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Map. 


I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


Gibraltar is a narrow peninsula three miles in length and } mile 
in breadth with a total area of 1 square miles, situated in 
latitude 36°7'16" North and longitude 5°21'13” West, near the 
southern extremity of Spain, being joined to the mainland by a low 
sandy isthmus. It consists of a long high mountain, the ridge of 
which, from north to south, divides it into two unequal parts. The 
extreme height of the ‘‘ Rock,’’ as the mountain is commonly 
called, is 1,896 feet- The town is built on the western and 
southern sides, which face the Bay. The northern and eastern 
faces of the Rock are an inaccessible cliff, forming a series of rugged 
precipices at the foot of which, on the eastern side, confronting the 
Mediterranean, stands the small fishing village of Catalan Bay. 
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Climate. 


The general climate of Gibraltar is mild and temperate, though 
somewhat hot and oppressive during the months of July and 
August. The meteorological record for 1932 shows 71.0° F. as the 
mean maximum temperature, the highest shade temperature being 
91° F. on 31st August, and the lowest 38° F. on 2nd January. The 
rainy season is spread over the period from September to May; 
the annual average rainfall is 35 inches, but in 1932, 37.84 inches 
were registered, of which 10.82 inches fell in February. 


History. 

Gibraltar was known to the ancients as Mons Calpe, one of the 
Pillars of Hercules, the other being Mount Abyla, or Apes Hill, 
on the opposite coast of Africa. It was possessed successively by the 
Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, and the Visigoths, 
but remained uninhabited till the Mohammedan invasion of Spain. 

In 711 the Moorish Chief Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad landed on the Rock, 
and gave it the name of Gibel-Tarik, or Mountain of Tarik, of 
“which the name of Gibraltar is a corruption. It remained in 
Moorish hands until 1809, when it was seized by the Spaniards. 
In 1333 it was again taken by the Moors, but was wrested from 
ie Moslem dynasty in 1462, and reverted to the dominion of 

pain. ‘ 

In 1704 it was captured by the British forces under Admiral Sir 
George Rooke, during the War of the Spanish Succession, and was 
ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1718, renewed 
by the Treaty of Versailles in 1788. Many attempts have been 
made to retake Gibraltar especially during the great siege in 
1779-88, when General Eliott (afterwards Lord Heathfield) defended 
it against the united forces of Spain and France, but all have been 
-unsuccessful and it has remained in British hands since its capture 
‘in 1704. 
ne II.—_GOVERNMENT. 

The Government is administered under Letters Patent of the 
12th September, 1922, by a Governor aided by an Executive Council 
composed of four official and three unofficial members. The power 
of legislation is vested in the Governor, who is also the General 
Officer Commanding the Garrison. 


III.—POPULATION. 


The estimated total civil population at the close of 1932 was 
16,609 of whom 15,148 are fixed residents. These figures represent 
the population between sunset and sunrise, but some 4,500 aliens 
and 1,500 British subjects resident in the neighbouring Spanish 
town of La Linea come into Gibraltar daily. The number of 
births during the year was 346, of which 175 were boys and 171 
girls. The birth-rate per 1,000 was 22.84. The births refer to 
the fixed population only. 
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There were 245 deaths registered, and the crude death-rate was 
16.17 per 1,000. The infantile mortality figure was 60.69 per 
1,000, being almost exactly the same as in 1931. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


Apart from an epidemic of measles during the first few months 
of the year, there was no undue incidence of infectious disease. 
The measles epidemic though widespread was generally of a mild 
type and, although 777 cases were reported, only 4 deaths were 
attributed to this disease. The notification of measles is com- 
pulsory in Gibraltar and all notified cases were visited by Sanitary 
Inspectors. All cases and contacts were excluded from school for 
@ period of 21 days from the date of the onset of the illness in 
the case of the last patient in the house, and parents and schools 
were warned of the restrictions placed on school attendance by the 
usual notices. 


Ten cases of typhoid and one of paratyphoid fever were notified 
during the year, two of the cases being fatal. This total exceeds 
last year’s total for “‘ enteric group ’’ fevers by two and, although 
investigations were carried out in each case, no evidence of any 
local source of infection was discovered. In ‘five cases the disease 
could be attributed to infection contracted in Spain and two further 
cases were traced to a carrier in the household. In the remaining 
cases it did not prove possible to trace the source of infection 
definitely, but there is always the possibility of infection from 
the consumption of uncooked or improperly washed vegetables and 
fruit which are imported daily. 


Mosquito- and insect-born diseases are not endemic in Gibraltar 
but by reason of its land and sea communication with places in 
which they exist, continuous precautionary measures are necessary. 
Anti-mosquito measures were carried on throughout the year, 
additional staff being employed during the mosquito breeding 
season. Special attention was paid to certain well-known breed- 
ing places which, it is hoped, will be permanently eliminated. 


The usual anti-fly campaign was carried out during the summer 
and autumn months and all stables, many of which are in close 
proximity to dwelling houses, were disinfected weekly and the 
manure removed daily. é 


The disposal of manure in Gibraltar presents certain difficulties 
as there is no local demand for agricultural purposes: A certain 
amount is removed daily to Spain by private contract, a limited 
amount is incinerated and the remainder is dumped into the sea. 
This last method of disposal has to be discontinued during the 
summer months to avoid fouling the bathing beaches. 


No cases of smallpox or undulant fever occurred among the 
resident population during the year. 
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V.—HOUSING. 


The majority of the wage-earning population live in tenement 
buildings and small flats consisting of two rooms.and a kitchen. 
Overcrowding is prevalent but elaborate records of all buildings, 
including the measurements of every room, have now been com- 
piled by the Public Health Department. These are contained in 
special books from which every detail regarding sanitary con- 
ditions, lavatory accommodation, etc., can be obtained. The 
majority of the buildings occupied by the-wage-earning classes 
are owned by the Crown but the leases are put out to tender. The 
Colonial Government is engaged in renovating completely certain 
Crown Properties which were in a very dilapidated condition and, 
as a result of this policy, there will be ready for occupation in 1933 
14 new flats of 2 rooms and a kitchen and 2 flats of 3 rooms and 
a kitchen. It was hoped that by offering two of these buildings 
on a 99 years’ lease, the renovation of the properties might have 
been undertaken by private entenprise. Repeated advertising of 
these long leases, however, produced ‘no response, although a 
number of privately-owned houses were reconstructed and re- 
modelled during the year. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


There is no land in the Colony available for agricultural develop- 
ment, and fishing by local boats is limited to the provision of 
supplies for local consumption. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The staple trade is the supply of coal, fuel oil, stores, and 
fresh water to shipping, as Gibraltar is pre-eminently a coaling 
station. A fair amount of business is also carried on in connexion 
with transit cargo to Morocco and Spain. 

The new coaling machinery was put into operation on 4th May, 
1932, and, with effect from this date, vessels calling solely for 
bunkers were exempted from the payment of port dues, but this 
concession is not prejudiced if the steamer also takes in water, 
ships’ stores, and fresh provisions, or temporarily disembarks 
transit passengers for sightseeing purposes, provided that a 


minimum quantity of coal is 2 ete according to the following 
scale :— 
Tons. 
Vessels of register tonnage 10-50 oe ai «. 10 
Vessels of register tonnage 50-500... a .. 80 
Vessels of register tonnage over 500... va 50 


Some three months after the new machinery was put fata opera- 
tion a strike of coalheavers took place with a view to obtaining in- 
creased rates of pay and permanent instead of casual employment. 
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The strike continued for just under three weeks but no undue delay 
was caused to shipping as the coaling was carried out by the new 
machinery, trimming being performed by the ships’ crews. 


The hope expressed in last year’s Report that the installation of 
machinery and the concession with regard to port dues might bring 
about some improvement in the coaling trade has been realised to an 
appreciable extent as, in spite of the general depression in trade, 
throughout the world, the quantity of bunker coal supplied during 
1932 showed a definite improvement as compared with the figures 
for the previous year. 


Statistics of imports and exports (except such as are necessary for 
revenue purposes) are not kept, the only dutiable goods being wines, 
spirits, malt liquors, perfumed spirits, motor spirit, and tobacco. 

The only industries in Gibraltar are connected with shipping and 
the manufacture of tobacco. At the foundries and yards situated on 
the North Front, boats, lighters, and steam launches are built and 
repaired, and extensive repairs are often carried out to both hulls and 
machinery of vessels calling here. 


VIII—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The wages paid by the Public Works Department are approxi- 
mately as follows :— 
Labourers 7d. per hour for a 50-hour week. 
Artisans 83d.-1s. per hour for a 50-hour week. 
Leading carpenters, &c. are paid $d. or 1d. per hour more 
than the artisans employed on the particular work. 


The wages paid by private employers to similar classes of em- 
ployees are :—. ; 
Labourers 45 pesetas per week for a 48-hour week. 
Artisans 60 pesetas per week for a 48-hour week. 
Leading carpenters, &c., 75 pesetas per week for a 48-hour 
week. : 

The value of the peseta during the year was approximately 6d. 

The staple food of the labouring classes consists of bread, coffee, 
olive oil, and vegetables, the daily cost for a man and his wife being 
about 5 pesetas. 

It is difficult to give any very comprehensive figure with regard 
to the cost of living for Government officials appointed from outside 
the Colony. The expenses of a married couple without children, pro- 
vided they lived in a Government quarter, might not exceed £450 per 
annum, but such a figure would not allow of any provision for leave 
expenses, medical and dental attendance, transport expenses, and 
the cost of furniture on first arrival. Hotel charges give some indi- 
cation of the cost of living and these range between 15s. and 20s. per 
diem in winter and 12s. and 17s. 6d. per diem in summer according 
to the class of establishment. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education. 


Under Ordinance No. 7 of 1917, education is compulsory in the 
case of children between the ages of 5 and 14 years. 

Since the year 1921, the Governor has been advised on educational 
matters by a Board of Education under the chairmanship of the 
Colonial Secretary. 

The Government grant-in-aid per pupil in average attendance in 
efficient day schools during the school year is £3 10s. and the total - 
amount paid for the year ended 31st March, 1933, was £7,830. 

Books and equipment are issued to pupils free of charge, and for 
this purpose a special grant is made to the several school committees 
ranging, according to standard, from 2s. to 16s. for each child ap- 
pearing on the roll on the last day of the scholastic year. The total 
amount paid for the year ended 31st March, 1933, was £997. 

In addition, the Government paid £128 to the City Council on 
behalf of the schools for sanitary water, and £324 for rent of certain 
school premises. Government-aided elementary schools are 
exempted from the payment of rates. 

The total cost to the Government in respect of education was 
therefore £9,279, exclusive of a grant of £240 towards handicraft 
classes, and £160 towards classes in domestic economy. 

The payment of ‘‘ school pence ’’ is voluntary, and the receipts 
from this source are practically negligible. 

There are nine school buildings, containing 13 Government-aided 
schools for primary education—11 Roman Catholic and two Hebrew. 

The Roman Catholic schools are conducted by the Christian 
Brothers and Nuns of the Order of Loreto, and the Hebrew schools 
by lay teachers, the various schools being under the direct manage- 
ment of local committees. 

The total number of scholars on the registers was 2,627, and 
2,237 was the average number in attendance during the year. 

In view of the fact that the general public has now become 
accustomed to the idea of compulsory education, the post of 
Attendance Officer was abolished with effect from 30th August, 
1931, as a measure of economy. 

Since 1925, this Government has made an annual grant of £240 
to the Christian Brothers in respect of wood-work classes which 
are open to boys of all religious denominations. A special building 
has been erected, fitted with the machinery and tools -requisite 
for wood and metal work, and all boys taking courses in manual 
work are taught to make proper drawings of their work in wood 
or metal. They also receive special training in drawing suitable 
for those taking up a trade or profession. 

The largest of the elementary girls’ schools, St. Mary’s, is 
equipped with a model kitchen, in which instruction in domestic 
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economy is given by a highly qualified teacher. The Colonial 
Government makes an annual grant of £160 towards the cost of 
these classes. 

Seven candidates presented themselves for the examination in 
English for Assistant Teachers. Four of them had qualified the 
previous year and were taking the examination again with a view 
to obtaining honours and thus drawing an additional £2 10s. 
None of these candidates succeeded in obtaining the requisite 75 
per cent. but three only failed to obtain the necessary percentage 
by a small margin. Of the three candidates who took the examina- 
tion for the first time, all were successful, one obtaining honours. 

The annual inspection of the Government-aided schools was 
carried out by the Inspector of Schools during the month of March 
on the usual lines. The work was found to be on the whole quite 
satisfactory, all the schools receiving the full grant. 

Periodical inspections of the children in the schools were carried 
out by the school nurse, one of the nursing sisters attached to 
the Colonial Hospital, and occasional visits were paid by the 
Assistant Surgeons. 

There are four secondary schools in the Colony, viz. :— 

Line Wall College, for boys, conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. d 

Two Convents, for girls, under the Nuns of the Loreto 
Order. ; 

Brympton, a Church of England school for girls, managed 
by a local committee and conducted by the teachers. 

Im these educational establishments pupils are prepared for the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, which are held annually. In 
addition to the above, there are a few private schools with about 
105 pupils, but the instruction given is mainly of an elementary 
character. 

Welfare Institutions. 


Five institutions are established in the Colony which make pro- 
vision for orphans and for destitute -persons of both sexes. One 
of these, which is under the control of the City Council and to 
which the Colonial Government contributes an annual grant, also 
reserves a certain number of beds for tuberculosis cases. Various 
Friendly Societies have branches in the Colony. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Postal. 


British and Continental mails are forwarded and received daily 
by overland mail route—via Spain and France—and there is a 
daily steamer service in connexion with this mail service, between 
Gibraltar and the Spanish town of Algeciras, for which the Colonial 
Government pays the Algeciras-Gibraltar Ferry Boats Company, 
under contract, an annual subsidy of £500. 
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Correspondence for Egypt and places eastward of Suez is for- 
warded weekly by Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany steamers, and the Orient Line steamers also carry mails for 
Port Said, Colombo, and Australia. 


Ship mails for Malta, Algiers, and Oran are made up and 
despatched by merchant steamers on every practicable opportunity, 
and mails for Morocco are carried by Bland’s Line steamers five 
times a week, during the summer months, and daily via 
Algeciras. 

There is also a parcel post service with the United Kingdom, 
and parcels may be sent to nearly all the countries in the Postal 
Union. 

Overland mails from Gibraltar reach London and vice versa in 
about three and a-half days, but approximately 24 hours can be 
saved by sending correspondence by air mail via Tangier. 


Telegraphs. 

The Government land lines connecting Gibraltar with the Spanish 
towns of San Roque, Cadiz, Malaga, and Cordoba are worked by 
the Eastern. Telegraph Company who, under a special agreement, 
pay £300 annually to the Colonial Government. 


The Eastern Telegraph Company has a station at Gibraltar where 
telegrams are accepted for all parts of the world. 


Commercial and private messages for transmission by the Naval 
Wireless Station to merchant vessels at sea in the neighbourhood 
are also accepted at the offices of the Eastern Telegraph Company 
and, similarly, wireless messages received from ships are delivered 
by that Company. 

Telephones, 


There are no telephones under Colonial Government control. A 
telephone service of the Strowzer Automatic Telephone Exchange 
type was installed in 1926 for the City Council of Gibraltar by the 
Peel Conner Telephone Works of Coventry, of which the General 
Electric Company are the proprietors. This service was inaugurated 
in October, 1926, and telephonic communication has now been 
established with the United Kingdom, France, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, and other European countries. 


The local Naval and Military Departments have their own lines 
which are connected with the City Council exchange. 


Roads. 

The upkeep of roads is in the hands of the City Council in whom 
they are vested by law. The length of roads open for traffic is five 
and a-quarter miles in the City, or North District, four miles in 
the South District, and about four and a-half miles in the North 
Front and Catalan Bay District. 
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Roads in the City are narrow; those in the other districts are 
fairly wide. All are in excellent condition and are suitable for 
motor traffic. 

There are no railways or tramways in Gibraltar. 


Shipping. 
Owing to its geographical position, Gibraltar is extensively used 
as a port of call and a coaling station by vessels of every nationality. 
The following table shows the number and tonnage of ships 
which entered Gibraltar during 1932 :— 


Steamers. Sailing Vessels. Total. 
Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
2,790 ‘8,638,259 1,301 41,299 4,091 8,674,558 


As compared with 1931, there was a net increase of 582 in the 
total number of vessels entering the port, with an increase in tonnage 
of 1,773,855 tons—an increase of 439 steamers and 143 sailing 
vessels. The principal lines which call regularly at this port are :— 

Weekly.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. 

Fortnightly.—Orient Tine, Anchor Line, Moss Line, Ellerman 
Line, Westcott and Laurance, Power Steamship Company, 
MacAndrews Hall Lines, Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line, Hijos de 
Ramon A. Ramos Line, Lloyd Sebaudo, Oldenburg-Portugiesische, 
Royal Netherlands Steamship Company, the Rotterdam Lloyd, 
Bibby Line, Henderson Line, and Navigazione Generale Italiana. 


Monthly.—Cunard Line, France-Amerique Company, Societa 
Anonima di Navigazione Neptunia, Union Castle Line, and 
Consulich Line. 

There is also a daily steamer service between Gibraltar and the 
town of Algeciras on the opposite side of the Bay, and Messrs. 
Bland’s Line of steamers maintains communication between 
Gibraltar and Moroccan ports. 

The length of passage from London to Gibraltar is about four and 
a-half days. 

Air. 


The air service between Gibraltar and Tangier inaugurated by 
Gibraltar Airways, Limited, in 1931 was suspended indefinitely in 
January, 1932, as the machine used did not prove entirely suitable 
and the service suffered in consequence from frequent interruptions. 
There is, however, reason to hope that the Company may recom- 
mence operations in the near future. 

The seaplane service between Gibraltar and Genoa which was 
maintained by the S.A. Navigazione Aerea in connexion with the 
Italian mail service to and from New York was discontinued in 
August, 1932, as owing to the high speed maintained by the new 
liners Rex and Conte di Savoia. the saving in time was compara- 
tively small. 
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XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
Banking. 

There are five private banks, which have correspondents in all the 
principal cities of the world and offer every facility for the trans- 
action of banking business, viz. :— 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas), Head 
Office, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.8. 

The Crédit Foncier d’Algérie et de Tunisie, Head Office, 
48, Rue Cambon, Paris: London Branch, 18, St. Swithin’s 
Lane, E.C.4. 

A. L. Galliano, of Gibraltar. 

Thos. Mosley and Co., of Gibraltar. 

Rugeroni Bros. and Co., of Gibraltar. 

There are no agricultural or co-operative banks in the Colony. 


Currency. 

The legal tender of the Colony is in sterling denominations, and 
the accounts in Government Departments are so kept, but Spanish 
currency circulates freely. The fact that a very large proportion 
of the supply of food-stuffs, etc., is obtained from Spain necessitates 
payment being made in the currency of that country. Many mer- 
chants and traders keep their accounts in pesetas and centimos and 
dollars and cents. 

The rate for conversion of British into Spanish currency is 
governed by the Stock Exchange at Madrid and telegraphed daily 
to the banks at Gibraltar. The average for the year was 43 pesetas 
20 centimos to the pound sterling. 

Colonial Government currency notes are in circulation to the value 
of £100,000. The bulk of these notes are of the new issue, but 
there are still old notes in circulation to the value of about £2,429. 
The new notes were issued under the Currency Note Ordinance, 
1927, and are of the following values: £5, £1, and 10s. 


Weights and Measures. 
The weights and measures in common use are the same as the 
Imperial weights and measures but litres are also commonly used 
as a measure of capacity. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The public works programme for 1932 included improvements 
to the Colonial Hospital and Government House, the reconstruction 
of the Boarding Station Pier and the dredging of the east end of 
Waterport Wharf. Work was also continued on the reconditioning 
of the Waterport Stores, and the renovation of Government roads 
and paths. Only a few roads in Gibraltar are under the control of 
the Colonial Government, the vast majority being vested in the 
City Council. 
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XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND. PRISONS. 


For the purpose of the administration of justice two Courts are 
established in the Colony :— 
A Supreme Court presided over by the Chief Justice, and 
a Police Court presided over by Justices of the Peace, 


The Police Force of the Colony, in addition to the Chief of 
Police, has an establishment of 1 Superintendent, 5 Inspectors, 
, and 83 other ranks. 

There is only one prison in the Colony. The health of the 
prisoners throughout the year under review was very satisfactory, 
hospital treatment being required in only five cases. The daily 
average number of prisoners during the year was 15. 

The number of juvenile offenders brought before the Courts in 
Gibraltar is negligible and the offences with which they are charged 
are in every case trivial. In most of these cases fines are inflicted 
and, in the rare cases in which juveniles undergo imprisonment, 
arrangements are made to keep them entirely apart from adult 
offenders. 

The number of convictions before the Courts of Summary Juris- 
diction during the year 1932 was 817, a decrease of 150 as compared 
with the previous year. Of this total, 28 were for offences against 
the person, 45 for offences against property, the remaining 744 being 
for other offences. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Twenty-one laws were enacted during the year, nine of which 
have interest other than local :— 


Ordinance No. 3.—The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) Ordinance, 
1932, was enacted with a view to giving effect in this Colony to the 
Convention on the Execution of Foreign Arbitral Awards which was 
signed at Geneva on 26th September, 1927. It is based on a model 
draft Ordinance prepared in the Colonial Office. 


Ordinance No. 5.—The Fensions Ordinance, 19382, was enacted 
as it was found that the 1927 Ordinance required very considerable 
amendment. It was therefore considered desirable to re-enact the 
Pensions Ordinance of 1927 together with all the Regulations made 
thereunder. 


Ordinance No. 9.—The Civil Prison Amendment Ordinance, 1932, 
was enacted in order to make it possible for British subjects sen- 
tenced by the Mixed Court at Tangier to serve their sentences in 
Gibraltar as, in view of the fact that the French and Spanish Autho- 
rities had already arranged for the transfer of their nationals to 
other prisons, there was no accommodation available at Tangier for 
British prisoners except in a Moorish prison. 

Ordinance No. 13.—The United Kingdom Designs (Protection) 
Amendment Ordinance, 1932, was enacted with a view to remedy- 
ing certain defects in the principal ordinance which unintentionally 
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restricted the power intended te be given to the Courts in actions 
for infringement. 

Ordinance No. 14.—The Registration of United Kingdom Patents 
Amendment Ordinance, 1932, was enacted with a view to remedying 
certain defects in the principal ordinance which unintentionally 
restricted the power intended to be given to the Court in actions 
for infringement. 

Ordinance No. 16.—The Employment of Women, Young Persons, 
and Children’ Ordinance, 1932, was enacted with a view ta pro- 
viding the necessary legislation to give effect in Gibraltar te four 
Conventions which had been adopted by the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations. The Conventions in ques- 
tion were :— 

(a) Convention fixing the Minimum Age for the Admission 
of Children to Industrial Employment. 

(b) Convention concerning the Night Work of Young 
Persons employed in Industry. 

(¢) Convention concerning the Night Work of Women 
employed in Industry 

(d) Convention fixing the Minimum Age for Admission of 
Children to employment at Sea. 

Ordinance No. 18.—The Interpretation and General Clauses 
Ordinance, 1932, was enacted as the existing Interpretatidn Order 
in Council dated back as far as 1888 and the need for more up-to-~ 
date legislation had been apparent for some considerable time. 

Ordinance No. 19.—The Revenue Consolidation Ordinance, 1932, 
was enacted as, owing to the fact that the principal Revenue 
Ordinance of 1923 had been amended by no fewer than nine 
Ordinances, it was difficult to see clearly what the local revenue 
law was on any particular point. It was, therefore, considered 
desirable that a consolidation and revision of the existing Revenue. 
Ordinances should be undertaken and the opportunity was taken 
to extend the grant of preferential duties.on Empire products to 
pe few dutiable articles on which no such scale of duty was in 

force. 

Ordinance No. 21.—-The Stamp Duties Ordinance, 1932, was 
enacted as, in consequence of the enactment of the Companies 
Ordinance in 1930, it became necessary to provide for the pay- 
ment of stamp duty on numerous documents connected with Com~- 
panies. Experience had shown that it was necessary to amend 
the Stamp Duties Ordinance of 1924 in various other respects and, 
as it was also desired to increase certain duties with a view to 
raising revenue, it was decided to re-enact the Ordinance incor- 
porating all the existing provisions.of the Imperial Stamp Act, 
1891, in so far as they are applicable to this Colony. 

There is no legislative provision for health insurance, old age 
pensions, &c., in “the Colony. 

Compensation for accidents is provided. for under the be paso 
Liability Ordinance; 1924. 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure, 


The revenue and expenditure for the past five years were as 
follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1928 fee oe ai ... 164,180 165 ,993 
1929 oo oo oe: ... 146,245 165,705 
1930 es bd 4 ... 146,847 169,182 
1931 Bae wee an ws 151,415 178,955 
1932 ‘ 239 ,209 151,038 


In view of the general economic depression throughout the world, 
it still proved necessary to maintain a policy of rigid economy 
with regard to expenditure, while necessary improvements to public 
buildings continued to be met from surplus funds. Owing, how- 
ever, to the general unsatisfactory position at the end of 1931, it 
was decided to limit such expenditure from surplus funds during 
the year 1932 to some £5,750. 


Revenue collections during the first quarter of the year were 
considerably below expectations, and at the end of the first quarter 
there appeared to be little possibility of the Estimate figure being 
realized. In the succeeding months, however, revenue collections 
improved so considerably that various urgent works. which had been 
postponed in view of the financial situation were proceeded with. 


As a result of this improvement, normal revenue | (excluding 
profits on sales of investments and appreciation of invésted funds) 
amounted to £163,235 while normal expenditure (excluding expen- 
diture under the head ‘‘ Public Works Extraordinary ”’) totalled 
£144,594. Thus normal revenue exceeded normal expenditure by 
£18,641, which may be regarded as a very satisfactory result in 
the present economic position of the world. The total revenue 
figure of £239,209 shown in the above table includes sums of 
£68,266 in respect of the appreciation of invested funds and £7,708 
in respect of the profit on sales of securities during the year. 

The net excess of assets over liabilities on 31st December, 
1982, exclusive of the Reserve Fund of £100,000, amounted to 
£174,694 as compared with a figure of £86,522 at the end of the 
previous year. The very considerable increase in this figure was 
of course due to appreciation in invested funds, consequent on an 
extensive rise in Stock Exchange values. There is no public debt. 

The revenue of the Colony is principally derived from receipts 
from port dues and from import duties on wines, spirits, malt 
liquors, perfumed spirits, motor spirit, and tobacco. 

During the year 1932, port dues yielded £13,795 while the 
revenue derived from the various import duties amounted to 
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£74,352. Other items which contributed substantially towards 
the revenue for the year were :— 


. £ 
Licences, excise and internal revenué not other- 
wise classified fe dee ae .. 5,841 
Fees of court or office, payments for specific ser- 
vices, and reimbursements in aid ae ... 17,805 
Rents of Government property ... ee «. 15,699 
Interest on invested funds ... wee a «» 16,656 
Customs Tariff (Summarized). 
The present Customs Tariff is as follows :— 
Rates of duty. 
Article. Full Rate. Preferential 
Rate. 


£ea4 £ 8 @ 
1. Malt Liquors :— 
For every gallon... . 0 10 0 7 


If introduced in bottle there are 
additional duties as follows :-— 


For every dozen imperial or 


reputed quart bottles... 1 0 
For every dozen imperial or ; 
reputed pint bottles se 0 6 


2. Motor Spirit :— 
Such duty as may be fixed by 
the Governor by Order in 

the Gazette. 


Present duty, per gallon OG 
8. Spirits, Liqueurs, Perfumed 
Spirits, de. :-— 
For every proof erlon of 
spirits... 12 0 10 0 


For every gallon of iquanes 
or cordials, irrespective of 


strength ... See es 18 0 15 0 
13 4 10 0 
or 10 per or 73 per 
For every gallon of perfumed | cent.ad. cent. ad. 
spirits irrespective of 1 valorem valorem 
strength. whichever whichever 
is the ’ is the 


greater. greater. 
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Rates of duty. : 
Article. : Full Rate. . Preferential 
Rate. 


£8 d. £3. d 
4. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes :— 
Manufactured :-— 
Cigarettes. per lb. ... ved 1 6 1 0 


‘With an additional duty per 
100 . cigarettes or part 


thereof of aes ay 0 5 
Other manufactured tobacco, 
perlb. 2... ow Le 2.0 1 8 
Unmanufactured :— : 
Tobacco, per lb... £16 “0 5 0 4 
5. Wines, duties on :— 
If introduced in cask, per gal. 1 0 — 010 
If introduced in bottle, per gal. 4 0 .3 4 


At jpresent the preferential rates are granted in respect of 
articles not less than 25 per cent. of the cost of which has been 
expended within the Empire, except in the case of tobacco, in 
which instance the full preferential rate is only granted to con- 
signments grown and manufactured within the Empire, a mean 
of the preferential and full rates being charged in respect of tobacco 
manufactured within the Empire of foreign grown tobacco. 


XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


The publicity campaign designed to bring before the public the 
advantages of Gibraltar as a tourist resort and travel centre is still 
proceeding energetically and a new and improved illustrated 
booklet was distributed to steamship companies, tourist agencies, 
etc., during the year. ; : : 


As a result of these activities and also owing to the fact that the 
port was included in the itinerary of many of the short cruises 
from England, the number of tourists visiting Gibraltar during the 
year showed a satisfactory increase. Many tourists also took 
advantage of the facilities available for using the Colony as a 
centre for visiting Spain ‘ahd Morocco. 

. During the month of September, the Colony received a visit 
from Mr. H..D. G. Leveson Gower’s XI and. some enjoyable 
cricket resulted. : 

During the same month on her maiden voyage to New York the 
new Italian Transatlantic liner Rew experienced trouble with her 
turbo dynamos when about 100 miles east of Gibraltar and also from 
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a burst feed tank. She entered the port at reduced speed and, 
after three days’ continuous work, temporary repairs were effected 


by His Majesty’s Dockyard, which enabled her to proceed to New 
York. 


APPENDIX. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING TO GIBRALTAR. 
Title. Price. 


8. d. 
*Blue Book (Annual) to 1931 ... ane ae eae eee ow 40 
*The Gibraltar Directory and Guide Book (Annual) ... 40 





* Obtainable from the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, 
London, 8.W.1. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. ‘ 9d. (10d.). 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 28. (28. 2d.). 

Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

£1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imporial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) lg. (1s. 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 11d.), 

Farther Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (1s, 2d.). 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 


Large Cities in Differont Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (15.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 66.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (18. 1d.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Forcign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and ‘Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) ls. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (28. 5d.). 


Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 


Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (2. 5d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Sisal: A note on tho Attributes of tho Fibre and their Industrial 

Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is, (1s. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (15.M.B. 66.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s, (1s. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


AT THE ADDRESSES ON THE Front Cover oF THIS REPORT. 







































COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 
Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 


and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 50s. per 

annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 

BRUNEI, STATE OF 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 


CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
FIJI. 

GAMBIA. 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA. 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA. 


JOHORE. 

KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
KELANTAN. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS. 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 

SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND, 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU, 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS, 
UGANDA. 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 


League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA: TERRITORY. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices oF H.M. Srarionery OFFICE. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 

CoLonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA, 1932. 
Summary of Proceedings and Copies of Trade Agreements. [Cmd. 4174.] 
1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 4175.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 
ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION. 
Report of the Imperial Committee on, 1933. [Cmd, 4335.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


CONFERENCE OF EMPIRE SURVEY OFFICERS, 1931. 

Report of Proceedings. [Colonial No. 70.] £1 (£1 Os. 9d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 

Report by Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial 


Mission to. [Cmd. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 

Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of Nations on 

the Administration of, 1932. {Colonial No. 81.] 5s. (5s. 3d.). 
MALAYA, 

Report of Brig.-Gen. Sir Samuel Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on his 

visit during the year 1932. (Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE HEALTH AND PROGRESS OF NATIVE 
POPULATIONS IN CERTAIN PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 
[Colonial No. 65.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 
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PROTECTORATES, MANDATED TERRITORIES, &c. 
New Edition, 1933. [Colonial No. 83.] 7s., 6d. (83.). 
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Report of a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 





Colonies, May, 1931. [Cmd. 3932.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA, Joint Select Committee on. H.C. 156. 
Vol. I.—Report and Proceedings ... Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Vol. II.—Minutes of Evidence s+ £1108. (£1 10s. 9d.). 
Vol. I1I.—Appendices ...0 . ... we 48. 6d. (48. 11d.). * 
CONSTITUTION OF CEYLON. (Cmd. 3862.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
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Report of a Commission on the Financial and Economic Position of, March, 


1933. [Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). 
COLONIAL ADMINISTRATIVE LIST. 
1st Edition, January, 1933. Colonial No. 80.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


FINANCIAL SITUATION OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
Report of a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 


Colonies. [Cmd. 3938.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
MALTA ROYAL COMMISSION, 1931. 
Report. Cid. 3993.] 38. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
‘IRAQ. 


Special Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the Progress of, during the period 1920-1931. 
[Colonial No. 58.] 5s. 6d. (5s. 11d.). 
Report on the Administration of, 1931. [Colonial No. 74.] 4s. 6d. (4s. 8d.). 
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Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of Nations 
‘ on the Administration of, 1932. [Colonial No. 82.] 9s. 6d. (9s. 10d.). 
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CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 


Basutoland, which is a native territory in South Africa, is bounded 
on the west by the Orange Free State, on the north by the Orange 
Free State and Natal, on the east by Natal and East Griqualand, 
and on the south by the Cape Province. Its area is 11,716 square 
miles. It lies between 28° 35’ and 30° 40’ South latitude and 
between 27° and 29° 30’ East longitude. 


The altitude varies from 5,000 ft. to 11,000 ft. above sea-level, 
and the climate is, on the whole, healthy. The Maluti Mountains, 
which occupy most of the territory to the east, were in former 
years reserved entirely as cattle posts, but owing to the increase 
in population the Basuto have found it necessary to migrate there, 
build villages, and cultivate the land, so that to-day this more or 
less inaccessible area is gradually becoming as thickly populated as 
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the low-lying country to the west. The result of this invasion into 
the mountain area is the disappearance of all big game, such as 
eland and hartebeest, which used to abound some thirty years ago, 
and the gradual elimination of the smaller buck and all species of 
wild fowl. 


The climate is good for Kuropeans and natives alike. The high 
altitude and pure atmosphere prove most invigorating. Phthisis 
pulmonalis is little known except among Europeans who have come 
to the country on account of this disease, and if they come in the 
early stages of the disease they improve at once. Persons suffering 
from malaria fever or its results are benefited greatly by a short 
residence in Basutoland. 


The range of temperature is approximately from a maximum of 
93° F. to a minimum of 11° F. The average annual rainfall is 30 
inches, the total recorded at the Mafeteng Inland Barometric 
Station during 1932 being 23-16 inches, 


In 1818 the first Paramount Chief of Basutoland, Moshesh, 
gathered the various remnants of tribes which had become scattered 
about South Africa during the wars waged by Moselekatse, the king 
of the Matabele, and thus founded what has become the Basuto 
nation. The estimated native population is 575,000, while the 
Europeans, as taken in the last census in 1921, numbered 1,600. 


In 1852 war broke out between Moshesh and the British Govern- 
ment ; the Basuto were defeated by Sir G. Cathcart at the battle 
of the Berea Mountain, and Moshesh sent in his submission and made 
peace. A series of wars then took place from 1856 onwards between 
the Basuto and the inhabitants of the Orange Free State, and it was 
not until 1868, when he was hard pressed by the Boers, that Moshesh 
appealed to the British Government for help and the recognition of 
his people as British subjects. This was carried into effect by a 
Proclamation dated the 12th March, 1868, and the event is 
now commemorated by observing this day as a public holiday, 
known as ‘“ Moshoeshoe’s Day.” In 1871, the Territory was 
annexed to the Cape Colony, and, after various disturbances, the 
Government of the Cape, in April, 1880, extended the provisions of 
the Cape Peace Preservation Act of 1878 to Basutoland, which 
included a clause for the general disarmament of the Basuto. The 
Basuto, however, refused to accept the terms and, after a war lasting 
nearly a year, an agreement was arrived at by which the Act was 
repealed and certain fines inflicted on the tribe. 


Although outwardly peace had been restored, there still remained 
several chiefs who would in no way accept the terms, and it was 
eventually decided by the Government of the Cape Colony to hand 
over the administration to the Imperial Government. This was 
effected by Order in Council of 2nd February, 1884, which was pro- 
claimed and brought into force by Proclamation 754 of 18th March, 
1884, 
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CHAPTER II. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The Territory is now governed by a Resident Commissioner under 
the direction of the High Commissioner for South Africa, the latter 
possessing the legislative authority, which is exercised by Pro- 
clamation promulgated in the Official Gazette. 

For fiscal and other purposes the country is divided into seven 
districts, each of which is under an Assistant Commissioner, namely, 
Maseru, Leribe, Berea (or Teyateyaneng, as it is sometimes called), 
Mafeteng, Mohales Hoek, Quthing, and Qacha’s Nek. These 
districts are sub-divided into wards presided over by the hereditary 
chiefs and those allied to the Moshesh family, who are responsible 
to the Paramount Chief in all matters relative to native law and 
custom. 


CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION. 


No census has been taken since 1921. The following figures 
indicate the racial distribution of the population at the last census:— 


Coloured other 
District. Europeans. Bantu. than Bantu. 
Leribe see oo 260 107,794 211 
Berea. ... aoy #86 132 56,674 136 
Maseru wale oe 612 99,378 266 
Mafeteng ae tee 262 67,279 221 
Mobales Hoek we 159 60,568 281 
Quthing ave Bi: 115 38,051 96 
Qacha’s Nek... ase 63 66,193 30 





Totals... soe 1,603 495,937 1,241 








Besides the population as enumerated above, 47,141 Basuto were 
stated to be absent at various labour centres outside the Territory 
when the census was taken. 


The following is a comparative statement of the density of the 
population (other than Europeans) at the censuses of 1904, 1911, 
and 1921 :— 


1904. 1911. 1921. 
No. of persons per square mile ate 33-78 38-97 48°30 
No. of acres per head of population ... 18-94 16-42 13-25 
No. of occupied huts per square mile... 8-42 10-86 16-99 
No. of persons to each occupied hut... 4-01 3°61 2°84 
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There is no compulsory registration of births and deaths, nor of 
marriages according to native custom. Marriages according to 
Christian rites numbered 944 during the year under review, as 
compared with 643 during 1931, and 740 during 1930. 

Every native entering or leaving the Territory must be in posses- 
sion of an official pass. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HEALTH. 


A perusal of the comparative table of communicable diseases 
given hereunder indicates that the general health of the Territory 
during 1932 was not as satisfactory as in previous years :— 


Description. 1931. 1932. 

Influenza ... des aes Ae fis 550 1,485 
Typhoid! aie eer ee ee BAT 258 
Dysentery ... ee wee ee ats 161 135 
Typhus... os ee ay 118 238 
Whooping Cough . me ct ea 337 948 
Measles... ban is ie 119 142 
Smallpox ... ae ae aes ins A 1 
Scarlet Fever Sen bay Ye 2 3 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis .. Kee see 261 390 
Anthrax... A ee dee 1 3 
1,797 3,603 








The death-rate of cases of typhoid treated in the various hospitals 
was slightly less than last year, being 15 out of 99 as compared with 
18 out of 93 treated in 1931. But the death-rate as the result of 
typhus amongst in-patients is very distressing, being 34 out of 85 
cases admitted as compared with 5 out of 21 for the previous year. 
It is generally accepted that the severity of the disease is one factor 
accounting for the high death-rate, but general poverty and lack of 
water are also predisposing causes. 

Venereal trouble still accounts for a large number of cases. 
There were 366 more cases reported than in the previous year, 
but as there was an increase of 5,642 attendances at the dispensaries 
it is hoped that the natives are beginning to realize the seriousness 
of this disease. 

There were no cases of plague, although the Union Rodent 
Inspector was of the opinion in October last that some rodents 
inside the border had died of it. 

As regards general diseases, there is nothing worthy of comment 
except that cases of malignancy have fallen off somewhat. Wounds 
by stabbing and cutting instruments still remain up—630 in 1932 
as compared with 620 in 1931. 
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At the hospitals and dispensaries useful and effective work has 
been carried out as heretofore. The number of out-patients treated 
was 65,249; of these 44,382 were first and 20,867 subsequent 
attendances. This shows an increase of 9,473 over last year. 
2,827 cases were treated in the various hospitals, including 91 
patients carried over from the previous year. There were 241 
deaths, which is 62 more than in 1931; but against this there were 
163 more cases. 1,384 operations were performed. 


The following table gives details of the hospital and dispensary 
work in each district :— 





In- Out- Subsequent Revenue. 
District. Patients. Patients. Returns. Vaccinations. £ 

Maseru... ee 814 8,806 6,485 — 614 
Leribe aie ae 610 6,961 3,253 600 396 
Mafeteng ... ee 408 8,689 4,859 — 494 
Mohales Hoek... 337 4,485 1,542 _— 208 
Quthing ... See 237 7,117 1,698 430 279 
Qacha’s Nek a 250 3,211 1,269 _ 109 
Teyateyaneng ee 80 5,053 1,761 —_ 162 

Totals ve 2,736 44,382 20,867 1,030 £2,262 





It is with pleasant relief that one notes that there has been no 
outbreak of disease that could be assigned to insanitary conditions, 
as the lack of rain has had rather a bad effect on the water supplies 
throughout the Territory. There was a slight outbreak of intestinal 
trouble among the prisoners in Maseru, but the Medical Officer, 
after investigation, found that these men had been surreptitiously 
drinking river-water. 


Leper Settlement. 


On 31st December, 1931, the population of the Leper Settlement 
was 699, composed of 325 males and 374 females. On 31st Decem- 
ber, 1932, the population was 714, of which 348 were males and 366 
females, showing an increase in males of 23 and a decrease in females 
of 8. It is interesting to note that in the past two years there has 
been an increase in males of 56 and a decrease in females of 7. 


The following comparative table denotes the numbers of admis- 
sions, etc. :— 





Admitted. Re- Died. | Deserted. Dis- 
Admitted. charged. 





1931.| 1932, 1931.| 1932.| 1931.| 1932.| 1931. 1932.) 1931.| 1932. 








Males wwe | 99} 70] | 22] 42] 30] 14] 29] 21] 10 
Females ... ...]| 71| 63] 11] 17] 47] 40] 6] 22] 28) 26 
Totals .. | 170 | 183 | 22} 39! 89] 70| 20] 51) 49} 36 
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One trusts that the falling off in the number of admissions is 
indicative of good work done by the Leprosy Health Inspectors, 
who may be on the verge of a gleaning process; and there would 
seem to be hope that such is the case when it is seen that the early 
cases are now so much in predominance over the late variety. 
Only a small proportion of the patients accepted adequate treat- 
ment, the inadequacy being chiefly due to irregularity in attendance 
for injections. The treatment has been becoming more and more 
unpopular from year to year, most of the patients having lost faith 
in the value of the injections. 


A detailed Annual Report on Health is published separately. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOUSING. 


Basutoland is a purely native Territory. There are no factory or 
industrial undertakings and the problem of the proper accommoda- 
tion of workers has not therefore arisen. 

The natives live in villages under tribal authority and their huts 
are, on the whole, healthy if primitive. These huts are invariably 
built of sods or stone, with a mud floor and a thatched roof; and 
from the figures taken at the 1921 census the average number of 
persons to each hut occupied was 2-84. 

The small European population consists of civil servants, 
missionaries, and traders, and is, as a rule, well housed in buildings 
of cut stone or brick. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRODUCTION. 


There are no fisheries ; and no mining operations are carried out 
in Basutoland. 

Production is dealt with under two heads, Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry. 

Agriculture. 

No land in Basutoland is cultivated by Europeans with the 
exception of a few fields in the vicinity of mission stations, which 
are used for demonstration purposes ; these are held under the same 
land tenure system as those of the natives. Cultivation is, in the 
main, carried out by individual native agriculturists who are given 
lands by the chiefs on which to grow food for themselves and their 
families. It is estimated that approximately one-fifteenth of the 
country is under the plough. 

The chief products of the Territory are maize, kaffir corn, and 
wheat. Peas, beans, barley, oats, pumpkins, potatoes, and other 
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vegetables are also grown, but not to any appreciable extent. Maize 
and kaffir corn form the staple diet of the natives, and therefore only 
a very small percentage of these commodities is exported. 


Maize.—It was thought that there would again be a very grave 
shortage of this crop during 1932, as a smaller area was planted 
‘with maize than has been the case in the past. In spite of this, 
however, a better harvest than was thought possible was reaped, 
as frost did not make its appearance until late in May and all the 
later mealies ripened. Insect pests, cutworm and mealie-stalk- 
borer were much less troublesome than usual; a late drought when 
many of the mealies were in bloom was, however, responsible for 
spoiling the yield of many of the earlier planted fields. It is esti- 
mated that from approximately 181,000 acres of land under cultiva- 
tion 450,000 bags of mealies were reaped, of which some 2,000 bags 
were exported. It is interesting to note that the yield was 36,000 
bags short of that of 1931. 


Kaffir Corn —Owing to a very dry spring, much of the kaffir corn 
was planted too late. In consequence of the season being excep- 
tionally long, however, and of the fact that kaffir corn is much more 
drought resistant than maize, an excellent crop was reaped. Out 
of approximately 81,000 acres under cultivation, 276,907 bags of 
kaffir corn were reaped, and of this number some 7,000 bags were 
exported. The acreage under cultivation was the same as in 1931, 
but there was an increase in the yield of some 34,000 bags. 


Wheat.—In the lowlands, wheat is used for food only by the more 
advanced natives ; those living in the higher altitudes consume a 
considerable quantity, as the growing of other crops for food is 
more or less impossible. Although the majority of the wheat is 
floor-threshed and is often very dirty, it has always found a good 
market owing to its excellent qualities for blending. The crop 
reaped in the 1932 harvest totalled roughly 346,134 bags out of 
approximately 123,000 acres under cultivation in 1931. 


On the advice of Mr. Thornton, Director of Native Agriculture in 
the Union of South Africa, the Government purchased 200 bags of 
Rooi Klein Koring wheat seed for trial in the Territory, with the 
object of improving the type of wheat grown in the mountain areas. 
This seed was issued to good native agriculturists through the 
demonstrators, the idea being that it should be refunded after the 
harvest. It was unfortunate that the past season was such a 
drought-stricken one, or undoubtedly this wheat would have done 
better. About 75 per cent. will be returned, and this will be re- 
issued on the same terms at the 1933 planting season. 


Owing to a serious crop shortage in the Mohkotlong district, the 
Government granted a sum of £300 as a guarantee for bad debts to 
the traders, on the understanding that they gave out seed wheat 
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on credit to deserving natives, to be repaid at harvest time. Owing 
to the extreme drought conditions in the Mokhotlong district, how- 
ever, it is feared that the scheme will not be as successful as it was 
hoped. Particulars of the result will not be available until the 1933 
report. 


Peas and Beans.—The Basuto were beginning to show a keener 
interest in the growing of these crops, which was an excellent thing, 
as it helped to restore fertility to some of the poor lands. Un- 
fortunately the grave drop in price will greatly deter them from 
planting these crops in the future. 3,845 bags were exported during 
the year. 


Other Crops.—Barley and oats are very little grown, and are 
mainly consumed within the Territory. 


Pumpkins and potatoes are grown to some extent, and afford a 
useful supply of food to the natives before the other crops ripen. 
The Agricultural Department is doing its utmost to induce the 
Basuto to take an interest in vegetable gardening, and is being helped 
in this project by the mission schools and the demonstrators. 
There are many places throughout the Territory where the water 
could be led from small streams or dammed up dongas on to small 
plots ideal for growing vegetables. 


General_—It is estimated that some 1,002,000 bags of mixed 
grain, chiefly maize, were consumed in Basutoland during the year 
under review ; of this amount, roughly 102,000 bags were imported 
to cover local shortages. In normal years the Territory produces 
sufficient for local consumption. 


Forestry.—There are very few varieties of trees indigenous to the 
Territory, and nothing in the nature of a forest exists. Young 
trees propagated in the nurseries situated in each of the Camps are 
available for distribution free of charge to natives and Europeans 
throughout Basutoland. Every facility is given to the Basuto 
agriculturists to encourage them to undertake tree planting on a 
bigger scale, but the communal land tenure system and the conse- 
quent inability of the individual to fence his tree plantation accounts 
to a great extent for the apathy displayed towards this department 
of agriculture. 


Many trees have died on the reserves and all over the country 
owing to the prolonged drought. The best drought-resisting trees 
have been found to be cedrus deodara, pinus halepensis, and euca- 
lyptus sideroxylon. Great mortality has taken place among all the 
cypress, pinus insignis, and pinaster. 


Demonstration —The native is being assisted to improve his 
methods of agriculture by the appointment of Native Agricultural 
Demonstrators, who now number 24, eight new men having been 
employed during the year to work in the mountain districts. They 
are all young men who have passed the Agricultural Diploma of one 
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of the recognized Native Agricultural Schools in the Union of South 
Africa, and are distributed in each district and sub-district in the 
Territory. They are also stationed at Roma, Morija, and Leloaleng 
Training Institutions and the Lerotholi Technical School at Maseru, 
where demonstration lands are worked and where agricultural 
apprentices are trained and the pupils given a course of agricultural 
lectures. 

The general work of all demonstrators is to give lectures on 
subjects such as the selection of seed, planting, and proper cultiva- 
tion of the various crops grown throughout their districts shortly 
before these operations take place. They also undertake the working 
of various native lands to show a contrast between them and 
ordinary lands worked by the natives themselves. In a good 
season a demonstrator works from 25 to 30 lands and may obtain 
an increase of from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Experimental work carried out with superphosphate fertilizer 
continues to be most beneficial, a land thus fertilized yielding an 
inerease of in the region of 100 per cent. over an unfertilized land 
which has otherwise been treated in the same manner. Nitrate of 
soda plots have been disappointing. 


Agricultural Societies——Every endeavour is still being made to 
foster and encourage the growth and formation of agricultural 
societies and associations throughout the Territory, with an appreci- 
able amount of success, as a few fairly strong societies are now in 
operation in different parts of Basutoland, especially at Teyate- 
yaneng, Leribe, and Mohales Hoek. It is, however, unfortunate 
that it is so difficult to get the Basuto to co-operate : constant help 
and talks are necessary to keep them together. 

Soil Hrosion—A very grave evil to both agriculture and animal 
husbandry which the Agricultural Department has to combat in 
Basutoland is the erosion of the soil. Many thousands of tons of 
the richest soil of Basutoland are estimated to be washed away 
annually by the torrential summer rains, and the steady yearly 
increase in erosion in the lowlands and the mountain areas has 
caused the Department much concern. Every effort is made by 
the demonstrators by way of propaganda to check the increase of 
this evil, but it is feared that so long as land is held communally 
little success will attend their efforts. It is the old case of where 
it is every one’s duty to prevent it it is no one’s duty. 

One of the chief factors in the increase of erosion is the steady 
migration of the natives from the lowlands to the mountain areas, 
and the consequent change in the nature of the hinterland from a 
purely pastoral to a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural aspect, necessi- 
tating as it does the natives ploughing on the mountain slopes. 
The Paramount Chief has now appointed men in the various dis- 
tricts to keep an eye on this, and it is hoped that the more dis- 
criminate choice of sites for ploughing will greatly alleviate the 
denudation which exists to-day. 
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Animal Husbandry. 


This department of production has, in the past, been the most 
important economically in the Territory, the principal factors 
being sheep and goat breeding for the production of wool and 
mohair, and cattle raising. Horses have also in the past played 
their part in the economic development of the Territory. 


Sheep and Goats.—In order to avoid deterioration in the breeding 
of sheep as a wool-producing industry, legislation was issued pro- 
hibiting the importation of Persian and bastard rams, and from 
time to time a good stamp of Merino ram has been introduced by 
the Government for distribution amongst certain of the more 
progressive breeders The efforts of the Veterinary Department 
have, however, until some two or three years ago, been mainly 
concentrated on the eradication of scab. Over a period of 9 years, 
202 dipping-tanks have been erected in all parts of Basutoland and, 
owing to the untiring efforts of the Principal Veterinary Officer and 
his staff, by the end of 1932 Basutoland was practically clear of 
scab. Owing to financial stress, drastic reductions in the staff of 
the Scab Division have been necessary, but it is hoped that the 
reduced staff will be able to maintain the present position. Seven- 
teen outbreaks of scab occurred during the year, and all have been 
satisfactorily dealt with. During the year under review, 4,625,833 
sheep and goats have been table-inspected and 15,761,943 sheep 
and goats have been field-inspected ; these figures clearly reflect 
the energetic work done by the staff. 


Owing to the unprecedented drought associated with the lowest 
prices on record for wool and mohair, the Basuto have been through 
a very trying time. The ruling price for wool in the autumn was 
from 1d. to 2d. per Ib., and in the spring from 2d. to 34d. per Ib. 
This slight increase in the spring assisted the sheep-owner very 
considerably in his economic troubles. Unfortunately, the mohair 
market continued to slump and, except for the very best, mohair 
was unsaleable. Mohair that was worth 20d. per lb. three years 
ago has been sold this year from 2d. to 3d. per Ib., and the outlook 
for the Angora goat breeder is dark indeed. All this has proved a 
big blow to the economic condition of the Territory, whose pros- 
perity has always depended so much on wool and mohair. 


Economic adversity has driven the Basuto to an abnormal con- 
sumption of his small stock as a source of food, and on taking a 
census of the sheep and goats in the Territory it was found that 
sheep and goats had been reduced to the extent of 737,756 and 
152,533 respectively during the year. The estimated number of 
sheep and goats in the Territory at the end of 1932 was 1,991,478 
and 724,602 respectively. 


So long as the Basuto carry out this consumption with discretion 
it must react favourably on the overstocked condition of the pas- 
turage. Extensive propaganda work has been carried out in this 
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direction by all the Veterinary staff, urging the natives to select for 
killing only those sheep which show signs of kemp and as far as 
possible to eat goats in preference to sheep. The only thing that 
will stop this consumption of small stock is a rise in the price of 
wool and hamels (wethers), combined with a return to normal 
production of grain crops. 


Basutoland is considered to have the best natural sheep and goat 
pasturage and climate in South Africa, and there is no doubt that if 
the sheep-owner was only capable of bringing more intelligence and 
effort to bear on their production, some of the best fine Merino wool 
and mohair could be grown. 


In order to ascertain whether something more could be done to 
improve the marketing of Basutoland wool, four bales were sent to 
the Empire Marketing Board, as it was thought that if better 
methods of clipping and handling were introduced the markets 
might be extended. A six months and twelve months clip, properly 
shorn and baled, was most favourably reported on by the Bradford 
Wool Research Institute, and there was every inducement on these 
reports to ascertain if it was not practicable to put these better 
methods into practice. The co-operation of the sheep-owners and 
traders over a small area of the Territory was enlisted, and every 
effort made to see that the sheep were properly classed and 
shorn and that the wool was carefully packed. Though valuable 
information was obtained, the experiment was not successful, 
mainly for the reasons that many of the sheep-owners were averse 
to moving their flocks to the different centres where supervision was 
being exercised over the shearing, and many of the traders did not 
allow sufficient discrimination in the prices offered for wool shorn 
under supervision and that shorn in the customary manner. 


Cattle.—Pasturage deterioration resulting from overstocking 
associated with progressive years of drought and no effort on the 
part of the owner to breed from his best animals have undoubtedly 
lowered the standard of the cattle, and it is hoped that some con- 
structive education on this matter will be put into force in the near 
future. Economically, practically the whole of the domestic and 
tribal laws of the Basuto are centred in cattle, and the wealth of the 
average native is indicated by the number of stock possessed. The 
question of improving the breed seldom occurs to him, inasmuch as 
in his view a beast is a beast and can be used for practically any 
domestic transaction such as payment of dowry and compensation 
or for fines imposed in the native courts. It is perhaps for this 
reason that he is generally apathetic to any advice on the subject. 


It is unfortunate that no census of cattle has been taken since 
1921, and it is doubtful whether they have appreciably increased 
since then. It is estimated that there are approximately 550,000 
head in the Territory to-day. 
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Anthrax is practically the only epizootic of a serious nature among 
the cattle in Basutoland. During the year under review, 15 out- 
breaks were reported and were all successfully treated, 60,443 doses 
of Onderstepoort vaccine being issued for the purpose. 


Horses —Basuto ponies were at one time much sought after 
throughout the whole of South Africa, being of sturdy build, sure- 
footed, and hardy. During the South African War the Territory 
was largely depleted of its best types for remount purposes, and as 
a result of this there has been considerable deterioration of the 
breed. Many years ago a Government Stud was introduced in an 
attempt to improve the stamp and to check further deterioration. 
The original policy was to introduce Arab blood, but later this was 
changed and thorough-bred stallions were substituted. During the 
year under review, 104 mares were served. 62 mares proved preg- 
* nant from the previous season, and there is clear evidence that both 
“Vibration ” and “ Landing ”’ are capable of siring excellent stock 
if given the opportunity. 


A recent census shows a large decrease in the number of horses 
in the Territory. In 1921 the equine population was 152,325; in 
1932 it was 91,573. This has been brought about to a large extent 
by the pasturage deterioration and the progressive years of drought, 
coupled with a steady annual mortality from hepatic cirrhosis due 
to the invasion of the Malutis by the plant senecio latifolia, which 
continues to be a real menace to the horses. Equine mange con- 
tinues to give considerable trouble, and the adverse year of drought 
has rendered equines particularly susceptible to infection. During 
the year, 1,676 horses were dressed for mange ; this duty is carried 
out by the dip supervisors stationed to the various tanks throughout 
the Territory. 


Donkeys.—The only animal that has appreciably increased since 
1921 is the donkey, largely due to the constant import from the 
Union, where they are of no value whatever. In 1921 the census 
indicated 5,388 donkeys; to-day it is estimated that there are 
16,650 in the Territory. As the donkey is recognized as the worst 
type of pasturage despoiler, legislation to prohibit further importa- 
tions is now under consideration. 


CHAPTER VII. 


COMMERCE, 


The following is a comparative statement of the imports and 
exports by general traders during the last three years :— 
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All exports are made to the Union of South Africa, and imports 
are as a general rule made through the same channel. The past 
few years have been chiefly characterized by the low prices obtaining 
for wool and mohair, the staple products of the Territory, on the 
value of which the main purchasing power of the native depends. 
With the fall in purchasing power, there is little prospect at present 
of further development of trade with Great Britain. The principal 
articles of United Kingdom manufacture for which there exist definite 
possibilities of further development in trade are blankets, native truck, 
and agricultural implements (excluding steam or motor driven 
machinery). The blanket factory started some years ago in 
Harrismith in the Orange Free State takes an increasingly large 
portion of the blanket trade which was formerly given to manufac- 
turers in the United Kingdom. 


It is unfortunate that British motor-cars have been unable to 
compete successfully with United States makes in this Territory ; 
and it is interesting to note that out of a total of 371 private cars 
and taxis registered in Basutoland during 1932, 354 were of American 
and 13 of British make. The British commercial vehicle is slightly 
more popular, however, and from a total of 90 registered during the 
year, ten were of British make, the balance being American. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


There are no factories or industrial undertakings in the Territory, 
and there is only one mile of railway, which is owned and operated 
by the South African Railway Administration. 


Salaries and wages earned by Europeans vary from £200 to £850 
per annum in the case of Government servants and from £120 to 
£500 per annum in the case of employees of trading concerns. 
These figures are in respect of normal times and it is probable that 
during 1932 they would have been generally reduced by 10 per 
cent. 


Native wages vary from £24 to £204 per annum in the case of 
Government employees; and from £15 to £48 per annum in the 
case of store-boys, etc., employed by traders. 


The average cost of living for single natives is estimated at £1 
per mensem, and for married natives £3 per mensem. The cost of 
living of Europeans varies considerably and is in a great measure 
dependent on the social or official position of the person concerned. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education in Basutoland is mainly in the hands of the three Missions, 
the Paris Evangelical Mission Society, the Roman Catholic Mission, ~ 
and the English Church Mission, who receive grants-in-aid from the 
Government. These Mission schools are scattered over the country 
fairly equally in proportion to the density of the population, and it 
is probable that there are very few children who are not within 
reach of a school. 

The chief aim of educational policy in Basutoland is to study the 
interests of the vast majority of children who only have a short school 
life, more or less irregular, for three or four years. To this end the 
education in the lower classes is almost entirely in the vernacular 
so that the child becomes literate in his own language and is 
not taken out of his environment. The country unfortunately 
is not well suited to the teaching of indigenous arts and crafts owing 
to the lack of available material, but wherever possible sewing is 
encouraged amongst the girls and gardening or other manual work 
amongst the boys. 

There are 542 aided elementary schools, taught mainly through 
the vernacular, although English is started in the upper classes. 
Primary intermediate instruction is given in 39 schools, of which 
three are Government schools, managed by committees, the rest 
being Mission schools. Finally there are ten institutions which give 
specialized training, e.g., academic, normal, industrial, or agricultural. 
Apart from the three intermediate schools, the only other Govern- 
ment school is the Lerotholi Technical School at Maseru which is 
under its own Director. 

The total roll of all schools for the year 1932 was 59,103 pupils, 
with an average attendance during the year of 44,359 pupils. The 
estimated expenditure from the Native Educetion Fund for the 
year 1932-33 is £45,310. 

In addition to the above-mentioned schools there are 251 schools 
registered by the three Missions, but not drawing grants, with a roll 
of 8,468 pupils. The majority of these belong to the Roman 
Catholic Mission, and when the financial position improves it is 
hoped that these schools will receive Government aid. 

No fees are charged in elementary or intermediate schools nor is 
attendance compulsory. Home duties and agricultural and pastoral 
work interfere with the regularity of the work and school attend- 
ances, but on the whole Basuto children show wonderful keenness in 
attending school. A written examination for Standard VI is open 
to pupils from all parts of the country Approximately six bursaries 
are awarded each year, so that a child of exceptional ability 
can continue his education at one of the institutions. University 
education is provided at the South African Native College at Fort 
Hare in the Union of South Africa, to which the Administration 
contributes £300 per annum, besides providing an annual bursary 
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for a promising Mosuto student. Thus it is possible for even the 
poorest child to proceed from his village school to the South African 
Native College. . 


Although the missions are chiefly concerned with mission and 
educational work there is no doubt that indirectly they do a great 
deal to promote public welfare. Each mission station is undoubtedly 
a centre of civilization with its various branches radiating around it, 
so that there are very few parts of the Territory which do not feel 
their influence. 


Recreation is encouraged in every school, but owing to the 
scattered nature of the population and the domestic work required 
of the children it is difficult to arrange regular competitions. At 
certain camps and missions in the Lowlands, however, sports 
meetings have been held and have aroused much enthusiasm. In 
all the camps the older inhabitants have formed sports clubs, tennis, 
cricket, and football being the popular games. 

Pathfinder and Wayfarer bodies have been started in several 
centres with, as far as it is possible to say in so short a time, 
every prospect of success. 


At most mission centres annual singing competitions are held 
and are very popular with students, teachers, and the general 
public alike. : 

A detailed Annual Report on Native Education is published 
separately. © 


European Education.—There are nine small schools in the Territory, 
managed by local committees and supported by the Government, 
which provide elementary education for the children in the camps. 
For education beyond the elementary stage, children are sent to 
schools in the Union. The Government provides annually one 
bursary (for children under thirteen years of age) of £25 for two 
years; and for some time past now, through the generosity of 
Frasers’ Ltd., a second bursary of £50 per annum for two years 
(also for children under thirteen years) has been instituted. 


CHAPTER X. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Railways. 


The Territory is linked with the Union of South Africa railway 
system by a short branch line—one mile of which is in Basutoland— 
from Maseru to Marseilles on the Bloemfontein-Natal main line. 
This South African railway system, however, follows closely the 
boundaries of the Territory and goods are transported by road to 
the nearest railway station across the border. 
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Roads and Bridle Paths. 


The greater part of Basutoland is exceptionally mountainous and 
in this area all transport is effected with the use of pack animals. 
The Government undertakes repairs to a few of the main bridle 
paths. 


On the western side of Basutoland where there is an agricultural 
strip of country stretching from north to south, a fairly good road 
system has been developed. The main roads traverse the whole 
distance of this strip with branches leading west to the principal 
points of exit. In nearly all cases the roads are gravelled and allow 
for motor or ox-waggon traffic in all weather. There are, however, 
a number of unbridged rivers and spruits which during flood 
periods often delay travelling for some hours. 


During 1932 regravelling and reshaping of the roads has been 
carried out systematically to the extent of the funds available. 
Practically no construction work has been undertaken, but more 
than 100 culverts have been erected and much work has been done 
on improvement to road drainage. 


From the main roads a number of feeder roads lead towards the 
interior. By-roads to trading stations, missions, etc., connect with 
these feeder roads, traversing still further into the interior, but 
although several roads now cross the first range of mountains none 
has yet penetrated to the second range. Feeder roads are main- 
tained by the Government, and although a slight improvement in 
them can be recorded, they are still of a disappointingly low standard. 
During the year under review a few additional culverts have been 
constructed on them, and when funds are available to extend this 
practice they should gradually improve. 


The by-roads are in many instances unsuitable for any type of 
traffic except ox-wagons. They are maintained by traders and 
others to whose stations they lead, assisted by annual Government 
grants on the £ for £ principle. 


On the eastern side of Basutoland in the Qacha’s Nek district a 
short system of roads similar to that described above exists, and the 
standard reached is more or less the same as that obtaining on the 
western side of the Territory. 


The road policy of the Government has been to build up and 
gradually improve the existing roads, and all expenditure goes 
towards maintenance and betterment and does not provide for the 
carrying out of a constructional programme. During the year, 
however, a survey was carried out in the Quthing and Qacha’s Nek 
districts for the construction of a road connecting Mt. Moorosi, the 
most southern point on the western system of roads, to Sekake’s, 
the most western point on the eastern road system. The ground 
traversed was exceptionally mountainous. The road, if built, 
would be 59 miles in length and would pass through good agricul- 
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tural country. It would also provide a link between the Govern- 
ment stations at Quthing and Qacha’s Nek. No immediate steps 
are being taken to carry out this construction, the estimated cost - 
of which is £25,000. ; 

Unfortunately, it has been found necessary to reduce further the 
funds for road work during the year and this has meant that the 
condition of the roads has slightly deteriorated. Light maintenance 

- road graders have been tried with success and their extended use 

during 1932 has off-set in some degree this reduction in the Road 
vote. 

The funds allocated during the last three years for the main- 
tenance of roads, bridges, ponts, etc., of which 98 per cent. is used 
for roads, are given below :— 


1930 ... £21,000 1931... £17,000 1932... £13,500 


The following is a classification of the class and mileage of roads 
in the Territory :— 


Concrete, asphaltic bituminous surface, nil. 
Water-bound macadam surface tarred, nil. 

Gravel, 320 miles main road and 62 miles feeder road. 
Earth, 40 miles main road, and 70 miles feeder road. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


There are no agricultural or co-operative banks within the 
Territory. The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, has a 
branch at Maseru, as also has the Bloemfontein Board of Executors 
and Trust Company, Limited. The latter Company was placed 
under judicial management in July, 1932, in order to protect the 
investors and depositors. 

Changes in connexion with currency in Basutoland were 
effected during the year by Royal Proclamation of 10th June, 1932, 
and by High Commissioner’s Proclamations Nos. 44, 53, and 
57 of 1932 and No. 2 of 1933. Proclamation No. 44 of 1932 
regulated the introduction of silver coin (other than that of 
the Union of South Africa) into the Territory, and on 18th 
November United Kingdom silver coin was withdrawn from circula- 
tion and ceased to be legal tender with effect from 15th January, 
1933. A penalty was imposed by Proclamation No. 57 of 1932 for 
making monetary payments to natives except in the legal currency 
of the Territory. 

The issue by the Standard Bank of gold coin was suspended as 
from 28th December, 1932. Up to this date, natives working on 
the Witwatersrand mines in the Union were paid out in gold, and a 
certain amount of this was brought back to Basutoland and deposited 
at the Bank at the rate of from £500 to £750 per month, a like 
amount probably passing through each of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner’s offices in the Territory. During the year, the Maseru 
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Branch of the Standard Bank exported £6,000 gold, £5,150 silver 
and £30 copper. It is estimated that not more than from £17,000 
to £22,000 in South African Reserve Bank notes and £5,000 in coin 
is at present in circulation in the Territory. 

The weights and measures in common use in the Territory are 
the British Imperial. 


CHAPTER XII. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


Owing to the continued financial stringency the activities of the 
Public Works Department were again curtailed during 1932. 

The main work done by the Department during the year was the 
maintenance of Government buildings and water schemes through- 
out the Territory. These have all been kept in good repair. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


Justice. 


The laws in force in Basutoland are the same as were in force in 
the Cape of Good Hope up to 18th March, 1884, except where 
repealed or altered by Proclamation of the High Commissioner, who 
is empowered to make by Proclamation such laws as may be neces- 
sary for the peace, order, and good government of the Territory. 


The Basutoland Courts of Law consist of :— 


(a) The Resident Commissioner's Court, which constitutes the 
supreme Court of Basutoland, and from which an appeal lies to the 
Privy Council. Under Proclamation No. 10 of 1928, as amended, 
the constitution of the Resident Commissioner’s Court was altered, 
and provision made for the appointment of a judicial officer. 
The Court is now constituted by the Resident Commissioner or, 
when deputed by him thereto, the Deputy Resident Commissioner 
or the Judicial Commissioner sitting alone or together ; and there 
may be associated with the Court not more than two officers of the 
Administration, appointed by the Resident Commissioner for the 
purpose by notice in the Gazette. The Resident Commissioner when 
present and, in his absence, the Judicial Commissioner is 
President of the Court,and the judgment of the Court is the judg- 
ment pronounced or approved by the President. 

The power conferred on the Resident Commissioner to review and 
correct the proceedings of Courts or officers may be exercised also 
by the Judicial Commissioner, and any decision recorded or action 
taken by the Judicial Commissioner in the course of such review 
or correction shall be of the same force and effect as if it had been 
recorded or taken by the Resident Commissioner. 
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(6) Courts of Assistant Commissioners, who are empowered to 
impose sentences not exceeding two years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour or fines not exceeding £50, with jurisdiction in civil cases 
up to £500. These Courts have no jurisdiction, however, to try 
summarily any person charged with treason, murder, attempt to 
murder, culpable homicide, rape, attempt to commit rape, or 
sedition. In these cases and other serious crimes preparatory 
examinations are held. 


These Courts are situated in each of the seven districts and in the 
sub-district of Butha Buthe. Police officers have been given minor 
jurisdiction in the Courts of Assistant Commissioners to try minor 
offences, with power to impose sentences not exceeding 6 months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour and fines not exceeding £10. 
Detached courts are held in the sub-districts of Peka and Mokhotlong 
presided over by Police officers exercising minor jurisdiction. 


(c) Chiefs’ Courts—Under Proclamation No. 2B of 1884 the 
Paramount Chief and other native chiefs of Basutoland were 
authorized to continue to exercise jurisdiction according to native 
law and custom in civil and criminal cases within such limits as may 
be defined by any rules established by the authority of the Resident 
Commissioner, subject to a proviso that no suit, action, or proceeding 
whatsoever to which any European shall be a party, either as plaintiff 
or complainant, or as defendant, shall be adjudicated upon by any 
such chief, save by the consent of all parties concerned. An appeal 
lies from the decision of any chief to the Court of the Assistant. 
Commissioner of the District within which such chief exercises 
jurisdiction. 

The following table shows the number of convictions for various. 
crimes and offences during the last five years :-— 


Nature of Crime. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

In Magisterial Courte— 

Offences against the person ve 438 213 219 190 351 

Offences against property ... w+ 253 221 282 299 373 

Offences against liquor laws we 42 57 47 41 20 

Other crimes ... eee ae «- 1,429 1,313 1,968 2,406 2,729 
In Resident Commissioner’s Court. 

Murder aoe aN aes oes 1 6 10 ll 10- 

Culpable homicide ... ae ae 20 30 23 14 62 

Attempted murder ... 4 5 _ 3 5 

Reapers gta) Asch) SS, ts 2 2 9 

Other offences against the person ... 2 1 6 9 1 

Offences against property with 4 33 52 50 214 


violence to the person. 


Other offences against property ... 3 14 31 17 33. 
Other crimes on . 
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Police. 


Constitution and Command.—The Basutoland Mounted Police is 
maintained under Proclamation No. 12 of 1921. The Force is 
under the control of the Resident Commissioner of Basutoland, 
who is also the Commandant, with a Staff Officer who is resident 
in Maseru. 


It is a matter for regret that the continued financial stringency 
has not permitted the re-opening of the Training Depot which was 
closed down in 1931. It is hoped, however, that when conditions 
improve, it will be reopened even for a period to allow for refresher 
courses, in order that the efficiency of the Force may not be per- 
manently impaired. 

Finger-print work is carried out by a Warrant Officer 
attached to the depot. This branch continues to perform valuable 
service in supplying the Courts with the previous criminal 
history of accused persons whose finger-prints are sent in for 
identification. During the year under review 1,233 finger-prints were 
received and recorded. 


Establishment.—The establishment of the Force on 31st December, 
1932, was as follows :— 


Europeans— Native Police-— 
Staff Officer ... eee TL Sergeant-Major ... 1 
Inspectors... we 6 Sergeants... wien d€ 
Sub-Inspectors seen 6 Corporals... we 15 
Warrant Officer come | Privates... we. 264 
Saddlers ... cee | 
Total oes «. 18 Total... Red 298 


During the year, the native personnel was again reduced by 25 
to make provision for the establishment number of 264 Privates. 
To effect this, existing and subsequent vacancies were not filled. 


Distribution and Strength—Mounted detachments of the Force are 
stationed in Maseru and in the various districts of the Territory, 
under the command of European officers of the establishment who 
are responsible for the general police routine being carried out 
within their districts and for the efficiency of their respective 
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detachments. The following table shows the distribution of the 
strength as at 31st December, 1932 :— 


Non- 
Station. Officers. Warrant Commissioned Men. Remarks. 
Officers. Officers. 
Butha Buthe ise —_ _~ 3 ae 
Leribe "ee 1 _ 4 21 —_ 
Peka Maes (a 1 — 1 7 _ 
Teyateyaneng ... 1 _ 2 19 <— 
Maseru... 3(a) 1() 3 38 (a) 2seconded to 
Secretariat 
temporarily. 
Depot 1(c) = 2(b) 1 = 
Mafeteng ... 1 = 4 25 (b) Seconded to 
Mohales Hoek... 1 _- 2 27 Maseru De- 
Quthing ... 1 _ 3 36 tachment while 
Qacha’s Nek 1 _ 4 45 Depot closed. 
Mokhotlong 1 _— 2 18 (c) Staff Officer. 
Totals soe 12 1 3 262 





The conduct and health of the Police have been uniformly good 
throughout the year. There were six dismissals during the year, 
five being for unsuitability, and only two deaths. 


Crime—During the year, 695 deportees were accepted from the 
Union after their claims to Basutoland birth had been established. 
This is an increase of 260 persons compared with last year, and in 
most cases their absence from the Territory had been upwards of 
twenty years and their records were bad. This influx of criminals 
into the Territory has already had a marked effect on the increase 
in crimes of storebreaking and theft. 

The number of cases reported to the Police for investigation 
during the year amounted to 4,481, of which 3,291 were brought 
before the Magisterial Courts, 1,186 were not proceeded with for 
want of evidence or handed over to the Native Courts, and four 
were outstanding at 3lst December, 1932. There was an increase 
of 329 cases brought before Magisterial Courts. As a result of these 
investigations, 4,271 persons were proceeded against, 154 of this 

number being females ; 4,059 persons were arrested and 212 sum- 
moned to attend the Courts. The following table gives compara- 
tive statistics for the past two years of the persons dealt with in 


summary courts :— 1981. 1932. 
Convicted Summarily ... wat w= 2,936 3,473 
Committed for trial aes Has ae 203 367 
Discharged— 

For want of prosecution. eee ted 10 83 
On the merits of the case... en 519 348 


Total persons proceeded against . 3,668 4,271 
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There was an increase in convictions of persons for homicide 
crimes of 94 in 1932 as compared with 1931. This, of course, 
includes convictions in the Superior as well as Magisterial Courts. 


Patrols, etc—During 1932, 10,259 patrols were sent out and 
covered approximately 240,957 miles. Whilst the distance traversed 
is not so great as in 1931, there is a big increase in the number of 
patrols. 

Apart from the ordinary Police routine, members of the force 
were called upon to perform extraneous duties in assisting in the 
collection of hut tax and of wool export duty, in providing prison 
guards, clerical assistance in various district offices, and services in 
the Medical and Veterinary Departments. 


Prisons. 


There are gaols at the Headquarter Camp of each of the seven 
districts into which the Territory is divided and in the sub-districts 
of Butha Buthe, Mokhotlong, and Peka. 


Buildings——All gaol buildings are of stone with iron roofs and 
cement floors: the inmates, however, are suppliedd with bed-boards 
on which to sleep. The majority of cells are built to contain on the 
average 8 to 10 prisoners, but there are usually one or two smaller 
ones for violent or dangerous inmates, or for occasional European 
convicts. Attached to each prison is an exercise yard and cement 
baths with water laid on. The cook-house is in the yard, and a 
daily scale of ration as laid down by statute is provided. As no 
special accommodation exists in the district gaols for female or 
European prisoners, they are invariably transferred to Maseru to 
serve sentence, etc. 


Health._—The health of the prisoners during 1932 has, on the whole, 
been good, the daily average on the sick list being 13. Fifteen 
deaths and two executions were recorded during the year. All 
prisoners are medically examined on admission, and the Medical 
Officers make regular visits to the gaols, apart from the weekly 
inspection when they accompany the District Administrative Officer 
in charge. Prisoners reporting sick are taken to the Government 
Dispensary, and if necessary are admitted to hospital where they 
are put into the ordinary public wards and treated on similar lines 
to other patients. 


Discipline-—During 1932 there have been more breaches of prison 
discipline, and more escapes of prisoners have been reported, than 
has previously been the case ; but on the whole the conduct of the 
prisoners has been good. Until 1929 the large majority of convicts 
were stock thieves, and persons committed for public violence in 
connexion with land disputes, with, of course, a large percentage of 
tax defaulters and persons convicted for offences against the other 
revenue laws. For the most part they were not the habitual 
criminal type, and gaol discipline was therefore more or less easy 
to maintain. Unfortunately during the past three years there has 
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been an influx of the more criminal type owing to the deportations 
of bad characters from the Union, and this policy has already made 
itself felt in the gaols throughout the Territory to the detriment 
of discipline. 


Labour.—During the year under review the policy commenced in 
1981 of utilizing convicts to a greater extent on road construction 
and maintenance in the vicinity of the various camps has been 
maintained. But, as a general rule, where possible they are trained 
to become useful members of society on release, by instruction in 
such trades as masonry, carpentry, building, and other kinds of 
manual labour. 


Sentences.—The majority of offenders are given the option of a 
fine or imprisonment with hard labour, but for the more serious 
offences sentences of imprisonment only are imposed. Provision 
has been made under Proclamation No. 55 of 1921 for,the punish- 
ment of offenders in certain cases under which the Court may in its 
discretion :— 

(a) postpone for a period not exceeding six months the 
passing of sentence, and release the offender on one or more 
conditions ; or 

(6) pass sentence but order the operation of the sentence to 
be suspended for a period not exceeding three years on such 
conditions as the Court may specify in the order; or 

(c) pass sentence of a fine or, in default of payment, imprison- 
ment, but suspend the issue of a warrant for committing the 
offender to a gaol in default of payment until the expiry of 
such period not exceeding twelve months as the Court may fix 
for payment,'in instalments or otherwise, of the amount of the 
fine or until default has been made. » 

Suspended sentences are invariably awarded in cases of default 
of payment of tax and similar offences against the revenue laws. 

Good conduct remission up to one-fourth of the sentence is 
allowed on all sentences of imprisonment for six months or more. 


Statistics—During the year under review 4,334 persons passed 
through the various gaols in the Territory, and of these 2,598 were 
committed to penal imprisonment. The corresponding figures for 
1931 were 4,025 and 2,552 respectively. 


Juvenile Offenders.—It has been the practice for several years to 
transfer all juvenile prisoners of from 15 to 20 years of age, whose 
sentences are over three months, to serve their sentences at the 
Peka, Gaol in order to prevent contact as far as possible with adult 
offenders. At Peka these juveniles are under the close supervision 
of the officer-in-charge, and they are taught stone-cutting, masonry 
work, road-making, repairs to buildings, and gardening. The gaol 
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is visited weekly by the Medical Officer from Teyateyaneng. Parents 
of these youths are allowed to visit them on Sundays, and religious 
services are held fortnightly by a native minister. The average 
daily number in this gaol during 1932 was 33, of which 16-5 were 
juveniles. Of the juveniles, the average daily on the sick list was 0-52. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LEGISLATION. 
The following legislation was issued during 1932 by proclamation 
in the Gazette :— 


(1) No. 2.—Customs (Primage) Proclamation, 1932. (Amending 
Proclamation No. 19 of 1925.) 


(2) No. 6.—Basutoland Pensions Further Amendment Proclama- 
tion, 1932, 


(3) No. 19.—Basutoland Trading (Amendment) Proclamation, 
1932, (amending No. 28 of 1928). 


(4) No. 20.—Basutoland Reformatories and Prisoners and Juven- 
ile Offenders Removal Proclamation, 1920 (Amendment) Proclama- 
tion, 1932. 


(5) No. 25.—Customs Tariff (Amendment) Proclamation, 1932. 


(6) No. 37.—Providing for the payment of contributions from 
Basutoland Funds towards the pension and gratuity of C. L. O’Brien 
Dutton. 


(7) No. 42.—Basutoland Appropriation (1932-33) Proclamation, 
1932. ; 


(8) No. 44.—Silver Coin Currency Control (Basutoland) Pro- 
clamation, 1932. Regulating the introduction of certain silver coin 
to Basutoland. 


(9) No. 47.—Amending further the Basutoland Stock and Produce 
Theft Repression Proclamation, 1921. 


(10) No. 48.—Basutoland Income Tax Proclamation, 1932. 
(11) No. 53.—Basutoland Currency Proclamation, 1932. 


(12) No. 57.—Basutoland Currency (Payments to Natives) Pro- 
clamation, 1932. 





PUBLIC 
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CHAPTER XV. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure for 
the past five financial years :— 


Head. 


Native Tax we 
Customs and Excise 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Licences ... as. 
Fees of Court or Office ... 
Judicial Fines 

Income Tax es 

Fees for Services Rendered 
Interest... 

Wool Export Duty 
Miscellaneous... 
Education Levy ... 


Totals ... 


Head. 


Resident Commissioner ... 
District Administration 
Police... 
‘Administration of Justice 
Posts and Telegraphs ... 
Public Works Department, 


Public Works Extraordinary ... 


Medical 
Education 
Lerotholi ‘Technical School 
Agriculture— 
Veterinary 
Agricultural 
Allowances to Chiefs 
National Council 
Leper Settlement 
ions ... 
Miscellaneous : 
Capital Expenditure 


Public Works Recurrent 





Totals 


REVENUE. 
1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 
£ £ £ £ £ 


187,744 141,719 186,237 125,665 116,783 
92,201 96,072 95,564 177,810 80,842 
8,466 9,181 9,377 8,883 9,964 
8,938 9,206 9,141 8,068 7,821 
956 1,094 1,083 810 1,042 
2,629 2,515 2,039 1,445 976 
12,843 16,022 10,732 5,929 3,957 
1,159 1,296 1,387 1,105 1,165 
2,275 3,670 5,101 4,033 3,997 
17,918 33,976 32,187 25,436 19,265 
7,913 10,038 8,943 8,654 8,040 
13,357 15,103 -14,885 = 13,963 13,017 





- £306,399 £339,892 £326,676 £281,801 £266,869 





EXPENDITURE. 


1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 


£ £ £ £ £ 
12,6382 13,099 12,724 12,783 12,789 
13,619 14,118 14,926 15,333 15,121 
39,160 38,357 38,678 37,600 35,455 
12,379 11,764 12,087 13,306 13,255 
11,118 11,568 += 13,494 12,004 ~—:11,027 
5,147 5,239 5,276 5,322 5,761 
3,671 2,747 3,597 5,168 345 
23,044 29,502 30,521 29,774 20,516 
26,121 25,676 26,832 28,202 25,394 
54,871 58,596 57,105 53,235 49,734 
6,566 6,658 6,674 5,772 5,541 


Pe 37,104 39,140 23,680 
we 30,874 39,1784 “5011 6,849 5,751 


12,002 12,562 14,260 13,754 ‘11,628 
1,641 1,762 1777 1,634 —«1,618 
19,558 19,238 20,077 21,6501 20,317 
11,797 11,828 14,291 12,726 11,242 
6,970 7,998 8468 7,225 6,758 
3,804 6,687 10,060 1,090 4,312 





. £294,874 £316,577 £333,862 £322,418 £280,189 
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Debt. 
The Basutoland Administration has no Public Debt, but its 
liabilities in connexion with the ‘“‘ Guardian’s Fund” and the 


“Native Education Fund ” were at 31st March, 1932, £25,171 and 
£8,127 respectively. 





Assets. 
The assets at 31st March, 1932, were as follows :— 
eS 
Standard Bank of South ee Limited.— 
“Current Account ”’ .. w. — 28,067 
“ Deposit Account ” aes a re 10,000 
Crown Agents for Colonies— 
“ Current Account” ... ee ens a 188 
* Deposit Account ” ... Soe es ma 17,000 
Balances with Sub-Accountants . Be bed 14,674 
On loan to Swaziland Administration wea ae 37,000 
Advances recoverable Hee ae ae eh 6,490 
Stores Suspense... ae a <> vee 9,610 
Total ... ia wae ate ... £118,029 





Description of Main Heads of Taxation. 


Native Tax.—The collection under this head for the year ended 
31st March, 1932, was £116,783. Fuller details as a the 
method of collection, etc., are given on page 31. 


Customs and Excise-—Under the Customs Agreement entered into 
with the Union of South Africa in 1910, the Basutoland Administra- 
tion receives annually 0-88575 per cent. of the total Customs 
revenue of the Union, less payments to Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and South West Africa. The amount received for the 
twelve months ended 31st March, 1932, was £79,186. 

In addition to the above, a duty is levied on importations of 
Union manufactured spirits and beer into Basutoland, and the 
amount received in this connexion for the above period was £1,656, 
making the total Customs revenue for the Territory, £80,842. The 
rates of duty on spirits and beer are governed by Part III of the 
Schedule to Proclamation No. 64 of 1921. 


Licences.—Trades and businesses are subject to annual licences 
in terms of the Schedule to Proclamation No. 28 of 1928, which 
consolidated and amended the laws relating to the carrying on of 
businesses in Basutoland. A duty at the rate of } per cent. is charged 
upon the purchase consideration in the case of the transfer of a 
General Trader’s Licence. Labour Agents’ and Motor Vehicle 
Registration Licences are governed by Proclamations Nos. 27 of 
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1907, as amended, and 7 of 1926, respectively. Assistant Com- 
missioners are responsible for the collection of all licence fees 
in their districts. 

The following table gives the chief classes of licences and the 
amount collected in respect of each, for the past two years :— 


1931. 1932. 

£ 

General Traders hte es oes 4,725 4,788 
Hawkers ee yuh ne oe 548 350 
Labour Agents oe oe a 292 247 
Labour Runners... a eed 168 49 
Commercial Travellers See a 543 433 
Miscellaneous sae mai oe. 644 697 
Motor Registration ... ae ees 1,048 1,159 
Motor Drivers S day ik 72 44 
Transfer Fees ba ie ee 27 54 
Totals ae .. £8,067 . £7,821 





Income-Tax.—The collection of income-tax is governed by the 
Basutoland Income-Tax Proclamation No. 52 of 1920, as amended. 
The general provisions of the Principal Proclamation apply each 
year to the determination of the taxable amount on which the 
tax is to be levied and the collection of the amount payable in 
respect of that taxable amount, but the actual rates to be levied 
are fixed by Proclamation each year. 


The taxes imposed for the year 1931 were: (i) Normal Tax, 
(ii) Super Tax; and the rates were fixed as follows :— 


(i) Normal Tax :— 


(a) In the case of companies, for each pound of the taxable 
amount, two shillings and sixpence. 

(b) In the case of persons other than companies, for each 
pound of the taxable amount, one shilling and as many two- 
thousandths of a penny as there are pounds in that amount, 
subject to a maximum rate of two shillings in every pound. 


(ii) Super Tax :— 


(a) When the amount subject to super tax does not exceed 
twenty-four thousand pounds, for each pound of such amount, 
one shilling and as many five-hundredths of one penny as there 
are pounds in that amount. 
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(6) When the amount subject to super tax exceeds twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of such amount, five 
shillings. 

The amount collected for the income-tax year ended 30th June, 
1931, was as follows :— 








£ 
Arrear Tax ... sz aoe ue oe moe 100 | 
Current Tax ... ae aa ee .. 8,857 } 
Total ... os 28 .. £8,957 ' 





The following table shows the sources from which taxable incomes 
were derived and the amount of tax paid from each source, and also 


compares the collection with the previous year. 
1930-31 1931-32. + or — 





Source. 





£ £ £ 
General traders ... oss see ae 2,464 650 — 1,814 
Civil servants - 1,216 1,287 + 71 
Employed persons 262 221 —- 41 
Others... on 1,015 934 — 81 
Non-residents 972 865 — 107 
Totals oe see £5,929 £3,957 —£1,972 





The number of incomes for current tax and the total amounts of 
taxable incomes in the various categories were :— 


Number. Category. Taxable Income. 
£ £ 

36 500 and under 14,244 

32 501 to 750 19,991 

30 751 to 1,000 25,490 

25 1,001 to 2,000 30,048 

5 2,001 and over 16,155 

128 £105,928 


Wool Export Duty—The imposition and the collection of the duty 
on wool and mohair exported from the Territory are governed by 
the Wool and Mohair Export Duty Proclamation No. 14 of 1923, 
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as amended. This duty was originally imposed to help to defray 
the expenses of the costly campaign inaugurated to eradicate scab 
among sheep and goats which was at that time very rife throughout 
Basutoland. 


The duty levied during the first half of the financial year ending 
81st March, 1932, was at the rate of one halfpenny upon every 
pound of wool or mohair exported ; but from Ist September, 1931, 
owing to the continued slump in the prices obtaining for wool and 
mohair, the duty was reduced to twopence for every twelve and 
a-half pounds exported. The total receipts for the year amounted 
to £19,265. 


Education Levy—tIn accordance with Proclamation No. 13 of 
1927, every adult native male domiciled in Basutoland has to pay 
a levy of three shillings per annum, and the total amount collected 
each year is credited to a special fund known as the “ Basutoland 
Native Education Fund,” and is devoted solely to purposes of 
native education. For purposes of convenience this levy is collected 
in conjunction with the hut tax, and both are embodied in one 
receipt which is superscribed, “ Hut Tax, £1 5s. 0d.; Education 
Levy, 3s.” 


Customs Tariff. 


Tn accordance with the Customs Agreement entered into with the 
Union Government in 1910, Basutoland maintains a Customs 
tariff similar to that which exists in the Union of South Africa. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 


Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclamation No. 16 of 
1907 as amended, and are mostly chargeable in respect of the fol- 
lowing instruments, acts, etc., arbitrations and awards, bills of 
exchange, bonds, courts of law, acts and deeds of donations, leases, 
transfers, and in respect of duties performed by the Master of 
Court. 


Hut Tax. 


Hut tax is imposed by the Basutoland Native Tax Proclamation, 
1911, (as amended). Every adult male native domiciled in Basuto- 
land is liable for the payment of a tax at the rate of twenty-five 
shillings per annum and in addition, if such native has more than 
one wife according to native custom, a further sum of twenty-five 
shillings for every such additional wife. No native, however, is 
liable to pay in respect of himself and his wives more than three 
pounds fifteen shillings in any one year. A native inhabitant of 
the Union who resides in Basutoland for twelve months becomes 
liable to taxation in respect of that year, unless he is able to prove 
payment of tax in the country of his permanent residence. 
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Assistant Commissioners are empowered to exempt from the pay- 
ment of tax, for any one year or more, any native who is incapacitated 
by extreme old age, personal infirmity, or other causes from earning 
a livelihood. 


The Assistant Commissioners are in charge of the collection of tax 
in their districts, which duty they carry out through the chiefs and 
headmen who are nominally responsible to them for the collection 
in their respective wards. Paid native collectors operate in each 
district under the supervision of the Assistant Commissioners, and 
in conjunction with the chiefs to whose wards they are appointed. 
To encourage the chiefs to interest themselves in this very important 
part of their duties they are paid annual gratuities based on a per- 
centage of the yearly collection in their respective wards. Facilities 
also exist, and are largely used both by individuals and by labour 
recruiting agencies, for the payment of tax at the Government 
offices situated in each of the camps and at the more important 
ports of exit. Members of the Basutoland Mounted Police are 
invariably employed towards the end of each financial year to 
patrol the districts, accompanied by chiefs’ messengers, to give a 
stimulus to the collection and to bring in defaulters. 


An officer of the Administration was stationed temporarily in 
Johannesburg during the year, with a staff of five native clerks, for 
the purpose of collecting arrear and current tax from Basutoland 
natives working on the gold mines along the Reef. Upwards of 
30,000 Basuto are always employed on the mines, and at the time 
operations commenced many natives had been away from Basuto- 
land for four or five years. The collection was a great success, and 
when once the initial difficulties had been overcome the natives 
appeared to be keen to pay. £17,300 was collected during the 
period Ist April to 31st July, 1932, at which date the collection was 
closed. A further collection was started on Ist January, 1933. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LABOUR. 


The gold mines play an increasingly large part in the economic 
position of the Territory, by employing annually large numbers of 
Basuto. Undoubtedly they have been a very great stand-by 
during the present depression as providing practically the only 
well-paid field for labour. It is estimated that there are upwards 
of 35,000 Basuto on the mines at present and that over one million 
pounds is annually paid out to Basutoland natives. Many of them 
remit money through the Native Deposit and Remittance Agency 
to their families in Basutoland, and a big majority of them defer a 
portion of their monthly wage in order that they may collect it on 
their return home. 
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During 1932 £37,814 was paid out in remittances and £50,165 
in deferred pay. 


The following table gives the number of passes issued during the 
year and indicates the purpose for which the natives left the 
Territory :— 


A. Labour. Mines :— 


Gold sae 25,642 

Coal ek eee 47 

Diamonds a 62 

Total Mines ... 25,751 
— 25,751 
Agriculture Se Se «.. 12,678 
Miscellaneous... aie . 19,628 
Total Labour ... se ... 58,057 
B. Visiting ... 38,010 
Total... 0... vse ee 96,067 


(20347—28) Wt, 1447—30681 626 9/33 P.St. G.7/ 8 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 


March, 1932. Omd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 


£1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 


Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 


Banana Breeding at tho Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 


(E.M.B. 47.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. . Report of Proceedings. 


2s. 6d. (28. 11d.). 


Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 


Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 2d.), 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (£.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 14.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (2s. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) ls. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (2s. 5d.). 
Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 

Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 

Importing Countries in the World, (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28. 5d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 

Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (1.M.B. 66.) 1s, (1s. 3d.). 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is, (1s. 2d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The island of Mauritius js of volcanic origin. It is situated in 
the South Indian Ocean at about 1,400 miles from the east coast 
of Africa and lies between 19° 50’ and 20° 35’ S. latitude and 
between 57° 18° and 57° 48° EB. longitude. The greatest length 
from north to south js nearly 39 miles and the widest breadth from 
east to west is 29 miles. The area of the island is about 716 square 
miles exclusive of that of several small islets round the coast which 
measure about 4 square miles. 

The Dependencies comprise a large number of small islands 
between 230 and 1,200 miles away. The largest, Rodrigues, which 
Ties 350 miles to the north-east of Mauritius had a population 
estimated at 8,691 on 31st December, 1932. The estimated popu- 
lation of the lesser Dependencies on that date was 1,246. 
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Mauritius is situated just within the tropics and enjoys a climate 
free from extremes of weather except that tropical cyclones at times 
cause considerable damage to crops, but rarely to buildings. For a 
great part of the year south-east trade winds, heavily laden with 
moisture, blow gently over the island tempering the tropical heat. 
The rain falls mostly in showers. Particularly in the summer 
months, December-March, the south-east winds are replaced by 
the light variable winds of the doldrums, which cause discomfort 
to Europeans, although the temperatures are not high, whereas in 
the winter months in the residential districts at altitudes of 1,300 
to 1,800 feet the temperature may fall to 50° F. The yearly 
rainfall varies from 30 inches on parts of the coast to 150 inches 
in the upland regions. 


The Mascarene Archipelago was probably known to Arab navi- 
gators at an early date and was no doubt visited later by the Malays 
who colonized Madagascar in the 15th and 16th centuries. 


The Portuguese rediscovered it in 1507. They only used 
Mauritius as a port of call for repairs and supplies, and let loose 
pigs, goats, deer, and monkeys. It seems probable that rats were 
introduced in this period as they were a serious pest to the 
succeeding Dutch colonists. 


The Dutch took possession from 1598 and were employed chiefly 
in exploiting the ebony. They attempted to cultivate sugar cane, 
but were frustrated by rats. Athough they denuded the forests of 
ebony they later added to the economic resources of the island by 
introducing useful trees, plants, and cattle. Negroes were imported 
for labour, and, as escape into the forests was easy, bands of 
runaway slaves called Maroons were formed. The combination 
of the rats and this dangerous population of mixed, but mostly 
African, origin uncontrolled by any tribal or political system proved 
too much for the Dutch who abandoned the island in 1710. 


The French annexed it in 1715, and by 1722 the population, 
apart from Maroons, amounted to 160 persons, soldiers, colonists, 
and slaves. Mahé de la Bourdonnais was chosen to develop the 
Colony and arrived in 1735. In order to make the island self- 
supporting, he introduced manioc and maize from Brazil and pro- 
moted the extension of agriculture by introducing products from 
all parts of the tropical world. He especially encouraged the cul- 
tivation of sugar. He substituted animal draught for carriage by 
slaves, and to ensure an adequate supply of labour he brought 
slaves from Africa. From an encampment of straw huts he built 
up Port Louis into a town of public buildings, private houses, 
stores, shops, and barracks. La Bourdonnais laid the foundations 
of modern Mauritius. 


In 1755 large herds of cattle were brought in from Madagascar. 
Pierre Poivre, Intendant in 1767, established the cultivation of 
cloves and nutmegs. 
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In 1810, when Mauritius became British, the population had grown 
from 160 to about 80,000, of whom 65,000 were slaves. Sugar 
was then, as now, the principal product, and, when in 1825 the 
duty of ten shillings a hundredweight, levied on Mauritian sugar 
entering England (in order to protect the West Indian sugar), 
was remitted, cane plantations immediately developed to a large 
extent, fresh land was put under cultivation, roads were opened, 
and steam power was applied to mills. From 18,000,000 pounds 
the output of sugar rose to 41,000,000 pounds in 1827, and increased 
annually afterwards. 


On the abolition of slavery, 68,613 slaves were freed, and the 
colonists received £2,112,632 in compensation. 


In 1842 Indian immigration at the rate of 6,000 a year was 
approved, and this resulted in an entire change of the balance of 
the population. 


After a terrible outbreak of malaria in 1866 the wealthier in- 
habitants of Port Louis moved to higher parts of the island. As 
a result the country towns expanded considerably and the roads 
were improved and extended. The railway, begun in 1859, became 
very popular. One of the most striking features of the progress 
made has been the social and economic development of the Indians 
who to-day own and cultivate more than two-fifths of the whole 
area under sugar cane. Nearly half the investors in the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank are Indians, and out of a total of over 
Rs. 5,100,000 deposited there on the 30th June, 19382, more than 
Rs. 2,100,000 belonged to Indians. Besides becoming gardeners 
and taxi-drivers, many Indians have taken to raising cows, goats, 
fruits, and vegetables, and the supply of these essential foodstuffs 
is almost entirely in the hands of Indians. The section of the 
population they have displaced centres more and more in the towns, 
forming the clerk and artisan class. 


From 1902 to 1909 the island suffered from severe financial 
depression owing to the low price of sugar. Matters were aggravated 
in 1902 by an outbreak of surra which caused great havoc among 
the draught animals, and necessitated the introduction of mechanical 
transport. 


A Royal Commission was appointed in 1909 to investigate the 
resources and administration of the island and reported in 1910. 


About 1911 the destructive beetle Phytalus Smithii was discovered 
in the sugar canes and about four hundred millions of these insects 
are now destroyed every year. 


The great rise in the price of sugar which took place during 
and after the War brought prosperity, and both the Government 
and the general community were for a time far more prosperous 
than ever before. 
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As a result a number of important schemes were inaugurated, 
including the amelioration of sanitary conditions, the improvement 
of the harbour, the extension and improvement of water-supplies 
both for domestic purposes and for irrigation, the improvement 
of the railways, and the extension of education. 


Unfortunately, however, from 1921 onwards the price of sugar 
fell, and the greatly lessened revenues of the Colony had to provide 
for the maintenance of many works undertaken in better times. 
In 1929 the state of the sugar industry was so bad that Sir Francis 
Watts was appointed, at the Colony’s request, to visit the island, 
and to report on the economic situation. The Home Government 
was, however, unable to approve his recommendations that a sub- 
sidy should be given to sugar to supplement the preference 
granted on sugar imported into the United Kingdom, though a 
loan was made to the planters from local funds. Despite this 
loan, however, and an earlier loan granted in 1929, the condition 
of the sugar industry at the end of 1930 was extremely serious. 


The situation became worse in 1931 owing to a cyclone which 
caused considerable damage to property and reduced the year’s out- 
put of sugar by about 33 per cent. The Imperial Government 
guaranteed a loan of £750,000 for planters, house-owners, and 


repairs to Government property, on condition that a Financial. 


Commission should visit Mauritius with a view to devising measures 
to bring about a balanced budget. The Commission’s report* was 
published at the beginning of 1932 and immediate steps were taken 
to carry out measures of retrenchment and economy. As a result 
a balanced budget for the year 1932-33 was prepared. 


CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of Mauritius is vested in a Governor, with an 
Executive Council of four ex officio members, and a Council of 
Government. 


The Council of Government was first established in 1825. It 
consisted of the Governor and four officials. 


The next year the Constitution was amended and a Council, 
including unofficial members, was introduced. This Constitution 
provided for a Council of Government composed of certain officers 
of the Crown and of an equal number of other persons to be 
taken from the chief landed population and principal merchants of 
the Colony; seven officials and seven unofficials were accordingly 
appointed. 





* Omd. 4034. 
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The Constitution was again amended in October, 1885. The 
Council of Government, under the revised Constitution, is composed 
of the Governor, eight ez officio members, nine members nominated 
by the Governor and ten members elected by the population : of 
the latter, two represent the town of Port Louis, the capital of the 
island, and the remaining eight the rural districts. At least one- 
third of the nominated members must be persons not holding 
any public office. Debates in the Council may be either in English 
or French. 


The number of registered electors on 31st December, 1932, was 
10,485. Every male person who is qualified as follows is entitled 
to be registered as a voter : 


(1) has attained the age of 21 years; 


(2) is under no legal incapacity, and is in possession of his 
civil rights ; 

(8) is a British subject by birth or naturalization ; 

(4) has resided in the Colony for three years at least previous 
to the date of registration, and possesses one of the following 
qualifications :— 

(a) is the owner of an immoveable property of the annual 
value of Rs.300. 

(b) is paying rent at the rate of at least Rs.25 a month; 

(c) is the owner of moveable property within the Colony 
of the value of at least Rs.3,000; 

(d) is the husband of a wife, or the eldest son of a 
widow possessing any one of the above qualifications ; 

(e) is in receipt of a yearly salary of at least Rs.600 
or of a monthly salary of at least Rs.50; and 

(f) is paying licence duty to the amount of at least 
Rs.200 a year. 


The ordinary duration of the sessions of the Council of Govern- 
ment is eight months, from May to December, and meetings are 
held on alternate Tuesdays or oftener when necessary. The life 
of a Council is five years. 


The town of Port Louis is administered by a Municipality, an 
institution which dates as far back as 1790. It was then called 
“* Municipalité du Canton de Port Louis ’’ and was instituted, as 
were other local Municipalities by the ‘‘ Assemblée Coloniale ”’. 
These institutions are mentioned in the law of the constitution of 
the Ile de France promulgated by the ‘‘ Assemblée Coloniale ’’. 
on 21st April, 1791. Sixteen prominent men of the town acted 
as Councillors of the ‘‘ Municipalité du Canton de Port Louis” 
and were denominated the ‘‘ Conseil des Notables ’’. The ‘‘ Conseil 
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des Notables ’’ was dissolved in 1792. It was reconstituted at the 
end of the 18th century under the denomination of the ‘‘ Conseil 
des Communes ’’ and was abolished on 10th February, 1820. 


The present Municipal Corporation dates from 1850, the first 
elections taking place at the Masonic Ledge ‘‘ La Triple 
Esperance ’’ from 21st to 23rd February in that year. On 24th 
August, 1925, the Municipal Corporation celebrated the 75th 
anniversary of its foundation. 


The administration of the other principal townships of the Colony, 
viz., Curepipe, Beau Bassin and Rose Hill, and Quatre Bornes is 
vested in Boards of Commissioners appointed annually by the 
Governor. These Boards are empowered to take measures within 
the prescribed limit of the township for the making, maintenance, 
etc., of roads, sewers, bridges, canals, and other works of public 
utility, for the prevention of fires, and for the proper paving and 
lighting of the town, etc., provided that no such arrangements 
contravene the existing sanitary rules and regulations made by the 
sanitary authorities. 


In addition to the Township Boards, District Boards are 
appointed annually for each district. These Boards are empowered 
to pass regulations for the making, maintenance, and improvement 
of branch roads and footpaths, and for the levying of taxes. 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


The population is divided for statistical purposes into (1) the 
general population, i.e., Europeans and descendants of Europeans 
and people of African, Chinese, and mixed origin; and (2) the 
Indian population, i.e., Indian immigrants and their descendants. 
The Indian population forms much the largest section. 


The estimated total population of the island on 31st December, 
1982, was 388,400 distributed as under :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
General population ... 61,799 64,193 125,972 
Indian population ... 185,718 126,710 262,428 


There was a slight increase of 724 among the general population 
and a, decrease of 3,368 among the Indian population giving a net 
decrease of 2,644 compared with the figures of 1931. 


The geographical distribution of the population is shown in the 
following table :— 
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The births during the year numbered 10,266 and the deaths 
12,848, against 11,941 and 15,467 in 1931. 

The birth-rate in the general population was 32.1 per 1,000 
against 36.9 in 1931 and in the Indian population 23.5 against 
27.1 in 1981. 

The death-rates per thousand in the two populations were 29.0 
_and 84.6 respectively in 1932 against 33.3 and 41.8 in 1931. 

The highest death-rate for 1932 is shown in Black River, 51.0, 
and the lowest in Plaines Wilhems, 24.7, in a thousand. 

The death-rate for the whole Colony was 32.8 and for Port 
Louis 33.6 in a thousand compared with 39.1 and 38.6 in 1931. 

The marriages during the year numbered 1,271 as compared 
with 1,236 in 1931. The marriage-rate of the population was 3.3 
in 1932 against 3.1 in 1931. 

The number of deaths of infants under one year was 1,632 as 
against 2,425 in 1931; the deaths of infants represent 12.6 per cent. 
of the total number of deaths for the year. The infantile mortality- 
rate was 159 per thousand births against 203 per thousand in 1931. 

The arrivals in the Colony amounted to 3,186 including discharged 
seamen, and the departures from the Colony numbered 3,248 in- 
cluding engaged seamen as compared with 3,662 and 4,452 
respectively in 1931. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 


The present constitution of the Medical and Health Department 
dates back to 1895 when under Ordinance No. 32 of 1894-95 the 
powers vested in the General Board of Health were transferred to 
the Director, Medical and Health Department. 

Under the general control of a Director and Deputy-Director 
the medical and sanitary administration of the eight rural districts 
is entrusted to Government Medical Officers who supervise the 
work of the subordinate staff. In Port Louis a Medical Officer of 
Health is responsible for the sanitation of the town and is also 
Port Health Officer. 

Tiach district of the Colony, with the exception of Black River, 
is provided with a hospital and also with a variable number of 
dispensaries in charge of resident dispensers. 

These dispensaries are visited at least twice a week by the 
Government Medical Officer who is also Poor Law Officer and 
Public Vaccinator. 

The hospitals of the Colony are divided into two groups :— 

(i) General hospitals; namely, Civil, Victoria, and Moka, 
totalling 684 beds, which are fully equipped for X-ray and 
major operative work ; and 

Gii) District hospitals where only medical and midwifery 
cases are admitted and where minor surgery is carried out to 
a certain extent. 
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Patients who apply to the latter hospitals and require special 
treatment, surgical or otherwise, are conveyed to the nearest 
general hospital by motor ambulances. 

There are also a Mental Hospital and a Leper Hospital adminis- 
tered by the Department. 

From the sanitary point of view, the two chief problems are 
hookworm disease and malaria. 

Hookworm disease was no doubt introduced into the Colony 
by Indian immigranis. 

It is difficult to assign a date to its first appearance, but it was 
microscopically diagnosed in 1895. 

More insidious than malaria in its general manifestations, 
ankylostomiasis did not, at first, attract public attention, and it is 
feared that even now the leading classes do not quite realise its 
social and economical importance—yet, reviewing the disease in 
Health Problems of the Empire, the late Sir Andrew Balfour 
writes :— 

‘* Ankylostomiasis is perhaps the Imperial disease par 
excellence, for even Malaria does not, day in and day out, 
produce such heavy ‘economic loss.’’ 

The fight against the disease is entrusted to a special branch of 
the Medical and Health Department, and progress realized during 
recent years is most encouraging. 

The history of malaria dates back to 1865—prior to that year it 
is almost certain that, despite the numerous imported cases, the 
Anopheles did not exist in the Colony and there was no endemic 
malaria. : 

Early in 1865 a few cases were recorded near Port Louis in the 
marshy locality lying at the mouth of Grand River North West. 
At the end of the same year an epidemic broke out in Black River 
on Wolmar Estate and all the coastal districts were very rapidly 
swept by the disease. 

Efforts to control malaria have not, so far, been very successful, 
and this is attributable chiefly to unsystematic work. The time 
will come, it is hoped, when the population will realize that the 
financial resources of the Colony do not permit of a simultaneous 
attack on all the anopheline strongholds. Some districts must 
continue to suffer while others are being attended to and the fight 
must be carried out from the hinterland to the sea. 

An attempt of this nature was made a few years ago, but owing 
to financial stringency very little progress has been achieved since 
1930. 

During the year under review no material change was made in 
the organization of the Department and, on the whole, conditions 
have been more favourable than in 1931. As an indication the 
death-rate dropped from 41.8 to 33.3 per thousand inhabitants. 

In October, sporadic cases of bacillary dysentery occurred in 
every district. The water supply was not at fault and the spread 
of the disease is probably due to contamination of foodstuff by flies. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOUSING. 


The housing of the wage-earning population of the Colony may 
be considered in three categories : (a) housing on estates, (b) hous- 
ing in rural areas not estates, and (c) housing in towns. 


Estate labourers are, for the most part, adequately housed. They 
are accommodated in lines, or rows of huts constructed either of 
stone or of wattle and daub, with roofs more commonly of thatch, 
but frequently of corrugated iron. Adequate provision is made for 
the ventilation and lighting of these quarters, but ventilation and 
lighting appear generally to be disliked by the occupants. At night, 
every accessible crevice is carefully closed, though the ‘presence of 
ridge ventilation in many cases assures reasonable change of air 
in spite of the efforts of the occupants to exclude fresh air from 
their sleeping apartments. When the dwelling is thatched the 
problem of assuring adequate ventilation is difficult. 


The lines must be kept clear of weeds, and all houses are 
required to have a clear space of at least ten feet round them. 


Each camp has adequate latrine accommodation and a supply of 
wholesome water is laid on, though in many cases the labourers 
prefer to use the polluted water of streams or nearby irrigation 
channels for their domestic purposes. 


As a general rule, the lines are not lit at night. This is scarcely 
mecessary as the occupants retire shortly after sunset. 


The housing in rural areas not estates is fairly satisfactory. It is 
in the labouring class of the population that one can very often see 
racial difference in the choice of building materials. The negro 
will build an untidy-looking shack of old timber, scrap pieces of 
wood, petrol cases, and petrol tins hammered out flat, whereas the 
Indian will construct a very neat hut of wattle and clay or cow- 
dung, on a stone plinth, furnished with a small verandah, and 
roofed with a compact thatch. The amenities of life are few. 
There is seldom water laid on to the premises. Unless the occupier 
has dug a well, he generally has to carry his water from the nearest 
standpipe which may be some five hundred yards away. 


In the towns conditions are, as a rule, unsatisfactory. The chief 
features about the town housing are overcrowding and overbuild- 
ing ; overcrowding is caused by poverty and overbuilding arises as a 
necessary consequence of overcrowding. Many, if not most, 
families of the labouring classes live in one room. Fortunately, 
children are seldom confined to the house on account of inclement 
weather, and they can pass most of their time in the open air. 
Rickets is very uncommon in consequence, as are other con- 
sequences of overcrowding in places where the climatic conditions 
are more severe either on account of excessive cold or excessive 
light and heat. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION. 


Meteorological Conditions and Sugar Production. 


Except for the occurrence of a cyclone of moderate violence on 
10th April, weather conditions were highly favourable from an 
agricultural point of view. Temperature was generally above 
average, whilst the amount and distribution of rainfall was excep- 
tionally good. 


The cyclone which occurred on Sunday, 10th April, was fortu- 
nately of short duration, but wind velocities exceeding 50 miles per 
hour were experienced at the Central Experimental Station. The 
centre of the disturbance passed over the island and the consequent 
shift of the wind through 180° intensified the effects on the already 
tall canes. Fortunately this cyclone, unlike the 1931 visitation, 
was followed by showers which were well distributed all over the 
island. 


The sugar production, calculated on the moisture and tempera- 
ture conditions which obtained during the growing season, irrespec- 
tive of the cyclones, approximated to 262 thousand metric tons. 
The final compilation of production for 1982 gave a total of 247.22 
thousand metric tons, so that the reduction due to the cyclone 
approximates to 15 thousand metric tons, or about 6 per cent. 


The following table gives the summarized results of the meteoro- 
logical observations taken at the Central Experimental Station :— 





Departure Departure 

Air from Rainfall. from 

Month and Year. Temperature. normal. mim. normal. 

°C. °C. Per cent 

1931. 
November as _ 22-2 + 0-5 160-5 + 214 
December See a 23-7 + 0-4 46-0 - 
1932. 

January .. 24°3 + 0:2 210-7 — 2 
February .. 23-9 — 0-4 396-6 + 44 
March... 24°3 + 06 339-4 + 9 
April 22-5 — O01 265-5 + 140 
May 19-9 — 0-6 110-3 + 
June 18-6 0-0 167-6 + 90 
July 18-1 + 0-1 43-3 — 39 
August 18-4 + 0-4 41-2 — 2 
September 18-7 0-0 50-3 + 8 
October 19-7 — O01 43-4 - 4 
November 21-9 + 0-2 27-1 — 60 
December 22-8 — 0:5 31-3 — 62 
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The Sugar Industry. 


The sugar production, in 1932, in the various districts of the 
islands, compared with the preceding six years, is shown in the 
following table. 


Unit=One thousand metric tons. 
Districts. 1932. 1931. 1930. 1929. 1928. 1927. 1926 
Pamplemousses and 
sere du Renee 62-73 41-81 43-00 54-68 659-55 62:72 44-15 





Flacg... oe 35-97 27-91 37-81 388-91. 41-17 33-21 26-02 
Moka aS 34:12 20-83 32-10 35-97 34-76 30-88 31:27 
Plaines Wilhems and 
Black River ws» 26-11 17-98 24-43 24-88 926-12 24-09 24-32 
Savanne_... «+ 41°63 27-01 37-09 36-41 41-41 35-88 35-13 
Grand Port +» 46:66 28-52 46:53 47-18 50°42 41-22 31-70 
Total ... s+ 247-22 164-01 220-96 238-03 253-43 218-00 192.59 





The extraction of sugar per cent. of cane approximated to 11.09. 
Figures for the last decade are as follows :— 


Year. Extraction of sugar Year. Extraction of sugar 
per cent. of cane. per cent. of cane. 

1928 ... vv 10°51 1928 ... ve 10°76 

1924 ... vee 10-28 1929 ... 10°54 

1925 ... +» 10°56 1930 ... v. 10°92 

1926 ... vee 9°94 1931 ... . 10°61 

1927 . - 10°53 1932... . 11-09 


Grades of eugar. —The proportion of raws (984° polarization) is 
markedly higher than last year, being 87.5 per cent. as against 
83 per cent. in 1981. The change which has taken place in this 
regpect during the past ten years is illustrated in the following 
table. 





Years Percentage of :— 

Vesous. Raws. Lows. 
1923 As wee oe cee 97-61 2-80 
1924 ae Re one ae 98-34 1-66 
1925 aA see ee ve 98-21 1-79 
1926 nee Pa ee aes 98-10 1-90 
1927 e a su eae 98-63 ae 1°37 
1928 pe ees dee wee: 71-380 27-30 0-90 
1929 oie oe a : 23-90 75°20 0-90 
1930 ae ee Be oa) 16-80 82-50 0-70 
1931 a3 or ey eet. 16-20 83-10 0:70 
1932 12-10 87-50 0-40 


Area under sugar cane. —At the beginning of 1932, the area under 
cane cultivation was estimated at 134,915 acres. Estates with 
mill cultivated 50,785 acres and estates without mill 34,540 acres. 
The total estate cultivation was then 63 per cent. of the total area 
under cane. The balance was made up of lands cultivated by small 
planters, mostly Indian. It is expected that the total area under 
cane has been somewhat increased during the year, but no reliable 
figures are available as yet. 
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Disposal of the 1931 sugar crop.—As in preceding years, the bulk 
of the Mauritius sugar production went to the United Kingdom. 
The total exported at the end of the, export year 1931-32 was 
153,259 tons, distributed as follows :— 

Tons (metric). 


United Kingdom ... ae he eee «.. 187,533 
Dominion of Canada Fe ae re .. 15,495 
Other places ... ae ay ie se yas 231 

Total ... ... 158,259 


The exportation of the 1932-33 production was as follows at the 
end of December, 1932 :— 
Tons (metric). 


United Kingdom... oe See en ... 127,556 
Other places ... ee abs eid a ag 125 
Total ... ... 127,681 


Sugar Market.—The deterioration of the sugar market continued 
during the earlier months of the year and, had it not been for the 
assistance of Imperial Preference, plus a slight improvement in 
market prices, the sugar industry of Mauritius would have been in 
very serious straits. 

The local Sugar Syndicate continued its operations in 1932 on 
much the same lines as heretofore, controlling more than 80 per 
cent. of the entire sugar production of the island. 

It is anticipated that the net price for the 1932 crop to planters, 
from the Syndicate, will be between Rs. 6.15 and Rs. 6.20 per 50 
kilos. This figure does not include commission and/or brokerage. 
However, the average cost of production will be well below the 
price received and the consequent favourable money balance will 
improve to some extent the precarious position in which the in- 
dustry has, for the last few years, been placed. On a number of 
estates curtailment of expenses had passed the economic limit; 
some improvement in factories and field may now, with confidence, 
be expected. 

Fertilizers.—During the year 12,726,702 kilos were imported at a 
value of Rs. 1,325,439 as against 11,876,472 kilos in 1931 at a 
value of Rs. 1,515,208. 

Labour conditions.—A reduction of wages took place in 1932 
.which ‘corresponded with a general decrease in the cost of living 
as foodstuffs, rice in particular, experienced a marked drop in price. 

The concentration of population (one-fourth of total) in the 
central and healthier district of Plaines Wilhems, renders often 
precarious the labour supply on estates unfavourably situated in 
the low-lying districts of the island. 
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Sugar machinery—Machinery to the value of Rs.277,656 was 
imported during the year as compared with Rs.399,124 in the 
preceding year. No tractors or ploughs were imported. Tramway 
material for use on sugar estates, to the value of Rs.110,289, was 
imported as compared with Rs.79,234 in 1981. 


Sugar Cane Research Station.—This organization received its full 
complement of officers by the appointment and arrival of Dr. 
Evans, Physiological Botanist. Material progress has been accom- 
plished. 


Insect pests.—The beetle known as Phytalus (Phytalus Smithii, 
Arrow) continues to predominate. The collecting season of 1931-32 
yielded a return of 356,376,727 beetles, which was 32 millions more 
than the preceding season. The season 1932-33 had, at the end of 
1932, produced a total of 191,585,765 beetles, showing a diminution 
on the previous seagon’s results at the same date of some 65 millions 
insects. Weather conditions during the collecting season, however, 
had up till the end of the year been unusually dry, a factor which 
has in other years had an arresting effect on the emergence of adults. 
It is not wise, therefore, to raise at present any false hopes that 
this season may result in a total capture lower than that of 1931-32. 

The cessation of the campaign of larvae destruction during 1931 
caused an abnormal corresponding increase of adults during the 
1931-32 season of emergence. An intimate study of the further 
possibilities of the biological control of this beetle is about to be 
made. A fresh parasite has already been introduced from Mada- 
gascar which gives promise. Last, but by no. means least, there 
is the work of the Sugar Cane Research Station which, in part, is 
being directed towards the production of a cane which, in addition 
to its other desirable properties, will possess a rooting system too 
deeply and strongly developed for serious damage by Phytalus larvae. 


Minor Agricultural Industries. 


Tobacco.—With the opening of the Government Tobacco Ware- 
house in February this industry was placed on an entirely different 
footing. Growers can now be assured of obtaining a regular price 
for their products and manufacturers will in future be sure of their 
immediate supplies. It is only natural, perhaps, that the small 
planters were a little apprehensive at first of the activities of the 
warehouse but confidence is now fully restored. The production 
of good quality leaf is rapidly progressing. 

There can be no doubt that this local minor industry exhibits 
promise of a successful future. 

Livestock and animal produce.—Less cattle were imported for 
beef during 1932 than 1931. This is due to reduced purchasing 
powers and to the development of the local cattle industry. 

Cattle on estates numbered 13,260 in 1932 as against 12,004 in 
1931. Sheep were 1,584 as against 1,073 in 1931. Pigs and goats 
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numbered 1,713 and 4,493 respectively as compared with 2,077 and 
4,449 in 1931. 


Rum, industrial alcohol, and Cernite—During the year 578,209 
litres of alcohol were distilled for human consumption as against 
618,172 in 1931. The export of rum amounted to 5,308 litres 
valued at Rs.1,489 as against 21,086 litres valued at Rs.6,623 
during 19381. 


In 1918 a patent was granted to Messrs. Edouard Langlois and 
Philippe d’Oisy Fayd’herbe to protect a fuel mixture composed of 
ether 30 per cent., alcohol 60 per cent.; and kerosene 10 per cent. 
The mixture was manufactured by the ‘‘ Cernite and Alcohol 
Company, Limited,’’ and was sold under the trade mark of Cernite, 
for internal combustion engines. After a short while, the manu- 
facture was given up, owing to the high proportion of impurities 
in the alcohol and ether produced in the company’s distillery, but 
since then, considerable progress has been made in the manufacture 
of both alcohol and ether through the erection of modern plants 
in St. Antoine distillery. For the six months ending December, 
1932, the production of Cernite reached 162,200 litres and that of 
industrial alcohol 124,340. 


Rice industry.—Owing to the extremely low price of rice the 
cultivation of this food plant has decreased and only 125 arpents 
were under rice cultivation during the year. The small planter 
finds that he can obtain more remunerative results from growing 
other food crops. 


Pineapple industry.—After a period of hesitation there are now 
positive signs that the public is really taking an active interest 
in this industry. A Pineapple Committee, composed of representa- 
tive planters with the Director of Agriculture as Chairman, has 
been appointed in order to co-ordinate interested effort. Many 
orders for plants of Smooth Cayenne have been received by the 
Department and arrangements have been made for the rapid pro- 
pagation and distribution of this variety. There are now twenty- 
five acres under Smooth Cayenne and it is intended to plant forty 
acres in the early months of 1933. The increase in thé acreage of 
this desirable type of pine for canning represents a very real 
progress. 


A regular supply of fruits was delivered at the Canning Factory, 
Port Louis, during the fruiting season from December to January. 
The output was on an average about 200 cases daily of a net weight 
of 4,000 kilos. 


It has now been decided to adopt only one trade mark ‘‘ The 
Dodo’’. The latest reports, on canned Mauritius pineapples, re- 
ceived from London were encouraging ; the prices paid compared 
favourably with those of the best Hawaiian products. The question 
of grading and upkeep of quality is receiving close attention. 
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Vanilla—No progress has been made during the year. It is. 
estimated that there are ten acres under cultivation in different 
parts of the island besides many abandoned plantations, which have 
now reverted to forests but where the vanilla vines are growing 
vigorously. 

At the request of planters, the import duty on vanillin has been 
raised from Rs. 40 to Rs. 110 per kilo; on unprepared vanilla from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 and for prepared vanilla from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25. 

Honey industry.—It is interesting to notice the rapid progress 
made with bee-keeping within the past few years. The honey 
obtained by the ‘‘ Rucher du Nord ’’ and its suppliers for the past 
three years is as follows :— 


tb. 
1929-30 Sy ee a Re oe pet A960 
1930-31 PR es) eee peel P oy aie Ye DODO: 
1931-32 7,700 


It is estimated that about 6,000 lb. will cover local consumption 
but there is no doubt that this quantity could easily be increased 
by advertising and propaganda. Favourable reports have been 
received on samples of Mauritius honey sent to the British Industries 
Fair. 

The duty on foreign honey, which was formerly 12 per cent. ad 
valorem, has now been altered to 44 cents per kilo (General Tariff) 
and 22 cents per kilo (Preferential Tariff). 


In order to encourage bee-keepers, the Agricultural Department 
has distributed free seeds of the best nectar-producing plants. 


Aloe fibre industry.—This industry remained in a stagnant con- 
dition during the year on account of the low prices of aloe fibre. 
Grade prime was sold between Rs. 200 and Rs. 210 per ton, and 
the other grades at about Rs. 15 less per ton according to quality, 
leaving only a very small margin of profit to fibre factory owners. 
The small number of offers from buyers and the low prices accounted ° 
for the output remaining at practically the same level as last year. 

Mauritius aloe fibres were permitted free entry into England, 
foreign fibre having to pay a 10 per cent. duty ad valorem, but 
unfortunately up to now British firms are not utilizing to any 
increased extent the local fibre. It is hoped that a favourable 
report will soon be received from the Admiralty and the Imperial 
Institute concerning trials made with aloe fibre. Samples were 
also sent to the British Industries Fair. 

The inauguration of the factory belonging to the Mauritius Spin- 
ning and Weaving Company, Limited, took place on the 19th of 
March; the results obtained up to now are encouraging, and it 
is hoped that this new industry will make considerable. progress 
in the near future. 

The factory turns out excellent bags woven from the aloe fibre 
which are utilized for the exportation of sugar and favourable 
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reports have been received concerning their utilization in this respect. 
It is probable that they will be found to give useful service in 
other respects. 
A rough but strong ‘cloth is also turned out; twine of a good 
quality is produced. 
The production of fibre during the year was as follows :— 
880 tons delivered to the Fibre Syndicate ; 
282 tons delivered to the Spinning and Weaving Factory. 


Tea industry.—Considerable improvements have been made in the 
cultivation and propagation of tea in this island as the results of 
the visit and recommendations made by Commander Goolden in 
1930. The plantations are now properly cultivated and improved 
methods of tea manufacture have also been effected. 

In order to assist the local tea industry, the import duty on foreign 
tea was raised during the year from 40 to 60 cents per kilo. This 
help has been appreciated by tea planters and has encouraged them 
to extend their plantations. Plants of a superior quality have 
been raised by the Agricultural Department and sold to Bois Cheri 
and Curepipe Tea Estates. 

Tea seeds have been received from the Ceylon Department of 
Agriculture. The germination was good and the seedlings are now 
growing well. 

Forty acres of new plantations were made at Bois Cheri Estate 
during the year. 


The total outputs from the three factories are as follows :— 


Kilos. 
Bois Cheri Estate ... os woe ar oh 6,000 
Curepipe (Corson) Estate ... a3 ae «=. 10,000 
Nouvelle France Estate ... the oe 200 


Coconut industry.—The majority of coconut palms in different 
parts of the island have now recovered from the effects of the 1931 
cyclone and are bearing a good crop of nuts. The damage done by 
the coconut scale insect (Aspidiotus destructor) is not so bad as 
in former years, as it is in many places controlled by its parasites. 

Small plantations of Pemba coconuts have been established at 
Barkly and Pamplemousses Experimenta] Stations. The trial 
plantation of this variety at ‘‘ Cannoniers Point ’’ was not a success. 
Another consignment of nuts has been ordered from Zanzibar. 
These will be raised in the Nurseries, and afterwards the plants 
will be sold to the public. 


The export of copra during the year was 1,746 tons of a value of 
Rs. 287,516. In 1931, 2,559 tons worth Rs. 395,445 were exported. 
The export of coconut oil during 1932 amounted to 5,480 kilos of a 
value of Rs. 2,176. In 1931 it amounted to 3,707 kilos valued at 
Bs. 1,728. 
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Other Manufacturing Industries. 


Owing to the depressed condition of the sugar market and the 
consequent reduction in the monetary value of the exported sugar, 
efforts have been made to render the Colony more self-supporting 
as regards a number of minor products which were as a rule im- 
ported. This has resulted in somewhat more activity in the domain 
of secondary manufacturing industries. The number of small 
engineering establishments had reached 50 during the year, em- | 
ploying about 500 people. Bakeries numbered 73 as against 65 
last year ; lime kilns 37 as compared with 34 last year. 


There are, further, three salt-making establishments giving em- 
ployment to about 100 persons, four docks, four hydro-electrical 
plants (for light and power), and one match factory. Altogether, 
about 1,000 persons are employed in the above. The manufacture 
of cigarettes is also progressing. In addition, a number of smaller 
industries are fairly prosperous :—cabinet makers, aerated water 
works, ice making, vinegar making and boot making. 


None of these export their produce but help to diminish the 
amount of imports and contribute, in a small way, towards 
improving the trade balance of the Colony. 


Fisheries. 


In accordance with the general scheme of economy the Fishery 
Branch of the Receiver-General’s Department was abolished on 
1st March, 1982, and the whole of the duties in connexion with 
the control of fishing devolved upon the police. 


Fishery control stations have been established at Port Louis, 
Black River, Mahebourg, Trou d’Eau Douce, and Poudre D’Or, 
and a staff of ten boatmen under the supervision of five sub-officers 
are employed entirely on the control of fishing. An officer at 
Headquarters, who has considerable practical experience, visits the 
Control Stations at frequent intervals to assist and advise the per- 
sonnel in the performance of their duties and discuss the question 
of adequate control with local residents. This officer is also dealing 
with the question of the compilation of fishery statistics as advised 
by Mr. Hornell in his 1926 report. 


The Advisory Committee, formed in 1927, has met on frequent 
occasions during the year and has been principally concerned with 
questions of the control of net fishing, extension of reserves, and 
improved supervision. Recommendations have been submitted to 
Government in connexion with these matters and action is being 
taken to give effect to the various proposals. 


Some progress has been made in the direction of the establish- 
ment of a shark products industry in the Colony and it is hoped 
that developments will take place in the near future. 
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Fish of excellent quality has been plentiful and cheap at all 
the fish landing stations and markets throughout the year and 
systematic efforts are being made to supervise the industry in such 
a manner as to (1) improve the lot of the professional fishermen, 
(2) restrict unnecessary net-fishing, (3) encourage line-fishing, and 
(4) ensure regular supplies of good and cheap fish in all the 
markets, etc. 

Amateur fishermen of the Colony are now represented by the 
‘* Mauritius Anglers and Big Game Fishing Association ’’ and the 
views of the Society as to control, legislation, etc., have been 
submitted to the Fisheries Advisory Committee and are receiving 
consideration. 


CHAPTER VII. 


COMMERCE. 


The total value of the foreign trade (in merchandise) of the 
Colony in 1932 was Rs. 54,676,976. 

Comparative figures for imports and exports for the last five 
years and 1913 are shown below :— 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 

Rs. (1,000). Bs, (1,000). Rs. (1,000). 
1913 oc ee «+. 86,607 32,292 68,899 
1928 weve ane 49,438 47,371 96,809 
1929 oo8 Be vs 46,428 52,450 98,878 
1930 any as «» 89,806 26,601 66,407 
1931 ye nas s+ 82,064 23,830 55,894 
1932 wel” lave Cine 697,014 27,663 54,677 


Owing to severe restrictions in imports and to the increased 
preference granted on sugar exported to the United Kingdom, 
the Colony is not, this year, faced with an adverse trade balance. 


It will be seen, however, that the total trade both as regards _ 
imports and exports is much below the pre-war level. 


The above figures for exports include re-exports, which amounted 
to Rs. 652,982 in 1932, compared with Rs. 947,723 in 1931 and 
Rs. 941,670 in 1980. 


Bullion and Specie (not included in the foregoing figures) were 
imported or exported to the following amounts in the last three 
years :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Bullion and Bullion and 
Specie. Specie. 
Rs. Bs. 
1930... we bs w= 1,165 4,500 
1981 fe we ae ae 802 1,938 ,546 


cy eet i mee eee emer = 1,042,352 
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Imports of Merchandise. 


The total value of the imports of merchandise in 1932 amounted 
to Rs. 27,014,125, compared with Rs. 82,064,074 in 1931 and 
Rs. 39,806,180 in 1930. 


Principal Imports. Quantity. — Value. 


Rs. (1,000). 
1930. 1981. 1982. 1980. 1981. 1982. 
Rice (m: tons) ae 51,912 63,419 57,100 8,960 7,772 6,700 


Other grain and flour 16,952 19,455 16,702 2,727 2,256 1,941 
(m. tons). 


Provisions and Spices... —_— _ — 540 463 414 

Manures and Fertilizers 16,653 12,8836 14,381 2,549 1,667 1,385 
(m. tons). 

Coal, coke, and manufac- 54,668 45,883 27,236 1,343 934 594 
tured fuel (m. tons). 

Petroleum products 88,054 98,125 83,916 1,787 1,625 1,614 
(refined) (hectol.). 

Soap, common (m. tons) ... 1,744 1,665 1,348 833 673 598 

Cement (m. tons) . . 10,182 3,818 5,162 494 149 208 


Cotton manufactures, piece- 7,628 8,339 8,689 2,329 1,853 1,743 
goods (1,000 met.). 


Woollen manufactures, 100 64 91 263 151 194 
piece-goods (1,000 met.). 

Wines in casks (hectol.) ... 6,716 4,407 3,547 324 207 163 

Wines in cases (lit.) «=: 97,766 48,305 30,474 147 79 75 

Spirits (lit.) 30,994 19,025 18,488 128 87 73 

Tobacco, all sorts (m. tons) 69 48 43 379 288 199 

Motor cars, complete— 209 115 90 454 234 228 
(number). 

Motor lorries, complete— 82 59 21 178116 50 
(number). 


Boots and shoes (not rubber) 93,184 124,624 83,446 246 212 128 
(pairs). 


Haberdashery and Millin- — _— _ 376 «= 268—Ss«101 
ery. 

Iron and Steel _ _— _ 1,289 956 517 

Silk goods ... _ _— _ 429 648 603 

Drugs _ _ _ 351 420 291 

Wearing apparel “(except _ — _ 405 385 339 
shoes). 

Rubber goods (including _— _— _ 413 363 276 
tyres). 

Machinery ... ae iri _ —_ _ 1,116 905 554 


The above figures reflect the economic situation of the Colony. 
There have been decreases in the principal imports generally both 
in quantity and value. 


Exports of Merchandise. 


The total value of the exports of meychandise amounted to 
‘Rs. 27,662,851 compared with Rs. 23,829,884 in 1931 and 
Rs. 26,600,964 in 1930. 
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The following table shows the sugar exports for the last three 
years and in 1913 :— 


Metric tons. Value in Rupees. 


1913 aed a3 ee 187,772 30,700,697 
1930 ee ee ae 185,539 24,846,253 
1931 a3 ae ses 178,808 22,229,991 
1932 ‘ ie 197 ,885 26 ,385 ,536 


The sugar scaduetey tise for many years been the sole resource 
of the Colony and the phenomenally low prices obtained of late 
are the cause of the present economic situation. But for the 


preference granted by the United Kingdom, the position would 
be desperate. 


Efforts have been made with some success to develop secondary 
industries. Imported tobacco is rapidly yielding place to a local 
grown variety and a match industry is making some progress. 
Bags for sugar are being made from local hemp with considerable 
success and a pineapple canning industry appears likely to assume 
importance in the course of time. 


The principal exports apart from sugar for the last three years 
were as follows :— 


Quantity. Value Rupees (1,000). 
1980. 1931. 1982. 1930. 1981. 1982. 
Aloe fibre (m. tons) 1,469 455 417 348 92 81 


Copra or Poonac 1,734 2,559 1,747 280 395 288 
(m, tons). 


Distribution of Trade. 


The percentage of trade distribution for the last three years 
and in 1913 was as follows :— 


Imports. 
1918. 19380. 1981. 1982. 
United Kingdom ea we «= BBD 25-1 23°5 24-1 
Other parts of the British Empire . 42-6 44-5 46-9 46-8 
Foreign Countries... ae we 2402 80°4 29-6 29-1 





100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





Exports. 
United Kingdom asi a we =: 18-5 71:5 17-6 97-1 
Other parts of the British Empire... 77-0 24°7 18-8 “4 
Foreign Countries... 5% ase 4:5 3°8 3-6 2:5 


? 





100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





United Kingdom. d 
Other parts of the British 
Foreign Countries 





The principal countries 
go are indicated below = 


Val 


United Kingdom... 
India aes 
France 

Madagascar ae 
Union of South Africa ... 
United States of America 
Australia .. : st 
China 
Japan 





United Kingdom... 
Canada. be 
India 


Mean prices (c.f. 
exported are shown | 


Rice, per kilo 
holl, per kilo 
lour, per kilo... 





Bullocks, Per head (for | 


Fertilizers, (C 
' hemical) 
Petrol Spirits, Per ie 


2 piece-good 
8, ordi 
oa, common, per kilo 


Sugar, Per ki 
y ilo 
Aloe fibre, Per kilo 
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Total Trade. 
1918, 19380. 1981. 1982. 
United Kingdom wes «2653 43-9 47°6 61-0 
Other parts of the British Empire + 68°7 36°6 34-3 23-4 
Foreign Countries... ee w=: 15-0 19°5 18-1 15-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





The principal countries from or to which the commodities come or 


go are indicated below :— 


Imports. 
Value in Rupees (1,000). 
1918. 19380. 1981. 
United Kingdom.. aes we 12,149 10,450 7,504 
India aes a AS we 18,422 13,938 11,576 
France... See ase ose 3,444 3,069 2,213 
Madagascar ee a a8 1,739 632 586 
Union of South Africa oes 435 1,163 1,372 1,030 
United States of America rae 863 1,818 1,369 
Australia ... nee 608 1,120 1,330 
China aes ase eee ee 145 1,018 1,219 
Japan is a eee ane 3 416 1,124 
Exports. 
Value in Rupees (1,000). 
United Kingdom... es ‘ide 5,955 19,023 20,002 
Canada .... eo aie ah _— 6,109 2,724 
India <a bo as «21,032 46 19 


Course of Prices. 


Mean prices (c.i.f. or f.0.b.) of the principal articles imported or 


exported are shown below for the last three years :— 
Imports (c.i.f.). 


1930. 1981. 
cents. cents, 
Rice, per kilo ... ane ove ee ty 17 12 
Dholl,perkilo.. 6.00 eee es 13 
Flour, per kilo... bag ane aad ave 16 114 
Rs. Rs, 
Bullocks, per head (for food)... wee Bt 63 66 
: 3 cents. cents, 
Fertilizers, (Chemical) per kilo ae eee 17 13 
Petrol spirits, per litre eas aes 21 16 
Cotton piece-goods, ordinary, per metre oe 31 22 
Soap, common, per kilo oa wee “a 47 40 


Exports (f.0.b.). 


Sugar, per kilo ae ex ae ves 18% 124 
Aloe fibre, per kilo... he ase aoe 24 20 


1932. 

cents. 
12 
13 
114 
Rs. 
60 

cents, 
10 
20 
20 
44 


133 
194 
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Changes in the Direction of Trade. 


Imports.—In spite of a preference ranging from 13 per cent. 
upwards in favour of goods from the United Kingdom, Japan has 
maintained the place which it acquired in 1931 as the largest 
exporter to this Colony of cotton piece-goods. In the case of silk 
and artificial silk, where the margin of preference is now 38°5 per 
cent., the imports from Japan have still further increased at the 
expense of the United Kingdom. Mass production with a depre- 
ciated currency have so lowered the price of Japanese goods that 
the preference granted to British goods is largely ineffectual. 


Exports.—In pre-war years the great bulk of the sugar exports 
went to India. Now the United Kingdom is the sole buyer except 
for an occasional purchase by Canada. 


Development of Empire Trade. 


Much has been done this year to extend preference to the United 
Kingdom. 

A Preferential Tariff on United Kingdom goods was introduced 
in the Colony on 30th September, 1924, and was subsequently 
extended to Canada. 

To-day preferential margins ranging in many cases to 50 per 
cent. and in a few cases to 70, 85, and 100 per cent. of the duty 
is allowed on United Kingdom and Canadian goods. The law 
provides that the concession may also be extended to such other 
parts of the Empire as may grant preference to products of 
Mauritius. 

A feature of the Colony’s new tariff is the grant of protective 
duties to various local products. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Owing to the pronounced fall in price of foodstuffs during the 
year, it was possible still further to reduce wages to meet the 
necessity created by the falling prices of sugar. 

The salary of labourers under monthly contract remained at. 
Rs. 10, with rations, free lodging, etc., but, owing to the reduction 
in the price of foodstuffs, the monetary equivalent of rations, etc., 
is now about Rs. 8 as compared with Rs. 12 last year. 

Male day-labourers received on the average Rs.. 0.45 per day, 
but during crop time a larger amount was paid. Female labourers 
generally received half the wages of male workers. 

As a result of the reduced scale of wages the number of females 
employed in agriculture is markedly increasing. Thus in 192% 
the number of female agricultural workers was 9,678; in 1931 it 
was 15,105 (Census figures) and, to all appearances, the number 
has been still further increased in 1932. 
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Remuneration for piece-work in agriculture was, on the average, 
as follows :— 


Per acre. 
: Rs. . 
Cleaning land ... one ee ae se veh 30 
Digging cane holes... ene sae oe ie 18 
Manuring : ca oe oy wee a 10 
Weeding ee a rb 7 
Cutting canes (20 tons ‘per acre) ak #33 ae 13 


As regards industrial workers, artisans, etc., a pronounced fall 
in wages has also taken place. Day workers get Rs. 1.00 to 
Rs. 1.50, while those employed by the month (especially workers 
in metal) receive only Rs. 35 to Rs. 70 according to circumstances. 


The wages of domestic servants have been reduced in a degree 
commensurate with the employers’ reduction in revenue. Butlers 
or cooks get Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 on the average; chauffeurs Rs. 30 
to Rs. 40; maids or boys Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. 


Owing to the concentration of population (one-fourth of the 
total) in the healthier central districts of the island, labour is there 
more abundant and tends to be attracted towards domestic service, 
which is generally lighter than agricultural duties. Loss of effi- 
ciency owing to the prevalence of malaria and ankylostomiasis is 
now an exceedingly serious matter. 


Salaries paid in 1932 have all been reduced, either permanently 
or temporarily. The following scale indicates, in a general way, 
the present ruling rates :— 


Per annum 
Rs. 

Managers on sugar estates and Senior 

Government officials aay Ne 8,000 to 13,000 
Government, Bank and Commercial 

clerks (higher grade)... tah as 4,000 to 7,000 
Clerks and employees on sugar estates 1,500 to 3,000 
Junior clerks and employees ... ees 720 to 1,500 


The index numbers of the cost of living remained practically 
stationary during the first two quarters of 1932. During the third 
quarter a sharp drop occurred followed by a rise in the last, without, 
however, reaching the level of the first quarter. 


Rice, the staple food of the population, reached its lowest value, 
71 (as compared with 100 in 1914), during the last quarter; other 
grains followed generally the same trend. Flour oscillated between 
67 and 75 during the first three quarters and rose to 84 during the 
last. Tea and coffee remained practically stationary at about 85, 
while oils and fats exhibited a general downward tendency. Articles 
of clothing remained stationary at 165 until the third quarter of the 
year, when 4 pronounced fall was in evidence. 
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The index for the total cost of living in 1932 was as follows 
(100 being the index for 1914) :— 


Ist quarter ... ats ee ae ie nie 126.9 
. Qnd quarter ... se st iat ee ake 126.7 
8rd quarter ... te eo he ze: tee 110.6 
4th quarter ... ; 123.0 


The mean for the year was 121. 8 as oneirel ay 130.0 in 1931. 


CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Primary.—Primary education is not compulsory, but, it is given 
free through Government and State-aided schools which are open 
to all children of the Colony. The following table shows the number 
of primary schools, the number of pupils on roll, and the staff of 
teachers during the year 1932 :— 


No. of No. of Pupils 





Schools. No. of No. of Pupils im average 
Institutions. Teachers. onroll. attendance. 
Government see wa aes 50 345 13,577 9,252 
Aided... wee bee 77 614 22,859 15,328 
Total aes ae 127 959 36,436 24,580 





State-aided schools are under the control of a Manager, and the 
Government contribution includes the salaries of the teachers 
together with recurrent grants to meet part of the expenditure on 
maintenance of school buildings and furniture. 


Pupils must be at least 5 years old and must have been success- 
fully vaccinated in order to be allowed admission to a primary 
school; when they are under five they undergo a preliminary 
training before being promoted to the lowest form. 


The curriculum of studies includes the teaching of English, 
French, and arithmetic. In the higher classes elementary history 
and geography are taught and girls study needlework. Regular 
instruction is also given in physical drill, nature study, hygiene, 
and elementary principles of agriculture. 

There are six primary school standards or classes, viz. :— 
Standard I with pupils from 5 to 6 years of age. 
Standard II with pupils from 6 to 7 years of age. 
Standard III with pupils from 7 to 8 years of age. 
Standard IV with pupils from 8 to 10 years of age. 
Standard V with pupils from 9% to 11 years of age. 
Standard VI with pupils from 10 to 12 years of age. 

Examinations which were formerly held for all the classes are 
now limited to Standards V and VI. The new system allows 
educational officers to devote more time to inspection work proper 
with the result that teaching methods are gradually improving. 
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Fourteen apprenticeships are awarded annually to primary school 
pupils to encourage the study of needlework and handicrafts. 
Twenty-six scholarships and exhibitions tenable at the secondary 
schools are awarded every year, through competitive examinations, 
to the best pupils attending primary schools, 

There are 30 gardens attached to the primary schools and they 
are cultivated by the pupils of Standards II to VI. These gardens 
are regularly inspected by officers of the Agricultural Department 
who give advice as to proper cultivation. 

Secondary.—There are two categories of secondary schools, 
viz :—(1) Secondary aided schools, which are managed privately 
but are under Government control, and (2) the Royal College and 
the Royal College School which are managed by Government. 

(1) Aided Secondary Schools.—Government grants to secondary 
aided schools are assessed with reference to attendance and effi- 
ciency, as tested by inspection and examination, and not, as in the 
case of primary aided schools, with reference to maintenance and 
salary charges. 

The following table shows the number of institutions, the number 
of pupils on roll and in average attendance, and the staff of teachers 
during the year 1932 :— 

No. of Pupils 


No. of No. of No.of Pupils in average 
Schools. Institutions. Teachers. on roll. attendance, 
Aided we 9 117 1,588 1,335 


These schools provide not only for elementary education such as 
is given in primary schools, but also for higher education leading 
up to the Cambridge School Certificate and the London 
Matriculation. 

The curriculum of studies includes the teaching of English, 
French, mathematics, needlework (for girls), hygiene, history, and 
geography. In addition to these, drawing and music are taught on a 
more moderate scale. 

These schools are visited periodically by the Superintendent of 
Schools, who examines the lower forms. The middle and higher 
forms are examined partly by local examiners and partly through 
examinations conducted by the Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge. 

Working hours in both primary and secondary schools, extend, 
as a general rule, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., no provision being made 
for evening classes. 

(2) Royal College.—The Royal College, Curepipe, is a Govern- 
ment school for the higher education of boys up to the age of 20. 
Affiliated to it is the Royal College School at Port Louis, where 
boys under the age of 18 are educated on the same lines. The 
staff of the Royal College consists of the Rector, 12 Masters with 
degrees in Honours at British Universities, and 11 Assistant 
Masters locally appointed ; and at the Royal College School of the 
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Headmaster, 2 Masters, and 8 Assistant Masters. Assistant Masters 
are encouraged to take the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations of 
London University. The College has well-equipped chemical and 
physical laboratories; almost as many pupils follow classical as 
scientific studies. 

Admission to the College is conditional upon passing an entrance 
examination or winning either one of the twenty Annual Primary 
Schools Scholarships and Exhibitions or one of the two Secondary 
Schools Scholarships awarded annually. The boys are drawn from 
all classes and races in the Colony, and range in age from ten to 
twenty years. 

About ten College Scholarships and Exhibitions are awarded 
annually to College pupils and also a Classical and a Modern 
Scholarship of the present value of £1,300 (with 1st class passage 
to and from England), tenable for four or five years at a British 
University or any other approved place of education in the Unies 
Kingdom. ; 

Besides the wimners of these scholarships, a few boys, sees 
parents can afford it, go to England or France to study a profession, 
usually Medicine or Law, and almost always return to Mauritius to 
practise. Of the remaining pupils the majority on leaving the 
College find employment in the island. 

The boys receive a training im classical and scientific subjects. 
Specialization begins at the entrance class and the division into 
modern and classical side becomes complete in the upper middle 
class. 

In addition to the standard secondary education there are exten- 
sion classes where candidates for Pharmaceutical Diplomas and 
other public science examinations are helped in their studies. 

The number of pupils on the roll of the Royal College in January, 
1932, was 325, and of the School 92. The average attendance at the 
College was 255 and at the School 85. 

Encouragement is given to athletics, rugby and association foot- 
ball, hockey, boxing and physical training, and gymnastics, in 
which, although by no means all the boys join, the standard of pro- 
ficiency is high. As the pupils are all day-boys it is difficult to 
obtain much support for other social activities, but a school maga- 
zine is published termly, and a musical society is being formed. 


Welfare Institutions. 


There are five Roman Catholic infirmaries for men and women, 
and two orphanages for children under the management of Sisters 
of Mercy; also an orphanage for boys and one for girls under the 
control and management of the Church of England, and one 
‘‘home”’ for men and women under the management of the 
Church of Scotland. These institutions receive from the Govern- 
ment a maintenance fee for each pauper maintained therein. 
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Under Ordinance 44 of 1932, which came into force on the 24th 
December, 1932, a.‘‘ Home’”’ styled ‘‘ The Austin Wilson’s 
Home ”’ is established at Quatre Bornes for the aged, destitute, and 
infirm. The funds for the formation of this ‘‘ Home ’’ are being 
generously contributed by Mr. A. J. Wilson in memory of his son, 
the late Austin Wilson. 

A Mahommedan Orphanage was also started in Port Louis this 
year for the maintenance and education of orphans of the Mahom- 
medan creed. 

Funds for running the institution are obtained from voluntary 
subscriptions among the Mahommedans. 

Outdoor assistance to paupers is granted by the Poor Law De- 
partment partly in cash and partly in food provisions. 

Several private religious societies for the distribution of assist- 
ance in food and medical care are also in existence. The Société 
Frangaise d’Assistance assist chiefly destitute French people. 

The Child Welfare Committee and the Oeuvre Pasteur de la 
Goutte de lait, two philanthropic institutions, deal especially with 
expectant and nursing mothers and their babies. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance provides for the grant 
of a compensation by the employer to workmen who are injured in 
the course of their work. 


Recreation, Music, Art and Drama. 


Association football is the most popular form of sport, and there 
is a stadium at Curepipe, a second at Cassis, on the outskirts of 
Port Louis, and a third at Rose Hill. Golf, tennis, cricket, hockey, 
and rugby football are played, mostly by the wealthier classes. 
The Mauritius Turf Club and the Mauritius Jockey Club hold race 
meetings from June to September at the Champ de Mars in Port 
Louis, and at Mangalkhan, in the district of Plaines Wilhems ; 
and regattas are held by the yacht clubs of Mahebourg and 
Tombeau Bay. ‘‘ La Chasse ’’ or the shooting of driven deer can 
be said to be the national sport of Mauritius. The season is from 
June to the beginning of September. 

There are several flourishing companies of Girl Guides and 
Brownies; the latter are known locally as Blue Birds. The Boy 
Scouts have not been so successful'as the Girl Guides, but efforts 
are being made to encourage the movement. 

There is not much encouragement for any of the arts. Music is 
fostered by the parish churches, whose amateur singers frequently 
give concerts. Apart from church organists the Christian Brothers 
are almost alone in providing musical training. 

The Municipality of Port Louis has instituted a drawing class, 
practically the only encouragement to local talent. The Institute 
has a collection of pictures presented by Mr. Rochecouste, but there 
is no other art gallery. 
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Occasional dramatic performances are given by amateurs, but no 
permanent society has been formed. In better times the 
Municipality of Port Louis subsidizes a theatrical company from 
France, which plays in the theatre at Port Louis. The Chinese 
have their own theatre in the town, to which companies come 
from China when conditions are more prosperous. 

There exists a Royal Society of Arts and Sciences which was 
founded in 1829 under the title of Société d’Histoire Naturelle and 
was granted a Royal Charter in 1846. It interests itself in most 
branches of science and arts especially those relating to questions 
of agriculture and the national history of the Colony. The Society 
was incorporated with the Mauritius Institute in 1906 and its 
library is being transferred to the Institute library. 


CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Roads and Road Transport. 


During the past ten years Mauritius, in common with other out- 
lying Colonies, has seen a gradual development of road transport 
on modern lines, with a marked tendency for passengers and light 
merchandize to leave the railways for the excellent local roads. 


Comparative figures of motor vehicles on the road are as 
follows :— 








1922. 1982. 
Private motor cars aes ae 1,685* dg) 716 
Motor cabs oe 205 ose _— 254f 
Motor lorries... os see 141 358 
Motor cycles ee vee wes 202 143 
Motor omnibuses... ded te _ 125 
Total ... 0. 2,028 2,842 








Towards the end of 1932 a Transport Control Board was con- 
stituted and was given extensive powers to co-ordinate road and 
rail transport, to make regulations, and to control generally all 
public conveyances. 

The Board is composed of the Colonial Secretary (Chairman), the 
Inspector-General of Police (Deputy Chairman), the Director of 
Public Works Department, and four Unofficial Members. 

The Colony is well served with 494 miles of first-class roads 
called ‘‘ main roads ’’ and 188 miles of second-class roads, called 
‘branch roads ’’ which are maintained by the Public Works De- 
partment. This gives on the average about one mile of road per 
square mile of area. All roads are metalled and the surface of 137 
miles of main roads has been coated with bitumen. 





* Estimated figure. 
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Heavy motor vehicles averaging from three to six tons in 
maximum gross weight are allowed on practically all the main 
roads. At the end of 1932 these vehicles carried out of Port Louis 
a daily average of 269 tons and into that city an average of 187 tons. 


The freight cost of this form of transport varies in accordance 
with the distance covered, from R.0.15 to R.0.44 per ton-mile. 


An excellent bus service has gradually been built up and now, 
under the control of the Transport Control Board, is working on 
fixed routes throughout the Colony. 

At the end of 1932 there were 125 buses on the roads, and these 
vehicles carried in and out of Port Louis a daily average of 4,407 
persons. 

The fares are very reasonable, being approximately R.0.02 per 
mile, with a minimum charge of R.0.05. 


All classes of motor vehicles are subject to a tax or Rs.5 per 
horse-power except motor cycles which pay at the rate of Rs.4 per 
horse-power, while lorries pay an additional tax of Rs.40 per ton 
on maximum gross weight. 

All vehicles plying for hire pay a yearly licence fee varying from 
Rs.50 in the case of a ‘‘ five-seater’’ taxi-cab to Rs.500 in the 
case of an omnibus carrying over 22 passengers. 

The total contribution to Government by way of licence fee and 
tax from the various classes of public conveyances can be seen from 
the following : 


Per annum. 
Rs. 
Taxi-cab of 20 h.p. at Rs.5 per h.p. ay, ot 100 
Licence for 5 seats one ra oh os 50 
Total ane se 150 
Public lorry of 25 h.p. at Rs.5 ... is 125 
4 tons maximum gross weight at Rs. 40. per ion 160 
Licence oe ae ae as we i 200 
Total ioe Re 485 
Omnibuses of 25 h.p. at Rs.5 “ oy ee 125 
Licence for 22 passengers ... az od ies 400 
Total... BOB 


The Traffic Control Board Ordinance of 1932 provided for the 
compulsory insurance of all public conveyances against passenger 
and third-party risks. 
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Railways. 


The Mauritius Government Railways, not including 18 miles of 
75 cm, gauge track, known as the Bois Cheri Light Railway, are 
of the British standard 4 feet 8} inch gauge and comprise 108 miles 
of main line, 30 miles of station lay-outs and Government sidings, as 
well as 17 miles of other sidings maintained by the Railway Depart- 
ment for planters and sugar estates. The Railway is exceptional 
on account of its comparatively short length and very heavy 
gradients, much of it being 1 in 26. 


The most important section, the Midland Line, 36 miles long, 
rises half-way along its length to 1,800 feet above the terminals at 
Port Louis, the capital, on the north-west and Mahebourg, the old 
port, on the south-east coasts of the island. A branch from Rose 
Belle on the Midland Line, 870 feet above sea-level, to the little 
creek and town of Souillac is 11 miles long. The North Line from 
Port Louis to Grand River South Hast, 31 miles long, is fairly 
level. The Moka Branch, from Rose Hill, on the Midland Line, 
950 feet above sea-level, to Montagne Blanche, is 15 miles long and 
rises on this length to 1,500 feet. The Black River Branch, from 
Richelieu on the Midland Line to Tamarin, is 12} miles long, and 
the Montagne Longue Branch, from Terre Rouge and the North 
Line to Montagne Longue, is 34 miles long. There are no heavy 
gradients on either of these lines. 


During 1932 drastic cuts in personnel and expenditure generally 
were made in an endeavour to make the expenditure and revenue 
balance. The successful results of the economies referred to will 
not be available till the publication of the figures for 1932-33. But 
the necessity for these measures is plainly seen from the following 
table. 

The excess of expenditure over revenue for 1931-32 was 
Rs.1,748,468, as shown below :— 


Increase or 








Revenue Revenue Revenue Decrease of 

1929-80. 1980-81. 1981-82. 1981-2 over 
1930-81. 
Passengers aoe see 781,749 606,668 434,325 — 172,343 
Parcels ... ee “a 98,084 73,393 ~ 63,466 — 9,927 
General Goods «1,813,577 1,143,729 817,077 — 326,652 
Miscellaneous... see 70,389 60,987 70,875 + 9,888 
Net Revenue ... Een 80,600 119,354 187,938 + 68,584 
Total woe see 2,344,399 2,004,131 1,573,681 — 430,450 








Goods Tonnage + 409,830 354,611 254,139 — 100,472 
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Increase or 





1929-30. 1980-31. 1931-82. Decrease of 
Expenditure. Expenditure. Expenditure. 1931-32 over 
1930-31. 
Bs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Working expenditure... 2,666,799 2,442,547 2,111,677 — 330,870 
Netrevenueexpenditure 148,366 344,700 1,210,472* + 865,772 
Total ... ee 2,815,165, 2,787,247 3,322,149 + 534,902 





* Due to capital adjustments, to writing-off value of obsolete stores and to 
gratuities and allowances under recent dismissals of personel. 








Rs. Rs. 

Working expenditure... iiss ied aes, 1,851,677 

Renewals contribution ... was “es See 260,000 
Net revenue expenditure _ 642,785 

Capital adjustments Svs ae 567,687 1,210,472 

3,322,149 

Less revenue... aa 1,573,681 

Deficit ... oo Ses Rs.1,748,468 





At one time it was feared that owing to the road bus services 
passenger traffic on the Railway would have to be closed down 
altogether, but large reductions in fares have stemmed the tide and 
indeed secured an incréase of passenger revenue. By still further 
fare concessions, it is hoped that an appreciable improvement will 
be effected in 1933. A readjustment of goods rates has given good 
results in spite of adverse trade conditions, and the excellent sugar 
crop of 1932 has greatly helped to improve the position. 


Tramways. 


Little change has taken place in the network of tramway lines 
which, since 1901, has been established on most sugar estates. 

In 1932, there were on estates about 1,700 kilometres of rail, 
214 locomotives, and 6,900 trucks. Farm tractors, which in certain 
cases are utilized for hauling, numbered 93 in 1932. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


Mauritius is provided with a good service, there being 52 post 
and telegraph offices, 4 offices doing only postal work, 1 parcels 
office, which is also a parcels exchange office, and the General Post 
Office, also a postal exchange office. 

Outlying offices and localities far from railway stations are served 
by postmen on bicycles. Mails to and from the Black River district 
are conveyed by a motor car contractor. 

Mails from Europe and America are received by the Messageries 
Maritimes steamers via Marseilles and the Suez Canal, which also 
take mails at Aden from India and the Far East, and Hast African 
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mails at Mombasa. Air mails from England via Nairobi are also 
taken on at Mombasa. 

European and American mails are also sent by Royal Mail 
steamers to Cape Town and transhipped to any steamer sailing to 
Mauritius. Air mails are also sent from Europe via Johannesburg. 

Twenty-five vessels of the Messageries Maritimes brought mails 
from Europe in 1932, the average time taken being 37.9 days. 

Forty-five steamers conveyed European mails via the Union of 
South Africa, the average time taken being 36.5 days. The longest 
time was 51 days and the shortest 26 days. 

Outgoing mails take less time to Europe, as they are sent by the 
Messageries Maritimes mail steamers or by any ship leaving for 
the Union of South Africa, where they are transhipped to the Royal 
Mail packets. 

Air mails are sent either via Mombasa or Johannesburg. 

Vessels of the Dutch K.P.M. Line call at Port Louis regularly 
twice every month, and an arrangement has been entered into with 
the Company to call at Rodrigues Island once every two months. 
These steamers are very regular and they take mails to Mombasa 
and Durban. The service has given great satisfaction. 

The total number of articles, other than parcels, which passed 
through the Post Office in 1932 was 3,206,399. 

The number of parcels received from abroad was 17,163 for a 
value of Rs. 816,065. These included :—from the United Kingdom, 
3,946 ordinary parcels value Rs. 165,378 and 1,815 cash-on-delivery 
parcels worth Rs. 76,572; from India, 740 parcels worth Rs. 18,940; 
from France, 7,028 parcels worth Rs. 361,542 and 161 cash-on- 
delivery parcels worth Rs. 7,826; and from other countries, 3,473 
parcels worth Rs. 185,807. 

The number of parcels for abroad was 3,583 for a value of 
Rs. 184,588. 

Money orders for £3,718 were issued, of which £3,340 were 
drawn on England. Orders for Rs. 112,241 were drawn on rupee- 
currency countries, of which Rs. 101,962 were on India. 

Telegraphic communication with the world outside is maintained 
by the Eastern and South African Telegraph Company, and there 
is also the Rose Belle Wireless Station which maintains a twenty- 
four hour service, and works mainly with ships at sea and with 
Reunion Island. 

The wireless station was built by the Admiralty in 1915 for com- 
municating with ships at sea and with the various wireless bases 1n 
the Indian Ocean. The station was taken over by the Mauritius 
Government in June, 1923. 

During the cyclone season from 1st November to 15th May, 4 
detailed weather report including observations made at Seychelles, 
Rodrigues, and Reunion is transmitted to all ships and stations 
within range at 0830 Greenwich Mean Time daily. 
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When a cyclone is in the vicinity, the Government tug Maurice 
stationed in the harbour at Port Louis is manned, and the island 
weather reports are transmitted by wireless telegraphy from the 
tug to all vessels in port, for the guidance of their masters. The 
Maurice also acts as a stand by in the event of accident to the main 
wireless station. 


The normal transmitting range of the station is 500 miles by day 
and 1,000 by night, on main power. For economic reasons a small 
continuous wave transmitter has been constructed and put into use. 
It has a day range of 300 miles and a night range of 650 miles, 
and is used chiefly for ships leaving or entering the port and for 
transmitting messages to Reunion. Ships bound for Mauritius and 
within range are also communicated with by this low-power set. 


The receiving range of the station is world-wide on all frequencies 
in general use and the range is only limited by atmospherical con- 
ditions. 

‘Messages are accepted at any post office in the Colony for trans- 
mission to any ship within transmission range of the station. 


The public telephone system belongs to the Oriental Telephone: 
Company. The Government owns a departmental telephone system, 
the total lengh of which is 150 miles. It is joined up with the 
Company’s system. 


Harbour. 


Port Louis, the capital of the Colony, possesses the only navig- 
able harbour for ocean-going ships, which is picturesquely situated 
on the north-west coast. A wide break in the ring of coral reefs 
surrounding the island, caused by the meeting of several rivers 
and streams, the Latanier, La Paix, Le Pouce, and Creole, gives 
‘access to the harbour, which has been dredged so as to provide 
deep-water accommodation for ten ships lying at berths in the 
channel and drawing from 24 to 31 feet of water. The harbour is 
flanked on the north by Fort George, a military post, and on the 
south by Fort William, which is abandoned. The mountains of 
the range behind Port Louis, including the Pouce, 2,661 feet, and 
Pieter Both, 2,690 feet, are guiding beacons to ships by day. The 
lighthouses on Flat Island, the Colony’s quarantine station six 
miles north of Mauritius and Caves Point, five miles south of Port 
Louis on the cliff’s edge, and the gas buoy to the north of the 
outer harbour entrance, direct ships approaching Port Louis by 
night. A tide gauge has been in operation for three years. The 
maximum rise of tide at ordinary springs is three feet, which 
diminishes to two or three inches at ordinary neaps. Dredging 
of the berths and channel by the Government plant is continuously 
in progress. 

The Government of Mauritius is the Harbour Authority. The 
Government has from time to time sold or let to two lighterage 
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companies various areas of land bordering the harbour. These two 
companies, the New Mauritius Dock Company and the Albion 
Dock Company, each own about 45 lighters with the necessary tugs, 
and undertake all the storage and lightering of sugar. The British 
India Steam Navigation Company also own 30 lighters and two 
tugs. This company mainly handles grain from the East, the rest 
of the general cargo being shared fairly evenly between the British 
India Company and the other two lighterage companies. 


The Government, three years ago, built a deep-water quay, 
500 feet long, with 32 feet of water alongside, and, though able to 
deal with 100,000 tons of cargo per annum, actually only discharges 
40,000 to 50,000 tons, chiefly petroleum products, Government coal, 
and other details. 


A Government granary, capable of storing 300,000 bags of rice, 
was completed two years ago, as a protection against the spread 
of plague in the Colony, but, for various reasons, it has not yet 
been put into full commission. An Ordinance to provide for the 
working of the granary is now before the Council of Government. 


Shipping. 


There are two regular lines of passenger steamers connecting 
Mauritius with the United Kingdom. 


There is a fortnightly service between Marseilles and Mauritius 
maintained by the Messageries Maritimes Company; the average 
journey takes about six weeks and involves a stay of five or six 
days at Reunion either on the outward or inward journey. 


Vessels of the K.P.M. (Dutch) Line leave Mauritius once a 
month for Durban and Cape Ports and once a month for Mombasa 
via Beira. A vessel also leaves Durban once a month direct for 
Mauritius. The K.P.M. Line has a working arrangement with the 
Jnion-Castle Line of steamers, and the voyage to England via the 
K.P.M. and Union-Castle Lines averages about 32 days. 

Occasional vessels of the British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany take passengers to Colombo and the journey to England by 
this means takes from 28 to 35 days. 


Cheap passages to the United Kingdom can occasionally be se- 
cured during the sugar shipping season, October to March, on 
cargo steamers. The voyage averages about 40 days. 


It is interesting, but regrettable, to note that passenger facilities 
between Mauritius and the United Kingdom were far better twenty 
years ago than they are to-day. The vessels of the Messageries 
‘Maritimes Company used to perform the voyage in 31 to 35 days, 
and the Union-Castle Company and the British India Company used 
to make regular monthly calls. Passenger fares have also increased, 
in so far as voyages via South Africa are concerned, by over 100 per 
cent. 
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The number of vessels and total tonnage entering and leaving 
the port during the past three years were as follows :— 


Inwards. 
1980. 1931. 1982. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Fora Steamers ... 171 491,767 184 585,747 175 547,874 
orelgn | Sailing Ships 8 4,478 3 2,013 9 5,473 





179 496,245 187 587,760 184 553,347 





Steamers ... 5 2,259 8 3,812 6 2,961 


Coasting cree Ships 4 3,985 10 3,328 «12 2,657 





19 6,244 18 7,140 18 5,618 








Outwards. 
; Steamers ... 170 496,120 178 522,693 173 546,307 
Foreign | Sailing Ships 10 4,824 3 2,013 8 5,473 





180 500,944 181 524,706 181 551,780 





3 Steamers ... 6 2,783 8 8,812 6 2,961 
Coasting | Sailing Ships a 2996 11 3,686 7 2,111 


17 5,779 19 7,498 13 5,072 








CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Banking. 
There are in the Colony three private banks, viz. :— 
(a) The Mauritius Commercial Bank ; 
(b) The Mercantile Bank of India; and 
(c) Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas). 

The Mauritius Commercial Bank was established in 1838. The 
paid-up capital “3 the Bank is Rs. 2,000,000, made up of 10,000 
shares of RsZawJ0 each. The total amount of deposits on 31st 
December, 1932, was Rs. 7,800,805.92. 

The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, took over the business 
of the Bank of Mauritius, Limited, on 38rd May, 1916. The total 
paid-up capital is £1,050,000. The deposits made locally on 31st 
December, 1982, amounted to Rs. 2,642,000. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) has a paid-up 
capital of £4,975,500. The total deposits of the local Bank on 31st 
December, 1932, amounted to Rs. 2,636,081. This Bank, which 
is affiliated with Barclays Bank, Limited, was founded in 1925 and 
represents the amalgamation of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, 
Limited, the Colonial Bank (incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1836), and the National Bank of South Africa, Limited. A branch 
of the last-named Bank was established in Mauritius in December, 
1919. In February, 1926, its business was taken over by Barclays 
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Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) following the amalgama- 
tion already mentioned. This Bank conducts a savings bank de- 
partment and also pays interest on fixed deposits as well as con- 
ducting a short-term deposit business. 


Offices of the Government Savings Bank are established in the 
nine districts with a Head Office in Port Louis. The total number 
of depositors at 30th June, 1932, was 37,645 as against 37,419 in 
the preceding year, with deposits amounting to Rs. 5,114,747.68 
as against Rs. 5,264,304.04. The Savings Bank is largely made 
use of by the Indians, of whom, on 30th June, 1932, there were 
15,923 depositors with Rs. 2,104,180.09 to their credit, as against 
15,787 depositors with Rs. 2,022,042.60 to their credit on 30th 
June, 1931. Imterest is paid at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 
The formation of a Post Office Savings Bank is under consideration. 


Currency. 


The currency of the island is based on the Indian rupee. Apart 
from Indian silver coins the principal currency in circulation is pro- 
vided by a Government issue of notes. The average value of cur- 
rency notes in circulation during the year was Rs. 7,287,300 as 
compared with an average of Rs. 7,489,290 for the previous year. 
Against these notes the Commissioners of Currency held silver 
coins to the average value of Rs. 2,974,922 as compared with 
Rs. 3,267,900 in 1931-32. 


Their investments on Ist July, 1931, amounted to 
Rs. 9,879,218.09 (which does not include Depreciation Fund). The 
investments remained unchanged during the year under review. 
The Depreciation Fund was increased from Rs. 1,791,334.64 to 
Rs. 1,902,148.75. From their investments the Currency Commis- 
sioners received interest which, after allowing for the increase in 
the Depreciation Fund, enabled Rs. 407,889.96 to be credited to the 
general revenue of the Colony. 

The assets of the Commissioners of Currency, which include 
Depreciation Fund, exceed their liabilities by Rs. 1,797,456.17, 
calculating the value of investments at mean market rate on 30th 
June, 1932. 

The liabilities include a sum estimated at Rs. 1,000,000 in respect 
of notes destroyed in circulation by fire, floods, etc. ; therefore it is 
considered that the surplus of the Commissioners of Currency may 
be estimated to be increased by this amount. 


Weights and Measures. 


The metric system is in general use, but there are a number of 
English, French, and local measures also used, and as some of them 
will appear in this Report, it may be of use as well as sf interest 
to mention them here. 
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Of French measures of length the ligne frangaise is equal to 
2:2558 millimetres or 0-0888 of an English inch. The French 
inch contains 12 lignes and the French foot twelve French inches. 
The French foot is equal to 1:0657653 English feet and is used 
by masons, carpenters, surveyors, and others. 

The liewe is nearly equivalent to two and a-half English miles. 

The gaulette is a measure of length equal to ten French feet. 
It is used on the estates as a measure of the work performed in 
the fields ; a labourer is given a number of gaulettes as his task. 

Forty thousand square French feet make one arpent which is 
equal to 1:0430263 acres; almost all land in Mauritius is measured 
by the arpent. 

Other local measures of length and area are the toise, equal to 
two yards four inches or six French feet, and the toise caree (square 
toise) which is equal to thirty-six square French feet. This measure 
is used in masonry and similar work. 

The aune is a measure of length used in most shops and is 
equal to about one yard and eleven inches. 

English measures of length are generally used by Government, 
and road distances are measured in English miles. Places often 
derive their names from their distance from Port Louis or other 
important centres; thus there are places called ‘‘ Dirhuiticme 
Mille ’’, ‘‘ Seiziéme Mille’’ and so on. The kilometre is rarely 
used. 

Of the local measures of capacity there is the barrique (equal 
to fifty gallons) which is used in sugar mills for measuring the 
amount of juice drawn from the cane. 

The tiergon is a measure of capacity for molasses which varies 
from one hundred and ninety to one hundred and ninety-two litres. 

The velte is a measure for oil, especially coconut oil, and is 
equal to 7°4505 litres. 

The bouteille of eight hundred cubic centimetres is used in selling 
milk, vinegar, rum, and other like liquids. The half-bouteille is 
called chopine. 

The weekly ration of rice of the labourer given on estates is 
called gamelle; it is equivalent to 5:250 kilogrammes. 

The livre is equal to five hundred grammes or 1:10 English 
pounds. 

The corde is employed for measuring stacks of firewood. The 
wood is stacked in lengths of two and a-half feet and laid crosswise 
until the stack measures four French feet high and eight French 
feet long and contains eighty cubic French feet or 96°82 English 
cubic feet. 

Besides local and French measures of capacity, English measures 
are also in use and, when speaking of agricultural and other 
products, it may be well to say that four bales of aloe fibre go 
to the metric ton, that a bag of sugar, unless otherwise specified, 
weighs 80 kilograms, and that a ‘‘ pocket ’’ of sugar is generally 
39% kilos. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department is responsible for all Govern- 
ment buildings, the sewerage of Port Louis, roads and bridges, 
the survey of Crown Land, water-supplies, and state irrigation. 

Buildings.—Some .of these, such as a time-ball tower in the 
Port Office, are of historical interest, dating from the time of the 
‘French Governor Mahé de Labourdonnais in 1740. 

Government House in Port Louis was then in project and was 
built between 1740 and 1767. Apart from the addition of a second 
storey, it now stands exactly as it was originally constructed. It 
contains the Governor’s offices, in which are to be found the table 
on which the capitulation of the island was signed in 1810, a 
throne room, a council room, the council offices, a library, and 
quarters for the Governor and officials. 

The former and present Residences of the Governors at ‘‘ Mon 
Plaisir ’’, Pamplemousses, and ‘‘ Le Reduit ’’, Moka, also date 
back to the French occupation. 

The value of the Government buildings is approximately 15 
million rupees. 

There are in the island one mental and nine general hospitals, 
the oldest being the Grand River North West Hospital, built in 
1769 for the seamen. It is now used as a quarantine station for 
plague. 

Severe cyclones, which happily are not frequent, are responsible 
for a good deal of damage to water-works, roads, and buildings. 

Sewerage Works of Port Louis. —The sewerage works were begun 
in 1900. In 1922 the scheme was revised by Messrs. Mansergh 
and Sons and the works have been carried out on the lines of 
their report. The construction works being now practically com- 
pleted, present activities are concentrated on house service con- 
nexions, and a large portion of the town of Port Louis now has 
the water carriage system. 

Bridges.—There exist 335 bridges on main and branch roads, 
the longest span being of 150 feet. 

The old timber bridges are being gradually replaced by ferro- 
concrete structures, and there are 69 to be replaced. 

Water-Works.—The water-supply of the town of Port Louis is 
obtained from the Grand River North West at a distance of about 
four miles from the town and at a level of 250 feet. This supply 
was under the charge of the Municipality of the town until 1922, 
when it was handed over to the Public Works and Surveys 
Department. 

The dam in the river was burst by the flood of December, 1929, 
and much of the pipe-line leading from it was also swept away. 
Water was pumped from Grand River North West to give Port 
Louis its normal supply during the dry season, while during the 
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wet season the supply was obtained by gravitation from Moka River 
through the Pailles Canal. 

The works of restoration of the dam and pipe-line were begun in 
September, 1931, and were completed by the end of February, 1932. 

The water is passed through sand filters and chlorinated. 

The capacity of the mains leading to the filters is 5,000,000 
gallons a day. The water is distributed to the town from two 
covered service reservoirs of a total capacity of 2,000,000 gallons. 

The water-supply of the towns of Plaines Wilhems and of parts 
of Moka and Black River districts is obtained from a storagé reser- 
voir called the Mare aux Vacoas, dt an altitude of 1,825 feet. The 
capacity of the reservoir is now, after the raising of the dam, 1,641 
million gallons. 

- The catchment ground is entirely protected by forest lands. 

The whole of this water-supply is filtered through sand filters at 
‘La Marie ’’, about two miles below the reservoir, whence the 
supply to the town of Curepipe is pumped by hydraulic power, the 
supply to the other towns being by gravity. The water is dis- 
tributed from six covered service reservoirs situated in the various 
zones of supply, their aggregate capacity being 5,500,000 gallons. 

The population served by this supply is approximately 90,000 
and the average daily consumption 3,500,000 gallons. 

The Mare aux Vacaos water-supply has been extended to’ the 
town of Port Louis. At present it is confined mostly to Govern- 
ment establishments, ships in harbour, and certain selected estab- 
lishments, but the increase of the supply will be limited to 900,000 
gallons per day. In this connexion a covered service reservoir at 
Petite Reviére of 750,000 gallons was completed and put into 
operation in 1931. 

The water-supply to the villages and hamlets in the other dis- 
tricts comes from twenty-seven different springs or streams. These 
supplies are not filtered, but they are generally protected in their 
catchment areas by reserves of forest. 

The population depending on these various supplies is about 
200,000, and belongs mostly to the poorer classes. A large pro- 
portion of the daily consumption is distributed by means of public 
fountains. 

Irrigation Works.—Government storage irrigation works were 
begun in 1914 according to plans made by Mr. C. M. Harriott, 
C.8.I., C.I.E., M.I.C.E., Chief Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Central Provinces, India, and Consulting Engineer for 
Irrigation Works to the Government of Mauritius. 

The La Ferme scheme for the irrigation of the south-west of the 
island, between Grand River North West and River Dragon, has 
been finished, and the Nicoliére scheme to irrigate land in the north, 
has been started. These two schemes cover a great deal of the 
fertile lands of the Colony which are below the level which enjoys 
60 inches of rain and cannot be cultivated to the best advantage 
without irrigation water. 
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The La Ferme scheme is dependent on a low-level reservoir of 
2,500 million gallons, which was completed in 1918 and now irri- 
gates 3,700 acres of land under sugar cane plantation. 

The plans for the Nicoliére scheme include a high-level storage 
reservoir at 1,300 feet altitude at Midlands, of 4,400 million gallons 
capacity, intended to fill a low-level reservoir at Nicoliére of a 
capacity of about 250 million gallons. 

The Nicoliére reservoir has been finished, but, although some 
land under cane cultivation is being irrigated from it, the full 
scheme will only be working when the Midlands reservoir is com- 
pleted. Owing to financial conditions the plans were first curtailed 
and the works afterwards suspended as a result of the visit of the 
Financial Commission, but the feeder channel, which measures 163 
miles from Midlands to Nicoliére was completed by the end of 1931, 
with a reduced section. 


CHAFTER XIit. 
JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 
Justice. ‘ 


The Supreme Court sits in the capital (Port Louis), and is 
presided over by one Chief Judge and two Puisne Judges. It has 
jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters and also as a Court of 
Admiralty ; it also decides appeals from the Supreme Court of 
Seychelles and the inferior Courts of Mauritius. 


There is a Bankruptcy Division presided over by one of the 
Judges or by the Master and Registrar sitting as Judge in 
Bankruptcy. 

In 1932, the Supreme Court dealt with 282 civil matters out of 335 
which were brought before it, as against 317 out of 401 in the 
year before. : 

In 1932, sixteen persons were brought before this Court and tried 
on criminal charges, and of these eleven were convicted. 

Criminal cases are tried by a Judge and a jury. Divorce causes, 
bankruptcy matters and civil actions in which the sum involved is 
less than Rs. 3,000 are heard by one Judge. Civil actions in 
respect of claims over Rs. 3,000 are heard by two Judges. Where, 
however, the magnitude of the interests at stake or the importance 
of the questions of fact or law involved make it desirable, a case is 
heard by three Judges. 


Ma'yistracies.—There is a Magistrate’s Court in each of the nine 
districts, the Courts in Port Louis and in Plaines Wilhems sitting 
each in two divisions. A Magistrate has jurisdiction in nearly all 
civil matters involving not more than Rs. 1,000, and in all criminal 
matters, with power to inflict not more than one year’s imprison- 
ment and Rs. 1,000 fine. 
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A Bench of three Magistrates may be instituted by law for the 
trial of certain offences, and also at the request of the Procureur- 
General for nearly all offences, with jurisdiction extending to three 
years’ penal servitude or imprisonment and fine, possibly of 
Rs. 3,000. 

An appeal lies of right to the Supreme Court within the limits 
stated above, both in fact and law, the several modes of reviewing 
the decisions being the same as in English law. 

There is no system similar to the French Assistance Judiciaire, 
but facilities are given to very poor litigants, both before the 
Supreme Court and the inferior Courts, to obtain leave to sue in 
forma pauperis. In Supreme Court cases, Counsel are always 
ready to accept a pauper brief at the request of the Chief Judge, 
while in Assize cases, Counsel are always appointed without fee, 
for undefended prisoners. 

The dependencies are visited periodically by one of two 
Magistrates supernumerary to the District Magistrates, whose 
services are also available in Mauritius. 

The Rodrigues is administered by a Magistrate who has the same 
jurisdiction in Rodrigues as a District Magistrate in Mauritius, and 
whose duties are to a considerable extent administrative. 
_ During the year 1932 the Magistrates tried 7,211 civil cases and 

held 142 coroners’ inquests, 26 preliminary inquiries into crime and 
serious misdemeanours, and 12,486 ordinary criminal cases and 
petty offences. 


Police. 


Organization—The Mauritius Police Force is organized and 
trained on the usual lines adopted in Civil, as distinct from Military, 
Police Forces, but all recruits are instructed in squad drill with 
arms whilst in the Training Depot and special units of the Force 
undergo periodical training in platoon and Lewis Gun formations, 
anti-riot drill, and ceremonial. 

The purely military side of the training is supervised by officers 
and other ranks who have served in the Army, there being six 
Gazetted officers and 46 other ranks still in the Force who were 
on active service during the War of 1914-18. 

The majority of the Gazetted and Warrant Officers are pro- 
vided by promotion from the ranks, but vacancies are also filled 
when necessary by Colonial Office appointment or transfer from 
other Police Forces. . The rank and file are recruited locally, the 
great majority being natives of Mauritius with a few representa- 
tives of India, Rodrigues, and Seychelles. 

Distribution —The establishment of 20 officers and 598 other 
ranks is divided into Headquarters Staff, Clerical Branch, Criminal 
Investigation Branch, Motor Traffic Branch, Training Depot, 
Harbour Police, District Police, Railway Police, Rodrigues Police, 
and Band. 
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The Headquarters of the Force, with the special Branches and 
Depot, are established in the historic line barracks at Port Louis 
which have been gradually improved and adapted to meet modern 
requirements. 

The District Police are distributed in the towns and principal 
villages in fifty-five units varying in strength from one to thirty- 
eight, and the Harbour Police control an area of Port Louis in- 
cluding the Customs House, Post Office, Docks, Wharves, and 
Harbour. 


The Rodrigues and Railway Police are under the control of the 
Resident Magistrate of Rodrigues and the General-Manager of 
Railways, respectively, and are staffed by the transfer of trained 
members of the general force. 

The Band has the establishment of the normal military band 
and the personnel comprises a European bandmaster with bands- 
men from India and Mauritius. 


Crime.—The number of offences of every description reported to 
the Police during the year 1932 was 20,245, which shows an in- 
crease on the figure for 1931, which was 18,194, and an increase on 
the average figure for the previous six years, which is 18,900. This 
increase ig entirely due to the Police Department having taken 
over the duties of the former Inland Revenue Branch of the 
Receiver-General’s Department during the first half of the year, 
and is made up of 2,982 cases of contravention of the Revenue, 
Fishery, and Weights and Measures Laws. 

The normal figure for crimes, misdemeanours and minor offences 
was therefore 17,263, which is the lowest figure on record. 

As regards the more serious offences a comparison with the figures 
for 1931 shows :— 

(a) An increase in offences against the person—7,748 in 
1932 and 7,452 in 1931. 

(b) An increase in offences against property—3,441 in 1982 
and 8,228 in 1981. . 

The number of persons prosecuted in all cases was 9,376, of 
whom 8,663 were convicted, 545 otherwise disposed of, and 168 were 
pending trial at the end of the year. 

Corresponding figures for the previous year were :—persons prose- 
cuted, 8,016 ; persons convicted, 7,197 ; otherwise disposed of, 430; 
pending trial, 389. 

Prisons, 


Organization.—The Prison Department has a European staff of 
five senior officers and 108 locally-recruited warders. 

Establishments.—The penal institutions are Port Louis Central 
Prison, Beau Bassin Convict Prison, and Barkly Industrial School 
for male juvenile offenders. 
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Port Louis Prison provides separate cell accommodation for 154 
male prisoners and association cells for 40 women. It also contains 
the offices of the Department and quarters for two senior Officers 
and two Wardresses. All prisoners waiting trial are housed here 
in convenient proximity to the Supreme and Magistrates Courts, 
and special arrangements are in force, under the supervision of the 
Medical Director, for treating convicted prisoners on admission for 
prevalent diseases before transfer to the Convict Prison at Beau 
Bassin. This prison also serves as the centre for classification of 
convicted prisoners and for treatment of special and difficult cases. 

Beau Bassin Prison is a modern type convict prison containing 
single cell accommodation for 756 male prisoners. Detached 
bungalow-type quarters for the Superintendent and two Chief 
Warders are located in the surrounding Prison grounds. 


Barkly Industrial School consists of a large range of buildings and 
quarters formerly used as a hospital and now providing accommoda- 
tion for 200 boys and seven School officers. Boys falling into the 
hands of the Police are sent to the School direct without being 
detained in Police cells or the Central Prison and remain there while 
waiting disposal by a Magistrate. 

Classification.—Convicted prisoners are at present classified as 
(a) penal servitude, (b) hard labour, (c) misdemeanants, and (d) 
juveniles and first offenders and, so far as the existing accommoda- 
tion permits, the various classes are separated and wear distinctive 
clothing. The creation of a ‘‘ star ’’ or ‘‘ special ’’ class is now in 
the second year of the experimental stage and will be reported upon 
at the end of 1933. 

Classes (a) and (b) serve their sentences at Beau Bassin Prison, 
while (c) and (d) with old, infirm, and special type prisoners are 
kept at Port Louis. 


Labour.—The normal labour for male prisoners at Port Louis 
is carpentry, stone-breaking, cutting firewood, carting stores, and 
cleaning Government buildings and grounds. 


Women prisoners are employed on laundry work and sewing 
clothing and bedding. 

At Beau Bassin Prison prisoners with long sentences are taught a 
trade, while those serving shorter sentences are principally employed 
on agricultural work in the Prison gardens. 

The trades taught in the Prison workshops comprise tailoring, 
boot, sail, and mattress making; carpentry and cabinet making ; 
blind, mat, and basket making; tinsmith work and blacksmithing. 
Instruction in baking is given in the Prison bakery which produces 
about 1,400 pounds a bread daily and numerous prisoners are trained 
as stonemasons in the quarries and neighbouring grounds. 


Population.—The total admissions during the year numbered 
8,653, and the daily average population was 662.10. 
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The number of convicted prisoners received from the Courts was 
2,282 (2,188 men and 144 women), of whom 1,455 had been awarded 
sentences of one month or less, and 959 were admitted for non- 
payment of fines. 

On 31st December, 1932, there were 503 persons in custody, of 
whom. 488 were convicted, 475 being males and 13 females. 


The corresponding figures for 1931 were :— 


Total committals ... ae eae wed ae 8,775 
Total sentenced ams ae a + Ea 2,337 
In custody on 31st December, 1931 he oe 677 
Admissions for non-payment of fines... bee 869 


Health.—The reports of the Medical Officers attached to the 
Prisons show that apart from recurring cases of a serious type of 
dysentery the health of the prisoners was good. There were 22 
deaths during the year compared with 33 in 1931. 


Juvenile Offenders.—The number of bogs in the Barkly Industrial 
School on 31st December, 1932, was 47, compared with 56 in 1931, 
62 in 1930, 68 in 1929, and 83 in 1928. This persistent decrease is 
principally due to the disinclination of Magistrates to send offenders 
to the School except in serious cases and partially to the increased 
demand for juvenile labour. 


The number of boys brought to the School during the year was 
51, of whom 10 had been sentenced to detention before admission. 
Of the remaining 41 only 22 were subsequently sent to the School 
for detention, the remainder being whipped or cautioned and 
discharged. 

There were thus 32 boys admitted for various periods of deten- 
tion, of whom 23 had been convicted for breaches of the Penal Code, 
and 9 for juvenile vagrancy. 

In addition to the above 51 boys no less than 135 others appeared 
before the Magistrates on various charges, the total juvenile de- 
linquents and their disposal being as follows : 


Sentenced to detention at Industrial School iss 32 
Sentenced to whipping Sls ae a an 75 
Sentenced to pay a fine os Per ee ee 3 
Discharged or cautioned ae ee oe ae 76 

186 


Discharges from the School during the year numbered 40, of 
whom 39 had completed their period of detention and one was 
released on pardon. 

The programme of instruction has remained unaltered, every 
boy receiving the usual primary school education during a portion 
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of the day and being employed on agricultural work, carpentry, or 
tinsmith work for the remaining time. 


The health of the boys is excellent and their physical development 
during their residence at the School is remarkable. 


The problem of securing employment for these boys on discharge 
from the School has always been difficult and the question of how 
to provide some sort of after-care for them still remains un- 
answered. 


There are, however, signs of something of the sort being 
attempted owing to the initiative of the local branch of Toc H and 
if the scheme matures a serious gap in the local penal system will 
have been filled. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 


A list of the Ordinances passed during the year under review, 
is given in Appendix I to this Report. 


Of the Ordinances passed, the following, which are important 
and of interest not purely local, may be mentioned specifically :— 


Customs Tariff.—Ordinance No. 28 enacts a consolidated 
Customs Tariff involving increased duty on many articles and 
establishing throughout a large measure of preferential duties 
in favour of British and Canadian goods—with a clause enab- 
ling the Governor by Proclamation to extend the preferential 
rates to any other Dominion or Colony granting reciprocity. 
The measure of preference on many articles is much over, and 
in no case less than, a 10 per cent. difference between the 
general and preferential rates. 


Immigration of Destitutes and Repatriation of Distressed 
Seamen.—Ordinance No. 6 imposes restrictions, by way of 
security to be furnished or refusal to land, on destitute or 
criminal immigrants or immigrants once already repatriated 
at the cost of the Colony. 


Ordinance No. 35 imposes on the masters, owners, or con- 
signees of all ships, other than those registered in Mauritius, 
the obligation of giving security for the cost of relief, main- 
tenance, and repatriation of seamen engaged locally, in the 
event of these seamen being discharged or left behind in 
distress in a foreign part. 

Income Tax.—Ordinance No. 21 provides for the imposition 
of income tax at the rate of 5 per cent. on the first Rs. 6,000 
of income and 10 per cent. on any income above that amount. 
The Ordinance is based on the Colonial Office model drafted 
in 1922. The year of assessment was to have begun on Ist 
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July, 1932, for the preceding year of chargeable income, but 
authority has been received to postpone the tax for one year, 
so that the year of assessment will begin on Ist July, 1933, in 
respect of the chargeable income received from Ist July, 1932, 
to 30th June, 1933. 


Road Transport.—Ordinance No. 8 establishes a Transport 
Control Board with an unofficial majority of members to regulate 
and co-ordinate motor vehicular traffic (goods and passengers) 
on roads—charges and rates distribution of transport over roads 
and areas, and general control; insurance against passenger 
and third-party risks is compulsory. The Ordinance is based 
on the legislation in South Africa and the recent English 
Statutes. 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions.—Ordinance No. 23 hands 
over the existing fund to the general revenue of the Colony 
and is preparatory to legislation converting the fund into a 
Government scheme. 


General.—Other Ordinances were passed providing for :— 
licence duty increases (No. 25); a passenger tax on embarking 
and on landing, on a graduated scale (No. 33); a tax of 1 per 
cent. on remittances abroad and on drafts, etc., sent for collec- 
tion (No. 29); levies on Government officials’ salaries (Nos. 4, 
20, and 32); an excise duty on locally-manufactured fruit wines 
(No. 38); and tobacco production and marketing amendment 
(No. 27). 

Forty-five Ordinances were passed. 
The outstanding features of this year’s Ordinances and subsidiary 
legislation are :— 

(1) Fiscal measures to increase revenue and the re-distribu- 


tion of the Receiver-General’s, now the Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, as a consequence of a policy of retrenchment. 


(2) The institution of a centralized control of Road Transport 
to regulate traffic and forces, prevent overlapping, and ensure 
greater protection by compulsory insurance agdinst third-party 
risks. 

(83) The introduction of income tax. 

(4) The imposition of a levy on salaries of Government 
servants. 

CHAPTER XV. 
FINANCE. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue of the Colony for the financial year ended 30th 
June, 1932, amounted to Rs. 12,160,278.81, being Rs. 1,539,283.19 
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below the Estimates of 1931-32 and Rs. 608,686.26 above the 
revenue of the previous year. : 


The expenditure for the same period amounted to 
Rs. 17,704,574.70, being Rs. 3,019,572.70 above the Estimates for 
1931-32 and Rs. 1,612,500.81 above the expenditure of the previous 
year. The expenditure included a sum of Rs. 3,292,320.57 for 
writing off the excess of expenditure over revenue of the Railway 
Department for the period Ist July, 1926, to 30th June, 1932. 


The expenditure incurred during the financial year 1931-32 ex- 
ceeded the revenue by Rs. 5,544,295.89 which amount represents the 
deficit on the financial transactions of the Colony for the year. 


Of the expenditure for 1931-32 Rs. 4,922,576.84 was spent on 
“Personal Emoluments’’ and Rs. 12,781,997.86 on ‘‘ Other 
Charges’. The corresponding figures for 1930-31 were 
Rs. 5,032,866.84 for ‘‘ Personal Emoluments’’, and Rs. 
11,059,707.05 for ‘‘ Other Charges ’’. 


The following is a comparative statement of the revenue and 
expenditure for the last five years :— 


Year. j Revenue. Expenditure. 
Bs. Rs. 
1927-28 ue wee 15,808,918 16,725,513 
1928-29 a i 13,322,248 16,930,182 
1929-30 nee wee 14,483,467 15,575,001 
1930-31 en ee. 11,552,210 16,092,078 
1931-32 si ae 12,160,278 17,704,574 


The Colonial Government pays a military contribution of 5} per 
cent. of its revenue (total revenue exclusive of land sales, irrigation, 
Mare-aux-Vacoas and other waterworks, revenue, contribution to- 
wards loan 1922 charges, and special export duty on sugar) as a 
contribution to the cost of the garrison maintained in the Colony 
by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. The 
amount of the contribution for the year ended 30th June, 1982, 
was Rs. 562,985.79. As from Ist July, 1932, the annual con- 
tribution was reduced to Rs. 200,000. 


Public Debt. 


The public debt of the Colony, which on 30th June, 1931, stood 
at £2,796 ,994 7s. 7d., was £3,396,994 7s. 7d. on 30th June, 1982. 


Against this liability of £3,396,994 7s. 7d. there was an accumu- 
lated sinking fund of £1,410,077 15s. 7d. as compared with 
£1,258,235 18s. 9d. on 30th June, 1931. 
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Assets and Liabilities, 


The assets and liabilities at the end of the year amounted to 
Rs. 17,859,813.87 and Rs. 21,305,842.97, showing a deficit of 
Rs. 3,446,029.10 on 30th June, 1932. 





STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS AT 80TH JUNE, 1932. I 
Liabilities. Assets. | 
Rs. Rs. 
Deposits nee a + 16,869,771.79 Cash 4 1,850,713.60 
Colonial Military Lands Investments 7,823,002.54 
Fund Be Ske 50,384.95 Improvement and. Devel- 
Government of India 11,664.71 opment Fund . 2,311,813.07 
Joint Colonial Fund— Value of lands and build-- 
Advances by ‘ 586,666.67 ings given up by War 
Family remittances yi 5,366.54 Department... 50,884.95 
Loan Funds unexpended ... 3,781,988.31 Government of Seychelles 11,156.83 
Advances ... 5,590,036.06 
Unallocated 8 te ores— 
Public Works ... os 201,727.31 
Remittances eo 20,980.01 
Surplus of liabilities over 
assets Se) ae 3,446,029.10 
Rs. 21,305,842.97 Rs.21,305,842.97 


Description of the Main Heads of Taxation and their Yield. 


The main heads of taxation, with their yield, for the current 
year, as compared with the preceding year, are the following :— 
Year 1931-32. Year 1930-31. 


Rs. Bs. 
Customs Import duties 3,656 522.10 3,822 885.11 
Export duties 402,672.23 (*) 54,503.71 

Excise duty on rum 1,496 012.71 1,445 ,812.94 

issued for home con- 

sumption. 
Licence duty 1,049 144.05 1,097 3827.57 
Tobacco excise ... 1,009 998.74 429 959.86 
Taxes on vehicles aed 348 828.47 365,969.55 

animals. 
House tax 279,448.01 198,675.56 


By the end of 1932 it was possible to state that there was every 
indication that revenue would exceed expenditure in the financial 


year 1932-33. 





* Includes special export duty on sugar. 
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Customs. 
Import Duty. 
1918. 1980. 1981. 1982. 
Rs. 3,506,622 Rs. 4,136,008 Rs. 3,762,014 Rs. 3,935,135 
Export Duty. 
1918, 1980. 1981. 1982. 
Rs. 570,948 Ra. 220,584* Rs. 41,802* Rs.752,832 


* Amounts collected as extra duty and not considered as revenue are not 
included. 


Customs Tariff (summarized). 


The following shows the rates of duty of the principal imports and 
exports on the 31st December, 1932 :— 


Imports. 
Rice... «» 68¢ per 100 kilos. Wines in casks Rs. 22 per hecto- 
Dholl ... ... Rs. 1-14 per 100 up to 14°. litre. 
kilos. Wines in cases 33c per litre. 
Flour... «. 94c per 10u kilos. up to 14° (still). 
Fertilizers w. lle to Rs. 1-10 Spirits (proof)... Rs. 6-87 perlitre. 
per 100 kilos. Tobacco, manu- Rs, 15-00 per 
Coal. + 8c per 100 kilos. factured. kilo. 
Petroleum oil ... Rs. 5:28 per » Cigarettes Rs. 16°50 per 
hectolitre. kilo. 
Petroleumspirits Rs. 14:00 per Vegetable oil, Rs. 5°50 to Rs. 
hectolitre. other than 7-70 per 100 
Soap, common... Rs. 1-93 per 100 olive. kilos. 
kilos. Most manufac- 5-5tod5per cent. 
tured articles. ad valorem. 
Exports. 
*Sugar ... 2c per 100 kilos. Aloe fibre... R. 1-00 per 100 kilos. 


* Note.—Not including other duties levied, on export of these articles, for 
specific purposes. 
Principal preferential rates on imports. 
Preferential. General. 


Motor vehicles of all 5-+5 per cent.ad valorem 362 per cent. ad valorem 
kinds (including 
tyres and tubes). 


Silkmanufactures(in- 16:5 ,, he 55: Ob.5 Hest sty of 
cluding art silk), 
Indigo an .» R.1:10 per kilo. Rs. 2-75 per kilo. 
Cement ‘ost +. *22 per 100 kilos. +82 per 100 kilos 
Cinema films .. Free -04 per metre. 
Machinery, industrial R.1-45 per 100 kilos. 5-5 per cent. ad valorem. 
Cotton manufactures 18 per cent. ad valorem. 26 per cent. ad valorem. 
and also specific rates in certain cases. 
Hardware ... +» 11 per cent. ad valorem. 22 per cent. ad valorem. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 
The duty on rum for home’ consumption is Rs. 2.75 per litre of 
23 degrees Cartier and an additional duty of 12 cents per litre for 
every degree above 23 degrees Cartier. 
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The duty on rum to be denatured for heating or lighting purposes 
is four cents per litre at 36 degrees Cartier and an additional duty 
of four cents per hectolitre or fraction thereof for every degree above 
36 degrees Cartier. 

The duty on rum to be denatured for industrial purposes is four 
cents per litre or fraction thereof at any degree Cartier. 


The duty on alcohol for the preparation of medicinal tinctures or 
drugs is 10 cents per litre at any degree, but the duty on alcohol 
delivered for the preparation of ‘‘ Alcoolats’’ in accordance with 
the formulae of the British Pharmacopoeia or the French Codex or 
of any other tincture or drug to be notified in Gazette is Rs. 2.50 
per litre at 28 degrees Cartier, with an additional duty of 10 cents 
per litre for every degree above 23 degrees. 

The duty on vinegar is Rs. 1.70 per hectolitre on vinegar not 
exceeding 8 degrees of strength and an additional duty of 18 cents 
per degree and per hectolitre on all vinegar above 8 degrees. 

According to the excise figures the number of litres of alcohol 
distilled in 1931-82 (July to June) was 743,440 litres as compared 
with an average of 787,237 litres for the past five years. 

Since 7th June, 1932, an excise duty has been imposed on wine 
and other liquor (excepting rum and compounded rum) manu- 
factured in the Colony which contain more than four degrees of 
alcohol according to Gay Lussac’s alcholometer, as follows :— 

(i) on all such liquor not exceeding 14 degrees by Gay 

Lussac’s alcoholometer, a duty of 15 cents per litre ; 

(ii) on all such liquor exceeding 14 degrees, a duty at the 
same rate and on the same scale as the Customs duty on wine 
payable under the Customs Tariff Ordinance. 

An excise duty of Rs. 4 per kilo is charged on leaf tobacco used 
for the manufacture of tobacco for loca] consumption. 

Prior to Ist July, 1932, the same duty was charged on the 
manufactured tobacco produced. 

According to the official figure the quantity of tobacco manu- 
factured in the year 1932 was 307,968.120 kilos as compared with 
256,191.900 kilos in 1931. 

Under Ordinance No. 26 of 1932 the stamp duty on receipts and 
cheques was increased to ten cents. 

Two Government Notifications affecting the revenue of the Colony 
were passed, during the financial year 1931-32, viz. :— 

No. 21 of 2nd February, 1932, which provides for 3 half- 
yearly licences of Rs. 30, Rs. 25, and Rs. 15, respectively, for 
dealers in tobacco in Class 1, Class 2, and Class 8, as defined 
by Article 11 of Ordinance No. 38 of 1930, as amended by 
Article 6 of Ordinance No. 46 of 1931. 

No. 117 of 21st May, 1932, which provides for a yearly licence 
of R. 1 for hawkers or sellers of wax locally prepared. 
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The Stamps (Consolidation) Ordinance, 1926, was amended by 
Ordinance No. 48 of 1931 by the addition of a proviso to Article 14 
of Ordinance No. 22 of 1926 as under :— 

Provided that for policies of insurance or indemnity, or other 
instruments by whatever name the same shall be called whereby 
any employer enters into a contract with an insurer in respect 
of any liability under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
1981, there shall be paid on the issuing of such policies stamp 
duty as follows : 

R. 1 for every Rs. 100 or part of Rs. 100 premium, with 
a@ minimum of R. 1 for premiums under Rs. 100. 


House Tax. 


Rates.—(1) A flat rate of R. 1 per annum on every habitable 
room of any building assessed at Rs. 500 or less, the rate not to 
exceed Rs. 3, and 

(2) 1 per cent. per annum on any building assessed over Rs. 500. 

Yield —The amount collected during the financial year 1931-82 
was Rs. 279,448. 

Method of Assessment.—Any building liable to the house tax 
is assessed according to its full and fair value. 

In assessing the full and fair value, the valuer takes into con- 
sideration the actual or possible rent a tenant may be reasonably 
expected to pay for such building. This applies only to buildings 
whose basic value is above Rs. 500 and on which the annual tax 
is 1 per cent. on the value. 

Method of collection.—For the purpose of collecting the house 
tax when the assessment arrived at is final for the year, notices 
for payment are served upon owners of buildings and the tax is 
paid to the Cashier of the district in which it is levied. 

The tax at the flat rate ceased on 31st December, 1932, houses 
assessed at Rs. 500 or less being in future exempted from house tax. 


Income Tax. 


The decision to impose an income tax in Mauritius represented a 
departure from the fiscal policy which had hitherto been followed. 
As early as 1909 a Financial Commission suggested that an income 
tax of 2 per cent. be levied, but it was not till twenty-three vears 
later that an Ordinance was passed in 1932 making income tax 
effective from 1st July, 1982. 

The Ordinance is simple in form and levies a tax on the income 
of any person accruing in, derived from, or received in the Colony, 
the basis of assessment being the income of the preceding year. 
Tt also taxes by deduction at the source any mortgage or debenture 
interest paid to a person not resident in the Colony. 

Deduction of tax at the source is adopted in the case of dividends 
paid by companies registered in the Colony, but only so far as 
the dividends are paid out of profits on which tax has been or will 
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be paid. In only one other case does it apply, and that is in 
relation to the payment of mortgage and debenture interest tc a 
person not resident in the Colony. In these cases the non-resident 
actually possesses a stake in the Colony, and by a simple process 
of classification it is obvious that the principle of taxation by 
“ origin ’’ noust include such sources. 

Apart from the question of deduction of tax and the general 
basis of charge, the structure differs from the United Kingdom 
system in certain important respects :— 

(1) The assessment of rents is based on actual income and 
includes premiums. 

(2) Profits from employments include payments in kind 
and the value of any quarters, board, or residence. 

. Important differences in the appeal procedure and method of 
collection are also noticeable :— 

(1) There is no local appellate body. When agreement is 
not reached with the Commissioner the case goes to the 
Supreme Court, whether on a point of law or fact. 

(2) Assessment and collection proceed throughout the vear 
of assessment and a 10 per cent. penalty is incurred if duty 
is not paid within 30 days after service of a notice of assess- 
ment which is automatically a demand note. 

The provisions with regard to the assessment of non-residents, 
including cases of foreign control, proceed on the identical Jines 
followed in the United Kingdom. It is interesting to observe that 
a non-resident who is a British subject is entitled to all the usual 
personal allowances which in the United Kingdom are granted only 
to a person resident there. This is to be expected where the 
‘ origin ’’ theory mainly applies. 

The taxation of life insurance companies is reduced to the simplest 
measures by reference to their investment income and manage- 
ment expenses. In the case of all insurance companies the assess- 
ment also depends upon the ratio of premiums received in the Colony 
to those received outside the Colony. 

The taxation of shipping is not on an arbitrary basis. In the 
case of shipowners within the British Empire the profits depend 
on the total profits of the owner wherever arising. In other cases 
it is a matter for negotiation. 

The chargeable income of any year is the aggregate amount 
of income from all sources and thus includes automatic provision 
for losses. This allowance is extended in the case of losses in 
any trade, business, profession, or vacation by a system of ‘‘ carry 
forward ’’ for five years with the interesting limitation that the 

‘ carry forward ’’ shall not operate in any one year to grant relief 
in excess of one-half of the tax which would otherwise have been 
chargeable. This restriction is vital to the finances of a colony 
such as Mauritius, which possesses one staple industry which is 
entirely at the mercy of the elements. 
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A personal allowance is granted of Rs. 2,000 with an additional 
allowance of Rs. 1,000 in the case of a married man. There 
are also allowances of Rs. 300 for each child and Rs. 200 for each 
dependent relative of the husband. Allowance is also made for 
life assurance premium and for certain contributions to pension 
funds. 

When all allowances have been granted the first Rs. 6,000 Lears 
tax at 5 cents in the rupee and thereafter at 10 cents in the rupee. 
There is no supertax but certain allowances are withheld when 
the chargeable income, before granting those allowances, exceeds 
Rs. 30,000. 

Finally, there is one extremely interesting provision. That part 
of the tax attributable to the income of a married woman can be 
recovered from her although the assessment is made on the husband 
in one sum. There is no provision for separate assessment. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


One of the most important events of the year was the decision 
of His Majesty’s Government, which was announced early in 1932, 
to increase the sugar preference, during a period of 5 years by 
1 shilling per cwt., on all Colonial sugars consigned from a Colony 
to the United Kingdom and by a special additional preference of 
1 shilling per cwt., on a prescribed quota, which in the case of 
Mauritius was fixed at 95,400 tons for the 1932 crop. With a 
total sugar production of 247,000 tons the assistance which was 
thus extended to the Colony by the Imperial Government amounted 
to over £340,000 for the year and was received with gratitude by 
the inhabitants of the Colony during a period of acute financial 
depression. 

Another decision for which the people of Mauritius are greatly 
indebted to His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
was the announcement made later in the year that the agreement 
of the Treasury and War Office had been secured to the reduction 
to £15,000 of the military contribution payable by the Colony 
during the financial years 1932-33 and 1933-34. This represents 
’ an annual saving to the Colony of about Rs. 450,000 for two years 
and has greatly assisted the recovery of financial equilibrium. 

The Report of the Financial Commissioners* appointed by the 
Secretary of State in 1931 to visit Mauritius with a view to 
devising measures to bring about a balanced budget was received 
early in 1932. The principal measures recommended by the Com- 
missioners and adopted by Government, after certain modifications 
or adjustments, included the extensive reorganization of certain 
Departments and retrenchments of staff calculated to bring about 
substantial economies in public expenditure. Legislative measures 





* Cid, 4034. 
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were also enacted with the object of increasing Government 
revenues, 

Retrenchment measures have operated on fairly extensive lines 
in the Railway, Public Works, and Forests Departments, while 
it was also found advisable to abolish the Inland Revenue Branch 
of the Receiver-General’s Department and to transfer the duties 
hitherto performed by that Branch to the Police and Customs 
Departments. The Office of Receiver-General was also abolished 
and the title of the Head of the Department altered to that of 
Treasurer. 

The principal legislative measures passed with a view to bring- 
ing about increased revenue include an Ordinance to impose a 
temporary levy on a graduated scale on the salaries of public 
servants; and also Ordinances, the effects of which are detailed 
in the chapter on Legislation, to provide for a consolidated 
Customs Tariff involving increased duties on many articles, the 
imposition of an income tax, increased licence duties, a tax on 
passengers entering or leaving the Colony, a tax of 1 per cent. 
on remittances abroad or on drafts sent for collection, and an 
excise duty on locally manufactured wines. 

The decision to impose an income tax was arrived at after pro- 
longed discussions arising out of the Financial Commissioners’ 
original recommendation for the imposition of an occupiers’ tax. 
Public opinion in the Colony was not in favour of an occupiers’ tax 
and, after consultation with the Secretary of State, the conclusion 
was reached that an income tax was the most suitable form of 
direct taxation applicable to the Colony. 

The services of a specialist officer from the Inland Revenue 
Department of the Home Civil Service were secured to inaugurate 
the income tax organization in Mauritius. The officer arrived in 
the Colony in October, 1932. The year of assessment will begin 
on the Ist of July, 1933, in respect of the chargeable income 
received from the Ist July, 1932, to the 30th June, 1933. 

On 19th March His Excellency Sir W. E. Jackson inaugurated 
the Mauritius Hemp Spinning and Weaving Factory at Quatre 
Bornes. The funds required for the purchase of the plant and 
the erection of the factory were partly supplied by Government 
in the form of an advance of Rs. 150,000 made to the company. 
The factory has started operations and a new subsidiary industry 
is thus established in Mauritius. 

The island was visited in June by H.M.S. Enterprise. The 
stay of the Enterprise at Mauritius, from 15th to 27th June, was 
characterized by interesting seaplane demonstrations over the Dis- 
trict of Port Louis and various other parts of the island. 

In July the Unofficial Members of the Council of Government 
moved the adoption of a resolution to the effect that a delegation 
be sent to England to discuss with the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies certain questions concerning the constitution of Legis- 
lative and Executive Councils, the administrative and fiscal policy 
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and the sanitary improvement of the Colony. Four delegates 
chosen by the Unofficial Members left the Colony after the consent 
of the Secretary of State had been sought and obtained. The 
Mohammedan community decided later to send a delegate at their 
own expense to lay before the Secretary of State a memorandum 
bearing on the interests of their community in the Colony. The 
result of the conversations had not been made public at the close 
of 1982. 

His Excellency Sir W. E. Jackson left the Colony on leave on 
24th August and arrived in England in time to introduce the 
members of the Delegation to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. ; 

A collision between two railway trains occurred on 12th 
September, which caused the death of four railway employees and 
considerable damage to rolling stock. A goods train with twenty- 
three loaded wagons got out of control shortly after leaving Rose 
Hill Station on the Midland Line and met a light engine which 
was moving up the line between Richelieu and Pailles Stations. 
The total loss to the Railway, including compensation for injuries 
and loss of life, is estimated at Rs. 81,500. 


APPENDIX I. 


ORDINANCES PASSED BY THE CoUNCIL OF GOVERNMENT OF MAURITIUS DURING 
THE YEAR 1932. 

No. Titles. 

1. Yo amend the Fisheries Ordinance, 1918. 


To authorize the transfer of the functions and duties of the Receiver- 
General and officers of his Department or acting under his authority, 
direction, and control. 


3. To declare the office of carpenter in the Department of Electricity 
to be pensionable in so far as Mr. H. Rahiman’s service therein is 
concerned. 


4. To authorize a levy on the emoluments of public officers and other per- 
sons in receipt of salary from public funds. 


5. To amend the Licences (Consolidating) Ordinance, 1915. 


6. To amend the Destitute and Criminal Immigrants Regulation 
Ordinance, 1907. 


7. To amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1931. 

8. To make provision for the control of road transport and the establish- 
ment of a Transport Control Board. 

9. To amend the Road Traffic Ordinance, 1922. 

10. To regulate the payment of charges for the publication of notices and 
advertisements in the Gazette. 


ll. For applying a further sum not exceeding Rs.1,450,734.32 to the 
service of the year 1930-31. 
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Titles. 


To make provision for the Public Service for the financial year 1932-33. 

To make provision for the Mauritius Government Railways for the 
financial year 1932-33. 

To amend the Appropriation Ordinance, 1929-30. 

To amend the Appropriation (1930-381) Ordinance, 1930. 

To amend the Appropriation (1931-32) Ordinance, 1931. 

To provide for the establishment and working of a Planters’ Syndicate. 

To alter the title of Receiver-General into that of Treasurer. 

Yo amend the House Tax Ordinance, 1928. 

To provide that officers deprived of certain specific allowances shall 
be exempt in whole or in part from the levy on their emoluments. 

To impose a tax upon incomes and to regulate the collection thereof. 

To empower the Mauritius Sugar Syndicate to receive and to distri- 
bute the proceeds of a special preference granted to colonial sugars 
amongst the sugar planters of the Colony not forming part of the 
Syndicate. 

To amend the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund Ordinance, 1928. 
To amend the Public Health Ordinance, 1925. 

To amend the Licences (Consolidating) Ordinance, 1915. 

‘lo amend the Stamps (Consolidation) Ordinance, 1926. 

To amend the Tobacco Production and Marketing Ordinance, 1930. 
To validate certain resolutions of the Council of Government and to 
amend and consolidate the Customs Tariff and the Ordinances relating 
thereto. 

To impose a tax on remittances abroad and to regulate the collection 
thereof. 

To amend the Transport Control Board Ordinance, 1932. 

To amend the law on securities to be furnished by auctioneers. 

To provide that an officer or class of officers may be exempted from 
the levy on their emoluments. 

‘Yo impose a tax on passengers. 

To provide for the transfer of Rodrigues prisoners to the Mauritius 
Prison. 

To provide for the cost of relieving and repatriating distressed seamen. 

To amend the Public Health Ordinance, 1925. 

To amend the Lunacy Ordinance, 1906. 

‘To validate a resolution of the Council of Government imposing an 
excise duty on country liquor. 

To authorize the Society incorporated as ‘‘The Mauritius Cricket 
Club ”’ to be styled ‘‘ The Rose Hill Club ”’. 

To amend the Income Tax Ordinance, 1932, so as to empower the 
Income Tax Commissioner to obtain information from the Receiver 
of Registration Dues for the purposes of the income tax. 

To amend Ordinance No. 30 of 1881 (Pensions). 

To amend the Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance, 1925, for the purpose 
of extending the time limit fixed for the exercise of the option in 
that Ordinance provided. 

To exempt certain foreign plaintiffs in commercial cases from the lia- 
bility to furnish security for costs. 

For instituting ‘‘The Austin Wilson’s Home”’, for constituting the 
said Home into a body corporate and for making provision for the 
management thereof. 

To amend the Customs Ordinance, 1925. 
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Title. 


Agents for Sale. 


Price. 





T’Eylandt Mauritius: Esquisses 
Historiques, 1698-1710 ;* 

L’lle de France: Esquisses 
Historiques, 1715-1833. By 
Albert Pitot.* 

Statistiques de l’Ile Maurice et ses 
Dependences (Mauritius, 1886). 
By Baron d’Unienville.* 

Le Folk-lore Mauricien (Maison- 
neuve, Paris, 1888); 

Le Patois Creole 
(Mauritius, 1880). 
Baissac. 

Renseignements pour servir a 
Vhistoire de I’Ile de France et 
ses Dependences (Mauritius, 
1890). By Adrien d’Epinay. 

Mauritius Illustrated. 

A. MacMillan.* 

Annual Reports on the Social and 
Economic Progress of the People 
of Mauritius.* 

Financial Situation of Mauritius, 
Report of a Commission appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, December, 1931.* 

Mauritius Blue Books.* 


Mauricien 
By Charles 


By 


A School History of Mauritius. 
By W. H. Ingrams.* 

Report on the 
Mauritius and on certain aspects 
of Malaria in the Colony. By 
Malcolm E. MacGregor.* 

Report on Medical and Sanitary 
matters in Mauritius by Andrew 
Balfour C.B., C.M.G., M.D., 
B.Sc., F.R.C.P.E., D.P.H.* 

Mauritius Almanac and 
Commercial Handbook. By 
Andre Bax.* 

L’Ile Maurice (Mauritius, 1921). 
By W. Edward Hart.* 

Island of Mauritius. By Raymond 
Philogene.* 

‘Tle de France—Documents pour 


son Histoire Civile et Militaire. | 


By Saint Elme le Duc.* 


Anophelinae of | 


Out of print. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, London. 


Do. 


Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. 

MacMillan & Co, 
London. 

Colonial Secretary’s 
Office, Mauritius. 


Do. 


The General Printing 
and Stationery Co., 
Ltd., Mauritius. 

Do, 


Do. 





Government Printing 
Office, Mauritius. 





28, 


4s, 6d. 


Rs. 5-84 


2s. 6d. 


Rs. 10 


Rs. 15 


Rs. 10 


Rs. 3 


Rs. 10 





* May be consulted in the Colonial Office Library. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
‘PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 


March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.).” 


British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2a, (2s. 2d.). 

Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

. as £1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 

New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

(E.M.B. 47.) ; 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 

; : Diten 2s, 6d. (28. 11d.). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) : 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). Is. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (18. 2d.). 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 


Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 5 1s. (1a. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) Is, (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 28. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1s. 2d.), 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 


Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 


Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Ta. (1s. 4d.). 


Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. If. Coconut Palm 


Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 28, (28. 5d.). 


Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 


Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28, 5d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 


Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 


Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is. (1s. 2d.), 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (Is. 4d.), 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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I— GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography, 


The territory known as the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia 
lies between longitudes 22° E. and 33° 33’ E. and between latitudes 
8° 15’ S..and 18° 8. It is bounded on the west by Angola, on the 
north-west by the Belgian Congo, on the north-east by Tanganyika 
Territory, on the east by the Nyasaland Protectorate and Portuguese 
East Africa, and on the south by Southern Rhodesia and the man- 
dated territory of South-West Africa, comprising in all an area 
that is computed to be about 288,400 square miles. The River 
Zambezi forms the greater part of the southern boundary ; its two 
main northern tributaries are the Rivers Kafue and Luangwa. 
With the exception of these river valleys, the territory consists of a 
table-land varying from 3,000 to 4,500 feet in height, though in the 
north-eastern portion, and especially in the vicinity of Lake 
Tanganyika, the altitude is greater. 
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History. : 


The little that is known of the early history of Northern Rhodesia 
is very fragmentary and is gleaned from the accounts of the few 
intrepid travellers who penetrated into this unknown territory. The 
curtain of obscurity lifts for a moment when we read the diaries of 
the Portuguese Governor of Sena, Dr. Lacerda, who led an expedition 
in 1798 from Tete into Kasembe’s country, close to the eastern 
shores of Lake Mweru. He was followed in the early 19th century 
by two Portuguese traders, Baptista and José, who brought back 
stories of the great interior kingdom of the Balunda, which extended 
from Lake Mweru to the confines of Barotseland and included the 
whole of the country drained by the Upper Congo and its tributaries. 
This kingdom is reputed to have lasted from the 16th to the 19th 
century. Very few historical facts are known about it, but the name 
of Muati Yamvo, the dynastic title of the Paramount Chief, is 
associated, like Monomotapa, with many half-legendary stories. 
Neither. of these expeditions was of any great geographical 
value and it was not till 1851, when Dr. Livingstone made his great 
missionary journeys and travelled through Barotseland and in 1855 
discovered the Victoria Falls, that the civilized world had its first 
authentic information of Northern Rhodesia. Other and later ex- 
plorers who brought back stories of the barbarism of the natives, of 
the wealth of game, and of the glories of the Victoria Falls were 
Serpa Pinto, Cameron, Selous, and Arnot. 


From the very early days when the hordes of migratory Bantu 
swept southward from Central and Northern Africa, Northern 
Rhodesia has been subject to constant invasions from stronger 
tribes on its borders, so much so, that the vast majority of the 
present native population, though of Bantu origin, is descended 
from men who themselves invaded this country not earlier than 
1700 a.D. One or two small tribes, numbering now only a very few 
thousand, such as the Masubia on the Zambezi, are all that remain 
of the inhabitants of Northern Rhodesia prior to that date. Though 
the story of these invasions has passed into oblivion, their traces 
remain in the extraordinary number and diversity of races and of 
languages in the country. 

' At the present time statistics are available of seventy different 
tribes resident in the territory, of which the most important are the 
Awemba (113,506), Achewa (77,713), Angoni (53,989), Awisa 
(41,483) in the Eastern Districts; the Marozi (commonly but 
incorrectly referred to as Barotse) (65,298), Batonga (78,623), 
Balenje (38,287), Malovale (61,375), Bakaonde (35,783), Baila 
(17,339) in the Western Districts; and the Asenga (61,859) and 
Alunda (75,811) members of which are resident in both Eastern: 
and Western Districts. There are said to be 50 distinct native 
dialects in use, of which Chiwemba and Chinyanja have been 
adopted for educational purposes in the Eastern Districts and 
Chitonga (closely allied to Chila) and Sikololo in the Western. In 
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addition to these, Chinyanja is in use as the official language of 
the police, and is probably the language most generally spoken by 
Europeans; it is, in reality, a Nyasaland language—the word 
means “ Language of the Lake ’—but it is also spoken to some 
extent round Fort Jameson. 


The chief invaders of the early part of the 19th century were the 
Arabs from the north ; the Angoni, a branch of the early Zulus who 
fled from the oppressive tyranny of Tchaka and who settled in the 
north-east of the territory ; and the Makalolo, an offshoot of the 
Basuto family, who, in the beginning of the 19th century, fought 
their way from the south through Bechuanaland and across the 
Zambezi under the noted Chief Sebitoani; they conquered the 
Batoka, the Masubia, and the Marozi and founded a kingdom 
which was distinguished by a comparatively high degree of social 
organization. 


The duration of the Makalolo kingdom was short. Soon after the 
death of Sebitoani, the Marozi rebelled and massacred the Makalolo 
to a man. The influence of their occupation is still to be seen in 
the Sikololo language, which is largely spoken amongst the tribes 
near the Zambezi. The Marozi under Lewanika enlarged their 
kingdom by conquering one or two of the surrounding tribes, such 
as the Mankoya and the Malovale. Beyond these limits their 
authority was both nebulous and ephemeral. 


In the year 1891 Lewanika was informed that the protection 
of Her Majesty’s Government had been extended to his country 
as he had requested that it should be, and on 17th October, 1900, 
the Barotse Concession was signed by him and his Chiefs and 
representatives of the Chartered Company. The concession was 
confirmed in due course by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and under its terms the Company acquired certain trading and 
mineral rights over the whole of Lewanika’s dominion, while the 
Paramount Chief was to receive, among other advantages, an annual 
subsidy of £850. * 


During this time the slave trade established by the Arabs con- 
tinued unchecked. Its baleful influence had gradually spread from 
the shores of Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika over the whole territory ; 
but with the establishment of a Government post at Abercorn in 
1893, the slave trade in this part of Africa received its first serious 
check. In each succeeding year more Arab settlements on the Lake 
shore were destroyed. Sir Harry Johnston defeated the Arab Chief 
Mlozi at Karonga in 1894, and the last caravan of slaves, which was 
intercepted on its way to the east coast, was released at Fort 
Jameson in 1898. Even after that, bands of slave raiders were 
occasionally encountered on the north-east boundary, and skirmishes 
with them took place as late as 1900; but with the final establish- 
ment of the administration of the British South Africa Company 
the slavers quickly disappeared from the country. 
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The status of the conquered tribes under Lewanika’s dominion 
was that of a mild form of slavery. This social serfdom was 
brought to an end by the edict of Lewanika, who in 1906 agreed to 
the emancipation of the slave tribes. 

Previous to 1899 the whole territory had been vaguely included 
in the Charter granted to the British South Africa Company, but in 
that year the Barotseland—North Western Rhodesia Order in 
Council placed the administration of the western portion of the 
country by the Company on a firm basis; and this was closely 
followed by the North-Eastern Rhodesia Order in Council of 1900 
with similar effect. The two territories were amalgamated in 1911 
under the designation of Northern Rhodesia, and the administration 
of the Company (subject to the exercise of certain powers of control 
by the Crown) continued until 1924, when, in terms of a settlement 
arrived at between the Crown and the Company, the administration 
of the territory was assumed by the Crown, and the first Governor 
was appointed on Ist April, 1924. 


Climate, 

There are considerable climatic differences between various parts 
of the country. The Zambezi, the Luangwa, and the Kafue valleys 
experience a much greater humidity and a more trying heat than do 
the plateaux above 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The hottest months are 
October and November before the rains break, when the mean 
maximum is 97° in the Zambezi valley stations and 85° at plateau 
stations. The mean maximum for the eight months of the hot 
season (September to April) is approximately 90.3° with a mean 
minimum of 64.5° while the corresponding figures for the four 
months of the cold season (May to August) are 78.7° and 46.6°. 

The following table gives representative temperatures for the 
territory experienced during 1932: 


Highest Lowest Abto- Abso- 
mean Month. mean Month.“ lute Month. “lute Month. 
Maz.-P. Min. °F. Maz°P. MinoP. 
Livingstone, 
3,000 ft. ... 99-1 Oct. 41-2 July 105 Oct. 36 July 
Broken Hill 
Observatory, 
3,920 ft. ... 89-3 Oct. 47-0 July 96 Nov. 41:5 July 
Chinsali, 
4,150 ft. ... 88-5 Oct. 50:0 July 94 Sept.-Oct. 45 June 
Highest temperature ... .» 112° Feira. 
Lowest 3 ke «+. 28° Mkushi. 


The rainy season usually commences in November and lasts 
until April. Slight showers occur to the north-east of the territory 
in August and to the north-east and north-west in September. 
In October the rains begin to spread over the whole territory, 
reaching a maximum in December. 

The intensity of rainfall decreases in January, this falling off 


appearing to be the nearest approach to the break in the rains, 


which is characteristic of the two seasonal areas of the central 
tropical zone. 
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In February the rains re-establish themselves over the whole of 
the central area of the territory following much the same contour 
alignment as in December. In March the zone of heavy rainfall 
shifts well to the north and east. In April the rains have definitely 
moved north and in May have practically ceased. 

For the season July, 1931-June, 1932 the rainfall for the whole 
territory was 21 per cent. above normal. 

The greatest rainfall recorded in 24 hours was at Kafulafuta 
Mission, on 3rd February, 1932, and was 5-69 inches. 


II. GOVERNMENT. 
Central Administration. 


The office of Governor was created by an Order of His Majesty 
in Council dated 20th February, 1924, and the first Governor 
assumed his duties on Ist April, 1924. 

The Governor is advised by an Executive Council which consists 
of five members; the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Treasurer, the Secretary for Native Affairs, and the Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services. Provision is also made for the 
inclusion of extraordinary members on special occasions. 

The Order in Council provided that a Legislative Council should 
be constituted in accordance with the terms of the Northern Rhodesia 
(Legislative Council) Order in Council, dated 20th February, 1924, to 
consist of the Governor as President, the members of Executive 
Council ex officio, nominated official members not exceeding four 
in number, and five elected unofficial members. 

In 1929 the number of elected unofficial members was increased 
to seven consequent upon the very considerable increase in the 
European population. 


Provincial Administration. 


For administrative purposes the territory is divided into 
provinces, each of which is under a Provincial Commissioner respon- 
sible for his province to the Governor. The provinces are divided 
into districts under the charge of District Officers responsible to the 
Provincial Commissioners. 


Native Administration. 


In 1929 the Native Authority Ordinance was passed and was 
subsequently applied as from Ist April, 1930, to all the territory 
with the exception of Barotseland. Barotseland was exempted from 
the application of the Ordinance on account of the rights which the 
Paramount Chief and his Khotla (Judicial and Deliberative Assembly) 
preserved under the concessions granted to the Chartered Company. 

The Ordinance empowers the Governor to appoint in specified 
areas Native Authorities, consisting of one or more chiefs or other 
natives, to be responsible for the performance of the obligations 
mposed upon them by the Ordinance and for the maintenance of 
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order and good government inthe area. The Governor also has the 
power to suspend or dismiss members of such Native Authorities. 
The duties of the Authorities are clearly defined in the Ordinance 
which confers upon them power to make rules for certain objects, 
It is the duty of all natives to assist such Native Authorities in 
the work of administration. 


The system is developing and the work of the Authorities is 
improving as the Chiefs gain experience. 

Native Treasuries have not yet been established, but steps are 
being taken to educate the Native Authorities in the matter of 
finance and the administration of public funds. 


IiIl.— POPULATION. 


The first census of the territory took place on 7th May, 1911, 
prior to the amalgamation in the same year of North-Eastern and 
North-Western Rhodesia under the title Northern Rhodesia ; the 
second was held on 3rd May, 1921, and the third on 5th May, 1931. 

The following table shows the increase of population since 1911 
(the figures for European population for 1931 are census figures 
whilst all those for African population are taken from the reports 
of the Secretary for Native Affairs) : 


Proportion. 
Increase Increase Africans to 
Year. Europeans. per cent. Africans. per cent. one European 
1911... ase 1,497 821,063 548-47 
1021... we 3,634 143 979,704 19 269-59 
1931... 0... = 18,846 381 1,372,235 40 99 
19382... ... 10,558 *23-7 1,382,705 *763 «131 


* Decrease. 


The increase in the number of Europeans between 1921 and 1931 
was due to the influx which took place during the development of 
the copper mines in the Ndola District between 1927 and 1931. 
The mines had nearly completed construction towards the end of 
the year 1931 and a considerable number of Europeans left the 
territory in consequence. 

The economic depression which set in towards the end of 1931 
has been the cause of a further drop of 23-7 per cent. during 1932. 
The figures given have been collected from the Annual Reports of 
District Commissioners throughout the territory and may be regarded 
as being reasonably accurate. 


The numbers of Asiatics and non-native coloured persons in the 
territory at the 1931 census amounted to 176 and 425 respectively. 


The African population is now 1,382,705 which shows an increase 
of 10,470 or -763 per cent. over the previous year, and its average 
density through the territory is 4-8 to the square mile. The average 
birth-rate calculated on statistics taken at 485 villages during 
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1932 was 60:03 per thousand, and the percentage of infantile 
mortality was 23-29 (infants under the age of one year). 

The European population at 10,553 shows a decrease of 2,293 
on 1931, or 16-56 per cent, whilst the death-rate is 11-08, as com- 
pared with 15-16 during 1931 and 13-58 during 1930. 


Vital Statistics. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 
Number of deaths oe - 97 93 163 210 ui 
Death-rate per 1,000... 9-12-87 9-32 13-58 15-16 11-08 
Deaths of infants under 15 21 28 28 ry 


1 year of age. 
Death-rate per 1,000 of 76-92 99-52 102-56 84-08 72-29 
births. 


Births :—332 


The birth-rate was 34-94 per mille as compared with 24-05 in 
1931. 
Immigration. 


Immigrants into Northern Rhodesia in 1932, exclusive of natives, 
numbered 615, of whom 549 were British subjects. Of the 66 
foreign subjects who entered the territory 26 were citizens of the 
United States of America. 

The following comparative figures of immigrants, exclusive of 
visitors, are indicative of the progress of the territory :— 

1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

474 756 1,038 1,066 1,861 3,651 1,702 615 

Seventy-four persons, with twenty-seven dependants, were 
deported, nine being criminals and the remainder either indigent or 
illiterate. No figures of emigrants are available. 

Four hundred and nine destitute persons were repatriated to 
neighbouring territories and overseas at Government expense. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


The Government continued to maintain European hospitals at 
Livingstone, Lusaka, Broken Hill, Bwana Mkubwa, Fort Jameson, 
Kasama, and Mongu, together with native hospitals at these stations 
and also at Abercorn, Choma, Mazabuka, Solwezi, Fort Rosebery, 
and Balovale. : 

At Livingstone a new and well equipped native hospital was 
erected during the year, and provides accommodation for Africans 
which compares favourably with that in hospitals in any part of 
this continent. 

During the year hospitals for Europeans and Africans were 
erected at Ndola and, it is expected, will be ready for occupation 
early in the new year. When these hospitals are occupied the tem- 
porary hospitals at Bwana Mkubwa will be closed down. 

In addition to the above, many Mission doctors, hospitals, and 
dispensaries receive annual subsidies from the Government for 
medical work in native areas. 
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The big mines in the Copper Belt maintain their own medical 
staff and have provided well equipped hospitals in which they care 
for their own sick. Europeans and Africans living in the mining 
areas can obtain treatment in the mine hospitals at fixed charges. 

The Railway maintains either full-time or part-time Medical 
Officers, who give medical attention to the railway staff as required. 
These Medical Officers are stationed at Livingstone, Lusaka, Broken 
Hill, and Ndola. 

There are a small number of private medical practitioners in the 
territory. 

Government gives subsidies to dental surgeons at Livingstone, 
Lusaka, Broken Hill, Ndola, and Fort Jameson, for which they are 
expected to carry out regular inspections of European school 
children and provide treatment for them at fixed charges. In 
addition, in return for the subsidies, dental treatment is also given 
at fixed rates to members of the Northern Rhodesia Police. 

Government maintains full-time Medical Officers of Health at 
Ndola and Livingstone, and Health Inspectors at Lusaka and Ndola. 
A beginning has thus been made in preventative medical work. 


Malaria and Blackwater.—Malaria still remains the chief cause of 
sickness but regular anti-mosquito measures for combating this 
disease have been started in and around many of the towns and, 
in some cases, have already met with considerable success. In 
Livingstone alone the cases of malaria in Europeans treated at the 
hospital fell from 219 in 1931 to 124 in 1932. 

Anti-mosquito measures are also carried out in the mine towns, 
and the work done at Luanshya under the advice given by Sir 
Malcolm Watson of the Ross Institute has proved of very con- 
siderable value. 

Sleeping Sickness.—The position presents no change, and as very 
few cases in the affected areas have been reported, it must be 
considered satisfactory. This disease is limited to certain portions 
of the territory, and there is no reason why any person avoiding 
the danger zones need be exposed to this infection. 

Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis—Occurs sporadically and no epidemic 
occurred. 

Rabies.—From time to time during the year the occurrence of 
rabid dogs, or suspected rabid dogs, was reported; all persons 
suspected of being in contact with such animals were protected 
by inoculation. 

Smallpox.—During the last few years a large campaign for the 
vaccination of the native population has been carried out and, 
although the occurrence of smallpox was reported from different 
parts of the territory, no epidemic occurred. 

Child Welfare—A European nurse was maintained by the 
Government during the year for child-welfare work amongst both 
Europeans and Africans at Livingstone. 

20006 A3 
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With the increase of unemployment in the territory and the 
rapid rise of a poor white population in the Ndola District it was 
feared that an increased sickness-rate might occur. Government 
appointed a Health Sister for welfare work in this area and, so far, 
her work, together with other preventative measures taken, has 
maintained the health of the district satisfactorily. 

It is hoped to provide a Health Sister to begin welfare work 
around Lusaka during the new year. 


Native Labour—Owing to the world-wide depression and also 
owing to the diminished sale for copper, the number of Africans 
employed by the various mining companies and concessions through- 
out the territory decreased considerably. : 

In 1931 the average number of Africans employed on the Copper 
Belt was 18,307 ; the 1932 figure, however, dropped to 6,929. 

The mines are to-day in the happy position of being able to choose 
their employees. 

The death-rate amongst the African employees on the mines 
fell from 24-6 per thousand in 1931, to 11-8 in 1932. 


Medical Work amongst Africans.—The Africans resident in native 
areas are under the care of the Medical Officers stationed at the more 
important administrative centres, but up to the present it has not 
been found possible to begin extensive medical work in these areas. 
It is hoped that progress will be made when the finances of the 
country improve. 


V.— HOUSING. 
European Government Housing. 

During the year Government housing programmes were completed 
at Livingstone, Ndola, Luanshya, and Broken Hill, while work was 
continued on the first section of the housing scheme for the new 
capital at Lusaka. Fifteen new houses on the new capital site 
were nearing completion at the end of the year. 

Temporary quarters were erected at Lusaka to house the officers 
of the Northern Rhodesia Military Police. Generally speaking, 
the housing accommodation for Government Officials at centres 
on the line of rail is adequate and satisfactory. 


European Non-Government Housing. 


A condition of overcrowding and bad sanitation, which was 
prevalent in 1931 and early in 1932, generally associated with 
temporary quarters established in connexion with the constructional 
period in the Copper Belt, has, to a great extent, disappeared. - 

Major contracting works have been completed in the mining 
areas and this, coupled with the fact that there has been a con- 
siderable decrease in the population, has allowed for the vacation 
and demolition of many of the more unsatisfactory premises. 


e3 
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The housing of the unemployed still represents a serious problem, 
particularly in Lusaka where large numbers are living under rather 
primitive conditions. 

The various mining companies completed most of their housing 
schemes and their European employees are now in a particularly 
happy position in respect of housing and sanitary accommodation. 
Generally speaking, the same remarks apply to the housing of 
railway employees in the larger centres though much remains 
to be done at some of the smaller stations on the line. 


Private enterprise in regard to housing has been more or less at 
a standstill during the year and there is little to report on this 
aspect. 


The control of development in housing has been a matter of 
considerable concern to Government, and legislation, in the nature 
of building regulations, will shortly be applied to the larger centres. 
Local Councils and Municipalities exercise a certain amount of 
control and, with the assistance of the legislation already referred to, 
will ensure that development proceeds on right lines. 


Native Housing. 


Some progress was made in the beginning of the year with the 
schemes drawn up for the construction of new native locations and 
the improvement of existing accommodation in the large townships 
but shortage of funds has prevented the completion of most of those 
projects. At Lusaka work was commenced towards the end of the 
year, under the direction of the Superintendent of the Native 
Trades School, on the construction of a compound for native 
servants. Here a new departure has been made which appears to 
be most satisfactory. The huts are built on a cement-lime 
foundation with burnt brick walls, sawn timber, and thatched 
roofs. An outside kitchen is provided for each group of four huts. 
Septic tanks are a further innovation, the advantages of which have 
yet to be proved as outcrops of limestone seem likely to obstruct 
rapid soakage. Permanent barracks have been erected for the 
native personnel of the Northern Rhodesia Police and are now 
occupied. These have modern latrines and add greatly to the 
general comfort and well-being of the askari. Financial difficulties 
prevented the completion of the African staff quarters, in process 
of erection at Ndola and Broken Hill. Improvements have been 
made in the drainage of the railway compound at Livingstone and 
the substitution of glass for wood in the ventilators of all quarters 
gives much more light in the huts. The compounds at gangers’ 
cottages along the line are for the most part well-cleared, neat, 
and tidy. These native quarters are of necessity temporary, but 
no doubt when all the new deviations have been completed 
permanent huts for the gangers’ staffs will be erected. 
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Local authorities in the larger centres on the line of rail have also, 
for economic reasons, been prevented from proceeding with the 
construction of new native compounds, which, in many instances— 
notably Ndola and Livingstone—are much overdue. 

The mining companies carried out considerable improvements 
in their native compounds and, generally speaking, it may be said 
that the African employees on the mines are well accommodated. 

The policy of Government is to improve progressively native 
housing conditions, particularly in urban areas, and plans of com- 
pounds showing layouts, types of housing proposed, and sanitary 
accommodation have to be submitted to Government for approval. 
In rural areas the situation remains very much the same and the 
African is more or less restricted to the round hut, though there is 
already evidence that the more educated Africans are beginning 
7 appreciate the advantages of a better and more sanitary type 
of house. 


VI.— PRODUCTION. 


Land and Agriculture. 


Of the total approximate area of the territory of 184,576,000 acres, 
the North Charterland Exploration Company holds a concession 
over 6,400,040 acres, subject to the assignment of native reserves 
amounting to 2,148,440 acres. The British South Africa Company 
owns, subject to the assignment of native reserves of 1,094,475 acres, 
three freehold areas in the Tanganyika Province, comprising 
2,758,400 acres. 2,786,352 acres have been otherwise alienated 
for purposes of European settlement, not including 84,420 acres 
of land leased without option to purchase. The total area of alienated 
land is, therefore, 12,029,212 acres, about 64 per cent. of the whole 
territory. Most of the alienated land is used for grazing, some of it 
is cultivated, but a large area is unsuitable for either grazing or 
cultivation. The following table illustrates the trend of arable 
farming since 1923. These figures, and those in other tables, relate 
only to settlers’ holdings; none are available for native production. 








Total under 

Season. Maize. Tobacco. Wheat. cultivation. 
acres. acres. aeres. acres. 
1923-24 ... 42,377 3,448 1,250 52,243 
1924-25 35,568 4,322 2,633 61,712 
1925-26 36,470 4,939 3,387 60,297 
1926-27 44,837 6,719 2,780 69,837 
1927-28 oe 43,889 1,358 1,734 62,928 
1928-29 ... as 39,215 3,232 2,572 67,207 
1929-30 ... ae 47,085 3,585 2,095 66,429 
1930-31 ... ges 42,974 2,328 1,594 76,092 
1931-32 ... es 42,757 2,472 2,261 73,000 

(estimated) 


The final column includes acreage under minor crops, orchards, 
and bare fallows. 
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The 1931/32 season was decidedly favourable and grain crops, 
both settler and native grown, were exceptionally abundant. The 
rains commenced early and were better distributed than usual. 
In the settled areas there was a prolonged drought in January but, 
as by that time most crops were well forward, this was without 
serious consequences. The ample rainfall did much to replenish 
water supplies which, after two dry seasons, had become exception- 
ally short. 

The maize crop was the most abundant yet recorded, both in total 
production and in yield per acre. The area devoted to maize was 
very slightly less than that of the previous year, but the yield 
averaged 6-9 bags per acre as compared with 4-8 in 1930/31 and 
4-6 the average of the previous twelve seasons. Statistics of 
maize production from 192] onwards are summarized in the follow- 
ing table :— 
Average Yield in Farm con- Surplus 


Year Area 
ending in yield in bags thousands sumption in available 
31st thousands —_per acre. of bags. thousands for sale in 
December. of acres. of bags. thousands 
of bage. 
1920 27 5-2 141 15 126 
1921 30 4-9 145 18 127 
1922 26 3-8 99 18 81 
1923 38 5:2 199 32 167 
1924 42 3-1 131 28 103 
1925 36 27 95 23 72 
1926 36 4:9 177 37 140 
1927 45 5-6 250 36 214 
1928 44 4:2 184 32 152 
1929 39 5-1 202 33 169 
1930 47 4-3 202 37 165 
1931 43 4-5 194 33 161 
1932 43 6-9 296 46 250 


Wheat is grown exclusively under irrigation, and production is 
almost entirely confined to the Lusaka District. A considerable 
increase in acreage occurred and yields were slightly in excess of 
five bags per acre. The total crop was double that of the previous 
season. The trend of wheat production is illustrated in the 


following table :— 
Yield in Bags Average yield 


Year. Acreage of 200 1b. per acre. 
1925... 2,633 9,895 3-8 
1926 ... 3,387 11,687 3-5 
1927 ... 2,780 10,586 3-8 
1928 ... 1,734 8,512 4-9 
1929 ... 2,572 11,838 4-6 
1930 ... 2,095 9,583 4-6 
1931 ... 1,594 5,627 3-6 
1932 ... 2,261 11,373 5-0 
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Few farmers produced tobacco in the north-western area but 
there was a slight increase in acreage in the Fort Jameson District. 
Yields were rather above the average, reaching 480 lb. cured leaf 
per acre. The total acreage planted was 2,472 and the total produc- 
tion 1,185,415 Ib. The crop was exclusively virginian and the bulk 
of it was flue cured. Some sun cured leaf was produced in portions 
of the Luangwa Valley. 


Minor crops, such as groundnuts, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
and pulses are of trivial importance in comparison with maize, 
wheat, and tobacco. Decreased demand resulted in a decline in 
market gardening. 457 tons of mixed vegetables were sold locally. 


Green manuring has become an established practice on most 
farms. Sunhemp is most favoured for this purpose but cowpeas 
are becoming increasingly popular. The total area of green manured 
land was 8,685 acres, rather less than a quarter of the maize acreage. 


The territory continues to obtain the bulk of its fruit require- 
ments from Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. 
Deciduous fruit trees are successful only in a few favoured localities 
but citrus thrives in most parts where irrigation is possible. 


The position of settlers is now more difficult than at any time in 
recent years, though the cause of their present plight is of recent 
occurrence. The majority of farmers are largely dependent on 
maize production. Hitherto the territory has not been self- 
supporting in this staple crop and when low prices have ruled these 
have been due to competition from Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa. Competition from these sources was 
eliminated during the year by foot and mouth disease restrictions 
and customs duties respectively. Even with the rapidly declining 
demand there was still insufficient locally grown maize until the 
new crop came on the market in June. Unfortunately the largest 
crop on record has coincided with the smallest demand for some 
years and over-production has definitely occurred for the first time. 
The result has been disastrous to the farming community. Prices 
have fallen below the cost of production and, what is more serious, 
there will be little tendency to improvement while the large surplus 
remains unconsumed. This cannot be exported except at a heavy 
loss. 

Hopes of increased local purchases of tobacco were revived at 
Fort Jameson last year but these were not realized. Local sales 
improved towards the end of the season but the position of the 
majority of planters is still extremely difficult. The scheme of 
Government assistance to planters has now been withdrawn. 


Several of the young coffee estates at Abercorn are now nearing 
production. The preliminary indications of quality are unquestion- 
ably satisfactory. Provided that prices are maintained and that 
the bushes are capable of sustained yield under local conditions, 
the infant industry should be quietly prosperous. 
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The locust campaign was suspended late in February when it 
became evident that the territory would be re-invaded almost as 
fast as destruction proceeded. Surprisingly little damage to crops 
occurred ; even in the most severely affected districts there was no 
famine. The locally bred swarms of the migratory locust moved 
across the territory in a general west-south-westerly direction and 
few remained at the onset of the rains in November. Unfortunately 
re-invasion from Tanganyika Territory and Portuguese East Africa 
occurred, the swarms travelling west or south-west. Egg-laying 
commenced towards the end of the year. Locally bred and invading 
swarms of the red locust became active in November and extended 
across the territory from west to east involving all provinces and 
most districts. Egg-laying commenced in December and the settled 
area near the railway line was affected for the first time. The 
situation is now more grave than at any period since the commence- 
ment of the invasion, due mainly to the prevalence of the red locust. 
Considerable damage is inevitable but, in a country like Northern 
Rhodesia, where the veld is not less attractive than the crops, 
anything approaching total destruction is exceedingly unlikely. 

The territory continues to be free from the major diseases of stock, 
pleuropneumonia in Barotseland being the one exception. Exten- 
sion of that disease is guarded against by the maintenance of a 
strong. police cordon along the borders. Loss from such diseases 
as quarter evil and anthrax has been lessened to a very great extent 
by prophylactic inoculation and the incidence of these diseases is 
becoming, year by year, of less economic importance. Practically 
the whole of the European-owned stock in the settled areas is 
regularly dipped and this practice is now being extended to native 
reserves by the provision by Government of dipping tanks in certain 
areas. The practice was first received with a certain amount of 
enthusiasm but, owing to one cause or another, there is at the moment 
a certain amount of apathy on the part of the native cattle owners. 
This can be attributed largely to lack of personal contact which 
has resulted from the retrenchment of several Dipping Inspectors 
previously stationed in native reserves. There is no doubt that 
in areas where regular dipping has been practised a decided improve- * 
ment in native-owned stock has taken place. 

During the period under review the rainfall has been sufficient 
to produce good grazing and an adequate supply of water throughout 
the year. 

. The general depression, which set in a year or so ago, has had a 
very serious effect on the marketing of stock. A few years ago, 
it was not possible for this territory to supply the demand for 
slaughter stock ; to-day that demand has fallen to less than half 
the previous requirements and it is extremely difficult to find a 
market for cattle. 

A Livestock Co-operative Society has been formed but it is 
regretted that it is not obtaining that support from farmers which 
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it deserves. Government has given assistance to this Society and 
all sales are conducted on a live weight basis over scales erected 
at certain points on the railway line by Government. 


An up-to-date Creamery, in which Government is interested, is 
being erected at Lusaka and it is hoped that this will be ready to 
receive cream early in 1933. This, it is confidently expected, will 
be of the greatest advantage to the farmers of the territory. 


Northern Rhodesia remained closed to the importation of 
slaughter stock from Southern Rhodesia owing to the existence of 
foot and mouth disease in that territory. Two consignments of 
breeding stock were, however, imported from the Union of South 
Africa, being brought in transit through Southern Rhodesia 
under the immediate supervision of an official of the Northern 
Rhodesia Government. 


Mining. 
Producing Mines. 


Roan Antelope Mine—The construction work remaining to be 
done this year was trifling. Production of blister copper (over 
99-4 per cent) was continuous but curtailed in the attempt made, 
in common with other large producers, to adjust production to 
consumption. All departments operated without hitch and have 
gradually increased in efficiency. The smelter has had no difficulty 
with the high grade matte and, upon modification, dealt economically 
with the reduced output. The cessation of construction and the 
curtailment of production had the effect of reducing labour figures 
to 380 Europeans and 2,344 Africans at the end of the year. 
Native labour efficiency has improved from 3-21 tons of ore extracted 
per native shift underground to 4-85 tons. Health conditions were 
strikingly improved. Overall costs have been reduced to £23 per 
ton of copper, @ surprisingly low figure in any event but particularly 
so in view of the restricted output. 


Nkana Mine —The concentrator was quite ready and in operation 
at the year’s beginning and the smelter went into commission on 
20th March. Underground development went ahead rapidly and’ 
by June 3,000 tons were hauled daily to the surface. 


The mine produced 872,000 tons of ore assaying 5 per cent during 
the year; the concentrator handled 980,000 tons (mine, dump, 
Mufulira and Nechanga) for the production of concentrates of 
55 per cent copper, and the smelter produced 38,350 tons of blister 
copper at 99-36 per cent. The end of construction in May resulted 
in the discharge of a large number of employees so that there 
remained in December but 391 Europeans and 2,153 Africans. 
Labour supplies were plentiful; efficiency and health improved 
very considerably ; costs have been falling and have now reached 
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£20 per ton copper, an astonishingly low figure which is bringing 
this producer right to the front. 


Broken Hill Mine.—30,906 tons of laterite carrying 3 per cent 
vanadium pentoxide were mined from six different localities but 
largely from the Northwest Incline No. 1, Kopje Mine ; much lower 
grade laterite and zinc silicate ore were encountered and stacked 
at the same time. For this 28,000 tons of overburden and dolomite 
were thrown out. Zinc silicate and lead-zinc sulphide orebodies 
previously have been encountered and much progress made towards 
better understanding of the trend of the orebodies and means of 
mining without risk of danger or dilution. At least five years’ 
supply of zinc silicate is ensured for the plant and the total of ore 
reserves is taken as the same as last year, viz. 1,567,000 tons. 

. The power plant is in excellent condition ; labour figures rose at 
the end of the year, on account of preparations for zinc production 
during 1933, to 151 Europeans and 1,110 Africans. Health has 
improved wonderfully. 

The Camarnor vanadium and Iron Duke pyrite properties are now 
being acquired. 

Dunrobin Mine (Luiri Gold Areas Lid.)—F¥or the first six months 
Dunrobin ore was being treated at the Matala plant at the rate of 
1,500 tons a month but values could not be followed further owing 
to inadequate pumping facilities. A prospecting campaign was 
then substituted but, with the time and money available, no new 
and striking orebody was discovered. Work was entirely suspended 
in December. 


New Jessie Mine produced throughout the year with varying 
fortunes. Costs are low and values are being followed wherever 
they may lead without unduly heavy pumping charges. Other 
similar reefs on the property owned by the company (New Jessie 
Gold Mining (Prop.) Ltd.) may be attacked if the Jessie D.B. reef 
gives out. An average of four Europeans and 155 Africans have 
been employed. 


The Sasare West Mine, Petauke District, was discovered by 
Mr. J. A. Cowie last year and has been worked on tribute from the 
North Charterland Exploration Co. (1910) Ltd. throughout the year 
with some success. A two-stamp mill is being put up. 


Developing Mines. 
Mufulira, Chambishi, Nchanga, and Bwana Mkubwa have been 
maintained on a shut-down basis during the year. 


Kansanshi Mine has now concluded its drilling programme. This 
mine, managed by the Sir Roberts Williams Company, is prepared 
to take steps towards the actual production of copper and gold 
when economic conditions become suitable. The Garenda copper 
deposit in the Kafue Province was examined. 
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Prospecting. 

Rhokana Concessions (Rhodesian Congo Border Concession and 
Nkana Concession), Loangwa Concessions, and Rhodesia Minerals 
Concessions were all systematically prospected as usual by traversing 
and by potholing, trenching, and drilling at interesting points 
but on a somewhat reduced scale. Interesting structural and 
economic information was obtained, correlated, and reviewed. 

Approximately 30 geologists have been actively engaged in the 
traversing and mapping of some 14,000 square miles in these con- 
cessions. A ‘noteworthy deposit of graphite, about 60 miles east 
of Broken Hill, has been examined and found to be of considerable 
potential value. 

North Charterland Exploration Co. (1910) Ltd. have been 
permitting a few prospectors to operate in their concession on con- 
dition they work only under tributing agreement agreed to by their 
Board. Two discoveries of gold have been made. 


General. 


Economic conditions had no adverse effect in checking the full 
and healthy growth of the two large copper mines; their output 
and working costs figures being evidence of a sufficiently striking 
character. A further slowing down of business and mining activity 
in the direction of discovery, development, and equipment was, 
however, noticeable. 

Copper production has been artificially restricted by agreement 
between the main world producers, during the whole year to but a 
small fraction of the capacity of these mines in the common attempt 
to assist prices for the copper industry as a whole. The restriction 
agreement lapsed at the end of the year and was not renewed. 
Whilst the world copper situation is complex, the progress made by 
the copper mines in this territory leaves no room whatever for doubt 
as to their future success and but little as to the near future of 
developing companies. A steady improvement is expected in the 
prices of zinc, vanadium, and lead which should have the desired 
effect for the remaining large producer. For new mines of any 
size results from the concession companies are awaited. 


Mineral Production. 
The following table shows the mineral production during 1932 :— 


£ s. d. 
Gold ... “ee 6,349 -18 oz. nee 26,969 10 0 
Silver... 0... 838 -68 oz. ee 25 12 0 
Copper ..  67,887-19 tons ... 2,095,214 16 0 
Vanadium ... 676,806 Ib. es 439,923 18 0 
Iron Ore a 711-00 tons nee 355 10 0 





£2,562,489 6 0 
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The total value of the minerals produced in 1931 was £1,258,671. 
The large increase in 1932 is almost entirely accounted for by the 
increase in copper production. 


VII.— COMMERCE. 


The value of merchandise imported during the year under review 
amounted to £1,864,902, as against £5,140,548 in 1931, a decrease of 
£3,275,646 or 63-7 per cent. In addition, Government stores to 
the value of £69,058 and specie to the value of £25,595 were 
imported. 


The total exports of merchandise were valued at £2,675,248 as 
compared with £1,178,515 in 1931, an increase of £1,496,733 or 
127-0 per cent. In addition, specie to the value of £30,437 was 
exported. 


The great drop in imports reflects the serious effects of the trade 
depression upon the territory during the past year, but the decrease 
in trade as compared with 1931 is greatly accentuated by the fact 
that practically no construction took place in the mining area 
during the year; the principal class of imports affected being the 
metal manufactures and machinery class, the value dropping from 
£2,504,339 in 1931 to £389,565 in 1932. Plant and other capital 
goods for the mines were imported continuously during the five 
years ending 1931 and a stage has now been reached which assures 
the means of production of copper in very large quantities. In 
consequence the diminution of imports of this nature was to be 
expected, and this trade, which has greatly inflated imports in 
recent years, was abnormal and explains the very great fall in the 
volume of imports in the year under review. 


It will be seen in the tables given in subsequent paragraphs that 
decreases are also general throughout the remaining classes of goods 
imported ; foodstuffs, textiles, liquors, tobacco, are all considerably 
below the figures for the previous year. Here again the cessation 
of construction in the mining area, with the consequent retrench- 
ment of both European and African labour, was indirectly the 
cause. 


The export trade is almost entirely dependent upon minerals 
and the increase in the value of exports in 1932 reflects the increase 
in copper produced. 


The trade balance is in favour of exports to the extent of £810,346 
whereas in the previous year (1931) the balance was in favour of 
imports by £3,962,033. This change over is also due to the 
increased copper production and to the cessation of construction. 
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The following figures show the value of imports of merchandise 
and the value of exports—excluding specie—for the past ten years :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
1923 A 502,002 461,807 
1924 ae 662,642 454,057 
1925... 1,284,025 432,997 
1926 ane 1,667,584 484,382 
1927 ase 1,957,138 755,525 
1928 a 2,366,317 847,068 
1929 oe 3,602,417 899,736 
1930 wee 4,862,722 885,976 
1931 aie 5,140,548 1,178,515 
1932 oa 1,864,902 2,675,248 
Imports. 


The following summary furnishes a comparison of the value of 
imported merchandise, during the years 1930 to 1932, which origin- 
ated from British and from foreign countries :— 








Imports from : 1932 1931 1930 
£ £ £ 

Union of South Africa te oe 395,018 854,635 543,328 
Southern Rhodesia ... Nee ee 328,959 617,327 656,961 
United Kingdom and other British 

Possessions as an Rze 670,465 2,423,617 2,197,416 
Total British Empire oon «+ 1,894,442 3,795,579 3,397,705 
Foreign Countries... ne oe 470,460 1,344,969 1,465,017 
Total Merchandise ... sae «+ £1,864,902 £5,140,548 £4,862,722 





For the purpose of illustrating the routes of trade, the following 
table shows the value of merchandise received from the Union of 
South Africa, from Southern Rhodesia, and directly from overseas 
during the years 1930 to 1932 :— 


Imports from : 1932 1931 1930 
£ £ £ 
Union of South Africa ay Sie 461,144 1,467,722 _ 947,026 
Southern Rhodesia wee 914,537 1,483,074 2,101,016 
Imported from Overseas ... .... 499,221 2,189,752 1,814,680 





Total... .., .. £1,864,902 —-£5,140,548 —-£4,862,722 
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The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 
principal classes of imports during the years 1929 to 1932 :— 


1932 1931 1930 1929 
£ £ £ £ 

Animals (living) «29,036 68,315 71,032 27,668 
Foodstufis, etc. vse 262,221 468,297 457,870 302,676 
Ales, Spirits, Wines, 

etc.(potable) ... 84,456 145,686 174,504 108,888 
Spirits (non-potable) 1,552 4,564 2,032 1,844 
Tobacco 61,622 92,124 88,203 59,336 
Textiles, “Apparel, 

Yarns, Fibres ve 319,835 579,192 609,741 592,442 
Metals, Metal Manu- 

factures, Machinery 

and Vehicles a 389,565 2,504,339 2,206,841 1,595,084 
Minerals, | Earthen- 

ware, Glasses and 

Cement... 132,251 267,910 304,207 205,014 
Oils, Waxes, Resins, 

Paints, and Var- 

nishes 142,811 244,379 286,951 184,021 
Drugs, Chemicals and 

Fertilizers .. ove 52,828 91,623 87,920 80,256 
Leather, Rubber and 

manufactures 

thereof : + 58,998 133,080 117,628 87,907 
Wood, Cane, Wicker 

and manufactures 

thereof... ees 51,493 152,421 208,427 152,851 
Books, Paper, and 

Stationery ... . 36,260 71,294 62,415 52,967 
Jewellery, Ti me: 

pieces, Fancy Goods, 

ete. . ve vee 29,778 59,804 63,546 49,959 
Miscellaneous ws 212,196 267,520 121,405 102,005 





Total imports ...£1,864,902 £5,140,548 $4,862,722 £3,602,417 





Exports. 


The following table shows the value of the total exports during 
the years 1930 to 1932 :— 





1932 1931 1930 
£ £ £ 
Domestic exports ... ete ws. 2,436,170 988,441 768,848 
Imported goods re-exported eee 239,078 187,030 108,147 
Articles exported through the post... included. 3,044 8,981 
in above. 
Total merchandise exyorted ss. £2,675,248 £1,178,515 £885,976 
Specie oe ove 30,437 30,430 23,565 





Grand Total ... se £2,705,685 «£1,208, 945 £909,541 
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furnishes a comparison of the value of 


exports to the Union, to Southern Rhodesia, to the United Kingdom, 
to other British Possessions, and to foreign countries, dis- 
tinguishing domestic exports and imported goods re-exported, 
during the years 1930 to 1932 (excluding articles exported through 
the post and specie for the years 1930 and 1931) :— 











Domestic Exports. 1932 1931 1930 
£ £ £ 
Union of South Africa We ar 29,300 57,527 54,230 
Southern Rhodesia ... oer 31,544 30,182 19,112 
United Kingdom and other ‘British 
Possessions ee See 778,024 323,884 539,705 
Foreign Countries... eae «1,697,302 576,848 156,801 
Total Domestic Exports... £2,436,170 £988,441 £768,848 
Imported Goods Re-Exported. £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa eb oe 74,881 73,685 16,459 
Southern Rhodesia ... es 124,108 80,989 66,676 
United Kingdom and other ‘British 
Possessions oon Soe 7,504 3,470 17,004 
Foreign Countries... sis wos 32,585 28,886 8,008 
£187,030 £108,147 


Total Imported Goods re-exported £239,078 





The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 


principal items of domestic exports for the years 1929 to 1932 :— 


1932 1931 1930 1929 
£ £ £ £ 
Animals (living) oy dhe op 11,793 18,913 2,458 8,928 
Hides, Skins and Horns... oar 8,725 19,807 13,486 39,165 
Ivory .. ses ate ae 2,305 3,309 3,883 8,922 
Butter... she a ae eee 78 429 76 551 
Wheat Ae 2: Sh Oe eae 6,652 1,451 2,870 13,855 
Maize, including other 
cereals in the grain wae tee 1,006 18,031 16,545 25,567 
Maize meal ane aoe ae 1,034 6,173 4,818 17,781 
Pulse ... eee, 44 211 667 1,040 
Tobacco (' ‘unmanufactured)... ods 39,209 33,346 57,163 70,310 
Cotton (raw) .. ai Se Nee 280 _ 168 
Copper (all kinds) eee 28 «++ 2,087,620 605,204 226,382 236,716 
Lead . ee ‘dee is —_ — ae! 37,729 
Vanadium ae ae ae 32,266 17,871 24,710 16,389 
Vanadic Oxide (fused) ous oo) 164,752 73,760 —_ _ 
Other ores... ies eee — —_ 14,352 34,904 
Zine ... nas ase one ae 1,088 200,675 341,660 262,611 
Gold ... sed Bie oe ae 41,277 35,390 26,511 3,441 
Silver .. a oe oer tee 66 58 48 12 
Lime ... e 1,294 866 930 940 
Wood, manufactured and * partly 
aad os 23,414 29,937 17,053 —- 20,316 


manufactured 


Note.—1931 figures ionded to include Congo Basin trade. 
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VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The labour position, which at the end of 1931 had begun to give 
cause for some anxiety, became acute during 1932. At the end of 
the year the number of Africans in employment amounted to about 
42,000, as compared with approximately 79,000 in 1931, and there 
was a tendency towards a drop in the wages offered for the work 
available. The difficulties of the situation were enhanced by the 
coincidence of the termination of the normal construction period 
of the mines with the full impact on this territory of the world 
depression. It is thought, however, that the limit has now been 
reached as far as reduction on the mines is concerned and that 
slight increases in the number of Africans employed may beexpected. 
A comparison of the figures for 1931 with those for 1932 reveals that 
the greatest decreases in the numbers employed took place in 
building, mining, domestic service, manufacture, and agriculture— 
in that order. There was a drop of 82 per cent in the number 
employed on building and a 45 per cent reduction in those engaged 
in domestic service. Agriculture in 1932 provided employment 
for 39 per cent less than in 1931 and employment in the Government 
and on the railways dropped by 30 per cent and 24 per cent respec- 
tively. It follows that all sections of the native community have 
suffered. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that the enrolment of 
labour by the various recruiting organizations has come to a standstill 
and that the supply of applicants for employment available is much 
greater than the demand. A certain number still proceed to other 
territories under the aegis of the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau 
and find employment on the roads, railways, mines, and in domestic 
service. In this sphere, too, considerable numbers go in search 
of work on their own. 

As the years go on and experience is obtained it becomes more 
possible to assess the reaction of industrial employment upon the 
social life of the people and upon the tribal system. It has been 
observed that the flow of labour is seasonal and the supply fluctuates 
on parallel lines from month to month; the greater number turn 
out in the lean months when the food supply in the villages is 
running low, and return in the months of plenty. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect of the economic depression 
on the native community. The people in the reserves and native 
areas are self-supporting and do not suffer from the discomforts 
and privations which follow lean years in highly industrialized 
communities. The possession of money is not yet a very vital 
matter to the bulk of the African population of this territory because, 
once the tax obligation has been discharged, any balance of funds 
is generally expended on the acquisition of simple luxuries which 
can be eliminated without hardship when times are difficult. 
Africans in employment receive, in addition to their pay, either an 
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allowance in lieu of rations or a liberal supply of food in accordance 
with a scale laid down by law. The staple food of the African is 
meal obtained from cereals. The cost of the minimum monthly 
ration, i.e., 60 lb. is (2) in towns 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.; (b) in country 
districts 3s. to 4s. A ration of meat and vegetables is provided 
and costs about 4s. per month per head. Those in the reserves and 
in remote areas can grow sufficient food for their needs. Wages for 
Africans have not appreciably altered but there is a tendency 
towards a lower limit which, in the case of manual labour, has been 
reduced from 12s. 6d. and 10s. to 10s. and 7s. 6d. 


Wages range as follows :— 


Clerks: from £2 to £7 per month. 
Artisans; from £2 to £6 per month. 


Labourers : Mines, surface, from 17s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. per month. 
Mines, underground, from 30s. to 37s. 6d. per 
month. 
Agricultural, 10s. to 17s. 6d. per month. 
Railways, 12s. 6d. to £1 per month. 
Roads, 12s. 6d. to £1 per month. 


The cost of living for Europeans is governed mainly by the cost 
of transport. Transport charges, even in the case of places on the 
railway, add considerably to the price of commodities. When 
transport by motor or other means is necessary, as it is in the case 
of places off the line of rail, the average price is still further increased. 


The average price of various commodities is as follows :— 


Average. 
8. d. 
Bread, per Ib. loaf ... es aed Gat 8 
Local flour (1st grade), py ‘b. ee Aan Feri 7 
Patna rice, per lb. ... eas see An 7 
Mazawattee tea, per lb... ee on 3 11 
Sugar (white granulated), per lb. a ete bs 72 
Coffee (av. loose and ee ped Ib. : 27 
Butter, per Ib. Cs 3 0 
Bacon, per lb. fe 27 
Eggs (European farms), per ‘doz. 2 8 
Eggs (native), per doz. 1 0 
Milk, per pint 4 
Beef, per lb. a oak ee ne 9} 
Soap (Sunlight), per packet | hie oa on 2 3 
Kerosene, tin of 4 gallons ... an eae we EES 
Motor spirit (Shell), per gallon... ses me 3 6 


The cost of clothing is approximately 75 per cent. higher 
than European prices. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


For the education of European children there were, in 1932, 
controlled schools at Livingstone, Choma, Mazabuka, Lusaka, 
Broken Hill, Bwana Mkubwa, Ndola, Luanshya and Nkana 
offering primary education up to Standard VII, with the addi- 
tional subjects Latin, French and Algebra in Standards VI and 
VII and Geometry in Standard VII. There were schools at Tara, 
Silver Rest, and Fort Jameson offering primary education up to 
Standard V. All these schools were under Government manage- 
ment, the tuition fees varying from 7s. 6d. to £1 17s. 6d. per 
quarter. The Convent School, Broken Hill, offering education up 
to the standard of the Southern Rhodesia Junior Certificate Exam- 
ination, and Chiposa School, Fort Jameson, and the Mulendema 
School, offering primary education up to Standard V, are controlled 
schools but under private management. A number of small uncon- 
trolled schools were also open during the year. 


Boarding accommodation was available for girls at the Beit 
School, Choma; for boys at the Codrington School, Mazabuka, 
the boarding fees being £12 10s. per quarter, and for boys and girls 
at Lusaka School, the boarding fees being £9 per quarter, all three 
being under Government management, and at the Convent School, 
Broken Hill, and Chiposa School, Fort Jameson, both under private 
management. 


Fifty-four teachers were employed in the controlled schools under 
Government management, the enrolment at the end of 1932 being 
972, a decrease of 36 compared with the 1931 figure. In addition, 
92 children were attending controlled schools under private manage- 
ment and 38 children were receiving education through the Southern 
Rhodesia Correspondence Classes. 


The Beit Hostel at Lusaka, the cost of which was met from money 
generously provided by the Beit Railway Trust, was completed 
and occupied, and a new school building at Nkana acquired at the 
beginning of the year. 

Education for natives in Northern Rhodesia is still mainly provided 
through the agency of Mission Societies. These, however, receive 
financial support from Government and professional guidance from 
the inspecting officers of the Native Education Department. 


. Seventeen of the Mission Societies operating in the country 
maintain village elementary schools, boys’ and girls’ boarding 
schools, and teacher training institutions recognized as eligible for 
Government grants. A total sum of £13,820 was directly distributed 
amongst them in recurrent grants during the financial year 1932-3. 
This amount included a grant of £1,000 from the Beit Railway 
Trustees, £250 from the Carnegie Corporation, and £1,820 from 
the Barotse National Fund, the latter grant being distributed among 
three societies carrying on educational work in Barotseland. 
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Recurrent expenditure on native education during the financial 
year 1932-3 amounted to: 





£ 
From Government Revenue es ote sae 18,900 
Beit Railway Trust as a ae aS 2,000 
Carnegie Corporation... ah ay eve 1,000 
Barotse Trust Fund eee eee ae Be 11,425 
Total ... Be £33,325 





Since the year 1929 the sum of £13,700 generously granted by the 
Beit Railway Trustees has been spent on building and equipping 
the Jeanes, Normal and Middle-Elementary Schools at Mazabuka. 
Buildings to the value of £1,206 were erected during the year for 
the Middle-Elementary School at Kasama. The amount was found 
from Loan Funds, and £2,250 was appropriated from the same 
source for the commencement of the Native Trades School at 
Lusaka. A further sum of £1,740 has been granted to Mission 
Societies for school buildings. 

Owing to the growth of an inspectorate during the last few years, 
it is becoming possible to carry out more frequent inspections and 
to ensure that the monies paid by Government are being utilized 
satisfactorily, and that a steady improvement in the standard of 
education is being maintained. 

Seventy-one African teachers passed the written part of the 
Government Certificate Examination during the year. There are 
now 373 natives who have passed the written section of the examina- 
tion and 253 who have been given certificates after inspection of 
their practical work. 

Three hundred and seventeen youths are now attending teacher 
training courses in normal schools, or are in middle schools 
preparatory to entering definite training courses. Annual returns, 
however, show that Government and Mission Societies employed 
on 31st December, 1932, some 2,261 teachers in 2,376 schools and 
sub-grade schools. The majority of these teachers must be classed 
as catechists or evangelists in charge of so-called “‘ bush ”’ schools, 
and have never had an adequate course of professional training. 

Four hundred and twenty-five certificated teachers were in the 
service of Missions at the end of the year and qualified for the 
Government grant-in-aid. 

One hundred and fifty European teachers and thirty-one European. 
Technical Instructors were engaged in native education during the 
year. 

Seventeen Europeans and twenty African teachers and instructors 
including the staff of the Barotse National School, comprised the 
staff of the Native Education Department. 
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Returns, which must be regarded as approximate, show that 
14,214 boys and 5,874 girls attended “ recognized ”’ schools, while 
roughly 28,000 boys and 27,000 girls attended “‘ sub-grade ” schools. 
Five hundred pupils are at present attending Government elemen- 
tary and middle schools including the Barotse National School 
which is maintained entirely by the Barotse National Trust Fund. 
It is estimated that there are about 250,000 children of school 
age in Northern Rhodesia. 


The foregoing figures give some idea of the magnitude of the task 
of improving the standard of village elementary education to which 
Government and Mission Societies are devoting themselves. It is 
hoped that the Jeanes Training School, established by Government 
at Mazabuka, will be an important and effective agent in the work. 
At present there are twenty-one selected Mission Teachers being 
trained as “ Jeanes””’ teachers. Their wives also receive training 
in hygiene, child-welfare, and domestic subjects such as cooking, 
sewing, etc. 


At Mbereshi (London Missionary Society) women teachers are 
being trained along “ Jeanes” lines. A grant of £500 per year 
is given towards the cost of their training; half being borne by 
Government and half by the Carnegie Corporation. There are 
twenty girls’ boarding schools subsidized by Government, with an 
enrolment of approximately 500 pupils. Domestic and vocational 
training is an important feature of the curricula of these girls’ 
schools. 


Boys receive training as carpenters, masons, and bricklayers 
at the Barotse National School at Mbereshi (London Missionary 
Society) and, to a lesser degree, at several other Mission stations. 
Government is establishing a Trade School for the training of 
carpenters, masons, and bricklayers at Lusaka. 


Government has also established an elementary and middle 
boarding school for boys at Mazabuka and elementary mixed schools 
at Ndola and Kasama. The Government Normal School at Mazabuka 
trains teachers for Government requirements and for the smaller 
Missions which have no training schools of their own. 


The proportion of Government expenditure on native education 
to the total expenditure of the territory was 3-14 per cent; the 
amount spent by Government per head of native population on 
native education was approximately 34d. but it must be borne in 
mind that much the greater part of native education is carried out 
by the various Missions, and it is impossible to compute with any 
accuracy what their educational services represent in terms of 
monetary expenditure. If it were possible to arrive at such 
a sum, the figure of 3}d. given above would be very largely 
increased. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Railways. 


The railway from Southern Rhodesia via the Victoria Falls 
to the Belgian Congo passes through north-western Rhodesia. 
Two mail trains, to which dining cars are attached, run each week 
in each direction. There is, in addition, one train per day, Mondays 
excepted, in each direction between Livingstone and Ndola. No 
dining car is attached to this train, but it stops at certain places 
sufficiently long for passengers to take a meal at the local hotel. 
Second-class accommodation only is provided on this train. All 
mail trains carry first- and second-class passengers and sleeping 
accommodation is provided. 

Transport to stations in the Barotse Valley is by barge along 
the Zambezi River, but for rapid transport light aeroplanes are now 
being used to Mongu, where there is a Government aerodrome. 
There is no sleeping accommodation on the barges which are tied 
for the night whilst travellers camp on land. 


Roads. 

The roads of the territory are earth roads with the exception of 
the portion of the Great North Road which runs from the Victoria 
Falls to Livingstone—a distance of some eight miles, which is. 
bitumen surfaced. 

The arterial road system consists of three main routes, viz., the 
Great North Road from Livingstone, which runs adjacent to the 
railway as far as Kapiri Mposhi— 460 miles—where it turns north- 
east to Abercorn and Mpulungu on Lake Tanganyika—a total 
distance of 982 miles. The principal towns and Government stations 
on this route are Kalomo, Choma, Mazabuka, Lusaka, Broken Hill, 
Mpika, Kasama, and Abercorn. At Mpulungu the Lake Steamer 
connects with Kigoma on the Tanganyika Railway. 

The Congo Boarder Road branches off from Kapiri Mposhi and 
traverses the Copper Belt ; Bwana Mkubwa, Ndola, Nkana, Nchanga 
and Solwezi being the principal towns passed en route. From Solwezi 
this road turns south and passing through Kasempa and Mumbwa 
joins the Great North Road again 45 miles south of Broken Hill. 
The length of the Congo Border Road is 650 miles. 

The Great East Road leaves the Great North Road at Lusaka and 
proceeds to Fort Jameson and the Nyasaland border where it 
connects up with the Nyasaland road system. The distance to 
Fort Jameson is 384 miles and this town is 12 miles from the Nyasa- 
land border. 

In addition to the above main routes, 4,900 miles of secondary 
roads connect the settled areas and Government stations throughout 
the territory. 

The roads generally are passable for traffic during nine months of 
the year, but during the rainy season from December to April 
traffic is restricted to 5,000 lb. gross loading. 
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The arterial roads have now been bridged and culverted with 
permanent structures for about 75 per cent of their lengths, and the 
Beit Trust have provided a bridge 800 ft. in length over the Luangwa 
River on the Great East Road which will be open to traffic this year. 
Waterways on all other roads are crossed by means of bush timber 
bridges and culverts. Major rivers are crossed by pontoons for 
the use of which Government charges a moderate fee. 

Travellers can be accommodated at hotels and rest houses at 
suitable points on all the arterial road systems. 


Postal. 


The following statistical table shows a triennial comparison of 
correspondence dealt with. 








Received. 
1932 1931 1930 

Letters wuss 2,42 3,472,612 3,413,164 
Post Cards ws 47,684 83,554 50,792 
jewspapers .. 916,764 884,416 
Bookpackets... 0... 1s } 1,266,226 { 831,376 680,132 
Parcels sss 50,216 67,184 91,208 
Registered articles... ... 712,982 91,676 85,072 
3,978,530 5,463,166 5,204,784 

Despatched. 
Letters sass 2,486,070 3,292,220 3,117,984 
Post Cards... 59,852 80,500 53,600 
ewspapers .. ws, 169,728 117,156 
Bookpackets... 1... } 480,610 { 416,052 227,084 
Parcels =, ss 80,694 19,760 17,940 
Registered articles 1. |, 13,104 123,604 121,420 
3,070,330 4,101,864 3,655,164 





The volume of undelivered correspondence dealt with in the 
Returned Letter Office was 27,369 compared with 29,237 in 1931. 
Business transacted during the year decreased considerably 


as compared with the previous year, as shown in the appended 
Table. 

















1932. 1931. 1930. 
£ £ £ 
Stamps sold hee 21,331 22,723 24,397 
Money Orders issued wi 32,056 74,967 82,298 
Postal Orders issued me 33,886 47,715 30,453 
65,042 122,682 121,761 
Money Orders paid... ... 29,774 31,409 22,380 
Postal Orders paid a 10,910 16,330 14,240 
40,684 47,739 36,620 











Torau see se 106,626 170,421 168,371 
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“ Cash-on-delivery ” parcels. 


1932. 1931. 1930. 

Number a on see 7,803 8,436 5,502 

Value... ee £19,111 £22,904 £17,442 

Average value per parcel ... £24 £2°7 £3-1 
Telegraphs. 


The main telegraph route runs beside the railway from the 
Victoria Falls Bridge to the Congo Border, with branches from 
Ndola to Luanshya, Ndola to Nchanga, Ndola to Nkana thence to 
Mufulira. Fort Jameson is connected with the Nyasaland system ; 
Kasama and Abercorn with the Nyasaland and Tanganyika systems. 

The volume and value of traffic handled was as follows :— 


1932. 1931. 1930. 

Forwarded— 

«s Paid telegrams... 65,534 103,495 99,489 
Official telegrams ... on 22,336 23,218 15,473 
Number of words ... +e 1,097,094 1,648,791 1,689,142 
Delivered on ae 77,826 110,800 99,196 
Re-transmissions ... ms) 248,272 400,726 324,546 
Nett revenue os ree £9,621 £16,084 £17,110 

Telephones. 


An automatic telephone exchange was opened at Broken Hill 
and a magneto ringing exchange at Mazabuka in September. In 
addition, there are automatic telephone exchanges at Livingstone 
and Ndola. All exchanges functioned satisfactorily. Licensed 
exchanges are operated at the Roan Antelope, Nkana, Bwana 
Mkubwa, and Broken Hill mines by the respective mining companies. 
The foregoing are connected with the Post Office trunk telephone 
system, which was completed during the year except for the instal- 
lation of repeater apparatus which will shortly be delivered. 


Revenue. 
1932. 1931. 1930. 
£ & £ 

Exchange rentals... as 3,332 1,521 920 
Call office and trunk fees ... 941 277 127 
Miscellaneous one mas 12 = = 

$4,285 £1,798 £1,047 

Wireless. 


(a) Aeronautical Services. 


Aeronautical wireless stations have been installed at Mpika and 
Broken Hill for radio-electrical services principally in connexion 
with the Imperial Airways Cape to Cairo Air Route. Both are 
equipped for point to point communication by means of short-wave 
emissions and for communication with aircraft in flight, on a wave 
length of 900 metres. 
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(b) Internal and International Services. 


In addition to aeronautical radio-electrical services, Broken Hill 
and Mpika maintain a public service, as Mpika is otherwise isolated. 
Short-wave stations have been installed at Livingstone, Mongu, 
and Fort Jameson and a station at Abercorn is now in course of 
erection. 

International communication is maintained by Broken Hill with 
the contiguous territories of Tanganyika, Southern Rhodesia, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

Revenue is included in telegraph revenue. 


Civil Aviation. 


Considerable strides have been made in civil aviation during the 
year. The Imperial Airways, Limited, inaugurated a weekly 
service between Cairo and Capetown in January and have continued 
to operate successfully throughout the year. Apart from a forced 
landing near Broken Hill at the outset of the service, Imperial 
Airways have flown to schedule and there have been no accidents. 

Extensions and improvements were carried out on the majority 
of aerodromes and, in addition, four emergency landing grounds 
were constructed at suitable points on the Imperial Airways route. 
This work was made possible through the generosity of the Beit 
Trustees who granted a sum of money for the improvement of 
aerodromes and air communications generally in Northern Rhodesia. 
Money from this grant was utilized also by Government to purchase 
an excellent site for an aerodrome in the vicinity of the new Capital 
at Lusaka. 

The Northern Aviation Company, Limited, continue to be the 
sole company operating in the territory, but a British pilot stationed 
in the Belgian Congo flies the mail between Elizabethville and 
Broken Hill to coincide with the arrival of the Imperial Airway 
machines at the latter place. 

Private air traffic has increased considerably and there is little 
doubt that the public of Northern Rhodesia are rapidly becoming 
more air minded. 

The Air Navigation Directions for Northern Rhodesia were 
brought into force on the Ist November, 1932, and the Commissioner 
of Police was appointed Registrar of Aircraft for the territory and 
the Inspector in Charge of the Aeronautical Inspection Directorate 
at Kisumu, Kenya Colony, was appointed Technical Adviser to 
Government on air matters generally. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited and Barclay’s 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) operate in the territory 
with branches or agencies at the more important centres. The 
total deposits at these banks at 31st December, 1932, amounted to 
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£938,219 compared with £1,095,258 at the end of the previous year, 
a decrease of over 14 per cent. The Post Office Savings Bank 
deposits amounted to £13,365 at 31st December, 1932, as compared 
with £13,436 at the end of the previous year. 

There is no Land or Agricultural Bank in the territory. 


The Bank Notes and Coinage Ordinance 1931 prescribes as legal 
tender at par throughout the territory (2) Bank of England Notes, 
(6) Bank Notes issued by the Standard Bank of South Africa 
Limited and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) at 
their offices at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, and (c) the standard 
coinage in use in England. The enactment of this Ordinance on 
12th October, 1931, marked the departure of Northern Rhodesia 
from the Gold Standard of currency. At the same time the export 
of gold or silver coin was prohibited except as personal cash not 
exceeding £5 in gold and £2 in silver. 

The English standards of weights and measures are in force. 
The enactment of a local law is under consideration. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Owing to the general economic situation only a small proportion 
of the Loan programme was undertaken. The following is a brief 
summary of the major works completed or in course of construction 
during the year :— 

Abercorn.—Building materials are being collected at the above 
station for the construction of a wireless station and work will be 
undertaken departmentally early in the new year. 

Broken Hill.—Six residential houses were completed by contract. 
Extensions to the existing Post Office, together with a store for 
equipment, were erected under contract for the Engineering Branch 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

Fort Jameson.—A wireless station was completed departmentally 
and two residential houses were commenced. 

Kazungula.—A_ residential house, together with a veterinary 
office and store, was erected departmentally. 

Lnusaka.—Three residential houses were completed under contract, 
and a Post Office was also commenced under contract. 

Livingstone.—A native hospital, with quarters for European and 
coloured nurses, was completed under contract. A maternity 
home, provided by the generosity of the Beit Railway Trust, was 
commenced under contract and is due for completion in the new 
year. 

Inanshya.—One residential house, one hostel and general store, 
and administrative offices, were completed under contract. 

Mazabuka.—One residential house was completed departmentally. 


Mongu.—A Wireless Station was completed departmentally. 
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Monze.—One residential house was completed under contract. 


Ndola.—A new block of combined offices, local prison, housing 
for African staff, fourteen residential houses, and a combined 
European and native hospital with nurses’ home were completed 
under contract. A maternity home, provided by the generosity 
of the Beit Railway Trust, was completed under contract. 


Petauke——Two houses and a native medical dispensary were 
completed departmentally. 


Senanga.—One residential house, office and court-house, housing 
for African staff and prison and store were completed departmentally. 

The majority of the work on the railway line was carried out 
under contract and it appears that building prices have become 
more stabilized owing to keen competition in the building trade. 


Lusaka (new Capital) —Temporary residential and non-residential 
buildings were erected for the Northern Rhodesia Police, together 
with a temporary hospital, school, also offices for the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, Animal Health and Agricultural and 
European Education Departments, all of which were undertaken 
by contract. Permanent askari lines, N.C.O.’s quarters, kitchen 
blocks, armoury and magazines, latrine and wash blocks, and other 
buildings essential to the Northern Rhodesia Police Camp were 
completed under contract. Fifteen double-storey residential houses 
were also undertaken by contract and are due for early completion 
in the new year. 

A preliminary water scheme has been installed for the purpose 
of supplying water for constructional purposes and for the recently 
constructed Military Police Camp, temporary offices and the fifteen 
houses under construction. The scheme includes approximately 
seven miles of pipe line, two boreholes, two deep-well pumps, and 
one 31 H.P. engine and centrifugal pump for lifting water to a 
70,000 gallon elevated tank. 

The clearing and forming of some five miles of earth road has 
been completed. 


Communications. 

On the Great North Road an important deviation, 20 miles in 
length, was completed between Broken Hill and Kapiri Mposhi. 
Several other deviations connecting up new bridges between Kapiri 
Mposhi and Abercorn, completed within the year, contributed to 
the general improvement of the Great North Road. The new route 
between Abercorn and Mpulungu on Lake Tanganyika was also 
completed. 

On the Congo Border Road a length of 20 miles was re-conditioned 
between Ndola and Nkana, and surveys and reports were completed 
for the re-conditioning of a further stretch of 70 miles. 

On the Great East Road the construction of the central deviation, 
80 miles in length, crossing the Luangwa River below its confluence 
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with the Lusemfwa River, was completed and the majority of the 
bridges are well in hand. The Luangwa River Bridge, being 
constructed by the Beit Railway Trust, was well advanced at the 
end of the year. 


Approximately 75 per cent of the bridging and culverting pro- 
gramme, which was commenced in July, 1931, was completed by 
the end of the year, 25 bridges and 233 culverts having been erected. 
The building of 10 other bridges was practically finished. 


Other survey work consisted of the reconnaissance of a route to 
link up Lusaka, the new Capital, with the Southern Rhodesia Road 
between Salisbury and the Zambesi River. 


XIII. JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


Justice is administered by the High Court of Northern Rhodesia 
and by the Magistrates’ and Native Commissioners’ Courts subject 
to appeal to and review by the High Court. During the year the 
High Court dealt with 160 civil matters as against 173 in the pre- 
ceding year and heard 12 actions and 14 appeals. Nineteen petitions 
in bankruptcy were presented. Sessions were held during the year 
at points along the line of rail in April, May, and October. Thirty- 
two criminal cases came before the Court exclusive of reviews of 
judgments in the lower Courts : these latter numbered 262, of which 
182 were confirmed, 46 quashed, 17 altered, 1 referred back and 
subsequently approved; in the remaining 16 cases the accused 
were bound over. 


Native Courts. 


The Native Courts Ordinance was passed at the same time as the 
Native Authority Ordinance and was, like, the latter Ordinance, 
applied to all the territory, with the exception of Barotseland, as 
from Ist April, 1930. 


Native Courts are established and constituted by the Governor 
and are of two grades. In addition to administering native law 
and custom in so far as such is not repugnant to natural justice 
and morality, they are given power under the Native Court Rules 
to try certain offences against the laws of the territory. Their 
power to inflict punishment is strictly limited and the Magistrates’ 
and Native Commissioners’ Courts have jurisdiction to revise and 
review their judgments, and in certain instances to order the retrial 
of a case. District Officers may sit as assessors in such Courts. 


The Governor has the power to suspend and dismiss members 
and Provincial Commissioners have a similar power, subject to a 
report being made to the Governor on each occasion that it is 
exercised. 
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The general conduct of the Native Courts has been satisfactory 
and the progress made is encouraging. Disputes and offences 
appear to be dealt with adequately and judgments given in accord- 
ance with native custom. 

Police. 

The total number of cases dealt with by the Police during 1932 
was 10,510 an increase of 2,718 on the figures for 1931 made up 
as follows : 

Increase of offences by Europeans. 
Common Law Statute Law 
2. 119. 
Increase of offences by natives. 


Common Law Statute Law 
638. 1,959. 


The figures quoted below will indicate the number of more serious 
cases dealt with as compared with 1931 : 


Crime. Europeans. Natives. Total. 
1932. 1931. 
‘Afftaye (is. acs wie. te wee 3 146 149 80 
Arson Jee ses a5 ms eae _ 24 24 13 
Assault, Common ae ae ee 38 185 223 199 
Assault 0.A.B. harm... oo ve 22 141 163 87 
Indecent Assault... a ate 1 21 22 34 
Indecent Curiosit; _ 16 16 — 
Burglary ... _ 94 94 100 
Embezzlement ... os 1 _ 1 9 
Forgery and Uttering 8 189 197 64 
Fraud and False Pretences 56 41 97 19 
Housebreaking and Theft = 185 185 43 
Theft (all forms) As 47 987 1,034 1,036 
Manslaughter 1 16 17 22 
Murder... aS _ 24 24 15 
Attempted Murder 1 13 14 4 
Perjury ... we nee 5 6 ll 8 
Rape and attempted rape 2 25 27 21 
Robbery ... te af _ 1 1 1 
Assaults on Police 3 20 23 28 
Indecent Exposure _ 4 4 1 
Extortion : _ 5 5 1 
Incest _— I: 1 _ 


It will be seen that there has been a large increase in cases of 
housebreaking and theft, fraud and theft by false pretences, affray, 
forgery and uttering, and assaults, undoubtedly due to unemploy- 
ment caused by the retrenchment of both Europeans and natives 
from the Copper Mines and elsewhere. 

Owing to the general depression it was found necessary to close 
certain stations and effect retrenchment in the European and native 
personnel during the latter part of the year. 

The figures quoted do not include those cases heard at stations 
where police are not available. 
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Prisons. 


There are five central prisons in the territory situated at Living- 
stone, Broken Hill, Kasama, Mongu, and Fort Jameson. 


Committals to the central prisons during the year totalled 1,918 
as compared with 1,448 in 1931, an increase of 473. The figures 
for individual prisons are as follows : 


Committals. 
Livingstone ee v= 621 
Broken Hill ... sy .. 696 
Fort Jameson Be «=: 165 
Mongu 3 se sant 3888 
Kasama Ba ree =: 108 
Total ... «. 1,918 


The daily average number of prisoners was 544-76 as compared 


with 421.2 for the year 1931. The average sick was 36-72 compared 
with 21-7 for the year 1931. 


Five natives were executed during the year. There were eleven 
deaths from natural causes, as against eight for the year 1931. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


During the year under review three Sessions of the Legislative 
Council were held, one each in March, September, and December. 
In all 31 Ordinances were passed, of which 23 were amendments 
to the existing law. In the September and December Sessions 
financial legislation predominated, an anticipated short fall in 
revenue necessitating increased taxation in every possible direction. 


Ordinances. 
Appropriation Ordinance (No. 10). 
Bank Notes and Coinage (Supplementary) Ordinance (No. 7). 
Bank Notes and Coinage (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 25). 
Customs and Excise Duties (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 9). 
Customs and Excise Duties (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance (No. 16). 
Customs and Excise Duties (Amendment) (No. 3) Ordinance (No. 26). 
Customs Management (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 8). 
Entertainments Tax Ordinance (No. 12). 
Imperial Acts Extension (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 20). 
Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 31). 
Licence and Stamp (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 3). 
Licence and Stamp (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance (No. 22). 
Mine Townships Ordinance (No. 11). 
Minimum Wage Ordinance (No. 27). 
Mufulira-Mokambo Railway (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 14). 
Municipal Corporations (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 4). 
Municipal Corporations (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance (No. 15). 
Municipal Corporations (Amendment) (No. 3) Ordinance (No. 23). 
Non-Native Personal Tax Ordinance (No. 28). 
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Quit Rent Redemption and Apportionment (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 18). 
Registration of Business Names (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 13). 
Revised Edition of the Laws (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 1). 

Roads and Vehicles (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 19). 

Supplementary Appropriation Ordinance (No. 21). 

Tax on Official Salaries Ordinance (No. 30). 

Townships (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 5). 

Trades Licensing (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 2). 

Trades Licensing (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance (No. 29). 

Weights and Measures Ordinance (No. 8). 

Widows and Orphans Pension (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 17). 

Widows and Orphans Pension (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance (No. 34). 


Of the principal Ordinances passed three impose additional 
taxation ; the Entertainments Tax Ordinance introduces a graduated 
tax on the price of admission to theatrical, cinematographic, circus, 
variety, and musical entertainments; the Non-Native Personal 
Tax Ordinance imposes a tax of £1 on every non-native over 21 
years of age and the Tax on Official Salaries Ordinance gives the 
Governor in Council power to impose a tax not exceeding 10 per 
cent on all official salaries exceeding £18 per month. 


Of the other principal Ordinances, the Weights and Measures 
Ordinance is a comprehensive enactment based on the English 
Act of 1878, the Mines Townships Ordinance provides for the 
establishment and regulation of townships on land owned by the 
Mining Corporations, and the Minimum Wage Ordinance sets up 
machinery for the fixing of minimum wages in pursuance of the 
International Labour Convention adopted at the 11th Session of 
the League of Nations in the year 1928. 


As regards railways, legislative sanction was given to the transfer 
of statutory rights from the Mufulira Copper Mines, Limited, to 
the Mashonaland Railway Company, Limited, in respect of the 
Mofulira-Mokambo Railway. 


Of the amendment Ordinances the more important are :— 


Customs and Excise—Ordinance No. 16—increases the duties 
on 22 Customs Tariff items, and Ordinance No. 26 gives effect to 
the Ottawa Conference decisions which concern this territory. 


Bank Notes and Coinage—Ordinance No. 7—makes provision 
for the payment of a duty on Bank Notes, and Ordinance No. 25 
enables Southern Rhodesia silver coins to be declared legal tender 
within the territory. 

Trades Licensing—Ordinance No. 29 increases the fees for certain 
licences by 50 per cent and introduces a new provision for the 
advertisement of applications for and transfer of licences. 


Income Tax—Ordinance No. 31 abolishes the allowance in respect 
of earned income, reduces the allowance for a wife from £600 to £420, 
increases the allowance for a child from £90 for the first and £60 
for each subsequent child to a flat rate of £100 for each child, and 
increases the rate of tax. 
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The subsidiary legislation issued was as follows :— 


Government Notices. 
Air Navigation (Colonies and Protectorates) Order in Council, 1922— 
Air Navigation (Accidents) Regulations (No. 14). 
Air Navigation (Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories) Order, 1927— 
Air Navigation Directions (No. 94). 
Air Navigation (Amendment) Directions (No. 164). 
Air Navigation (Customs) Regulations (No. 130). 
Air Navigation (Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories) (Amendment) 
Order, 1931 (No. 3). 
Alien Natives Registration Ordinance— 
Alien Natives Registration Regulations (No. 35). 
Arms and Ammunition Ordinance— 
Arms and Ammunition (Amendment) Rules (No. 80). 
Arms and Ammunition (Amendment) (No. 2) Rules (No. 100). 
Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance— 
Broken Hill Registration District (No. 62). 
Ndola Registration District (No. 52). 
Bush Fires Prevention Ordinance— 
Applied to Abercorn District (No. 82). 
Cattle Cleansing Ordinance— 
Application to area in Broken Hill District (No. 9). 
Appointment of Inspectors (No. 116). 
Catile Diseases Ordinance— 
Additional Diseases (No. 25). 
Cattle Diseases (Namwala) Regulations (No. 86). 
Cattle Diseases (South Guimbi) Regulations (No. 115). 
Cattle Diseases (Prohibited Imports) Rules Amended (No. 22). 
Cattle Diseases (Prohibited Imports) Regulations (No. 148). 
Civil Service Proclamation, 1920— 
Civil Servants (Native Employees) Rules amended (Nos. 53, 120, and 148). 
Control of Dogs Ordinance— 
Registration and Control of Dogs (Amendment) Regulations (No. 99). 
Customs and Excise Duties Ordinance— F 
Customs and Excise Duties (Commissions) Regulations (No. 10). 
Customs and Excise Duties (Suspensions) Regulations (Nos. 114 and 157). 
Customs and Excise Duties (Rebates, Refunds and Suspensions) Regulations 
(No. 24). 
Customs Management Ordinance— 
Customs Officer, Solwezi (No. 75). 
Motor Vehicles (Temporary Importation) Regulations (No. 47). 
Port of Entry— 
Sesheke (No. 122). 
Solwezi (No. 75). 
Kansanshi deleted (No. 75). 
Electric Light and Power Ordinance— 
Date of Commencement (No. 74). 
Electric Light and Power Regulations (No. 34). 
Electric Light and Power (Amendment) Regulations (No. 141). 
Electric Light and- Power (Supply) Regulations (No. 131). 
Electricity Control Board, Appointment of (No. 153). 
Exportation of Gold and Silver Ordinance— 
Gold and Silver Restriction (Amendment) Regulations (No. 83). 
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Entertainments Tax Ordinance— 
Date of commencement (No. 113). 
Entertainments Tax Regulations (No. 98). 


European Officers’ Pension Ordinance— 
List of Pensionable Offices (No. 79). 


Explosives Ordinance— 
Inspectors of Explosives, Appointment of (Nos. 91 and 95). 
Blasting Licence, Form of application for (No. 13). 


Forests Ordinance— 
Demarcated Forest Area—Choma-Pemba Watershed (No. 119). 
Demarcated Forest Area—Lusaka (South) Fuel Reserve (No. 149). 
Reserved trees (No. 92). 


Game Ordinance— 
Game (Amendment) Regulations (No. 68). 


High Court Ordinance— 
High Court Rules, 1931, amended (No. 15). 


Immigration Ordinance— 
Immigration Officers, appointment of (No. 152). 
Medical Officers, appointment of (No. 151). 


Liquor Licensing Ordinance— 
Liquor Licensing Regulations (No. 72). 


Magistrates’ Courts Ordinance— 
Magistrates’ Courts Rules, 1931, amended (Nos. 36 and 43). 


Marriage Ordinance— 
All Saints Church, Lusaka, licensing of (No. 87). 


Motor Traffic Ordinance— 
Motor Traffic (Amendment) Regulations (No. 5). 
Motor Traffic (Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations (No. 156). 
Municipal Corporations Ordinance— 
Designation of Livingstone Municipal Council (No. 21). 
Livingstone Traffic (Amendment) By-Laws (No. 71). 
Ndola, Declaration of Municipality of, (No. 33); Division into Wards (No. 90). 


Native Authority Ordinance— 
Amendment of List of Authorities for Batoka District (No. 89). a. 
Amendment of List of Authorities, East Luangwa and Fort Rosebery Districts 
(No. 97). 
Amendment of List of Authorities, Fort Rosebery (No. 144). 
Amendment of List of Authorities, Luangwa Province (No. 135). 
Amendment of List of Authorities, Serenje and Ndola Districts (No. 89). 
Order by Serenje Native Authorities (No. 20). 


Native Beer Ordinance— 
Native Beer (Amendment) Regulations (No. 6). 
Native Beer (Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations (No. 61). 


Native Court Ordinance— 
Amendment of List of Courts for Fort Rosebery District (No. 147). 
Amendment of List of Courts for Mpika District (No. 65). 
Amendment of List of Courts for Mumbwa District (No. 7). 
Amendment of List of Courts for Serenje District (No. 117). 
Native Courts Rules, 1980, First Schedule Amended (No. 19), 
Native Courts (Amendment) Rules (No. 124). 
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Native Grain Trading Ordinance— 
Prohibition of acquisition of grain within Abercorn and Isoka Districts (No. 57). 
Prohibition on acquisition of grain within Feira District (No. 28). 
Prohibition on acquisition of grain within the North East portion of the Angoni 
Reserve east of the Lutembwe River, Fort Jameson District (No. 29). 
Orders in Council— 
The Air Navigation (Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories) (Amend- 
ment) Order, 1931 (No. 3). 
The Copyright Convention (Japanese Territories) Order, 1931 (No. 67). 
Ordinances : Non-Disallowance of— 
Nos. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32 and 37 of 1931 (No. 18). 
Nos. 33, 34, 35 and 40 of 1931 (No. 44). 
Nos. 2, 3, and 8 of 1932 (No. 51). 
Nos. 6, 9, and 10 of 1932 (No. 54). 
Nos. 1 and 4 of 1932 (No. 58). 
Nos. 5 of 1932 (No. 164). 
No. 7 of 1932 (No. 81). 
No. 12 of 1932 (No. 112). 
No. 13 of 1932 (No. 140). 
No. 14 of 1932 (No. 145). 
No. 16 of 1932 (No. 146). 
Petroleum Ordinance, 1930— 
Petroleum (General) Regulations (No. 48). 
Petroleum (General) (Amendment) Regulations (No. 108). 
Public Health Ordinance— 
- Public Health (Abattoir and Transport of Meat) Regulations (No. 78). 
Applied to Choma (No. 118). 
»» 5 Luanshya (No. 103). 
x» 95 Lusaka (No. 107). 
» 99 Ndola (No. 98). 
Public Health (Drainage and Latrine) Regulations (No. 1). 
Applied to Livingstone (No. 88). 
>» 99 Lusaka (No. 104). 
Public Health Rules 1914, repealed (No. 30). 
Repeal of Obsolete Regulations (No. 63). 
Public Officers (Change of Titles) Ordinance— 
Commandant, Northern Rhodesia Police, and Commissioner of Taxes added 
to Schedule (No. 26). 
Post Office Ordinance— 
Postal (Air Mail Fees) Regulations (No. 4). 
», (Amendment) Regulations (No. 8). 
” o (No. 2) Regulations (No. 78). 
Prisons Ordinance— 
“ Mufulira ” deleted from list of local prisons (No. 42). 
Visiting Justices (No. 105). 
Roads and Vehicles Ordinance— 
Branch Roads—Kafue Province (Nos. 84 and 132). 
Main Road—Great North Road (No. 139). 
Restriction of traffic on Mpika-Chinsali Road (No. 2). 
Restriction of traffic on roads in Broken Hill Township (No. 133). 
Restriction of traffic on Great East Road (Nos. 136 and 150). 
Mulungushi Deviation—Great North Road (No. 138). 
gee eae to Ordinance amended by increasing fee per wheel for bicycles 
0. . 
Second Schedule to Ordinance amended by altering the fee payable per wheel 
on a bicycle after Ist July (No. 126). 
Width of Roads Regulations (No. 11). 
Telegraphs Ordinance— 
Overseas telegrams—surcharge of 33% per cent on existing tariff rates (No. 17). 
Telephone (Amendment) Regulations (No. 40). 
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Theatres and Cinematograph Exhibition Ordinance— 
Films Censorship (Amendment) Regulations (No. 41). 
Films Censorship (Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations (No. 66). 
Films Censorship (Amendment) (No. 3) Regulations (No. 137). 
Townships Ordinance— 
Broken Hill Mine Township (Amendment) Regulations (No. 60). 
Broken Hill Township (Amendment) Regulations (No. 17). 
Broken Hill Township (Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations (No. 50). 
Broken Hill Township (Amendment) (No. 3) Regulations (No. 125). 
Broken Hill Township (Rating) (Amendment) Regulations (No. 31). 
Broken Hill Township Water Regulations (No. 101). 
Bwana Mkubwa Township Area (No. 59). 
Chisamba Township Regulations (No. 76). 
Chisamba Management Board (No. 106). 
Fort Jameson Township (Amendment) Regulations (No. 46). 
Kafue Township Regulations (No. 45). 
Kafue Township—Regulation 6 (18) suspended on 11th and 12th July, 1932 
(No. 58). 
Kasama Township Regulations (No. 39). 
Luanshya Township (Amendment) Regulations (No. 155). 
Lusaka Management Board (No. 105). 
Lusaka Township, area (No. 69). 
Lusaka Township, area (No. 127). 
Lusaka—Application of Townships (Assessment) Regulations (No. 121). 
New Lusaka, area, etc. (No. 128). 
Townships Assessment (Amendment) Regulations (No. 12). 
Townships (General) Regulations, lst and 2nd Schedule amended (No. 77). 
Townships (General) (Amendment) Regulations (No. 32). 
Townships (Petroleum) (Amendment) Regulations (No. 109). 
Town Planning Ordinance— 
Town Planning (Procedure) Rules (No. 129). 
Trades Licensing Ordinance— 
Appointment of Ndola Municipal Council as Licensing Authority (No. 49). 
Vagrancy Ordinance— 
Date of commencement (No. 27). 

There is no factory legislation and no legislative provision for 
sickness, old age, etc. 

As regards compensation for accidents, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Ordinance, Chapter 121 of the Revised Edition of the Laws, 
is a comprehensive enactment which follows generally the principles 
of the English Act and applies to non-natives only. Provision for 
natives is contained in Part VI of the Employment of Natives 
Ordinance, Chapter 62 of the Revised Edition of the Laws of 
Northern Rhodesia. 


XV.— PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
The revenue and expenditure for the past seven years have been :— 


Expenditure. Total 
Year. Revenue. Recurrent. Extraordinary. Expenditure. 
£ £ £ £ 

1926-27... ss 421,035 421,584 33,867 455,451 
1927-28... se 474,683 475,175 43,631 518,806 
1928-29... «+ - 641,606 496,399 28,769 525,168 
1929-30... ate 672,289 532,367 22,160 554,527 
1930-31... «880,254 668,083 36,903 ‘704,986 
1931-32... «+ 856,376 793,798 26,258 820,056 


1932 one s+ = 649,538 777,290 13,216 790,506 
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These figures exclude repayments to the Imperial Exchequer 
of grants-in-aid received in 1924/5 and 1925/6. 
Loan expenditure on capital development amounted to :— 
£ : 
566,801 at 31st March, 1931. 
1,216,681 at 31st March, 1932. 
1,475,130 at 31st December, 1932. 

The public debt, represented by inscribed stock issued early in 
1932 under the Northern Rhodesia 5 per cent Loan 1950-1970 
amounted to £1,250,000 at 31st December, 1932. : 

The assets of the territory at the 31st December, 1932, consisted 











of :— 
£ 
Cash ... 00 wwe. Aes aise or) 85,155 
Investments «ee 19,328 
Advances pending the receipt of further 
Loan Funds aes ia «.. 280,614 
Sundry debtors oe ety ee «.. 30,820 
Stores ate ees asa tes we 47,447 
£463,364 
The liabilities were :— 
£ 
Post Office Savings Bank ee wee 13,365 
Native Reserves Fund 3 re w. 8,604 
Joint Colonial Fund ee see ... 195,500 
Sundry creditors we ve ... 50,763 
268,232 
Surplus assets 195,132 
£463,364 





The main headings of taxation and yields during 1932 were as 


follows :— 
oe 
1. Licences ... ee oes wae 31,290 
2. Native Tax cd EON 9 tase ve» 112,181 
3. Stamp Duties... a ne 8,695 
4. Customs and Excise Duties an ... 200,933 
es ... 120,085 





5. Income-tax 
£473,184 — 





Licence Fees are principally derived from trading, vehicles, 
arms, shooting of game, sale of liquor, and prospecting of minerals. 
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The annual native tax rates and the yields in 1932 are. as 


follows :— : 
Barotse Province (excluding Balovale District) £ 





—12s. 6d. ... ‘4 abe ae A eh 21.942 
Barotse Province (Balovale District)—7s. 6d. ... 
Eastern Provinces—l0s._ ... Bek 334 39,542 
Western Provinces—12s. 6d. tee 48,014 
Alien natives—7s. 6d., 10s. or 12s. 6d. 2,683 

£112,181 





The tax is increased automatically by'ls. if not paid within nine 
months of the date on which it is due. All male natives are liable 
to pay one tax annually if they have reached eighteen years of age 
and are not indigent by reason of age, disease, or such other cause- 
as the District Officer may accept. Women and children are not 
liable and there is no tax on additional huts or on plural wives. 
Reciprocal arrangements have been made with adjoining British 
Dependencies whereby natives are exempt from the tax if they have 
paid an equivalent tax elsewhere for the same year. The persons 
liable to tax are recorded in registers compiled under the supervision. 
of District Officers. Collection is direct by officials of the Govern- 
ment and not by Native Authorities. Recovery for default is by 
distress through the Courts. The tax may be accepted in grain or 
stock at the discretion of the District Officer but the practice is 
Tare. The law does not impose labour in lieu of tax. Thirty 
per cent of the Barotse tax is paid to a Trust Fund and applied 
directly to expenditure on native interests in the Barotse area. 

Stamp duties, denoted by adhesive revenue stamps, are payable 
on all documents executed or received in the territory. The 


Principal duties are :— 
£s.d. 
Agreements , 6. 
Bills of Exchange— 
Not exceeding £50 ... oe se 6. 
Exceeding £50 and not exceeding £100 1 0 
Every additional £100 ah ne 1 0 
Cheques ties 1 
Land Grants— 
Not exceeding 10 acres... aie 10 0 
Rising to not exceeding 3,000 acre: 400 
Every additional 1,000 acres 10 0 
Equitable Mortgages— 
Every £100 ... bee et a 2 0 
Receipt when the sum exceeds £1 1 
Conveyances— 
10 0 


Every £50 or value of property sold or conveyed 
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For Customs purposes Northern Rhodesia is divided into two 
zones known as the Congo and Zambesi Basins. The Congo Basin 
can roughly be taken to be all the territory north of a line drawn 
on a map of Northern Rhodesia in a south-westerly direction from 
Fife in the north-east, to the border where the territory joins the 
south-east corner of the Belgian Congo. The remainder of the 
territory to the west and the south constitutes the Zambesi Basin. 
The Zambesi Basin is by far the more important part of the territory 
industrially, and more than 90 per cent of the total trade is 
transacted in this area. 


The Zambesi Basin is subject to Customs Agreements with 
Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, and with the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, Basutoland, and Swaziland. The 
Agreements provide in general for considerable rebates upon inter- 
change of local manufactures, and for free interchange of raw 
products with limitation in regard to leaf tobacco. 


The Congo Basin part of the territory is within the area defined 
by the Berlin Conference of 1885, and under the terms of the Con- 
vention revising the General Act of Berlin of 26th February, 1885, 
and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels, 2nd July, 1890, 
signed at St. Germain-en-Laye, 10th September, 1919, commercial 
equality within this area must be granted to nationals of the 
Signatory Powers and those of States Members of the League of 
Nations which adhere to the Convention ; this part of the territory 
is therefore excluded from the terms of the Customs Agreements 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


British preference is given in the case of the following classes 
of goods, which are mainly liable to ad valorem rates of duty ; 
clothing, blankets, and rugs, cotton piece-goods and all articles 
mainly imported for household and native use, the duty on British 
products being 10 per cent and the duty on foreign products varying 
from 15 to 25 per cent; agricultural, electrical, mining and other 
industrial machinery, pipes and piping, metals and metal manu- 
factures imported for industrial purposes, if of British manufacture, 
are free of duty, and if of foreign origin are subject to an ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent, except foreign electrical machinery which is 
15 per cent. 


Specific rates of duty apply to practically all imported foodstuffs, 
and to spirituous liquors, wines, beers and tobacco ; upon the latter 
items no preference is granted except under the terms of the Customs 
Agreements with the neighbouring territories in the south but 
varying rates of preference are granted to foodstuffs of British 
origin. 

The Customs Tariff contains three scales of duty :— 

Scale ‘‘ A ”’—In respect of goods not entitled to preferential 
treatment ; 
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Scale “‘B”’—In respect of goods from the United Kingdom 
and British Possessions. 


Scale “ D ”—Congo Basin duties. 


Ports of Entry. 


The following are the ports of entry into and exit from Northern 
Rhodesia : Ndola, Livingstone, Mokambo, Fort Jameson, Broken 
Hill (free warehousing ports), Abercorn, Kansanshi, Fort Rosebery, 
Nchanga, Kawambwa, Mpika, Balovale, Mwinilunga, Isoka, Chiengi, 
Feira, Kazungula, Sesheke. 


Customs Agreements. 


Under the terms of the Agreement with the Union of South 
Africa, Northern Rhodesia receives actual duty at Union tariff 
rates on imported goods ex open stocks, except on certain com- 
modities where the duties are higher in Northern Rhodesia, and upon 
South African manufactures the Union Government pays the 
Northern Rhodesia Government 12 per cent of the export value of 
foodstuffs and 6 per cent of the export value of all other 
manufactures excepting cigarettes, tobacco, ales and beers, wines 
and spirits. The latter articles are directly taxed at Northern 
Rhodesia tariff rates subject to the following rebates: Cigarettes 
and tobacco manufactures 75 per cent ; ales, beers, and wines 50 per 
cent ; and spirits 25 per cent. Free interchange of raw products, 
except maize, is provided for, but Northern Rhodesia leaf tobacco 
exported to the Union is limited to 400,000 Ib. per annum free of 
duty, and similarly Union leaf tobacco exported to Northern 
Rhodesia is limited to 50,000 Ib. per annum free of duty. 


Under the provisions of the Agreement with Southern Rhodesia 
@ uniform tariff as far as possible is agreed upon, and actual import 
duty is paid upon removal of imported goods. Free interchange of 
raw products and manufactures is provided for, except in the case 
of ales, beers, wines, and spirits, which are taxed at import rates 
subject to the following rebates :—ales, beers, and wines 50 per cent, 
spirits 25 per cent, cigarettes and tobacco of Southern Rhodesia 
or Northern Rhodesia manufacture are not liable to import rates 
upon removal from one territory to the other but are subject to a 
transferred payment of the appropriate excise duties. 


In respect of Union manufactures and imported goods removed 
from the Union of South Africa to Southern Rhodesia which are 
subsequently removed to Northern Rhodesia, the duty originally 
received by Southern Rhodesia from the Union Government is 
paid over to Northern Rhodesia, except on the particular South 
African manufactures detailed above for which the receiving 
territory is responsible for collecting the duty. 
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Income-tax on individuals is charged as follows :— 

: s. d. 

For every £1 of the first £100 of chargeable income 6 

a4 £1 ,, next£100 ES fo 1 0 

+ £1. 35 », £100 7 3 1 6 

= £1) 4; », £100 oS a 2 0 

3 £1. -,; » £100 3 5 2 6 

i £14; », £500 a a 3.0 

ow ei 5, £500 " ae <8 6G 

And for every £1 in excess of £1,500 4 0 


The following deductions are allowed: personal £300; for a 
wife £420; for children £100 each; for a dependant £50; for life 
insurance, premiums not exceeding one-sixth of the income remaining 
after deducting the personal deduction. 

An individual who is a non-resident and not a British subject is 
eligible for the personal deduction of £300 only. Company income- 
tax is at the rate of 4s. in the £. Relief is allowed in respect of 
United Kingdom and Empire income-tax. 








PuBLicaTIoNs oF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING TO NoRTHERN RHODESIA. 


Title. 

Annual Report, Health Depart- 
ment, 1931. 

Second Annual Bulletin, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1932. 

Annual Bulletin, Department of 
Anima] Health, 1932. 

Notes on the General Geology of 
Northern Rhodesia (J. A. Ban- 
croft and R. A. Pelletier). 

Annual Report, Customs Depart- 
ment. 

Quarterly Statistics of the Exter- 
nal Trade of Northern Rhodesia. 

Northern Rhodesia Customs and 
Excise Handbook. 

Northern Rhodesia Blue Book 
(Annual). 

“The Laws of Northern Rho- 
desia.”” Two volumes. 


Annual Volume of Ordinances ... 


Annual Volume of Government 
Notices. 

Northern Rhodesia Government 
Gazettes (two issued a month). 

Settlement in Northern Rhodesia 


Travel in Northern Rhodesia 
Sport in Northern Rhodesia 
Hand Map of Northern Rhodesia 


“The Kingdom of the Barotse ” 
(Bertrand, 1899). 

“On the threshold of Central 
Africa ” (F. Coillard). 

“Exploration and Hunting in 


Central Africa.” (A. St. Hill 
Gibbons). 

“In Remotest Barotseland ” 
(Colin Harding). 

“Coillard of the Zambezi” (Mac- 
kintosh). \ 


“Travel and Adventure in §.E. 
Africa ” (F. C. Selous). 

“A Hunter’s Wanderings 
Africa ” (F. C. Selous). 

“ Missionary Travels in §. Africa ” 
(Dr. Livingstone). 

“The New Zambezi Trail ” (Mac- 
kintosh). 

“ Barotseland ” (D. E. C. Stirke). 


in 
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APPENDIX. 
Price. Agents. 
Not fixed. Crown Agents, London. 
2s. 6d. Government Printer, Livingstone. 
2s. 6d. ” ” ” 
1s. 6d. Secretary for Mines, Ndola, N. 
Rhodesia. 
8s. 3d. Controller of Customs, Living- 
stone. 
5s. Do. do. 
7s. 6d. Do. do. 
10s. 6d. | Government Printer, Livingstone. 
(1s. postage). 
£3 3s.and Waterlow and Sons, Limited. 
£2 2s. for both 
volumes. 
8s. Government Printer, Livingstone. 
post free. 
88. Do. do. 
post free. 
13s. 6d. p.a. Do. do. 
t free. 
Gratis. H.M. East African Trade and In- 
formation Office. 
Gratis. Do. do. 
Gratis. Do. do. 
2s. 6d. Government Printer, Livingstone. 
post free. 
16s. Fisher and Unwin. 
lds. Hodder and Stoughton. 
bs. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. § Hurst and Blackett. 
25s. Roland Ward. 
18s. Bentley. 
_- Murray. 
21s. Bale. 
16s. E. Arnold. 


“The Great Plateau of Northern 
Rhodesia ” (West Sheane and 
Cullen Gouldsbury). 
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Title. : Agents. 
“An African Year” (Cullen E. Arnold. 
Gouldsbury). 
“Tn Witch-bound Africa” (F. H. Seeley Service Co., Ltd. 
Melland). 
“The Ila Speaking Peoples of Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
Northern Rhodesia” (E. W. 
Smith and A. M. Dale). Two 
Volumes. 
“Winning a Primitive People” Seeley Service Co., Ltd. 
(Donald Frazer). 
“ Africa ” (Sir Harry Johnston)... National Society’s Depository. 
“The Lambas of Northern Rho- Harrap. 


desia ” (A. M. Doke). 

“ Africa in the Making” (H. D. 
Hooper). 

“In South Central Africa ” (J. M. 
Moubray). 

“The Lands of Cazembe ” ses 

“The Way of the White Fields 
in Rhodesia ” (E. W. Smith). 


United Council for Missionary 
Education. 
Constable and Co., Ltd. 


Murray. 
World Dominion Press. 


aN 






































| 2s. (28. 6d. 
Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Is. (1s, 2d.), 
special reference to’ Time and 

a (1s. 4d.). 


Exports, Imports, 
in the. Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 4 2s. (2a, 5d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (H.M,B. 63.) 1s, (1s. 3d.), 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 














Significance, (E.M.B, 64.) : Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1s, 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M-B. 66.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 


Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Is. (18. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) 1s. (1s, 2d.), 
Canned’ and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (EM.B. 69.) Is. (Is. 4d.), 





All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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STATE OF BRUNEI 
REPORT OF THE BRITISH RESIDENT FOR THE YEAR 1932 


CHAPTER I 


GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE, AND HISTORY 
HISTORY 


A State named Puni, 45 days’ sail from Java, is mentioned 
several times in the annals of the Sung dynasty, which ruled over 
Southern China from about 960 to 1280 A. D., and it is practically 
certain that this is Brunei. In the 13th and 14th centuries Brunei 
owed allegience alternately to Mejapahit and Malacca. The Sultanate 
rose to great power in the early years of the 16th century in the 
reign of NAKHODA RAGAM and its authority extended not only over 
the Northern part of the Island of Borneo but over the Sulu Islands 
and part of the Philippines. 


The first European account of Brunei is that of PIGAFETTA, who 
sailed with MAGELLAN on his famous voyage around the world and 
wrote his impressions of the various lands visited. PIGAFETTA saw 
Brunei in 1521 and was greatly impressed by the splendour of the 
Court and the size of the Town, the population of which he estimated 
at 25,000 families. 


Towards the end of the 16th century the power of Brunei began 
to decline and by the middle of the 19th century it had fallen 
hopelessly into decay and only a small part of its former territory 
remained. At this period the Town of Brunei seems to have been 
a profitable slave market for the captives of the INanun and Sulu 
pirates on the coasts of Borneo. Sarawak was ceded to Sir JAMES 
BROOKE in 1841 and concessions were made at later dates to the 
British North Borneo Company and to the Sarawak Government till 
Brunei has been reduced to its present boundaries. 


In 1888, the Sultan agreed that Great Britain should control his 
foreign relations and in 1906 a new agreement was made whereby 
a British Resident was appointed who became the Agent and 
Representative of His Britannic Majesty’s Government under the 
High Commissioner for the Malay States and whose advice must be 
asked and acted upon in all questions other than those touching 
Mohammedan religion. This followed the system existing in the 
States of the Malay Peninsula under British Protection. The 
Secretary to the High Commissioner in Singapore is the channel of 
communication between the Resident and the High Commissioner. 
The Resident is invariably an officer of the Malayan Civil Service. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The State of Brunei comprises an area of some 2,500 square 
miles, with a coast line of about 100 miles and lies between 4° 5’ 
and 5° 2’ N. latitude and 114° 7 and 115° 22’ KE. longitude. Brunei 
Town is distant by sea 758 nautical miles from Singapore. 
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There is only one town of any size, Brunei or Darul-Salam (City 
of Peace), which is situated 12 miles from the mouth of the Brunei 
River at Muara and showed a population of 30,135 in the 1931 census. 
Prior to 1910 it consisted entirely of Malay houses built on nibong 
piles in the river but it now includes a strip of the mainland, mostly 
reclaimed, on which all Government buildings, shophouses and many 
private houses have been erected. 


CLIMATE 


The climate is pleasant and healthy without any marked changes 
of temperature. During the day the temperature lies between 80° 
to 90° Fahrenheit but a light breeze is generally blowing which 
moderates the heat. At night the temperature usually falls below 80°. 


The average annual rainfall varies between 100 to 200 inches for 
different parts of the State. 


The meteorological returns are given in Appendices F. and G. 


LANGUAGES 


- The lingua franca is Malay which differs slightly from that 
generally spoken in Malaya but the local Bornean races, the Kedayans, 
Tutongs, Belaits and the Dusuns, have languages of their own, as 
have also the Dayak settlers from Sarawak. 


CHAPTER II 


GOVERNMENT 


The Sultan is the Ruler of the State of Brunei. By an agreement 
made in 1906 a British Resident was appointed whose advice must 
be asked and acted upon on all questions other than those touching 
Mohammedan religion. The present Sultan is His Highness AHMED 
TAJUDIN AKHAZUL KHAIRI WADIN IBNI ALMERHUM SULTAN 
MOHAMED JEMAL-UL-ALAM, K.C.M.G., who succeeded his father in 1924 
at the age of 11 years. During his minority the Duli Pengiran 
Bendahara and Duli Pengiran Pemancha were appointed to act as 
Joint Regents. On 19th September, 1931 His Highness the Sultan 
assumed full power and the Regency terminated. 


In July, 1982 His Highness departed on a visit to England and 
the Duli Pengiran Bendahara and Duli Pengiran Pemancha are again 
acting as Regents in his absence. 


The chief authority in the State is vested in the Sultan in Council. 
The Council at present consists of nine members including the British 
Resident. All legislation must receive the assent of the Council which 
also decides important questions of policy. 


The administration of Government is in the hands of the British. 
Resident who is invariably an officer of the Malayan Civil Service 
with his headquarters at Brunei. The State is divided into five 
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administrative districts, Brunei, Belait, Tutong, Temburong and 
Muara. These districts were all formerly in the charge of Malay 
Magistrates, but in December, 1930, owing to the rapid development 
of the Oilfield in the Belait District an officer of the Malayan Civil 
Service was appointed as Assistant British Resident to administer 
that District. The other Districts remain under Malay Officers. 
These officers were formerly known as Malay Magistrates but in 1982 
the title was altered to District Officer. 


Penghulus or Village headmen were appointed in 1931 in the 
padi growing districts and it is intended to extend this system 
gradually throughout the State. These Penghulus have certain 
powers as peace officers in the areas for which they are appointed. 


Sanitary Boards composed of official and unofficial members exist 
for the Town of Brunei and the Villages of Kuala Belait and Tutong, 
and Licensing Boards exist in Brunei and Kuala Belait. 


CHAPTER III 


POPULATION 


The population of Brunei as given in the 1931 Census was 30,135 
and the estimated population for 1982 is 30,590. 


The numbers for the various races are estimated as follows :— 





Europeans 60 
Eurasians 10 
Malays tea aa .. 27,000 
Chinese 0 ae -. 8,000 
Indians on ices 4s 220 
Others At 8 Res 300 

Total .. 30,590 





The number of births registered during the year was 1,306 as 
against 1,147 in 1931. This represents a crude birth-rate per mille 


of 42.69 as against 38.02 in 1931. 

Deaths from all causes totalled 873 giving a crude death-rate 
per mille of 28.54 as against 31.39 in 1931. 

Three hundred and thirty-five children under one year of age 
died. One thousand three hundred and six births were registered. 
This gives an Infant mortality rate of 256.5 per mille as against 
314.00 in 1931. 

There was no organised emigration during the year although 
the development of the Oilfield at Kuala Belait attracted considerable 
outside labour. 


CHAPTER IV 


HEALTH 


The health of the State is in the charge of a European Medical 
Officer with his headquarters at Brunei. 


The total revenue of the department was $913.13 and its total 
expenditure $17,956.77 as compared with a revenue of $726.15 and 
an expenditure of $18,434.07 in 1931. The expenditure is about 5 per 
cent. of the total ordinary expenditure of the State. 


It may be said with certainty that Brunei is a healthy State. 
The two common causes of invalidism—Malaria and Ankylostomiasis 
—are relatively uncommon in the large centres of population. In 
addition, other grave diseases are rare. 


There was no epidemic of any grave infectious disease. 


An epidemic of whooping cough occurred in Brunei in the months 
January to March, but no mortality has been attributable to this 
malady directly. In the same months a few cases of chicken-pox 
occurred. In both attempts at isolation proved impossible. 


__ Birth and death registration is compulsory and the figures are 
reliable. The cause of death, however, is in over 90% of case 
certified by non-medical persons, in most instances by headmen. 


Therefore the figures of these are largely guess work and totally 
unreliable. 


The most common diseases of a serious nature to which the 
majority of deaths in the State are attributable are beri-beri, 
convulsions, pheumonia, dysenteries and diarrhcea, malaria and tuber- 
culosis. It is to be feared that there is a considerable amount of 
the latter disease in the State and in Brunei Town in particular. 


The following table gives the statistics of population, sickness, 
births and deaths amongst the various labour forces :— 





i : 
Place of A Total | Sickness | Birth Death 
Employment about. population; rate rate per | rate per 


1,000 1,000 





British Malayan Petroleum 








Company, Ltd. oH 699 961 4.2 aoe 14.5 
Brunei United Plantations, Ltd. ... Non- |resident la!bour { 
Gadong Estate ote ae 214 214 92 |, 9.3 [2 aed 
Batu Apoi and Biang Estates... 128 217 27 | 18.3 32.2 
Labu Estate ats res 107 319 11.10) 119.4 65.8 














Fuller information will be found in the printed Annual Report 


of the Medical Officer. : 


BR 


State 
miasi 
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HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARIES 


There is only one Government Hospital in Brunei which is 
situated in Brunei Town. It contains one ward of 18 beds, an 
operating theatre, a Dispensary and a Laboratory. There are also 
three separate rooms which are used for infectious cases or mental 
cases under observation. There is an outdoor Dispensary run in 
connection with the hospital which treated 5,535 persons as compared 
with 5,872 in 1931. 


The total number of attendances was 16,210 an increase of 3,786 
over the 1931 figure. 


Among 199 admissions to hospital 23 were women and children. 
This is a great advance. 


Smaller hospitals and dispensaries exist on certain of the larger 
places of employment, the best equipped being that owned by the 
British Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited at Kuala Belait. These 
hospitals are in charge of native Dressers. 


At the end of the year it was decided to build a well equipped 
hospital at Kuala Belait during 1933 of which the cost should be 
borne proportionately between the Government and the Oil Company. 


There is also a Travelling Dresser employed by Government who 
visits outlying stations regularly, bringing with him the forms of 
medicine which are most commonly required, the Travelling Dispen- 
sary has proved a great success and much useful work has been done 
among the wilder up country folk. It is noteworthy that the wilder 
races in the interior are much more eager to avail themselves of 
European medicines than the more civilised races. 


Whenever visits are paid to the interior eager demands are 
made for the more common medicines such as quinine, cough mixture, 
iodine and various ointments for sores. A total of 5,525 persons 
were treated by the Travelling Dresser as against 6,959 in 1981. 


' CHILD-WELFARE 


For the past two years endeavours have been made to find a 
local Malay woman who would be prepared to undergo training as 
a maternity nurse in Singapore. This has proved impossible and 
after full discussion with the Adviser on Public Health during his 
visit to Brunei in August it was decided to engage a trained Eurasian 
Nurse in 1933. 


It is feared that she will have a hard task to gain the confidence 
of the Malays. 

Two local Malay women were, however, engaged during the latter 
half of 1932 for training as ward attendants. 


The experiment has proved very satisfactory and it is hoped 
they’ will be of assistance to the Nurse on her arrival. 
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SANITARY ORGANISATION AND DRAINING WORKS 


A Sanitary Board exists in each of the three larger town areas 
of Brunei, Kuala Belait and Tutong. The duties of the Sanitary 
Board are covered by an Enactment and it deals with all municipal 
lied eae as sanitation, building, markets, street and hawkers 

icences, etc. 


Malaria is not a serious problem in Brunei Town but draining, 
oiling and other preventive measures have been carried out in Kuala 
Belait on a large scale both by the British Malayan Petroleum 
Company, Limited and the Government. 


The Medical Department is making slow but steady progress 
against a wall of conservatism and prejudice. 


It would be a great mistake to pass on too quickly and to strive 
to win by a series of punitive enactments what can better be gained 
by patience and instruction. It is to be feared that some of the 
worst offenders against ideas of sanitation are those who should set 
an example. 


It has been possible to assign $36,479 for Medical services during 
1933 as against $20,820 in 1932. 


CHAPTER V 


HOUSING 
A.—TowN AREAS 


Brunei, Kuala Belait and Tutong are the only townships of any 
size in the State of Brunei. Each of these areas is controlled by a 
Sanitary Board which is responsible for all questions of housing, 
sanitation, etc. Plans have to be submitted to the Board for all 
buildings to be erected within the Sanitary Board Area and penalties 
are provided for infringements of the rules. Any structural 
alteration has also to receive the sanction of the Board. 


Housing in the townships may be divided roughly into three 
classes. (a). Government-owned houses occupied by its servants, 
(b) Shop-houses and (c) Privately owned native huts and houses. 


(a) Government Houses.—There are comparatively few of these 
and they are occupied by European officials and Senior Native 
Subordinates. All these houses are of wood and have at least two 
rooms and a kitchen and adequate sanitary arrangements. With 
increased revenue more Government quarters are being erected. 


(b) Shop-houses.—These are mostly occupied by Chinese traders. 
The upper part of the building is inhabited by the shop-keeper and 
his family, while the lower part is used as a shop. The type of 
building is strictly controlled by the Board and may be deemed 
satisfactory. 


(c) By far the greatest number of houses are privately owned. 
In Brunei Town the majority of the Malay population has lived from 
time immemorial in huts raised on piles built on mud flats in the 
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river. These flats are exposed at low tide but flooded at high 
tide. The tides effectively dispose of rubbish and other impurities. 
The huts vary in size from a minimum of one room and a kitchen 
according to the wealth or position of the inhabitant. 


Besides the river-huts there are huts on the mainland both in 
Brunei and the other Town areas. These are usually of the same 
type as the river-dwellings with plank walls and attap thatched 
roofs. They are situated as a rule in small plots owned by the 
householder. 


There is little wrong with the hut on Sanitary grounds but it 
must be admitted that there is a tendency to overcrowding. This is 
not as a general rule due to paucity of building space or to lack of 
money, but it has been customary for the Malay to have his family 
and neat relations with him and the habit will not be relinquished 
easily. 


There are also a few privately owned Chinese houses in Brunei. 


All houses in Sanitary Board areas are liable to inspection by 
the officers of the Board. 


In the country areas the usual type of dwelling is a one or two 
roomed hut where the owner of the land lives with his wife and 
children. The raised wooden hut with attap thatched roof is most 
common, but kajang walls are also found. Kajang is a species of 
palm leaf and when the leaves are stitched together a very effective 
wall is formed. It may be remarked that many of the European 
employees of the British Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited, are 
housed in dwellings with kajang walls. The kajang house may be 
a to last roughly for a period of three years and is delightfully 
cool. 


Certain Dayak settlers and Dusuns and Muruts in the wilder 
parts live in long houses. 


These houses vary in length according to the number of 
inhabitants. They consist of a covered verandah where the bachelors 
live and a number of rooms which are occupied by the married couples. 
The largest I have seen in Brunei was about 150 feet in length with 
about 10 rooms. There were from 50 to 60 people resident. Much 
larger houses exist in Sarawak. 


Certain Estates and the British Malayan Petroleum Company, 
Limited, house their own labourers. 


The lines are subject to inspection by Government Officers and 
must be built and inhabited in accordance with the provisions of a 
Labour Enactment. 


The State is not sufficiently advanced for such institutions as 
building societies. The space available for building is ample and 
the type of house suitable to the needs of the country. Besides 
inspection and enforcement of sanitary laws in town areas and on 
Estates no special action is taken, nor is it necessary at present. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PRODUCTION 
GENERAL 


Lands and Surveys.—All Jand, not held under title or by 
concession, is called State Land which the Resident may dispose of 
on behalf of the Ruler in accordance with “The Land Code, 1909”. 


Alienated land is held either in perpetuity or for a number of 
years by entry in the Land Office Register and the document of 
title issued to the landholder is an Extract from this Register endorsed 
with a plan. The title covers surface right only and is subject to 
certain reservations in favour of Government such as the right to 
all minerals and to resume for public purposes on payment of 
compensation. 


Mining.—Licences to prospect for minerals such as coal and oil 
may be issued by the Resident and mining leases may likewise be 
issued by him subject to the sanction of the High Commissioner when 
the area exceeds five square miles. 

All transactions, e.g., transfers of land, mortgages, etc., are not 
effective till they have been registered in the Land Office. 


Surveys.—All survey of alienated land is done by prismatic 
compass and boundary marks of stones are planted. The accuracy 
of this survey is open to question, but this is unavoidable until the 
finances of the State will run to the establishment of a Survey 
Department. 


Area under title and concession.—The area in private occupation 
at the end of the year was roughly 115,000 acres. There were about 
4,600 small holdings. 


MINERALS 


Oil.—Oil was first found in 1914 at Labi in the District of Belait. 
The British Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited, which is allied 
to the Sarawak Oilfields, Limited obtained a lease of this area in 1924. 
The results obtained from the Labi field were disappointing and the 
area was evacuated in November, 1931. 

Prospecting was also carried on in the coastal area of the Belait 
District and in April, 1929, oil was found at Seria about 10 miles 
North-west of Kuala Belait where the headquarters of the Company 
are situated. It soon became apparent that a commercial oilfield that 
might rival that of Miri in Sarawak had been discovered and great 
progress was made in 1930 and 1931 in testing the extent of the 
field and developing it for production. In 1932 a pipe-line from Seria 
to the refinery at Lutong in Sarawak territory was completed and 
production was commenced during the first quarter. 

This has been steadily increased and the State seems assured of 
royalties amounting to at least $200,000 during 1933. 

Chinese, Malay and Indian labour is employed. The Chinese are 
mainly on contract and the other races on daily wages. 
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In 1931 a further lease was applied for by the Oil Company and 
was granted after negotiations between the British Resident and the 
Manager of the Company. The lease was signed at the beginning 
of 1932. 


During the year a geological survey of the Temburong District 
was made. 


Coal.—The prospecting licence held by the Brunei Coalfields 
Syndicate, Limited, lapsed on 1st February, 1932 and no application 
for a lease was made. 


A new Company known as the British East Indies Coalfields, 
Limited, was formed and applied for a prospecting licence. Anxious 
to avoid a repetition of its experience with the former Syndicate who 
did next to nothing during the period for which they held the licence, 
Government decided that a licence should only be issued on special 
terms. 

One of these terms was that a general report should be made 
by an unbiased geologist from the Federated Malay States Mines 
Department at the expense of the Company. To this the Company 
agreed and a report was furnished by a Federated Malay States 
Government Geologist who visited Brunei in March. 

This report was very unfavourable to the chances of developing 
Brunei coal. The Company, however, vigorously attached the report 
as incorrect ‘and misleading. It was therefore decided to give the 
Company a chance of proving its contentions on condition that certain 
conditions were rigorously adhered to. Negotiations on the proposed 
conditions were proceeding at the end of the year. 

Mining by native methods was carried out on a small scale. 
One hundred and sixty-eight tons of coal to a value of $1,750 were 
exported during the year as against 57 tons to a value of $330 in 1931. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural—Rubber, Sago and Rice are the chief agricultural 
products of the State. 


Rubber.—The area under rubber is estimated to be about 9,000 
acres of which some 4,000 acres belong to European Companies and 
the remainder to Asiatic Smallholders. The price of rubber continued 
low throughout the year and during the second quarter averaged only 
544 cents per pound. As a result one European Estate was forced 
to close down but subsequently re-opened. ; 

There was little or no tapping on Asiatic smallholdings. It 
seems that little can be expected from this commodity for some years. 

The export declined from 1,622,454 pounds in 1931 to 1,473,829 
in 1932 and the total value of the rubber exported fell from $161,204 
in 1931 to $104,899 in 1982. 

Local labour is chiefly employed. Formerly Tamils were recruitea 
for some Estates but all recruiting has now ceased. A few Javanese 
are still working. 
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Sago.—Sago is derived from the pith of two palms. These palms 
are indigenous to Brunei and in the districts of Belait, Tutong and 
Temburong their cultivation is an important industry. 


This commodity is cultivated by natives only at present. The 
area under cultivation in the State is roughly 5,000 acres. 


Raw sago is the staple food of the races of the interior such as 
the Tutongs, Dusuns, etc., just as rice is to the Malays. 


During the world shortage of rice in 1919-20 sago proved a 
most valuable reserve of food not only for the native population but 
for alien coolies employed on estates. 


Owing to the continued low price of this commodity little 
attention has been paid by owners to their sago land and in most 
cases the matured palms are either left to die a natural death or 
allowed to flower before they are cut for the extraction of starch. 


The sago industry in the State is capable of great expansion. 
The native method of extracting the starch is extremely wasteful, 
and the introduction of machinery would multiply the output. 


Rules for the better control of this product were introduced at 
the end of the year. 


There was a slight improvement in the price of sago flour during 
the year. Five thousand one hundred and forty-eight pikuls of sago 
to a value of $8,568 were exported as against 2,206 pikuls to a value 
of $3,485 in 1931. 


Rice.—In many respects rice is the most important crop in the 
State. The area devoted to its cultivation is greater than that under 
any other crop; its culture is the chief industry of the native 
population, particularly the Kedayans and the Tutongs, and it 
provides the staple food of the great majority of the inhabitants. 


Since 1929 the Government has paid great attention to the 
encouragement of the growing of wet padi by the Kedayan cultivators 
in the Kilanas and Lumapas Districts of Brunei. The acreage planted 
and the yield have increased yearly since the inception of this policy. 


After an experience of three years of wet padi planting the 
Kedayans have now realised and appreciated the advantages of this 
method over the wasteful dry method of cultivation practised by 
their ancestors in the past. 


The total acreage under rice cultivation in the State in 1932 
was approximately 12,000 acres with a yield of 991,223 gantangs as 
against 7,400 acres with a yield of 760,016 gantangs in 1931. Of the 
1932 figures 7,000 acres with a yield of 536,927 gantangs were under 
dry padi and 5,000 acres with a yield of 454,296 gantangs under 
wet padi as against 3,846 and 3,537 acres with a yield of 358,746 
and 401,270 gantangs respectively in 1931. The acreage figures are, 
however, very uncertain. 


The quantity of rice produced in 1932 is only about one-third 
the total quantity consumed in the State, and the desirability of 
making the country more self-supporting is being contemplated. 


oT ie ge ee 
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Harvesting for the 1931-32 Season commenced early in March 
and was completed in June. 

Statistics showing the acreage planted and yield in the various 
Districts in 1932 are given below :— 
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ACREAGE UNDER YIELD OF 

District 

Dry Padi | Wet Padi | Dry Padi | Wet Padi 
Acres Acres Gantangs Gantangs 
Brunei see a oe 2,010 799 264,030 205,600 
Muara aed os aoe 160 868 14,180 36,400 
Tutong tee aes oe 3,802 3,238 143,060 120,800 
Belait one te oes 280 199 46,830 39,070 
Temburong ... are ores 148 401 68,837 52,426 
Total ... 7,000 5,000 536,927 454,296 

















The main cultivators are Kedayans. There are no European 
owned rice lands in the State. 


Forest Produce.—During the year Mr. C. L. DURANT a member 
of the Federated Malay States Forestry Department came over to 
Brunei at the invitation of the Government and spent about six weeks 
in the State with a view to reporting on the quality of Brunei forests. 

He expressed himself as very impressed by the timber and as a 
result of his report, which will shortly be available in printed form, 
it was decided to form a Forestry Department in Brunei. 

If capital can be interested it is probable that a flourishing timber 
trade will be established. 

F In the meantime Jelutong is the main forest product of Brunei. 
It is worked for the most part by Dayak tappers in the pay of Chinese 
merchants. The price for crude jelutong remained low throughout 
the year. 

Exports, however, increased from 4,213 pikuls to a value of 
$27,928 in 1981 to 4,988 pikuls to a value of $32,773 in 1982. 

Mr. DuRANT showed clearly that many trees were being ruined 
by bad tapping and made certain other proposals for the improvement 
of the Jelutong trade. 

Rules were made at the end of the year. The Assistant Resident 
was endeavouring to interest the Chinese merchants in proper refining 
methods so that they might obtain a better market in Singapore. 
It is hoped that an improvement in the quality of Jelutong will be 
noticeable in 1933. 

The revenue derived from Forest Licences was $4,965 as against 
$3,173 in 1931 and $3,388 in 1930. 
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INDUSTRIES 


Cutch.—The Island Trading Company, Limited, which has been 
established in Brunei Town since 1900 exported 2,833 tons of bark 
extract (cutch) valued $195,465 as compared with 2,824 tons valued 
$194,922 in 1931. In the manufacture of this amount 10,210 tons 
of firewood were consumed. Most of the bark used comes from areas 
outside the State, but large areas exist in the Belait District which 
have not yet been worked. The Company, however, started work 
on this area towards the end of the year. 


The labour employed in this industry is almost entirely native 
Brunei labour. 


Arts and Crafts.—The products of the three chief native crafts 
of Brunei are silverware, sarongs and brassware. 


Silverware.——The Brunei silversmiths are perhaps the most 
famous in the Malay Archipelago. 


Thanks to the assistance of the Malayan Arts and Crafts Society 
a ready market has been found in Singapore and there is a steady 
demand for the silverware. 


The total value of the export of silverware in 1932 was about 
$7,000 as against $11,000 in 1931. A considerable quantity was sold 
locally especially to European residents and visitors of whom there 
were an unusual number during the year. 


The silversmiths are particularly clever at copying European 
articles such as cigarette boxes and cases, ash-trays, finger-bowls, 
condiment sets, etc., preserving however, the distinctive ornamental 
patterns of old Brunei silver. 


In the past it was usual to melt down silver dollars but at the 
beginning of 1931 a consignment of ingot silver was imported. The 
silversmiths were quick to realise the benefits of the change. 


A system of marking all silverware as a guarantee that the 
article is genuine was introduced during 1931 and is still in force. 


Brunei silver is now to be seen at most Exhibitions held in 
Malaya. 


Weaving.—Both silk and cotton sarongs are made by the Brunei 
women. Such articles as table covers are also made in variety of 
colours. The texture is of excellent quality and compares very 
sescur aly with the woven goods from other parts of the Malay 

eninsula. 


Cheap machine made goods have, however, ruined the market 
and there has been a steady decline in sales for the past few years. 


In spite of advice the weavers are most unwilling to bring down 
their prices so as to enable them to compete with the machine made 
goods. 


Brassware.—The Bruneis are very skilful brassworkers but this 
trade also has felt the general depression. A ready market used to 
be found among the natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo 
but exports have fallen greatly since 1930. 
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In addition to the usual brassware, the smiths are skilful at 
copying accurately such articles.as propellers, water-pumps, driving 
pinions and other pieces of machinery, 


Fisheries.—Fishing provides a livelihood for a very great number 
of the inhabitants of Brunei district. In addition to fresh fish which 
has a ready market locally, a dried prawn industry flourishes. The 
total exports for the year amounted to 1,070 pikuls of a value of 
$46,114 as against 951 pikuls to a value of $46,657 in 1931. The 
prawn industry is one of the few that has not been seriously affected 
by the slump although low prices prevailed in the earlier part of 
the year. : 

The industry is financed by local Chinese traders who employ 
Brunei fishermen. 


Livestock.—The number of head of livestock in the State is 
very small. tak 

While flourishing pig industries on a small scale exist at 
Baru-baru and Berbunot Islands there are few herds of cattle or 
buffaloes in the State, 


It is felt that a thriving industry could be built up and attention 
will be given to this side of agriculture in the next few years. 


CHAPTER VII 


COMMERCE 


The aggregate value of trade for the year was $3,935,985 as 
against $2,695,005 in 1931 and $3,343,871 in 1930. 


Imports showed a slight increase of $236,736 as compared with 
the previous year. These increases were largely due to the develop- 
ment of the Oilfield at Kuala Belait. Large increase in machinery, 
motor vehicles and wines and spirits were recorded while decreases 
were noticeable in rice, provisions and tobacco. As a result of the 
slump more foodstuff is being grown locally which was the cause of 
some of the decreases. 


Exports for the year amounted to $1,505,738 as against $501,494 
in 1931. The main item causing this increase is crude oil but slight 
rises were noticed in the export of jelutong, sago flour, prawns and 
coal.. Decreases occurred in Forest Produce, rubber and goods made 
by native arts and crafts. 


Tables showing the principal exports and imports for the years 
1930, 1981 and 1932 and a comparative statement showing the 
distribution of trade by districts are given in Appendix D and 
Appendix EF respectively. 


The total revenue derived from Customs Duties amounted to 
$152,969 for the year as against $134,532 in 1931.. 


_ . Import duties amounted to $142,418 as against $122,235 collected 
in 1931. There was an increase of $20,183 due to the great expansion 
of the Oilfield at Kuala Belait and higher rates of import duties 
imposed on tobacco and liquor. 
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Export duties amounted to $10,551 for the year as against 
$12,297 collected in 1981. The decrease of $1,746 was chiefly 
scout for by smaller exports of plantation rubber and forest 
produce. 4 


The collections of Customs Duties in each of the Districts were 
as follows:— 














Export Duties Import Duties 
District f 
1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1982 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Brunei and Muara eee | 12,175 7,086 5,589 | 54,005 55,447 58,661 
Belait on eee 6,004 2,473 2,680 } 40,820 58,425 16,411 
Tutong oa ee 3,632 1,455 1,278 3,959 8,720 4,679 
Temburong ees ‘aes 4,001 1,338 1,004 6,286 4,643 3,667 
ToTaL ...}| 25,812 | 12,297 | 10,551 |105,070 122,235 142,418 




















During the year certain preferential rates of duty were given 
to goods of British manufacture. 


A Schedule, Appendix C, is attached showing the various rates 
of duty in force in the State. 


Chandu.—tThe total quantity of chandu sold during the year was 
6,591 tahils as against 6,642 tahils in 1931, a decrease of 51 tahils. 


The net revenue derived from the sale of chandu for the year, 
after deducting cost of administration totalling $5,088, amounted to 
$42,848 as against $49,521 in 1931 from which amount the cost of 
administration was not deducted. 

The retail price throughout the year was $10 per tahil. 

The packing of chandu in tubes was very satisfactory. 

Five hundred and seventy-seven adult Chinese were registered 
as smokers during the year as against 530 in 1931. This increase 
was due to large numbers of Chinese labourers who were already 
smokers immigrating into the Oilfield at Kuala Belait. Although 
the number of smokers increased the amount of chandu consumed 
was slightly less than that in 1931. 

No new smokers were registered during the year. 

Eighty-five tahils of damaged chandu were returned to the Opium 
Packing Plant Singapore, during the year. 

With the exception of damaged chandu returned to Singapore 
there was no export or transhipment of chandu. Six hundred tahils 
of packed chandu were in transit from Singapore to Brunei at the 
end of the year. 


There was no change in the number of Government Depits 
totalling eight. 
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The total of chandu dross re-purchased from’ smokers during 
the year amounted to 534 tahils (214 tahils 1st quality and 320 tahils 
2nd quality) as against 582 tahils in 1931 and 753 tahils in 19380. 

There was only one minor offence against the Chandu Regulations. 

A new and more complete Opium and Chandu Enactment was. 
in force at the end of the year. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING 

As was to be expected wages decreased considerably during the 
year, but there was a compensating decrease in the cost of living. 

The following table gives a comparison of wages in 1931 
and 1982 :— 

Monthly Wages 
1981 1982 

A.—Government Labourers :— 

Road-work Skilled $25—$ 50 p.m. $16—$ 50 p.m. 

Unskilled $12—$ 15 ,, $10.50—$15 ,, 
Workshop and 


General Skilled $18—$ 55 ,, $15—$ 65 ,, 
Unskilled $12—$ 15 ,, $12—$ 15 ,, 


B.—Apgricultural Estates :— 
Skilled $18—$ 15 ,, $12—$ 15 ,, 


Unskilled $ 9—$ 12 ,, $ 7.50—$12 ,, 

C.—Other Industries :— 
Cutch Factory Skilled $15—$ 45 ,, $15—$ 45 ,, 
Unskilled $12—$ 15 ,, $12—$ 15, 
Oilfields Skilled $35—$100 ,, $30—$100 _,, 
Unskilled $13—$ 33 ,, $13—$ 33 ,, 


An employer is entitled to demand nine hours of work a day 
under the Labour Enactment. 

The staple food is rice. It is estimated that a grown man eats 
approximately six gantangs a month. The prices for rice in 1932 
were :— 
1st quality 35 cents a gantang as against 48 cents in 1931. 

2nd, 28 ” ” ” 38 ” ” 
8rd ” 25 ” ” ” 33 ” ” 

The monthly cost of living for an Indian labourer is roughly 
$8.25 while that of Malays and Chinese may be put at between 
$9 to $14 per month. 

The cost of living is-higher in Brunei than in most other parts 
of the Malay Peninsula both for natives and Europeans owing to 
the necessity for transhipment of various goods. 
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The following table shows the number of labourers in the chid 
places of employment during 1932 :— 





/ 
Island British Four 
R Trading Malayan European | py) 
= Company, | _ Petroleum Rubber 
Ltd, Company, Ltd. | Estates 

















Bruneis and Kedayans 755 | 624 627 1,906 
Chinese 931 20 951 
Dayaks 7 5 1 
Indians 159 4 163 
Javanese 53 68 
Others 5 5 
3,155 








TOTAL ... | 755 1,791 609 





CHAPTER IX 


EDUCATION AND. WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 
A.—STATE SCHOOLS 


There was a welcome increase in the number of children attending 
State Schools throughout the year. A large new Vernacular Schoo 
capable of holding 400 boys was built in Brunei during 1932 to 
replace the old temporary building. 


The building is of excellent design and in a prominent position. 
It is thought that this has encouraged attendance. 


The inhabitants of Pengkalan Siong and Labi in the Belait 
District and Muara in the Brunei District asked that Schools should 
be opened and there was a large increase in the number of pupils 
in the main school at Brunei. 

There are now 13 Malay Vernacular Schools in the State. 


Compulsory education is in force only in Brunei Town and will 
be extended to Kuala Belait in 1933. The Enactment is, howevel, 
lightly enforced as it is considered better to encourage education by 
example rather than penal measures. The large increase during the 
year testifies to the fact that the value of education is being 


appreciated. : 

The two ex-pupils of the Brunei Vernacular School who were 
being trained at the Sultan Idris Training College in the Federated 
Malay States as Teachers finished their course at the end of the year 
and will assume duty in 1933. Two more boys will be sent to Tanjong 


Malim during 1933. 


In addition tw 
to the Agricultural 
The curriculun 
Vernacular Schools 
language. Nothing 
their native trades 
of land are set asid 
The girls Sch 
untrained Malay lad 
tendent of Educatio 
of the year mostly 
The following ta 
of the State Schools ¢ 
in each during 1932 


District and 
School 


Brunei ond Muara:- 
Brunei, boys 
Brunei (Girls) 
Gadong, boys 
Sengkurong, boy 
Muara, boys 

Tutong:— 

Tatong, boys 

Lubok P ulau, bo: 

Tanjong Maya, b 
puan Ugas, | 

Beloit: 

Kuala Belait, bo | 
engkalan Siong 

Temburong :-— 
Temburong, boys 

y boys 


With the excent; 
te siered pr tion 
YS have to Cc a 
falls off badly during 


¢ 
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In addition two boys were sent for training as Padi Inspectors 
to the Agricultural School at Serdang in Malaya. 


The curriculum of the State Schools is based on that of the 
Vernacular Schools in Malaya and all teaching is in the Malay 
language. Nothing is taught that might terid to drive Malays from 
their native trades and occupations. For most schools small areas 
of land are set aside for gardens. 


The girls School was re-opened during the year under an 
untrained Malay lady supervised by her husband, the Malay Superin- 
tendent of Education. There were 13 girls on the roll at the end 
of the year mostly the children of Government servants. 


The following table shows the number of children on the Registers 
of the State Schools during 1931 and 1932 with the average attendance 


in each during 1932. 
Number on Number on Average 





District and f 4 
Register, Register, Att 3 
School 1931 ae ee 
Brunei and Muara:— . 
Brunei, boys we .. 268 369 18% 
Brunei (Girls) .. .. Closed 13 90% 
Gadong, boys .. oe GAL 30 62% 
Sengkurong, boys .. 80 19 58% 
Muara, boys Bs = 66 92% 
Tutong :— , 
Tutong, boys eee .. 65 13 171% 
Lubok Pulau, boys ve 24 24 T4% 
Tanjong Maya, boys 41 49 15% 
Tumpuan Ugas, boys 35 36 15% 
Belait :— 2 
Kuala Belait, boys .. 85 37 12% 
Pengkalan Siong, boys .. — 20 10% 
Temburong :— 
Temburong, boys we 88 89 48% 
Labu, boys as eel 19 53% 
Total .. 598 794 





With the exception of Temburong and Labu the attendances may 
be considered good. These Schools, however, are very remote and 
the boys have to come a long distance in many cases. The attendance 


falls off badly during wet weather. 


B.—PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


In addition to the State Schools there are private schools at 
Brunei and Kuala Belait opened by the Chinese Community for the 
benefit of their children both boys and girls. Small grants-in-aid 
are given by Government and periodical inspections made. 
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There were 44 boys and 18 girls on the Register of the Brunei 
School at the end of 1932 and 42 boys and 11 girls on the Register 
of the Belait School. This shows a large increase on 1931 when 
the total number of pupils in the two schools was 83. 


English Education—The Government pays an annual contribution 
to the Government English School at Labuan and in addition two 
promising Brunei boys are being educated there at Government 
expense. 


During the year the younger brother of His Highness the Sultan 
and the two young sons of the former Regents were sent at 
Government expense to the Malay College at Kuala Kangsar. 


This is felt to be a great step forward in the administration of 
the State as it is the first time that Brunei princes have received an 
education in the English sense of the word. 


During 1931 Mr. SyNott the Chaplain for the District opened 
a School at Kuala Belait with the aid of Government and the British 
Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited. 


There were 46 pupils of both sexes at the end of the year, mostly 
the sons and daughters of the subordinate staff of the British Malayan 
Petroleum Company, Limited. Both Government and the British 
Malayan Petroleum Company contribute to the upkeep of the School. 
English is taught. 


CHAPTER X 


Bs , COMMUNICATIONS 


River.—Steamers drawing up to 12 feet can reach Brunei Town 
except at times of very low tide. There is, however, an artificial 
barrier of rock across the river about eight miles from its mouth 
constructed as a measure of defence in former days. 


A narrow channel allows passage to ships but the awkward turn 
involved makes it impossible for ships over 200 feet in length to 
proceed up river unless they are fitted with twin-screws. It may 
be found possible to blow up this barrier in future years but the 
very great expense involved would not be justified at the present 
stage of development of the State. 


The Straits Steamship Company, Limited, Motor Vessel Brunei 
maintained regular services between Brunei, Labuan and Kuala Belait. 


The Sarawak Steamship Company’s vessel the Auby called 
about once a month direct from Singapore. The vessel made regular 
visits to Belait as well as to Brunei and proved a very useful 
supplement to the Straits Steamship Company’s service. 

More or less regular motor-launch services were maintained 
between Brunei and the up-river districts and between Kuala Belait 
and Labuan. 

The rivers with their various tributaries are used largely as a 
means of communication by the natives in their prahus. 
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Roads.—The chief road in Brunei is that linking up Brunei with 
Tutong. 

It is an earth road extending for about 32 miles and opens up 
much valuable agricultural land. After crossing the Tutong River 
Py ey an excellent beach is used as a highway as far as Kuala 

elait. 

The road between Limbang and Brunei was completed during 
the year and is suitable for light motor traffic from Limbang to the 
Brunei River. A pontoon ferry will be constructed during 1983 
we will finally link up the Limbang-Brunei and Brunei-Tutong 
roads. 

During the year the road from Brunei to the coast beyond 
Berakas was completed except for a small portion. Motor traffic 
could proceed within two miles of the coast at the end of the year. 
It is thought that the road will be completed by April, 1933. 

It is hoped to link the Bangar-Pandaruan Road with the 
Limbang-Pandaruan Road during 1933 by means of a ferry across 
the Pandaruan River. 

At the end of 1983 it should therefore be possible to reach the 
Temburong District by. motor car by means of the Brunei-Limbang; 
Limbang-Pandaruan (Sarawak) and Pandaruan-Bangar roads. 

This journey can now be easily performed by bicycle. Formerly 
river communication only was possible. 

A Mail Service is maintained twice a week between Brunei and 
Kuala Belait. Hired’ buses also run fairly frequently. During the 
rainy season the road is often impassable for motor cars for a period 
of one or two days. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 
Financial——The revenue of the Department was as follows :— 


1932 1931 

$ $ 
Posts ‘ s .. 6,168 12,822 
Telegraphs | -. 1,906 2; 300 


It will be noted that the: fisure for 1931 was abnormal being 
due to large purchases of stamps by dealers amounting to $9,548. 
The actual revenue from posts excluding purchase of stamps by 
dealers may be said to have increased by nearly 50%. 

The total expenditure including Personal Emoluments amounted 
to $13,117 as compared with $13,932 in 1931. 


"Posts. —The following gives a comparison between pumice 
transacted in 1930, 1931 and 1932:— 





1932 | 1931 1930 
i 
Letters, Papers and Parcels received oe 63,327 54,817 43,460 
Letters, Papers and Parcels despatched we 44,175 25,825 24,080 








Toray ...| 107,502 soca | 67,540 
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Details of business transacted during the year are as follows:— 


LETTERS 











Printed 
Postcards Parcels 
Registered | Paid | Service | Taxed | Matter | 
INWIARD 
2,940 34,931 2,795 1,833 499 18,811 1,518 
OUTWARD 


5,202 36,184 | 4,693 494 208 2,123 549 





Money Orders.—Five hundred and fifty Money Orders were 
issued to the value of $19,746 and six hundred and thirty-six 
Cash-on-delivery Parcels were delivered.to the value of $8,799. 
Fifty-three Money Orders to the value of $1,670 were received and 
cashed during the year. 


Stamps.—Stamp collectors and Dealers purchased stamps to the 
value of $469 as against $9,548 in 1931. 


An Insurance Office was instituted at Kuala Belait during the 
year. 


Telephones.—There is a public telephone service in Brunei Town 
with extensions to the neighbouring Estates. There is also a line 
between Brunei and Tutong. The extension of the line from 
Tutong to Kuala Belait was completed during the year, and through 
communication from Brunei Town to Kuala Belait is now available. 


Radio-Telegraphs.—At the beginning of the year there were four 
stations at Brunei, Labuan, Kuala Belait and Temburong. 


The number of messages handled by the Department during the 
year totalled 3,084 as compared with 3,589 in 1931. 


This figure is made up as follows :— 


1982 1931 
(a) Internal Service v8 .. 1,866 2,311 
(b) Cable Service ae? ee 454 546 
(c) Sarawak Service... ae 764 132 


The number of words in messages sent on Government Service 
amounted to 15,630 which at ten cents per word would have a value 
of $1,563. 


Tables are appended showing the comparison between the traffic 
figures of 1930, 1931 and 1982. 
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EXTERNAL TRAFFIC 






Messages handed in and trans- | 
mitted from: Total 





Average number of 
messages per mensem in: 























number of| 
Kuala| Tem- dealt with 
: uala ‘em- dealt wi 
Brunei Labuan) Borate burong | 1932 | 1931 | 1980 
2 Bs | 
Government we | 448| 357] 244 110 | 1,159 | 965| 104°3| 12171 
Public Prepaid | 220] 1821 244 61 | 707 | 59°0| 383] 91°5 
Tora: ...| 668} 539] 488| 171| 1,866 | 155°5| 192°6| 2126 
| 
CHAPTER XI 


BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Banking.—There are no banks in Brunei. 


Currency.—The currency is that of the Straits Settlements. The 
unit is the silver dollar which is divided into 100 cents. The value of 
the dollar is fixed at present at two shillings and four pence. 
Subsidiary silver coins are those of value 50 cents, 20 cents, 10 cents 
and five cents. There are also nickel five-cent coins and copper or 
mixed metal coins of one cent and 14 cent denominations. There are 
also currency notes of different denominations from $1 upwards. 


Weights and Measures._-English and Malay Weights and 
Me4sures are used. A pikul (equivalent to 133 1/3 lbs.) is sub-divided 
into 100 katis of 16 tahils each. One tahil consists of 10 chis or 100 
hoons and is equivalent to 1 1/3 ounce avoirdupois. A koyan consists 
of 40 pikuls and is equivalent to 5,333 1/38 lbs. avoirdupois. A 
wantang is the equivalent of one gallon and a chupak is equal to a 
quart. : 





CHAPTER XII 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Administration.—The State was without the services of an 
Engineer from January to April when a qualified local man was 
employed for two months until the arrival of an officer seconded from 
the Federated Malay States Service. 

Expenditure—The expenditure under all heads totalled 
$90,649.54 an increase of $19,656.36 as compared with $70,993.18 
in 1931. 

The expenditure of $90,649.54 was made up as follows:— 


$ c. 

Personal Emoluments we ..- 14,350 86 

: Annually Recurrent ; ore -. 88,959 56 
Special Services .. ~ 3 .. 42,339 12 
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Existing Roads—tThe existing roads in Brunei were:— - 
Tutong Road 30 miles long 
Temburong Road three miles long 
Water Works Road one mile long 
Residency Road one mile long 
Town Roads one mile long 
Of these only the Residency Road and the Town Roads are 
metalled, the rest being earth roads. 
These roads were kept in a fair state of repair during the year. 


The beach approach roads to Belait were improved and the small 
length of road in Kuala Belait itself maintained satisfactorily. 


New Roads.—During the year the Brunei-Limbang Road was 
completed and the new Brunei-Berakas Road almost finished. A 
fuller description of these roads will be found under Chapter X. 

A short stretch of experimental concrete road was laid in July 
on the Residency Road and the results to date are extremely 
satisfactory. Further stretches are to be laid in 1933. 

New Village Roads were constructed in Kuala Belait and 25 miles 
ita paths in different parts of the State were kept in good 

air. 

Bridges and Culverts—Six wooden bridges were replaced with 
concrete culverts during the year and a big move is to be made in 
that direction during 1933 as a Departmental Concrete Workshop has 
now been set up. 

Lumut Bridge of span 250 feet and width 18 feet collapsed in 
November. Temporary repairs were effected and the bridge is now 
being replaced by a more permanent structure of Giam wood. 


. Buildings—All buildings were maintained in a good state of 
pair. 


_New buildings.—The following new buildings were completed 
during the year :— 
Brunei.— 
A New Malay School capable of accommodating 400 pupils 
at a cost of $6,175. 
One Temporary Timber Shed at a cost of $200. 
New Shelter erected on Rifle Range at a cost of $75. 
A New Petrol Pump installed at the P. W. D. Garage the cost 
of erection was $350. 
Work started on a new nine roomed married Police Barracks 
and progress was very satisfactory. 
Kuala Belait.— 
New Government Offices and Magistrate’s Court were erected 
at a cost of $9,922.28. 
Two blocks of semi-detached Clerks’ Quarters were completed 
at a cost of $4,853.08. 
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Water Supply —The water supply in certain parts of the Brunei 
Town was unsatisfactory but by relaying the mains and substitution 
of ¥% inch for one inch connections an improvement was effected. 


Mechanical Transport—The mechanical transport in 1932 


consisted of :— 
One 114 ton Morris Commercial. 
One 114 ton Ford. 
One Morris Cowley Car. 
Two one ton Fords. 
Two Dodge Cars. 

These were maintained in fair repair by the Mechanical Workshop 
Staff during the year. This Staff also dealt with the maintenance 
and repair of Government launches five in number. 

Labour.—The average labour force, principally composed of 
Malays and Kedayans, was about 200. The average rate of pay was 
45 cents per day and health was good . 

Plans in course of preparation during the year :— 

1. Married Police Barracks, Brunei. 
Lumut Bridge. 
Electric Light Scheme, Brunei. 
Bonded Store and Examination Shed, Brunei. 
Brunei Hospital Site Plan. 
Site Plan of New Barracks. 
District Officer’s Bungalow, Kuala Belait. 
Semi-detached Quarters, Kuala Belait. 
Maternity Nurse Quarters, Brunei. 
Type Plan for Forest Officer’s Quarters and one for 
Engineer’s Quarters. 
Police Barracks, Kuala Belait. 
Police Station and Prison, Kuala Belait. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


JUSTICE AND POLICE 


The Courts constituted in the State for the administration of 
Civil and Criminal justice are the Court of the Resident, the Courts of 
the First and Second Class Magistrates and the Courts of the Native 
Magistrates and Kathis. There are two First Class Magistrates, six 
Second Class Magistrates and one Native Kathi in the State. The 
latter deals entirely with questions concerning Mohammedan Law. 
The Court of the Resident exercises original and appellate jurisdiction 
in all Civil and Criminal matters. The Supreme Court of the Colony 
of the Straits Settlements has original jurisdiction in the case of 
offences punishable with death and appeals lie to it from the Court 
of the Resident in certain Civil and Criminal matters. 
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The following table shows the number of cases instituted and 
disposed of in the various Courts. 











Resident's First Class Second Class 
Court Magistrate’s Court | Magistrate’s Court 
District ou = Total 

Criminal} Civil | Criminal | Civil | Criminal | Civil 
Brunei re 3 3 59 22 18 129 234 
Belait hill ae il, ee e189 34 25 cs | 697 
Tutong see 3 as ee 1 32 ‘6 42 
Temburong aes 6 ove oes 2 Se 8 
Muara ‘7 eee Are 1 3 tee 3 7 
ToTaL ... 13 3 229 62 75 606 988 


























Out of the 317 criminal cases 40 resulted in acquittals. The 


seb amounts involved in Civil and Administration Suits were 
259, 


There was one appeal pending at the end of the year. 


POLICE 


Strength.—tThe strength of the Force on 31st December, 1932 
was as follows:— 


Sgt.-Major Sergeants Corporals Lance-Corporals Constables 
1 4 3 3 62 


_ The authorised establishment was increased by six constables 
in order to provide extra men for Kuala Belait and Seria districts. 
These districts are developing rapidly and will shortly require a 
further increase in Police strength. 


Inspector SPINKs, Straits Settlements Police, was in charge from 
1st January, 1932 to 15th February, 1932 when he handed over to 
Chief Inspector MURPHY on his return from leave. 


Recruiting and Casualties.—Fifteen constables were enrolled and 
A dismissed. Recruits were carefully selected and all are literate in 
Romanised Malay. 


Discipline.—There were 84 cases of breaches of discipline during 
the year which compares favourably with 122 in 1931. There has 
been an improvement in the general behaviour of the force. 


Health—Sixteen men were treated as in-patients and 55 as 
out-patients. Health on the whole was satisfactory. 


Drill.—The introduction of the Straits Settlements Police Drill 
Manual has caused a general improvement. Movements are better 
timed and more accurately performed. 
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Education and Training.—The Police School was carried on by 
‘the Police Clerk throughout the year. Attendance is compulsory. 
The men are very keen and good progress has been made. 

On five days a week Law lectures were given by a Sergeant a 
Brunei and Belait Stations. 

It is intended to hold a qualifying examination for promotion 
to Non-commissioned officers yearly and a waiting list based on the 
result will be published in Police Orders. 

A Sergeant was sent to the Depét in Singapore in October for 
training in order to render him more fit for carrying out the duties 
of Officer in charge of the Police in the Belait District. 


Musketry.—The Course was fired during April. The results of 
the last three years are as follows:— 


























32 < “QD un 2 S 7 whe 
| ge | sf | 22 | 23 | B2 |] of | ee | git. 
i oe | oS | se] ga] fe] ey | EE | Pee 
Year | £8 | o# or oo oo oa | #8 ogee 
/ 82 | 48 / sf] g@ | o# | 2B | Bs | 288 
| Ps 2 | 20 | 2d | 26 a | ° ae 
EOE ee Ne ae Ee ee ee eT rar fl 
| 
1980 zs | 54 5 9 12 8 20 3,616 | 66.96 
1931 | 63 5 10 10 20 20 4,392 | 69.71 
1932 | 70 7 13 16 18 16 5,161 | 73.72 





This shows an improvement in 1932 as against previous years. 


Buildings and Telephones.—Buildings have been maintained it 
a fair state of repair. In Brunei a new block of nine marti 
quarters is nearing completion. 

The Police Station at Kuala Seria in the Belait District had to 
be removed further inland as it became endangered by high tides 
during the year. es 

A new Police Station and Gaol similar to those at Brunei with 
certain improvements are to be built at Kuala Belait early in 1933. 

The telephone has been fairly satisfactory. The Police wale! 
the Exchange in Brunei during the year. Two men are employ 
daily on this duty. 

Clothing and Accoutrements——Supplies under this heading were 
maintained up to standard. It is expected to make a saving on khaki 
cloth in 1933 as the men have now all been issued with the wal 
pattern shirt which can be worn without tunic on beat and patro 
luties. 

Arms.—Rifles and Handcuffs are in good order. Two rifles and 
me revolver were repaired in Singapore. t 

There is a good stock of 1920 .803 ammunition which is in fair 
ondition. 
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Messing and Canteen.—Some of the bachelors prefer to feed in 
Eating Shops but a number of the more thrifty mess together and 
cook for one another in turn when off duty. There have been no 
complaints and all appear to be satisfied. 


__.The Police and Customs Club continues to prosper and proves a 
distinct advantage in keeping the men together in work and play. 


Crime.—The continued effects of the slump and the increase in 
population especially in the Belait and Seria districts would appear to 
account for the increase in the number of offences reported. There 
was an increase of 10 seizable offences reported compared with 1931 
which may be considered satisfactory. 


One hundred and eighty-two reports received were classified as 
“No offences disclosed.” 


Serious Crime—On the night of Chinese New Year (6th 
February) a Teochew Chinese employed as an Assistant Storeman for 
the British Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited, was stabbed at 
Kuala Belait as the result of a quarrel over gambling. He died next 
day. The stabbing was perpetrated by a Chinese Kheh unknown. 
An arrest was made but identification proved unsatisfactory and the 
accused was discharged. Although many persons must have 
witnessed the crime no one was sufficiently public spirited to come 
forward and give evidence. 


_ A curious case occurred on 15th May when the Lance-Corporal 
in charge of the Police Station at Sengkurong became violently ill 
with his wife and three children apparently due to eating a pine-apple 
given to the wife by a Kedayan woman friend. No suspicion of 
foul play attaches to the Kedayan woman but it is thought that 
Poison may have been put in the pine-apple by some other person 
with intent to harm the daughter of the Kedayan woman who was 
mixed up in a matrimonial tangle. The pine-apple had then been 
given by mischance to the Lance-Corporal’s wife. It was impossible 
to get sufficient evidence to make an arrest. 


On 31st May a Brunei Malay attacked his wife at Kampong 
Pebalat with an axe inflicting 11 wounds on her head arm and 
upper body. She was rendered speechless by the head injury for 
about three weeks and had not quite recovered when she left Hospital 
Some 26 days later. Accused claimed that his wife continually abused 
him and that this was the reason for his attack. He was convicted 
of “Attempted Murder” and sentenced to five years. 


The following is a comparative statement of all offences reported 
to the Brunei Police for the last five years:— 


Year No. of offences Property Lost Fc sed d 
$ C $ Cc. 
1928 at .. 440 2,115 99 725 66 
1929 ox -. 291 1,742 16 272 27 
1980 ce oo < 289 2,778 71 497 70 
1931 ae .. 848 2,074 72 192 29 


1932 Ba -. 400 8,210 6714 1,037 654% 
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Of the above Seizable Reports were :— 


1928 1929 1930 1931 19382 
64 66 val 83 93 
Non-Seizable Reports were :— 
376 225 218 260 307 


The sum of $3,210.6714 is largely composed of one large robbery 
from an Estate Manager’s Safe of about $1,000. ; This sum was not 
recovered although strong suspicions of the culprit were entertained. 


Weights and Measures.—One thousand one hundred and fifty-one 
weights and measures were tested during the year as compared with 
850 in 1931 and 659 in 1930. 


Repatriation and Aliens Registration—Seventeen Chinese and 
three Javanese were repatriated during the year. 
There are no vagrants in the State. 


A close watch was kept on ships and full advantage was taken 
of the powers of repatriation under the Aliens Enactment. 


The number of aliens registered during the past four years were 
as follows:— 
1929 1980 - 1931 1982 
763 1,323 1,184 1,492 
In 1931 and 1932 the number of aliens registered in Kuala Belait 
were 1,013 and 1,237 respectively. 


All aliens were. required to produce 


photographs in duplicate 
when registering. 


Arms and Explosives—A large number of the old fashioned 


muzzle loading guns in a dangerous condition have been confiscated 
and destroyed. 
Six hundred arms were registered 


J and seventy-three were 
confiscated and destroyed during the year. 


Dogs Destructions and Licensing—One hundred and seventeen - 


dogs were licensed and fifty-three stray dogs were destroyed during 
the year. 


There were no known cases of rabies. 


Pounds.—Thirty-two animals were 
collected in fees during the year. 


Traffic.—One hundred and forty-five vehicles were registered and 
170 drivers were licensed as compared with 96 and 96 respectively 
in 1931, 

Four hundred bicycles were registered during the year. 


General.—Seventeen crocodiles wer 
rewards were paid, 


Five Money-lenders were registered. 
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FIRE-BRIGADE 


The motor fire pump at Brunei continued to give satisfactory 
service. 


Discipline and drill were satisfactory. 


A Merryweather Pump, hose-cart, ajax ladder, hose, couplings 
and firemen’s equipment was purchased for the Belait District at 
a total cost of $3,670.65. The Pump is of a different type to the 
“GWYNNES” at Brunei and as the men have not yet got used to 
the change there is room for improvement in the efficiency of the 
fire-brigade at Kuala Belait. ‘ 


There was one call to a smoke house fire on Kumbang Pasang 
Estate (nearly two miles from headquarters) which occurred on the 
morning of 27th April. The fire had got well under way before the © 
brigade arrived but part. of the building was saved. 


PRISONS 


Thirty-five prisoners in Brunei and thirty-five in Kuala Belait 
were committed during the year. 


All except two Malay adult females were adult males and their 
nationalities were as follows:— 


Chinese Malays Kedayans Dayaks Javanese Indians Dusuns 
25 20 9 3 6 4 3 


At the end of the year there were 17 prisoners in the Brunei 
Prison and two in the sub-prison at Kuala Belait. 


The health of the prisoners was fair. Thirty-two were treated 
as out-patients and 12 as in-patients. In many cases they were sick 
when committed. 


Discipline was good. 


The prisoners were employed mainly on public works such as 
road-repairing and reclamation. The average number of prisoners 
at work daily was 20.39. They also made ratan articles, chiefly earth 
and coal baskets, which were sold to the value of $645.05. Ratan 
cost $366.80. The value of baskets and ratan in hand on 81st 
December was $82.35. 


Visiting Justices inspected the Brunei Prison 12 times throughout 
the year. There is one complaint about the fish ration which in 
consequence has been raised to four tahils per head per diem instead 
of two tahils as formerly. 


The supply of rice is now obtained direct from Singapore and 
all other articles of food purchased daily from the local market. 


No food contractor was employed during the year and the cost 
of maintenance has been greatly reduced. 


Rations to the value of $1,419.48 were supplied and prisoners’ 
clothing cost $282.26. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


LEGISLATION 
State Council.—Four Meetings of the State Council were held 
during the year. ; 
The following Enactments and Orders in Council were passed by 
His Highness the Sultan in Council :— 

















ORDE! 


Regulations for th 
emergency, 


ENACTMENT NO. 1 oF 1932. Muti TsAl 


The objects of this Enactment are to make it clear that in no 
circumstances can a female have the status of a chattel, and to 
safeguard by a system of registration such females as now have the 
status of Mui Tsai. 

In accordance with these objects the acquisition of mui tsa is 
prohibited, as is the bringing into the State of a female acquired as 
a mui tsai elsewhere unless she is duly registered already as a mui 
tsai in the Straits Settlements or in a British Protectorate or ina 
Malay State. A period of six months is allowed for the registration 
of existing mui tsai and after the expiration of that period it will 
be punishable offence to have an unregistered mui tsai. 


The mui tsai system will come to an end in the State when the 
youngest girl registered as a mui tsai under the Enactment attains 


the age of 18. 


3 ORDEF 
efinition of th 
Ireferential treatment { 


This 0 eis 
18 Order-in-Co 
No.1 of 1980 em: wert 
Yay or cance] Hawker; 
Sich power was vested 
Ih addition Tules w, 


Provision is made for the return to their parents of mui tsai s0 FINA 
desiring and for their proper treatment at the hands of their f The Estimates of R 
employers. The necessary powers of search and penalties for failure ora Revenue of $345, 8 

The es 
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ENACTMENT No. 2 OF 1932. VAGRANCY (AMENDMENT) 


The amendment was introduced to conform with the request of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies by repealing the penal section 


in the principal Enactment. : mata of the a 
ies fro Is 
ENACTMENT No. 3 oF 1932. CHANDU re ae “xPorts ar 
The former legislation was in the form of an Order-in-Council ‘fall in the rice oP Be 
which was passed on the repeal of the Old Chandu Enactment __ The reven var 
consequent to the Geneva Opium Convention of 1925. tars 1996 and Jgoet@ine 
It was designed only as a temporary measure to bridge the gap The follow; ie 
until a permanent and comprehensive Enactment could be introduced. "enditure of the igure 
The new Enactment follows closely that which was recently Yeap ate | 
introduced in the Federated Malay States. 
“ 192g 
ENACTMENT No. 4 oF 1932. LABOUR 1929 
It was felt that conditions of labour had reached a stage im Hal 
which the old Brunei Labour Enactment of 1913 and the. Indian i 
Immigration Enactment of 1924 should be repealed and their place Th 82 ve 
taken by a new Labour Code which should follow as closely as possible 1) sul Abstracts of 
he Federated Malay States Labour Code 1923 with its amendments. 1939 are shoe 
i 
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The new Code was most necessary as many of the provisions of 
the Brunei Labour Code 1918 were obsolete and did not conform to 
the ideals of the International Labour Congress. 


ENACTMENT No. 5 oF 1932. MONOPOLIES 
The object of introducing this Enactment is to encourage new 
minor industries by allowing persons starting such industries to enjoy 
a monopoly for a reasonable number of years. 


ORDER-IN-COUNCIL No. 1 oF 1932 
Regulations for the Controlling of Engineering Stores in time 
of emergency. 
ORDER-IN-COUNCIL No. 2 oF 1932 


Definition of the word “British” for the purpose of according 
preferential treatment to certain goods of British origin. 


" ORDER-IN-COUNCIL No. 3 oF 1932 
This Order-in-Council is an amendment to the Order-in-Council 
No. 1 of 1930 empowering the British Resident from time to time to 
vary or cancel Hawkers’ licence fees. In the old Order-in-Council 
such power was vested in the State Council. 
In addition rules were made under the various Enactments. 


CHAPTER XV 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 

The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the year provided 
for a Revenue of $345,850 and an Expenditure $345,740. 

The actual revenue obtained was $362,402 as against an 
expenditure of $334,328. There was thus a surplus balance of 
$28,075. : 

This increase in revenue was due to the rapid development of 
Kuala Belait. 

Several of the wells in the Oilfield are now on production and 
royalties from exports are being obtained. 

There was a saving on estimated expenditure largely owing to 
a fall in the price of various materials. 

The revenue obtained was the highest since the rubber boom 
years 1926 and 1927. 

The following figures give a comparison of the revenue and 
expenditure of the State for the past five years 1928 to 1932:— 


Year Revenue Expenditure 
1928 a .. 854,762 344,005 
1929 ae .. 845,290 344,092 
1930 ate .. 833,069 379,604 
1931 a .. 842,011 322,791 
1932 362,403 334,328 


The Abstracts of Revenue and Expenditure for the years 1930, 
1931 and 1982 are shown in Appendix A and Appendix B respectively. 





Public Debt.—The public debt of the State on 31st December, 


1932 was $389,000. 
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The following is an Assets and Liabilities Statement in respect 


of this Debt :— 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES—LOAN ACCOUNT 
(31sT DECEMBER, 1932) 




















cette etna A A SEE 
Dr. Amount Cr. Amount 
$ $ $ 
31-12-1932, Balance due to To Redemption of Mono- 
FMS... +» 387,000 polies (1906—-1908) vue | 72,009 
Capital Repaid ++ 52,750 » Purchase of Tulins 
rey ae ———] 439,750] ” ~ (1908—1909) we] 1085 
» Purchase of Cession ; 
Monies (1908—1914) eee {174,377 
» Capital Expenditure— $ 
Launch (1906) + 20,000 
Residency (1906— 
j 1907) + 8,000 
Government _Build- 
ings, Brunei and 
i Districts (1906— 
| 1907) see 10,339 | 38,339 
» General Purposes ... . | 106,980 
» Loan to His Highness the Sultan 
" “made in 1909". eve] 41,000 
Tora ...| 439,750 ToTAL ... | 439,750 
$ 
31-12-1932, Balance due to To Purchase of Cession 
Ss. S. ae 2,000 Monies ... oe 13,546" 
Capital Repaid + 18,000 » Purchase of Political 
Pensions granted in 
Settlement of Tulin 
Claims woe 6,454 
ToraL 20,000 ToTAL 20,000 
Granp ToTaL 459,750 GRAND Totat._...| 459,750 











* The total expenditure on the purchase 


Funds and not included above amounts to $80,870. 


of Cession Monies from other than Loan 





The surplus of As 
amounted to $198,811 a 


The following stat 
the end of the past tw 





LIABILITIES 
Deposits 
land Office .., 
Noney Orders 
Yscellaneous 


Opium Revenue 
Ment Reserve 





Replace. 
Fund f 


Supls. of Assets 


labilties | OVEF 
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abe, The surplus of Assets over Liabilities at the end of the year 
amounted to $198,811 as against $170,737 on ist January, 19382. 
sett The following statement shows the Assets and Liabilities at 


the end of the past two years:— 


_ eee eee 




















31st December, 31st December, 
1931 1932 
nouat ae “2 x a x 
Fj $ oc $ oc $ oc $ oc 
' LIABILITIES 
Deposits 

) Land Office ... & 2,249 93 1,855 98 

5 Money Orders eee 6,886 02 4,367 22 
Miscellaneous or ye 32,761 06 16,699 53 

ie Opium Revenue Replace- 

ment Keserve Fund ... 83,854 43 87,990 34 
-—-—_—_—_—_ 125,751 44 110,913 07 
Surplus: of. Assets over 
Liabilities ... ct eee 170,737 18 oe 198,811 77 
Total ... | on 296,488 62 | oo 309,724 84 
| 
ASSETS 
9 
Investments 
Federated Malay States... 50,000 00 50,000 00 

*} State a os 18,550 00 18,550 00 
Opium Revenue Replace- ‘ 

y ment Reserve Fund ... 83,854 43 87,990 34 

! Fixed Deposit af 20,000 00 | ” 

: |--————__—————_ 172,404 43 |_————___ 156,540 34 
Loans (secured) ey moa 15,132 56 eee 50,664 08 
Advances... ae ave 351 44 ns 1,458 63 
Suspense... ne 33 11,805 39 on 20,000 85 
Cash in Treasury and Bank oe 96,794 80 tee 81,060 94 

Total ... ane 296,488 62 oe 309,724 84 

















Appendix A is an Abstract of Revenue and shows the yield from 
the main heads of taxation. 


Appendix B is an Abstract of Expenditure. 
Appendix C shows the Customs Tariff in force during 1932. 
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Poll-tax.—A poll-tax of $2 a head is collected from all natives 
of the country above the age of 16 years except Brunei Malays unles 
land has been taken up by them in which case the usual taxes are 
paid instead. The collection is made by the headmen of the various 
villages and paid over to Government. 


The yield from this tax will be progressively less each year a 
more land is taken up. In 1932 a total of $1,741 was collected as 
against $1,572 in 1931. The slight increase was due to the collection 
of 1930 and 1931 arrears during the year. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The most interesting event of the year was the departure of His 
Highness the Sultan on a visit to England. The journey was taken 
on His Highness’ own request and is the first occasion on which 4 
Sultan of Brunei has ever visited Europe. His Highness expressed 
himself as anxious to get into touch more closely with Westen 
civilisation and particularly to improve his knowledge of English. 


In February the sons of the Duli Pengiran Bendahara and Duli 
Pengiran Pemancha, the two Chief Ministers of State, were admitted 
to the Malay College at Kuala Kangsar. It had been hoped to send 
the Pengiran Muda at the same time but unexpected difficulties 
were raised. As this was the first occasion on which boys of princely 
rank had been sent for education outside the State considerable anxiety 
was felt as to the success of the experiment. So successful was the 
outcome that it proved possible to overcome the scruples concerning 
the PENGIRAN MuDaA and he too was admitted to the College in July. 
The three Princes are greatly benefitting by their schooling. 


During May visits were paid to Brunei by the Bishop of Labuan 
and Sarawak and The American Consul General Singapore with his 
wife. 


In June His Majesty's Trade Commissioner Mr. R. BOULTER, 
c.M.G. arrived from Singapore and supplied some very useful 
information on Empire Trade. 


Dr. H. TEMPANY, Director of Agriculture, S. S., and F. M.S, 
paid a very welcome visit in August and expressed himself as very 
impressed by the agricultural possibilities in Brunei. As a result of 
his report a fixed agricultural policy has been inaugurated. 


The Director of Medical and Health Services also visited Brunel 
at the end of August and reported on the Health conditions in Brunel. 


Other useful reports were made by Mr. E. S. WiLLBOURN of the 
F. M. S. Mines Department on the possibility of developing Brune! 
Coal and by Mr. C. C. L. Durant of the F. M. S. Forest Department 
on the Forests of Brunei. The latter report will shortly be available 
in printed form. 


Mr. T. F. CAREY, M.( 
year with Mr. R. C. GATE 
The appointment of M 
immediate improvement 
Department. 


The PENGIRAN SHA 
hheState retired owing ti 
twenty-five year's service, 
tothe State. Inche IBRa 
District Officer, Brunei a 


My thanks are due t 
ture done excellent work 


BRUNEI, 20th March, 19 
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Mr. T. F. CAREY, M.C.S., acted as British Resident throughout the 
year with Mr. R. C. GATES, M.C.S:, as Assistant Resident Kuala Belait. 
The appointment of Mr. P. O’CONNELL as Engineer caused an 
immediate improvement in the efficiency of the Public Works 
Department. 

The PENGIRAN SHAHBANDAR, Senior Malay District Officer in 
the State retired owing to failing health during the year after nearly 
twenty-five years service, during which he had rendered loyal service 
to the State. Inche IBRAHIM BIN MOHAMED JAHFAR was appointed 
District Officer, Brunei and Muara in his place. 


My thanks are due to the Staff both European and Asiatic who 
have done excellent work during the year. 


T. F. CAREY, 
British Resident, Brunei. 


BRUNEI, 20th March, 1933. 
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APPENDIX 4 
enh Om Ss¥ ["'''"'"'"'"- 
1930 | 1931 1932 Abstract of Expenc 


Abstract of Revenue 





His Highness The Sultan 
Ministers 
Aritish Resident 


Crass I 


Duties, Taxes and Licences— | 
130,881 | 134,532 | 152,969 













Customs .. os 848 
A te 2 49,591 | 42,04 3 
Gorrie icone of araie 18,262 | 21,073 ff Asitant Resident 
Poll-Ta Ms a ie 1,988 1,572 57D Outoms and Mari D 
pesca 3 9,637 | 10,209 |. 12,271 ati 
Municipa “ land and Surveys 
| . 
: | | District Offices 
Crass I | i Hucati 
| | | ucation 
| ! Police 


Fees of Courts and Office, Etc— 


0 2,900} 3,155 ‘ ‘ ; 
Courts an ; : a soi | 1,105 wert saa and Health Departr 

ables i ae me 8,248 | 5,696 | 5,853 Hf Political Pensteng 

| Kathi 
Crass III leet 
Municipal 

Post and Telegraphs— | ne 
7,648 15,124 | 8,075 rent neous Services, Ann, 


Post and Telegraphs .. fe | 
| | Miscellaneo : : 
! ees Services, Speci 


Crass IV 
| 


Pensions 


ty— . 
ue from Government Property 
en 89, 146 ‘sts and Telegraphs 


Rev 
te 2,595 | 77,349 ; By 
Land Revenue ze "| T8300] 15,200 | 152 Hl Works, Anan ll 
Cession Monies ue 3.158 6,237 6,27 Mile ally Rec 
Interest ae as ha , orks, Special Expen 
Crass V 
| Total Ex 
! pe 
Land Sales— | | 3 hy 
| 1724 Payment . 
Premia on Land Sales ie] 6,572 4,234 ™t of Public Debt 
r [Vis ene wales 











| 
362,408 
Gran 


| 
Total Revenue .. 333,069 ae cae —___ 
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APPENDIX B- 
a es ee eS ee 
Abstract of Expenditure 1930 1931 1932 
$ $ $ 
His Highness The Sultan 12,000 12,000 17,338 
Ministers 14,640 | 14,640 14,400 
British Resident 21,143 27,580 19,393 
Assistant Resident Ge a 17,657 
Customs and Marine Department 21,356 22,615 17,150 
Land and Surveys 6,513 7;:974 415 
District Offices 16,128 22,211 10,688 
Education 7,289 9,603 9,118 
Police 31,383 | 31,713 31,667 
Medical and Health Department 17,396 18,434 17,957 
Political Pensions 6,523 6,354 6,354 
Kathi 2,222 2,292 2,292 
Interest 16,321 16,043 15,762 
Municipal 3,089 1,148 » 904 
Miscellaneous Services, Annually Recur- 
rent a i ae 42,801 23,083 21,470 
Miscellaneous Services, Special Expendi- | 
ture ae as 3,147 12,219 | 10,439 
Pensions : 7,383 3,957 4537 
Posts and Telegraphs 11,566 13,932 13,138 
Public Works, Annually Recurrent 45,228 46,939 48,310 
Public Works, Special Expenditure 87,476 24,054 42,339 
———-ie 
Total Expenditure 373,604 | 316,791 | 328,328 
Repayment of Public Debt 6,000 6,000 6,000 
Grand Total 379,604 | 322,791 | 334,328 
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SCHEDULE A 
Import Tariff 
IN FORCE DURING 1932 


Arms and Ammunitions— 
Rifles, Guns, Pistols and Revolvers, each 
Cartridges, loaded or empty, per 1,000 British, 
Foreign, 
(Import permit must be previously obtained) 


Building and house materials of all kinds 
including door fittings other than cement .. 


Bicycles : ea 
Cement, per ton na .. British, 

Foreign, 
Chemicals except for use in agriculture 
Chemicals for use in agriculture 


Cloth, Bunting, Flax, Grass, Fibre or any 
mixture thereof ey an 


Coconut Oil 

Copper and Copperware : sa 

Cosmetic and Perfumes British, 
Foreign, 

Crockery and Earthenware 


Dangerous Drugs, except accompanied by foes 
permit from British Resident, per ounce .. 


Dyestuffs, Foreign 


Explosives, Gun powder: Dynamites, Squibs aod 
Crackers 


(Import permit nie i anavouale obtained) 


Fancy Goods-including Watches, eens cae 
Jewellery and Sporting Goods . 


Fish, Dried 


ER ee siothing: Bote Shisess 
Hats, Caps, Looking Glasses and Combs .. 


Ad 
$c. Valorem 


5 00 
10 00 
11 00 


2 00 
5 00 


500 00 
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APPENDIX C—Continued 
SCHEDULE A 
IMPORTS TARIFF—Continued 


Exemption— 


Articles of clothing not exceeding $5 in 
value imported by the owner thereof 
as part of his or her luggage. 


Tron and Ironware inelogae eae imple- 
ments .. 


Lamps and Lanterns 


Manufactured Rubber goods other than motor car 
tyres, tubes and accessories 
Matches, per tin of 120 packages 


Matches manufactured in the Colony of the 
Straits Settlements and Federated seat 
States, per tin of 120 packages 


Machinery and Electrical Equipments 
Motor and other Sa aaa propelled faa 


vehicles .. .. British, 
Foreign, 

Motor car tyres, tubes and accessories British, 
Foreign, 


Oils—not otherwise specified 


Exemption— 
Anti-Malarial Oil. 
Paint and Painting Materials 
Pigs, per head 


Petroleam— 
Benzine, per gallon 
Kerosene Oil, per gallon 
Provisions, tinned and preserved, of all kinds 
Exemption— 
Tinned Milk and Tinned Biscuits. 
Rope and Cordage 
Salt, per katty 
Sugar, per katty 
Sacks, each .. 
Silkstuffs 


$c. 


0 01 
0 01 
0 01 


Ad 
Valorem 


10% 


5% 


5% 


10% 
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APPENDIX C—Continued 
SCHEDULE A 
IMPORTS TARIFF—Continued 


Spirit—Brandy, Whisky, Gin, Rum, Liquors 
and Bitters :— 

(a) Containing not less than aby of Drees 
spirit, per gallon 4 

(b) Containing less than 85% of dat 
spirit but not less than 70% of 
proof spirit, other than brandy, Per 
gallon 

(c) Containing less than 10% but not jae 
than 40% of prvel spirit, per 
gallon < 

(d) Containing less than 40% of proof 
spirit, per gallon : 


(¢) Brandy, per gallon British, 
Foreign, 

Sparkling Wines, per gallon British, 
Foreign, 


Still Wines— 
(a) Over 26% of pence spirit, per 


gallon British, 

Foreign, 

(b) ions 26% of DROo spirit, per 

gallon ‘ British, 

Foreign, 

eat Cider and Perry, per 

Ale, ie Stout, Po Pee 
Foreign, 

Chinese Samsoo including Medicated Wines, per 


gallon 
Telescopes, Surveying and Optical ‘Materials : 


Timber except house building materials 

Tobacco— 

(a) Chinese Tobacco, per katty 

(b) Sumatra, Palembang and other Native 
Tobacco, per katty 


(c) Tobacco in tins, per pound British, 
Foreign, 

(d) Cigars, per pound ws 
(e) Cigarettes, per pound British, 
Foreign, 


$c. 


9 00 


Ad 
Valorem 


5% 


10% 





APPE 


IMPC 


Regulations in connectio 
specimens— 


All Commercial Tr 
pare quantity (i.e. 

mitted duty free. Ci 
tahoe Office if they wi 
df the quantity stated 
tileulated as if all the s: 
tnsumption in the Stat, 
gods provided their Te-e 
{rom the date of im port. 
Travellers from ail Parts 


Rebate 


No rebate of Cc 
atic if such article hoe 
rger provided this ruk 
¢ Customs Bonded Stor 


Morphin 
iteodeinone, ; tn 
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APPENDIX C—Continued 


SCHEDULE A 
IMpPorTS TARIFF—Concluded 


Regulations in connection with Commercial Travellers’ samples and 
specimens— 


All Commercial Travellers’ samples and specimens if in a 
reasonable quantity (¢.e. not more than one or two in number) are 
admitted duty free. Commercial Travellers shall declare at the 
Customs Office if they wish to import samples or specimens in excess 
of the quantity stated above and deposit the full amount of duty 
calculated as if all the samples or specimens are being imported for 
consumption in the State. A rebate will be granted for all unsold 
goods provided their re-exportation has taken place within one week 
from the date of import. These privileges are given to all Commercial 
Travellers from all parts of the world. 


Rebate— 


No rebate of Customs duties will be granted in respect of any 
article if such article has been imported for a period of ten days or 
longer provided this rule shall not apply to articles being kept in 
the Customs Bonded Store. 


Specification of Dangerous Drugs— 


Morphine (including esters of morphine), cocaine, Acetyldihy- 
drocodeinone, its salts, and preparation admixture, extract, or other 
substance containing any proportion of acetyldihydrocodeinone, 
ecgonine and diamorphine (commonly known as heroine) and their 
respective salts, Indian hemp and galenical preparations thereof, 
benzoyl-morphine, dihydro-oxycodeinone (commonly known as 
eucodal), dihydro-codeinone (commonly known as dicodide) and 
medicinal opium, and any preparation, admixture, extract or other 
substance containing any proportion of diacetyle-morphine, benzoyl- 
morphine, dihydro-oxycodeinone or dihydro-codeinone or containing 


more than one-fifth per cent. of morphine, or one-tenth per cent. of 


cocaine, ecgonine calculated as in respect of auhydrous morphine. 
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APPENDIX C—Coneluded 
SCHEDULE B 


Export Tariff 


Brassware, Old and New, per katty .. 
Cattle and Buffales, per head 


(Must be accompanied by special permit 
from British Resident) 


Copra 
Coal 


Cutch 


Poultry, per head 
Gambier 
Hides and Horns 
Jungle Produce 
Kajang— 
Large, per 100 
Medium, per 100 


Small, per 100 
Mineral Oils 


Orang Utan, per head 
Plantation Rubber 
Pepper - 
Prawns, Dried, per pikul 
Prawn Refuse, per rice sack 
Pigs, per head 
Sago— 

Trunk .. 

Raw, per bayong 

Flour, per rice sack 
Tobacco, Locally grown 





Ad 
$c. Valorem 


0 10 
15 00 


2% 
As provided in 
agreement. 


As provided in 
agreement. 


0 20 
10% 
10% 
10% 


1 00 
0 80 
0 60 


‘ovided in 
He'pR agreement. 


250 00 
1% 
5% 
3 00 
0 50 
4 00 


10% 
015 © 
0 20 
5% 
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THE FOLLO vr. SHOW TH TITY Vv. P >. ORTS AND Imports 
RINCIPAL Expr 
EZ QuaANTI AND VALUE OF THE 
WING TABLE 


FOR THE YEARS 1930--1932 


Exports 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. - 9d. (10d.). 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28, 2d). 

Wool Quality : A Study of the Infiuence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

e £1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Ie. (le. 2d.). 

Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (18. 2d.). 

Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conférence, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 

; 22. 6d. (28. 11d.). 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) Baw 1s. (1s. 

Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) 1s. (18. 

The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) Is. (1s. 

Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid: Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (18. 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) le. (le. 

Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.M.B. 54.) Is. (18. 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) Is. (1s. 

The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (1s. 

Wool Survey. .A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 

Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s. (1s. 

The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (1s. 

Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (1s. 

Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) . 28. (28. 

Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2a. (28. 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 

Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 
Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) 1s. (1s. 

Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) 1s. (1s. 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) 1s. (1s. 

Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Is. (1s. 

Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Ie. (1s. 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) le. (1s. 
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BAHAMAS, 
BARBADOS. 
BASUTOLAND, 


BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 

BRUNEI, STATE OF, 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA), 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 


CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
FUL. 

GAMBIA, 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST, 

GRENADA, 

HONG KONG, 

JAMAICA. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 50s. per 

(This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE, 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices oF H.M. Srationery OFFICE. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 
CotontEs, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 

Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 


JOHORE. 

KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
KELANTAN, 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE, 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS. 

NEW HEBRIDES, 

NIGERIA, 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND, 

ST. HELENA, 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 

SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
UGANDA. 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 











PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


(20373—28) Wt, 1481-3964 543 8/33 P.St. G.7/8 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA, 1982, 

Summary of Proceedings and Copies of Trade Agreements. [Cmd. 4174.] 

1s. 6d. (18. 8d.). 

Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. {Cmd. 4175.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION. A 

Report of the Imperial Committee on, 1933. [Cmd. 4335.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 
CONFERENCE OF EMPIRE SURVEY OFFICERS, 1981. 

Report of Proceedings. (Colonial No. 70.] £1 (£1 0s. 9d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


Report by Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial - 


Mission to. [Cmd. 4182.] 28. 6d. (28. 8d.). 
Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of Nations on 
the Administration of, 1932. {Colonial No. 81.] 5s. (5s. 3d.). 
MALAYA. 
Report of Brig.-Gen. Sir Samuel Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on his 
visit during the year 1932. [Cmad. 4276.] le. (1s. 1d.). 
PAPERS RELATING TO THE HEALTH AND PROGRESS OF NATIVE 
POPULATIONS IN CERTAIN PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 
[Colonial No. 65.] 3. (38. 3d.). 
CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE NON-SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES, 
PROTECTORATES, MANDATED TERRITORIES, &c. 
New Edition, 1933. [Colonial No. 83.] 7s. 6d. (8¢.). 
HONG KONG CURRENCY. 
Report of a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, May, 1931. [Cmd. 3932.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA, Joint Select Committee on. H.C. 156. 
Vol. I.—Report and Proceedings ... 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Vol. II.—Minutes of Evidence ++ £1 10s. (£1 10s. 9d.). 
Vol. Iil.—Appendices ... ons se 48. 6d. (48. 11d.). 
CONSTITUTION OF CEYLON. [Cmd. 3862.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


Report of a Commission on the Financial and Economic Position of, March, © 


1933. [Cmd. 4368,] 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.). 
COLONIAL ADMINISTRATIVE LIST. 
Ist Edition, January, 1933. [Colonial No. 80.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
FINANCIAL SITUATION OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
Report of a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. [Cmd. 3938.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
MALTA ROYAL COMMISSION, 1931. 
Report. [Cmd. 3993.] 38. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
*TRAQ. 
Special Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of 
‘Nations on the Progress of, during the period 1920-1931. 
[Colonial No. 58.] 5s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Report on the Administration of, 1931. [Colonial No. 74.] 4s. 6d. (48. 8d.). 
PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. : 
Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of Nations 
on the Administration of, 1932. [Colonial No. 82.] 9s. 6d. (9s. 10d.). 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Island of Zanzibar is situated in 6° South latitude and is 
separated from the mainland by a channel 22} miles across at its 
the largest coralline island on the African 


narrowest part. It is 
coast, being 50 miles long by 24 miles broad (maximum measure- 


ments), and having an area of 640 square miles. 


To the north-east, at a distance of 26 miles, lies the Island of 
Tt is smaller than Zanzibar, being 


Pemba, in 5° South latitude. 
42 miles long by about 14 miles broad (maximum measurements), 


and has an area of 380 square miles. 
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The normal annual rainfall amounts in Zanzibar to 58-59 inches 
and in Pemba to 73-25 inches. The rainy seasons are well defined, 
the heavy rains occurring in April and May prior to the setting in 
of the south-west monsoon and the light rains in November and 
December before the recurrence of the north-east monsoon. The 
mean maximum temperature in Zanzibar is 84-4° and the mean 
minimum 76-6°. The corresponding figures for Pemba are 86-3° 
and 76-1°, respectively. 


The history of Zanzibar dates back to the earliest times, the Islands 
probably having been known to the ancient Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Assyrians, and Jews. The Hindus appear to have been settlers 
at a very early date and traces of Greek colonization are not lacking. 
From about the seventh century B.C., Zanzibar appears to have been 
closely connected with the Southern Arabian States. Bantu settlers 
probably made their appearance during the first five centuries 
A.D., and thereafter came also traders from China, Malaya, and the 
Persian Gulf. The Zenj Empire, founded about 975 A.D. by Ali 
bin Hassan, a Prince of Shiraz, was already declining when the 
Portuguese began the conquest of the East African littoral. During 
the sixteenth century the Arabs of the east coast invoked the aid 
of the Imams of Muscat to drive out the Portuguese on the ruins 
of whose power, in the seventeenth century, arose that of the 
Imams. The allegiance of Zanzibar to the latter was more or less 
nominal until 1832 when the Imam, Seyyid Said, transferred his 
capital from Muscat to Zanzibar. Under Seyyid Said’s direction 
Zanzibar became, both politically and commercially, the metropolis 
of Eastern Africa. In 1861, by Lord Canning’s Award, the Imam’s 
African possessions became independent of Muscat. 


In the year 1890 the supremacy of British interests in the Islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba was recognized by France and Germany, 
and the Islands were declared a British Protectorate in accordance 
with conventions by which Great Britain waived all claims to 
Madagascar in favour of France and ceded Heligoland to Germany. 
In the same year the Sultan’s mainland possessions which extended 
over the coast of East Africa from Warsheikh on the north to 
Tunghi Bay in the south were ceded to Germany, Great Britain, 
and Italy, respectively, the two latter paying rent for the territories 
under their protection, while the former acquired the Sultan’s rights 
by the payment of a sum of £200,000. In 1905, Italy also acquired 
these rights by payment of a sum of £144,000. 


In 1891, a regular Government was constituted with a British 
Representative as First Minister. In 1906, the Imperial Government 
assumed more direct control over the Protectorate and reorganized 
the Government. In 1911, Seyyid Ali abdicated the throne and was 
succeeded by the present ruler, Seyyid Khalifa bin Harub, K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E. On Ist July, 1913, the control of the Protectorate was 
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transferred from the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office, legal 
effect being given to the change of administration in the following 
year when the Protectorate Council and the Offices of High Com- 
missioner, British Resident, and Chief Secretary were established. 
In 1925, the Office of High Commissioner was abolished. In 1926 
Executive and Legislative Councils were constituted. 


II.— GOVERNMENT. 


The Government is administered by the British Resident who 
is appointed by Commission under His Majesty’s Sign Manual and 
Signet and who exercises his functions under the Zanzibar Orders 
in Council of 1924 and 1925. 


Questions of importance are referred to an Executive Council 
over which His Highness the Sultan himself presides, the Council 
consisting of His Highness the Sultan (President), the British 
Resident (Vice-President), the Chief Secretary, the Attorney- 
General, and the Treasurer (ex officio members), and three other 
senior officials appointed by the Sultan. 


The Legislative Council consists of the British Resident 
(President), the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General, and the 
Treasurer (ex officio members); and five official and six unofficial 
members appointed by the Sultan. His Highness has an unfettered 
discretion in the appointment of the unofficial members, but in 
practice consideration is given to the factor of community representa- 
tion and the unofficial element is at present composed of three 
Arabs, two Indians, and one European. 


Legislation consists of the Decrees of the Sultan, and certain 
Imperial Statutes of general application. Many Indian Acts, such 
as the Penal Code, the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure, etc., 
have been adapted to local requirements and enacted in the form 
of Decrees. His Highness’s Decrees, when countersigned by the 
British Resident under Article 42 of the Zanzibar Order in Council, 
1924, are binding upon all persons. The Mohammedan Law, 
declared in civil matters to be the fundamental law of His Highness’s 
dominions, controls in some measure personal relationship and 
land tenure among the Islamic population. 


The power of making Rules and Regulations under Decrees is 
vested in His Highness the Sultan in Executive Council. 


At present there is no system of local government. The question 
of the introduction of local councils is under consideration. 


poe ae 
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III.— POPULATION. 


The following tables give statistics of the population and its 
racial and geographical distribution (1931 Census); and statistics 
for the year 1932 of births, deaths, marriages, infantile mortality, 
emigration, and immigration. 


Population (1931 Census). 














Area in Whites. Coloured Total . 
District. equare Population. Total. | population 
miles. ———| ee of Pro- 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. tectorate. 
Zanzibar Island 640 167 76 | 72,653 | 64,845 | 137,741 235,428 
Pemba Island 380 16 19 | 50,195.| 47,457 | 97,687 * 





Geographical Distribution (1931 Census). 


ZANZIBAR ISLAND. 


Zanzibar Northern Southern 
Town. District. —_ District. Total. 














Europeans as ase aoe 222 5 16 243 
Arabs. eevee ee 8,578 1,536 3,366 11,475 
Africans ... te Se eee «26,646 37,068 49,439 113,153 
British Indians ... ae as +» 10,926 287 741 11,954 
Portuguese Indians... ap ay 882 3 4 889 
Seychellians, Mauritians, Chinese, 27 _ — 27 
Japanese, and others. ; 
Totals bay ee8 ve 45,276 38,899 53,566 137,741 
Pempa Istanp (1931 Census). 
Chake 

Wete. Chake. Mkoani. Total. 

Europeans oe wee tae aoe 16 7 2 35 
Arabs... ae ite we «10,024 6,954 4,943 21,921 
Africans... 9... 0. ase ve 28,802 = 25,982 «18,534 = 73,318 
British Indians ... aN ae a 1,219 683 386 2,288 
Portuguese Indians... des ahs. 28 42 45 115 
Seychellians, Mauritians, Chinese, 10 — _ 10 

Japanese, and others. 
Totals aes Po +++ 40,099 33,678 23,910 97,687 
AB 
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Marriages. 

Zanzibar Island :— No. 
Zanzibar Town eee oe oe BS ssa 461 
Northern District... ae on ie aS 522 
Southern District ... was or ies «» 1,097 

Pemba Island :— 

Wete District ... oie ae ae one Be 566 
Chake Chake District ase nee aoe os 577 
Mkoani District Sosa ees Eee we ere 380 


Immigration and Emigration. 
(1st January, 1932 to 31st December, 1932). 






































Immigration. Emigration. 
Nationality. 5 B 
d Sh d 
Ships and) Drows.| Total. | 2°94) Drows. | Total 

British ... on 659 _ 
French ane aes 18 _ H 
Germans ... ee 24 —_ Fa 
Greeks an cs 32 oe 791 786 _ 786 
Italians... ay ue - 
Other Europeans ... 51 _ 
Indians... ane 5,756 246 6,002 5,256 283 5,539 
Africans... See 6,246 2,197 8,443 4,086 1,641 5,727 
Arabs eee ot 1,487 1,452 2,939 TAT 1,041 1,788 
Japanese ... ae ll _ 
Chinese... ais 43 _ 
Goans oe oes 366 —_ + 698 609 44 653 
Seychellians hs 28 — 
Miscellaneous ve 128 127 

Totals... ee 14,851 4,022 | 18,873 11,484 3,009 | 14,493 
Notes :— 


(a) In the above statistics, Somalis have been included as Africans. 


(b) Statistics of Emigration by Ships and Dhows have been compiled from returns 
submitted in respect of each ship and dhow by the Shipping Agents and the Port 
Officer. 


(c) It is probable that economic conditions on the mainland have caused an 
increase in the number of immigrants therefrom. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


The general health of the population during the year under review 
was fairly satisfactory and no epidemic occurred. 

Of the insect-borne diseases, malaria and filariasis are very common 
amongst the native population, 8,790 cases of malaria being 
treated during the year, with 66 recorded deaths. Anti-malaria 
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work consisting of swamp drainage, the grading, maintenance, 
and cleansing of water channels, methodical routine search for 
larvae and their breeding places, and the oiling of cesspools and other 
immovable collections of water was carried out in the town of 
Zanzibar and also in the outlying townships. Larvivorous fish are 
bred at the Health Office in Zanzibar and distributed free of charge 
for placing in the tanks of mosques and in public collections of 
water. Prosecutions are instituted in cases where the orders of 
the Health Authorities are not complied with. 


Helminthic diseases are rife amongst the natives, practically all 
of whom suffer from ankylostomiasis to a greater or lesser degree, 
whilst bilharziasis and ascariasis vary in intensity according to the 
district. Taeniasis, on the other hand, is rare. Ankylostomiasis 
is treated extensively with carbon tetrachloride, whilst propaganda 
measures take the form of pamphlets, popular lectures, and the 
erection of model latrines in the principal villages and at the district 
dispensaries. The total number of cases treated during the year 
was 14,508. This disease is not usually fatal in itself, but the 
debilitated and anaemic state of the patient renders him an easy 
prey to intercurrent diseases. 


General diseases are for the most part respiratory and digestive. 
Bronchitis and pneumonia were responsible for 38 and 83 deaths 
respectively during the year. 

The Tuberculosis Clinic opened the previous year was continued 
on the same lines, the number of cases treated during the year being 
347, whilst a considerable number of contacts were immunized by a 
series of inoculations of tuberculin (H.T.S.). Such cases of the 
disease as were considered suitable were treated with autogenous. 
vaccine and tuberculin. The number of deaths recorded during 
the year was 54. A small sanatorium for the treatment of native 
cases was established at the Walezo Poor House (vide infra). The 
number of cases under treatment there during the year was 103 
with 24 deaths. 


Yaws is a common disease and treatment with bismuth potassium 
sodium tartrate has been found both efficacious and popular. 4,432 
patients were treated for this disease during the year. 

No cases of smallpox occurred during the year. 

Plague has not been known to occur since the year 1911, nor has 
there been any rodent mortality. Some 2,000 rats are destroyed 
monthly and examinations for plague infection are made daily. 

Dysentery of the bacillary type causes some morbidity and 
mortality, 130 cases with nine deaths having been recorded during 
the year. 

Diseases of all kinds, other than acute infectious diseases, are 
treated at the Government hospitals situated in Zanzibar town 
and at Wete and Chake Chake in the Island of Pemba. In addition 
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district dispensaries, which are in the charge of native dispensers and 
are visited weekly by a Medical Officer, are situated at the more 
important centres in both Islands. 


Hospitals for the reception of acute infectious diseases are also 
situated in Zanzibar, Wete, and Chake Chake. 


The total number of patients treated in all Government hospitals 
and dispensaries during the year was :— 


In-patients hs a 4,227 
Out-patients «Be ss. 140,175 


There were 387 deaths. 


A Leper Settlement is maintained on Funzi Island off the coast 
of Pemba. Two resident European nurses reside in the settlement, 
which is visited weekly by the Medical Officer, Wete. The number 
of lepers in the settlement at the end of the year was 92; admissions 
numbered 36 and deaths 17. 


A home for aged paupers suffering from chronic and incurable 
complaints is situated at Walezo, 4 miles from Zanzibar, and is in 
the charge of the Roman Catholic Mission. Two Sisters visit the. 
home daily and a Medical Officer and Sub-Assistant Surgeon also 
pay regular visits. The average number of inmates during the year 
was 124-4. There is a dispensary which serves the settlement 
and neighbouring district. The cases treated during the year 
numbered 4,541. 

A maternity home in the charge of a qualified European midwife 
is situated on the outskirts of the native quarter of Zanzibar town. 
Attached to the home is an out-patient clinic for women and children 
which is conducted by the midwife. The number of confinements 
at the home during the year was 125. The attendances of women 
and children treated at the clinic numbered 36,881 of which 12,718 
were original cases. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Village Housing. 


The usual type of native village house in Zanzibar and Pemba is 
a mud-walled hut with a coconut-palm thatched roof. The size 
and pattern vary in accordance with the affluence and tastes of the 
individual. 

The majority of such houses have two or three rooms and are 
rain-proof when in proper repair. The kitchen is often inside, 
though in some cases an additional hut is erected for this purpose. 
It is not usual to make elaborate sanitary arrangements. Some of 
the more advanced natives erect small shelters near their dwellings 
in which a cesspit is dug, others resort to the bush. Practically 
all the country folk own their own houses, which they erect themselves. 
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This type of building is comparatively inexpensive, can be built 
to a great extent from local material on the spot or nearby, and is, 
on the whole, not ill ventilated. 


During the past ten years there has been a marked tendency 
towards a better type of native hut, the improvements including 
cement floors, ceilings, and whitewashing. As a propagandist 
measure in favour of improved sanitary conditions every Headman’s 
house in the Island of Zanzibar has been supplied with a suitable 
concrete cesspit cover. 


Town Housing. 


In the African quarter of the town of Zanzibar the houses are 
usually owned by the occupiers but not the sites. The ground 
landlords are Indians and Arabs, and maximum ground rents are 
prescribed by the Ground Rent Restriction Decree. The houses 
are of the same type as those in the native villages. 


In recent years active steps have been taken to improve the 
siting of all new dwellings. Ample space is allowed between each, 
and in new areas, minimum sized sites, 50 feet by 25 feet, are 
required for every house. Due allowance is thus made for the 
outside kitchen and sanitary hut. The cesspit system is extensively 
used. 


In the quarters of the town occupied by Arabs, Indians, and 
Europeans the houses are of stone and generally have corrugated 
iron roofs. There is considerable over-crowding among the poorer 
Indians and, owing to the narrow streets and the height of the houses, 
through ventilation is unsatisfactory. Cesspits are in general use 
and there is no sewerage system. Notwithstanding these defects 
it may be claimed that housing conditions in Zanzibar compare 
favourably with those of other crowded Oriental cities. Measures 
of amelioration present considerable difficulty but are carried out 
as opportunities occur. A town-planning scheme has been prepared 
and is being gradually put into effect as funds permit. The water- 
supply is plentiful and the water of excellent quality. 

The sanitary authorities of the town carry out constant inspections. 
In the older built-up areas continual efforts are made to minimize 
congestion and to give the proper space to every hut. Considerable 
progress has been effected in this direction. 

There are no building societies. 


VI PRODUCTION. 


The agricultural produce of Zanzibar for export purposes consists 
almost entirely of cloves and coconuts, the cultivation of which is 
in the hands of Arabs, Africans, and, in a lesser degree, Indians. 
The larger plantations are owned by Arabs or Indians, the smaller 
by Africans. There are no European producers but the. Zanzibar 
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Government owns numerous plantations of cloves and coconuts, 
totalling approximately 14,000 acres, which are operated by the 
Agricultural Department, with a European manager in charge. 


Cloves.—Zanzibar produces between 80 and 90 per cent. of the 
world’s supply of cloves. It is calculated that there are approxi- 
mately 34 million clove trees, occupying approximately 16,000 
acres in Zanzibar Island and 32,000 acres in Pemba Island. All 
cloves are exported, the figures for the last five years being as 
follows :— 


Tons. Value. 

’000s. £000s. 
1928 ... ee 7-9 651 
1929 ... ana 8-7 868 
1930... #8 7:3 732 
1931... ide 10-8 : 7134 
1932... tes 8-1 488 


The duty-paid price during 1932 varied from Rs. 9-62 to 
Rs. 12-54 per “ frasila ” of 35 Ib. 


Extension of the clove-producing areas is limited by lack of 
additional suitable land and the regeneration of existing clove 
areas is therefore an important problem. Investigations are in 
progress. 

A Clove Growers’ Association has been formed under Govern- 
ment auspices. Through the Association, advances are made by 
the Government in the form of harvesting loans to assist growers 
to commence harvesting operations, and advances are also given 
against the security of cloves deposited in Government stores in 
order to obviate growers having to sell their cloves immediately 
after harvesting if the market is unfavourable. Free storage for 
six months is allowed and advances are given free of interest. 


All cloves are inspected before export; the standard for export 
is 16 per cent. moisture and 5 per cent. extraneous matter. 


Coconuts.—It is estimated that there are about 3,850,000 bearing 
coconut palms in the country. The acreage under coconuts is 
estimated to be 45,000 acres in Zanzibar and 10,000 acres in Pemba. 
There is a good deal of admixture with cloves, but most of the cultiva- 
tion is pure, coconuts occupying areas which are unsuitable for 
clove cultivation. The average yield of nuts is taken at 30 per 
tree and it takes 6,200 nuts to produce one ton of copra. The nuts 
are generally small, but rich in oil. The quality of the copra 
produced is inferior and the questions of improved drying methods 
and inspection prior to export are engaging the Government’s 
attention. Prices have recently been low, varying from Rs. 1/8 per 
frasila (35 lb.) for inferior copra to Rs. 2/15 per frasila for good 
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quality copra. Efforts are being made to reduce the cost of 
production. The amount exported represents less than 1 per cent. 
of the world’s supply. 


The exports and values of domestic copra for the past five years 
are :— 


Tons. Value. 

7000s. £000s. 
1928 ... ee 9-4 235 
1929 ... aye 11-6 261 
1930 ... ane 12-8 241 
1931... ae 11-8 150 
1932 ... bis 11-8 144 


VIT.—_COMMERCE. 


The aggregate value of the external trade of the Protectorate 
during the year 1932 amounted to Rs. 247 lakhs, the value of 
imports being Rs. 126 lakhs and that of exports Rs. 121 lakhs. 


The physical volume of imports was estimated to be 58,000 tons 
weight and that of exports 36,000 tons weight, representing a total 
volume of 94,000 tons. 


The foregoing figures compare with the corresponding figures 
for the year 1931 as follows :— 





Value in lakhs Increase Weight. Increase 

of Rs. or Decrease Tons, ’000s. or Decrease. 
1931. 1932. Percent. 1931. 1932. Per cent. 
Imports ... 8 we =: 156 126 —19-23 7 58 —18-31 
Exports ... ne v= 161 121 —24-84 42 36 —14:39 
Total of imports and 317 247 — 22-08 113 94 —16-81 





exports. 


Imports for 1931 and 1932 according to classifications showing 
trade imports, imports on Government account, and bullion and 
specie, were as follows :— 


Goods 
Trade  importedon Bullion Total 
Year. Imports. Government and Specie. Imports. 
account. 
: Rs.’000. Rs. 000. Rs. 000. Rs. 7000. 
1931... one «+ 1,37,93 7,84 9,81 1,55,58 
1982 ck es, e818 3,82 3,02 1,25,97 


Of the decrease of Rs. 22-8 lakhs in the value of imported mer- 
chandise shown above, the principal decreases are India Rs. 10-7 
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lakhs, Great Britain Rs. 2-2 lakhs, while foreign countries account 
for Rs. 9-9 lakhs. 


The following statement shows the value of total imports and. 














R exports during the last five years :— 
Total Domestic Total 
Year. Imports. Exports. Re-Ezxports. Exports. 
Rs. °000. Rs. °000. Rs. ’000. Rs. ’000. 
1928 aoe tae 2,11,37 1,46,00 72,76 2,18,76 
1929 af Wes 2,25,81 1,57,52 74,34 2,31,86 
; 1930... «1,93, 98 1,35,98 62.12 1,98,10 
1931 wet a 1,55,58 1,24,66 36,30 1,60,96 
5 1932 Ses wis 1,25,98 89,24 32,13 1,21,37 
Average for five years 1,82,53 1,30,68 55,53 1,86,21 





The following statement shows the percentage of imports from, 
and exports to, the principal countries of origin and destination 
: during the years 1931 and 1932 :— 





Imports and 
: Countries. Imports. Exports. Exports. 
s | 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
I | British Empire :— 
Great Britain and Northern 17-49 21:46 5-77 «6-76 —«11-58-14-28 
| Treland 
| India and Burma ... vee 82°25 24:42 «18-82 24-68 «= 25-42 24-55 
Tanganyika Territory ... 8-11 10-61 9-28 8-39 8-70 9-53 
Kenya Colony... vee 2°24 3-03 1-54 1-74 1-88 2°40 
Straits Settlements ve 0°46 0-25 1-06 1-00 0-76 0-61 
Union of South Africa ... 0-36 0-34 0-30 0-16 0-35 0-23 
Various other parts of 2:05 2-26 1-43 1-28 1-72 1-79 
British Empire. 





Foreign Countries :— 


Dutch East Indies «- 4°61 5-03 23-47 18:86 15-16 9-37 
| France... a «. 0°70 0-53 8-33 10-92 4°58 5-63 
Italy oe ove «. 0°64 0-70 8-93 11-64 4:85 6-07 
United States of America... 2-24 2-60 8-14 7-98 5°24 5-23 
Japan ot aE we 7:24 8-42 0-83 0-28 3-98 4-42 
Holland... ae « 461 4:35 1:05 1:64 2-80 3-02 
( Germany ... abe «- 1:39 1:38 2-438 2-638 1-92 1-99 
Portuguese East Africa ... 2-03 1:10 9 1-21 1-01 1-61 1-05 
' Italian Somaliland «. 3:05 3:19 0-57 1-03 1-80 — 2-12 
i All other foreign countries 8-61 8-07 3-18 ~ 3-83 5°87 5-98 
| Ships’ use ... ne wo _ 0-37. «0-32 0-19(0-16 


By parcel post... vee 202 2°26 1-29 0-86 1-64 1-60 
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The inter-Empire trade of the Protectorate for the last three 


years was as follows :— 








Imports from— Exports to— 
Countries. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Rs.’000. Rs.’000. Rs. ’000. Rs. ’000. Rs. 000. Res. 000. 
Great Britain and Northern 34,33 27,22 27,03 12,18 9,28 8,21 
Ireland 
India and Burma ... ... 64,73 650,18 30,77 41,71 30,29 29,95 
Tanganyika Territory ... 15,29 12,61 13,37 33,14 14,93 10,19 
Kenya Colony woe 4,57 (3,48 3,824,82 2,48 LL 
Straits Settlements ... on 70 12 31 8,52 1,70 1,22 
Aden ... ae ae wes 42 25 36 55 38 1 
Union of South Africa ... 30 56 19 70 55 37 
Canada ose on ae 50 60 45 43 85 27 
Australia #08: on ane 40 13 91 44 14 23 
Ceylon ae one ve = 1,80 1,91 81 _ 6 3 
Various other parts of British 92 30 56 34 22 13 
Empire. 
Totals ae 1,13,96 97,96 78,58 1,02,838 61,48 53,42 
Percentage of Total Im- 
62:38 51-91 38-20 


ports or Exports to near- 58-75 62-96 
est Rs. ’000. 


44-01 





There was a considerable decrease in the imports of cotton piece- 
goods during the year. Of the total quantity imported of all cotton 
piece-goods except khangas, Japan supplied 56-4 per cent, India 
24-1 per cent, and Great Britain 19-3 per cent, as compared. with 
44-3 per cent, 39-1 per cent, and 16-5 per cent, respectively, in 1931. 


The following statement shows the quantities and values of the 
various classifications of cotton piece-goods imported as compared 


with the figures for 1931 :— 


1931. 


1932. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. 
Yards ’000 Rs. °000. Yards 000. Fe. *000. 


Grey, unbleached ase ais ww. = 2,374 

Bleached ak ae Bas w- ~=1,012 

Printed—khangas sei se we 2,805 

Printed—other sorts ... ve ae 290 

Dyed in the piece tee ane «1,506 

Coloured (manufactured wholly or in 226 
part of dyed yarn). 


Cotton manufactures, unenumerated... —_ 


1,503 
1,234 
1,883 
312 
975 
257 


Value. 


2,15 
2,18 
5,96 
55 
2,66 
55 


1,25 


15,30 


Artificial silk—602,519 yards valued at Rs. 1,80,620 were recorded 
as trade imports. Of this quantity Great Britain supplied -50 per 


cent, and Japan 99 per cent. 
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The following statement shows the exports of cloves and clove 
stems during the period 1928-32 :— 








Cloves. Clove Stems. 
Year. Cut. Value. Average Cut. Value. Average 
7000. Rs.’000. Value 7000. Rs. °000. Value 
per cut. per cut. 
Rs. Rs. 

1928 ... eas 158 86,79 54-88 43 5,96 13-90 
1929 ... we 175 1,15,70 66-21 19 2,89 14-87 
1930 ... ite 146 97,57 66-95 30 3,20 10-80 
1931 ... us 217 97,84 45-08 51 4,57 8-96 
1932... is 162 64,99 40-12 39 2,61 6-70 

Average for five 172 92,58 36 3,85 


years. — 








The 1931-32 crop was a very heavy one and allowed a carry- 
over into the 1932-33 crop year of approximately 325,000 frasilas 
estimated on actual arrivals and exports. 

The arrivals at the clove market during the calender year under 
review were 571,400 frasilas and the quantity exported was 518,600 
frasilas valued at Rs. 64,99,000. 

Clove prices showed a steady decline. In January the average 
monthly ex-duty price for Zanzibar cloves was Rs. 10-59 cts. per 
frasila. In June the average was Rs. 8-68 cts., while the lowest 
price was recorded for December when the average fell to 
Rs. 7:13 cts. for Zanzibar cloves and Rs. 6-55 cts. for Pemba cloves. 


The following statement shows the countries to which cloves were 
shipped during the years 1928-32 :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 





Countries. Cut. 7000. Cut. 000. Cut. ’000. Cut. 000. Cut. °000. 
India... a sae on 61 64 58 60 62 
Dutch East Indies... aa 36 32 36 91 40 
United States of America... 26 22 19 29 25 
Great Britain and Northern 10 17 13 il 14 
Ireland. 

Holland ... 4 7 1 4 5 
Germany abs 2 2 _ 4 4 
Straits Settlements 12 ll 1l 3 3 
Egypt 1 3 1 1 2 
Italy 2 3 1 2 iL 
Japan _ 1 _ 2 _ 
China _ 1 _ 1 —_— 
France ... ee 1 5 1 — — 
All other countries 3 7 5 9 6 

Total ... ste oa 158 175 146 217 162 


The heavy decrease in the shipments to the Dutch East Indies 
was due to excessive and speculative importation by Java during 
1981, which left considerable stocks on hand at the end of the year. 

The volume of copra of local production shipped during the year 
amounted to 236,000 cwt. valued at Rs. 19,13,000, compared with. 
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235,000 cwt. valued at Rs. 19,96,000 exported during the previous 
year. The average exports of locally produced copra during the 
five years 1928-32 represented 229,000 cwt., the average value being 
Rs. 27,48,000. Almost all the copra shipped from Zanzibar con- 
tinues to find a market in France and Italy. 


The re-export and transhipment trade suffered severely from the 
disturbed trade conditions of the mainland territories. Re-exports 
during the year amounted to Rs. 27,49,000 as compared with 
Rs. 28,19,000 in 1931, and the value of goods entered for trans- 
shipment was Rs. 4,64,000 as compared with Rs. 6,78,000 in 1931. 


VIII— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Labourers are employed principally in: (1) agricultural cultiva- 
tion, (2) clove harvesting, (3) public works, etc., (4) domestic 
service, (5) porterage, etc. 


(1) The local agricultural cultivator cultivates ground crops 
but does not generally undertake the hoeing and cleaning of clove 
and coconut plantations. For this purpose very considerable 
numbers of mainland natives visit the Protectorate, some remaining 
only a few months, others for several years. These immigrants are 
hard-working and industrious ; they accumulate considerable savings 
which they eventually take back to their homes. Their employment 
is usually on a contract of service for one, two, or three months. 
They bind themselves to hoe a certain area daily, their wage being 
approximately 8 annas per diem. 


(2) Clove-harvesting labour is principally supplied by the local 
native. From his childhood up he has looked to the clove season 
as a valuable time for money making. He readily offers himself 
to contract for this period. The work is undertaken by men, women, 
and children. Wages are usually daily and are by piece-work. 
They vary according to the density of the crop in the area in which 
the labour is employed and to the size of the crop generally. The 
ruling rates are from 3 to 6 pice a pishi of green cloves (about 4 lb.)- 
An energetic picker can earn up to Re.1 per diem. 


(3) Labourers employed by the Public Works Department or 
by the public on similar services are paid 8 annas per diem for an 
8-hour day. When monthly payments are arranged, 18-20 rupees 
is an average figure. 


(4) Natives are employed in domestic service. Wages vary 
rom 8 to 35 rupees a month according to the attainments of the 
servant. 


(5) There are a limited number of natives employed as dock 
and warehouse porters. The work is heavy and as much as 14 annas 
to Rs. 1/8 per diem can be earned. It is principally piece-work. 
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It may be stated roughly that the cost of living for an African 
labourer is :— 


Married. Single. 
Town ... Rs.17 p.m. af Rs.12 p.m. 
Country ... Rs.12 p.m. ee Rs. 8 p.m. 


The principal items of food and the daily expenditure of an 
African labourer thereon may be stated as follows :— 


(100 cents = Re.1 = Sh. 1/6d.) 


Fish ee oat -» 12 cents. 
Rice ais Bee in AZ os, 
Cassava ... eee ou 8 Bin Yigg 
Bread... ss me ONO AS 
Tea eos of et Oa 
Total ... . 40 cents. 


Rs.2-80 a week. 
The average weekly wage may be placed at Rs.4-00. 


It is difficult to give information of value regarding the cost 
of living for European officials. It may be stated very generally 
that the minimum cost of living for a single man is £400 per annum, 
and for a married man £600 per annum. 


Ix. 





EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Primary Education (General). 


Government.—The education of the Arabs and Africans depends 
practically entirely on Government, which in 1932 had eighteen 
boys’ schools and two girls’ schools. All these are elementary 
(catering for the first four years of education) except for two boys’ 
schools in which education is carried on to the “ middle” stage 
(in the fifth to the eighth year of education). Twelve are rural 
schools and their syllabus is progressively being adapted to village 
needs. 

In the girls’ schools sewing, cooking, and domestic economy are 
stressed, while for welfare work instruction is given by ladies with 
specialized knowledge of mothercraft. There are as yet no rural 
schools for girls. 

The school rolls totalled 1,819 boys and 183 girls, 1,097 being 
urban and 905 rural. The latter figure probably represents from 
5 to 6 per cent. of the total number of rural boys of school age. 


Mission.—Three Missions are operative in Zanzibar, with three 
boys’, one girls’, and three mixed schools, their rolls totalling 
147 boys and 169 girls. Of these figures, the Roman Catholic 
Convent School totals 57 boys and 106 girls, chiefly of the Goan 
community, leaving totals of 90 boys and 63 girls who are mainly 
Africans. 

20077 Ab 
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Indian. —A Government grant-in-aid system allows up to 25 per 
cent of running expenditure for approved schools. Four schools 
managed by Indian communities are in receipt of this grant, while 
a special grant, which equalled 64 per cent. in 1932, is given to a 
large undenominational school. The total roll of pupils in Indian 
aided schools was 1,062 boys and 553 girls, while in unaided schools 
there were 375 boys and 299 girls, a total of 2,289 pupils in Indian 
schools, or 2,452 if there be added the 57 boys and 106 girls of the 
Convent School. All these schools are urban, and the figure 2,452 
shows that the majority of Indian children of school age are under 
instruction. 

Four of the Indian schools supply a full education up to the 
“ middle ” stage ; the remainder are elementary only or elementary 
and middle. 

Evening Classes. 

There were 117 pupils in Government, and 25 in Mission evening 
classes. 

Other Adult Classes. 


248 males and 75 females attended Mission adult classes. 


Primary Education (Vocational). 

The Teachers’ Training School (roll 34) provides a three-year 
course for candidates for service as Government teachers. The 
students receive maintenance bursaries. The curriculum has a 
rural bias. The students are chiefly Arabs and Africans. Pupils 
are recruited from the “ middle ” stage. 

The Commercial School (roll 20) provides a one-year course in 
business training for pupils of the middle stage. 

The Industrial School taught four trades to 38 indentured 
apprentices, chiefly African. 

All the above are Government institutions. 

Under the Missions there are two small technical schools with 
a roll of eight in each case. 


Medical Inspection and Treatment. 


In nearly all the Government and State-aided schools, medical 
history records are kept of each pupil. In the town of Zanzibar 
treatment is carried out at a school clinic and at the Government 
hospital; elsewhere pupils are sent to the local Government 
dispensaries. 

Certain communities have their own charitable dispensaries 
which play their part in school treatments. 

The hospital of the Universities’ Mission does extensive good work 
both for adult and juvenile patients. Dispensaries are run by all 
three Missions. 
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In the past the Government has shared with the Government of 
the Tanganyika Territory the services of a dental surgeon who was 
occasionally able to attend to children’s teeth. Arrangements are 
now being made for a part-time resident dentist whose duties will 
include dental service in Government Schools. 


Welfare Institutions. 


The school clinic, built in 1924 by the Wakf Commissioners and 
maintained by Government, has been mentioned. 


The activities of the Zanzibar Maternity Association date from 

1919. This Association has gradually won the confidence of all 
communities. Special features of its work have been the progressive 
increase in African cases dealt with by midwives since the estab- 
‘lishment in December, 1925, of a maternity home in the African 
quarter of the town, and the arrangements made in that home 
for the training of African midwives. The Association is supported 
by subscriptions, fees, and a substantial Government grant. 


The Government poor house, situated at Walezo, is administered 
by the Roman Catholic Mission under the control of the Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Services. The Mission receives a grant 
from the Government based on the number of inmates. 


Provident Schemes. 


Government officials (European and Asiatic) have the benefit 
of widows’ and orphans’ pensions contributory schemes. 

For the staff of aided schools a provident scheme is under 
consideration. 


Recreations. 


In the schools, football and cricket are organized and saa a 
by annual school competitions. 


Adult sports are organized most efficiently by the Sports 
Association, under whose auspices, with the aid of a Government 
grant and legal authority, the extensive recreation park, which 
forms the chief “lung” of the city, is maintained and fully used 
for various league and other matches, both adult and juvenile. 
Football and cricket are the chief games; in 1931 athletic sports 
open to all comers were instituted. 


Under the Boy Scouts Association excellent Cub and Scout 
work has been done chiefly among Arab and African schoolboys. 
Successful camps have been organized and run by local scout- 
masters, and displays have been given in which initiative has been 
shewn in the adaptation of scouting to local customs including 
dancing, singing, and games. Indian troops are conducted in two 
Indian Schools in one of which a Cub Pack was also started in 1932. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Roads. 


There was no new road construction carried out in 1932, and no 
additional waterproofing or roads was undertaken either in Zanzibar 
or Pemba. 


In the Zanzibar town area certain sections of the bazaar streets 
are surfaced with pre-cast concrete slabs, making a surface that is 
well washed by every shower of rain. At least 75 per cent. of the 
bazaar roads are completed in this manner. 


Within the boundary of Zanzibar town there are nine miles of 
waterproofed roads other than bazaar streets. 


The following are the principal country roads in Zanzibar :— 


Chwaka Road .. 21 miles. Road from Zanzibar town across the 
Island to east coast. 
Mkokotoni Road... 23 » Road from Zanzibar town to Northern 
District. 
Makunduchi ,, ve Al » Road from Zanzibar town to south of 
j Island. 
Fumba = ,_—s._-‘14-75—,, Road from Zanzibar town to south of 
Island. 
Mchangani ,, +. 6-25  ,, | Road from Chwaka Road through centre 
of fertile area. 
Ndagaa ” a 5:75, Road from Chwaka, Road through centre 
of fertile area. 
Mangapwani ,, +. 7:25 ,, Road from Mkokotoni Road to west 
coast. 
Princess Marie Louise 7-50 ,, Road running north and west joining 
Road. Chwaka Road with Mkokotoni Road. 


The following are the principal roads in Pemba :— 


Mkoani-Wete Road ... 37-65 miles. Road from the south-west to the north- 
west of the Island. 


Mwembeduka-Kengeja 4:20 ,, Road from Mkoani-Wete to south-east 
Road. of the Island. 

Chake Chake- Wesha 4 ” Road from town of Chake Chake to its 
Road. port. 

Wete - Matangatwani 6-16 ,, Road from Wete to north of the Island. 
Road. 


Railways and Tramways. 
Nil. 
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Omnibuses. 


There are 197 omnibuses running over the roads in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. They vary in size and type, but the majority carry 13 
passengers besides the driver. This mode of transport is very 
popular and is much used by the natives. Fares are low. In the 
longer runs (up to about 40 miles) the charge is 12 annas only. 


Posts. 
During the year 588 vessels arrived and 567 sailed with mails, 
compared with 640 and 594, respectively, for the previous year. 
A comparative statement of articles dealt with in 1931 and 1932 


is given below, showing a decrease of 172,578 in respect of the year 
under review :— 


Letter mail (approximately) : 1932. 1931. 
Foreign eee a tees 852,900 990,000 
Inland ee ie es 189,100 234,500 
Transit ee tae oe 27,300 16,100 

Parcel mail (actual) : 

Inland aes ues he 211 172 
Foreign ey ee 10,145 11,462 





1,079,656 1,252,234 


Foreign Insured Post.—Participation by Zanzibar in the Insured 
Letter and Box Agreement of London was notified to various 
Administrations by the International Bureau at Berne in their 
Circular No. 7053/218 dated the 5th of September, 1931. The 
service was, however, not commenced until the Ist January, 1932. 


The postage rates on inland letters and on Empire letters were 
increased to 6 cents and 12 cents respectively. Corresponding 
increases were also made in the postcard rates. 


A regular air service for the conveyance of air mails from Zanzibar 
to connect with the Imperial Airways Service is maintained in co- 
operation with the Post Offices of Kenya Colony and the Tanganyika 
Territory by arrangement with a Kenya company—Wilson Airways 
Limited. This Company operates between Nairobi and Dar-es- 
Salaam via Mombasa, Tanga, and Zanzibar. The number of 
articles posted during the year for conveyance by air mail was, 
approximately, 12,200. 


Cables, Wireless, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 


Cable communication with Europe, South Africa, and the Orient 
is maintained by the Eastern Telegraph Company. 


' 
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There is a wireless station in Zanzibar and one in Pemba which 
have been in operation since 1908 and have a guaranteed range 
of 300 and 150 miles, respectively. The primary reason for the 
installation of these stations was the necessity for direct communi- 
cation between the two Islands. The stations deal with some 
9,000 messages annually. 


There are no telegraphs in either Island. 
Telephone systems are in operation in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


Shipping. 


The total number of ocean-going vessels which called at Zanzibar 
during the year 1932 was 306, representing a net registered tonnage 
of 1,377,866, a decrease of 89,941 net registered tons. 


The number of coasting vessels entered and cleared during the 
year was 270 with a net registered tonnage of 111,016, compared with 
316 vessels with a net registered tonnage of 125,099 in the year 
1931. 


During the year 3,369 dhows entered the port, having an aggregate 
tonnage of 64,107, compared with 3,562 of 69,886 tons in 1931. 


Steamship Services. 


The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited, maintain 
a service to and from London via Suez and via the Cape, monthly 
in each direction. 


The British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited, maintain 
a monthly service to and from London via Suez, and also a fort- 
nightly service between Bombay and Durban via Zanzibar. 


Steamers of the Clan-Ellerman-Harrison and Ellerman-Bucknall 
Lines call at Zanzibar monthly (irregular service). 


A fortnightly service between Marseilles and Madagascar is pro- 
vided by the Messageries Maritimes; and a regular service of 
passenger and cargo steamers from Hamburg via the Cape and via 
Suez by the Deutsche Ost-Afrika-Linie. x : 


The “ Tirrenia”’ Line maintains a monthly service of passenger 
and cargo steamers between Zanzibar and Genoa, and the Navi- 
gazione Libera Triestina a regular service of passenger and cargo 
steamers from Venice via the Cape and via Suez. 


A monthly service of cargo and passenger steamers to and from 
Rotterdam via Suez and via the Cape is also provided by the Holland- 
Afrika Lijn; and a similar service between Zanzibar and Java by 
the Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij. 
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The Osaka Shosen Kaisha have a monthly service running between 
Zanzibar and Japan, and also to South America. 


Steamers of ‘the “Tirrenia”’ Line operate a monthly passenger 
and cargo service on the route from Massaua via Aden, the Italian 
Benadir ports, and Kenya to Zanzibar and back. 


The British India Steam Navigation Company’s m.v. Dumra 
operates a coasting service between Lamu and Ibo, and the Zanzibar 
Government steamers make regular weekly voyages to Pemba and 
Dar-es-salaam. 


Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers maintain a regular 
coasting service from Zanzibar to Kismayu. 


Port Facilities, Zanzibar. 


In addition to the anchorage afforded in the harbour, there is a 
wharf, 800 feet long, capable of berthing ships alongside up to 400 
feet in length and giving a depth of water at L.W.O.S.T. of 20 feet. 


The wharf is fitted with five electrically operated cranes which 
enable merchandise to be expeditiously handled. Spacious transit 
sheds are provided for exports and imports and an additional 
shed for the inspection of agricultural produce. 


A supply of water to shipping is available at the wharf, the rate 
of supply being 150 tons per hour. 


Protection to lighters, water boats, and other small craft is 
afforded by the inner basin, which is sheltered by a breakwater. 
During 1932, 8,901 cubic yards of soil were removed from the basin, 
which completed the extension as originally planned. 


* An excellent lighterage service is provided by the African Wharfage 
Company. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Banking. 


Exchange and general banking business is largely in the hands of 
two British Joint-Stock Banks, the National Bank of India, Limited, 
and the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, and of a private 
firm of Indian Bankers, Messrs. Jetha Lila and Company. There 
are no agricultural or co-operative banks, but the Protectorate 
Government assists in the finance of the clove industry by granting 
loans to members of the Clove Growers’ Association on the security 
of chattel mortgages and of produce deposited for storage. 
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Currency. 


The silver rupee of British India of the standard weight and 
fineness enacted in the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, is the standard 
coin of the Protectorate. All other silver coins of British India, 
of the standard weight and fineness enacted in the same Act, are 
legal tender for the payment of an amount not exceeding Rs. 5. 
Local copper pice are legal tender, at the rate of 64 pice to one 
rupee, for the payment of an amount not exceeding one rupee. 
There is a Government note issue of the denominations Re. 1, 
Rs. 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, and 500. 


Weights and Measures. 


The weights and measures used are those obtaining in Great 
Britain, together with the following native ones :— 


Weights. Ib. 

Frasila: For produce generally ... os ie 35 
Gisla : For grain age A ote w. 360 
For native salt a Ws ae .. 600 

For groundnuts in husks ae .. 180 

For groundnuts without husks... wee 285 


Tola: For gold and silver: equal to the weigh 
of one rupee. 40 tolas = 1 lb. 


Measures. 
Pishi or Keila: Equal to 6} lb. avoirdupois weight of fresh 
water or 6 lb. of rice. 
Kibaba: Equal to 26 oz. avoirdupois weight of fresh water 
or 1} lb. of rice ; subdivided into } kibaba and } kibaba. 


XII. PUBLIC WORKS. 


The principal activities of the Public Works Department during 
the year 1932 were as follows :— 

Public Works Extraordinary —Building work included the comple- 
tion of the quarters for Government officers and the Customs shed 
which were commenced in 1931, and the erection of new district 
schools in Zanzibar and Pemba. Anti-malaria drainage work was 
also carried out in both Islands. 

Public Works Recurrent included road maintenance, maintenance 
of harbour works and water-supply and maintenance of buildings. 
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XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


ht aul 

andand Justice. 

Tudis, 

ch ae Justice, in suits in which persons subject to the Zanzibar Order 


Bai in Council, 1924, are concerned, is administered by His Britannic 
tom Majesty’s High Court and the Courts subordinate thereto. The 
ri persons subject to the Zanzibar Order in Council, 1924 are (a) British 
Re. | subjects, (6) British protected persons, (c) foreigners in respect 
: of whom His Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar has decreed, or whose 
Government has agreed to, the exercise of jurisdiction by His 
Majesty, and (d) Zanzibar subjects in the regular service of the 
subjects and citizens aforesaid. In other suits justice is administered 
Chet by His Highness the Sultan’s Court for Zanzibar and the Courts 
7” subordinate thereto. 


For the greater part of the year the judicial staff comprised, 
the Puisne Judge acting as Chief Justice, two Resident Magistrates 
sitting in Zanzibar, the senior of whom acted as Puisne Judge in 
addition to his duties as Resident Magistrate, and a Resident 
Magistrate, seconded from the Administration, sitting in Pemba. 
The European staff of the High Court includes a Registrar who is 
also Official Assignee in Insolvency, Registrar of Patents, Trade 
Marks, and Designs, and Commissioner of Stamps under the Stamp 
Duty Decree, 1928. | 


1 Judicial functions are also exercised by Provincial Commissioners, 
District Officers, Arab Kathis, and by District Courts. The last 
‘ named are composed of a Mudir (Arab administrative officer) as 
ah | President, native Headmen and certain leading residents of the 
| country district in which the Court sits. The jurisdiction of the 
| several Courts is shewn in the annexed Table. 


Normally, criminal appeals from Subordinate Courts are heard 
by both Judges in Zanzibar. Appeals lie from the High Court in 
the exercise of its original civil and criminal jurisdiction to His 
: Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa and thence appeals 
may lie to His Majesty’s Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 





The official languages of the Civil Courts on His Britannic Majesty’s 























side are :— 
High Court ... ae ies --- English. 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class Subordinate 
Courts eas f ... English or Swahili. 
Kathis’ Courts i cake .... Arabic or Swahili. 


The: number of civil and criminal cases heard by the several 
Courts in 1932 is shown in the annexed Table. 
20077 A6 
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Police. 


The Police Force consists of a Commandant, Assistant Comman- 
dant, 4 Superintendents, 1 Paymaster, 1 Quartermaster, 18 In- 
spectors, 2 clerks, 539 rank and file, 22 detectives, 20 followers, 
and 7 literate constables. 


The general health of the Force has been good both in the town 
of Zanzibar and in outstations; there were 3 deaths and 11 in- 
validings during the year. 

There has been an increase in the volume of crime reported. 
There were 437 cases of grave crime reported, of which 25 were 


found to be false or ‘‘ mistake of fact,” and 396 true cases, of which 
97 ended in conviction. 


There were 2,170 minor offences reported under the Penal Decree 
or Local Decrees, of which 1,397 ended in conviction. 


There were five cases of murder and one of dacoity reported. 


Prisons. 


The Central Prison is situated at Zanzibar and has accommodation 
for about 330 prisoners. All long-term prisoners sentenced to 
12 months or over in the Protectorate and all prisoners convicted 
in the town of Zanzibar are accommodated in the Central Prison. 

There are separate wards for prisoners under the following 
categories :— 

(a) Old offenders. 
(b) First offenders. 
(c) Asiatic. 

(2) Europeans. 

(e) Awaiting trial. 
(f) Civil debtors. 
(g) Females. 

(h) Juveniles. 


In addition to the Central Prison, there are small prisons at 
Mkokotoni, Chwaka, Mkoani, Chake Chake, and Wete where short- 
term prisoners convicted in the local Courts are accommodated. 
There is no probation system in force. 


During the year 1,291 persons have been admitted to the prisons 
of the Protectorate. The daily average number of prisoners was 
198-64. Two juveniles were admitted for short terms. Two 
executions were carried out. 

The installation of a flushing water carriage system of drainage 
in the Central Prison and in the warders’ lines was carried out 
during the year ; in consequence, dysentery, which had been endemic 
for some years, has practically ceased. 

Prison industries included tailoring, carpentry, rope and mat- 
making. One gang was employed daily in stone quarrying. 
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Payment of Fines—The provisions of the law in regard to the 
payment of fines by instalments is contained in Section 306 of the 
Criminal Procedure Decree which reads as follows :— 


“306 (1) When an offender has been sentenced to fine only and to imprison- 
ment in default of payment of the fine, and the fine is not paid forthwith, the 
Court may— 

(a) order that the fine shall be payable either in full on or before a date 
not more than thirty days from the date of the order, or in two or three 
instalments, of which the first shall be payable on or before a date not more 
than thirty days from the date of the order and the other or others at an 
interval or at intervals, as the case may be, of not more than thirty days, and 

(b) suspend the execution of the sentence of imprisonment and release 
the offender, on the execution by the offender of a bond, with or without 
sureties as the Court thinks fit, conditioned for his appearance before the 
Court on the date or dates on or before which payment of the fine or the 
instalments thereof, as the case may be, is to be made; and if the amount of 
the fine or of any instalment, as the case may be, is not realized on or before 
the latest date on which it is payable under the order, the Court may direct 
the sentence of imprisonment to be carried into execution at once. 

(2) The provisions of Subsection (1) shall be applicable also in any case in 
which an order for the payment of money has been made on non-recovery of 
which imprisonment may be awarded and the money is not paid forthwith ; 
and if the person against whom the order has been made on being required to 
enter into a bond such as is referred to in that subsection, fails to do so, the 
Court may at once pass sentence of imprisonment.” 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
Decrees. 
The following is a list of the Decrees passed during the year :— 


No. 1—The 1931 Supplementary Appropriation Decree.— 
This Decree legalizes expenditure on public services during 
1931 in excess of that sanctioned by law. 


No. 2.—The Employment of Women, Children and Young 
Persons (Restriction) Decree-—This Decree applies to the 
protectorate (with certain modifications to suit local conditions) 
five International Conventions concerning (a) the employment 
of women during night, (b) the minimum age for admission of 
children to industrial employment, (c) the night work of young 
persons employed in industry, (d) the minimum age for admission 
of children to employment at sea, and (e) the minimum age 
for admission of young persons to employment as trimmers 
or stokers. 


No. 3.—The Departmental Offences Decree—This Decree 
is an adaptation of the Nyasaland Departmental Offences 
Ordinance 1912, and is introduced to enable heads of Depart- 
ments, or such other officers as may be authorized by the British 
Resident, to take disciplinary action against certain members 
of their staffs where the matters complained of are not 
sufficiently serious to render action under the Regulations for 
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His Majesty’s Colonial Services necessary or where the status 
of the public servants does not require that such action should 
be taken. 

The provisions of the Decree apply only to officers in the 
employment of the Government whose salary does not exceed 
Rs. 150/- per mensem and who are not members of a Depart- 
ment which has a special system of departmental punishments. 


No. 4.—The Wakf Property (Amendment) Decree.—This 
Decree amends section 3 of the Wakf Property Decree, 
Chapter 52 of the Revised Laws of Zanzibar, 1922, so that the 
Treasurer, the Provincial Commissioner, Zanzibar, the Admins- 


‘trator-General (also appointed Secretary) and an Assistant 


Administrator-General become ex officio members of the 
Wakf Commission thereby obviating the necessity for the 
personal appointments which had heretofore been necessary. 
The crystallization of the practice and procedure of the Com-. 
mission has made these ex officio appointments desirable. 
The amendment to section 5 of the principal Decree is con- 
sequential upon the introduction of ex officio members of the 
Commission. 


No. 5.—The Destitute Persons (Amendment) Decree—This 
Decree amends the Destitute Persons Decree, No. 10 of 1930 
by the deletion of the provision contained in sub-section (2) 
of section 8 of that Decree which enabled a Magistrate to 
sentence to imprisonment a destitute person for whom employ- 
ment had been found by the superintendent of the prison or 
the place of detention in which the destitute person had been 
detained, and who neglected or refused to carry out such 
employment. It has been suggested that the provisions of 
the sub-section might be used as a cloak for forced labour. 


No. 6.—The Customs Management (Amendment) Decree.— 
This amending Decree deletes from the list of prohibited 
imports set out in section 48 of the Customs Management 
Decree 1926 ‘‘ kerosene, paraffin, petroleum, or other explosive oil 
with a flash point below 73 degrees Fahrenheit by the test known 
as the Able Pensky Close Test.” Such oils are not prohibited 
imports in the Customs Ordinance of Kenya.or Tanganyika 
and there appears to be no justification for total prohibition. 
Importation and storage of such oils will be governed as before 
by the provisions of the Dangerous Goods Decree, Chapter 97, 
Revised Laws of Zanzibar, 1922 and of the Rules made there- 
under. Owing to the expiration on 30th June, 1932 of the 
Customs Management (Amendment No. II) Decree 1928, 
it has been necessary to continue the operation of the removal 
of condensed milk containing less than 8 per cent. of milk 
fats from the list of prohibited imports under the principal 
Decree. This removal was effected by section 6 of the Customs 
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Management (Amendment No. II) Decree 1928 which expired 
on the 30th June, 1932. The continuance of the Vanillin 
Drawback provided by the Customs Management (Amendment 
No. II) Decree, 1928 and of the provisions of the Rules made 
thereunder in respect of claims for drawback on cloves shipped 
on or before the 30th June, 1932, has been specifically asserted 
by the latter part of section 2 (2) of the Decree for greater 
caution and to prevent any misunderstanding. 


No. 7—The Identification of Prisoners (Amendment) Decree.— 
The effect of this amending Decree is that any officer in charge 
of a Police Station of whatever rank or any police officer not 
below the rank of Sub-Assistant Inspector may take or cause to 
be taken in his presence the finger-prints of any person in the 
lawful custody of the Police. The requirement in the 1924 
amending Decree of the presence of a Magistrate when finger- 
prints are taken by an officer below the rank of a Sub-Assistant 
Inspector has been found to cause inconvenience and delay in 
the release of an arrested person at stations where there is 
neither an officer of the rank of Sub-Assistant Inspector nor a 
Magistrate. Section 3 of this Decree introduces a new section 
5 to the principal Decree. The first sub-section thereof provides 
for the destruction of the finger-prints of an arrested person who 
has never been previously convicted if he is acquitted or dis- 
charged of the charge in consequence of which his finger-prints 
have been taken. This has been the practice of the Police, but 
the provisions of this sub-section make the practice legally bind- 
ing. The second sub-section provides for the destruction or ex- 
punging from prison records of the finger-prints, photograph, 
or measurements of any person sentenced to imprisonment 
if that sentence is subsequently set aside or amended to one of 
fine in appeal or revision. 


No. 8.—The Forced or Compulsory Labour (Prohibition) 
Decree——This Decree has been introduced to define forced 
or compulsory labour in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 2 of the International Labour Convention on Forced 
or Compulsory Labour. The imposition of forced labour was 
already an offence under section 387 of the Penal Decree, 1917. 
The punishment provided by that section, viz., imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to one year, 
or fine, or both, and the provisions of that Decree in respect 
of attempts or abetment of the offence of unlawfully imposing 
compulsory labour have been retained. 


No. 9.—The Ground Rent Restriction (Amendment and 
Continuance) Decree.—The effects of the Ground Rent Restric- 
tion Decrees, 1928 (Nos. 6 and 14 of 1928) have on the whole 
been found to be so beneficial that they have been re-enacted 
by this Decree with certain minor amendments and with the 
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repeal of certain sections whose period of usefulness appears 
to have passed. 


No. 10.—The Liquor (Amendment) Decree.—This amending 
Decree does not affect any of the principles of the Liquor 
Decree 1927. It is introduced to amend certain defects and 
illogicalities in the original Decree which have come to light. 


No. 11.—The Widows and Orphans Pension (Amendment) 
Decree.—The new sub-section (2) to section 11 of the Widows 
and Orphans Pension Decree, Chapter 92, Revised Laws of 
Zanzibar, 1922, has been introduced by section 2 of this Decree 
in order to allow the Secretary of State to exact a penalty 
under the principal Decree against any beneficiary under the 
scheme if a contributor or a widow has at any time wilfully 
made any false statement respecting any of the particulars 
required by the Decree to be furnished. The new section 26 
differs from the old one only in so far as it provides for the 
inclusion within the benefits of the section of contributors who 
are bachelors or widowers without children of pensionable 
age and who “attain the age of 55 while still serving in ” the 
East African Service. This has been the practice of the Crown 
Agents and the amendment gives legal sanction to the practice. 
The effect of the new section 28A is to give to contributors who 
have been retrenched from the East African Service after the 
1st January, 1931, the power to opt whether they will come 
under the more generous terms of section 27 rather than remain 
under the provisions of section 28. 


No. 12.—The Customs Tariff Decree.—This Decree repeals and 
replaces the Customs Tariff Decree No. 17 of 1926. The main 
changes made in the law by this Decree are (a) the alteration 
of the basis of value on which ad valorem import duties are 
assessed from the value of goods at the port of shipment plus 
all charges up to the time of deposit of the goods at the place 
of importation (section 7 of the 1926 Decree) to that prescribed 
by section 5 of the Decree under report, (b) the inclusion in 
the First Schedule of specific import duties on many articles 
instead of a general ad valorem duty of 15 per cent., (c) the 
provision for alternative duties, (d) the imposition of an import 
duty on animals which were heretofore free from import duty, 
(e) the raising of the duty on ale, beer, cider, and stout, (f) the 
alteration of ad valorem duty on certain articles to specific 
duties and vice versa, and (g) proprietory and patent medicines 
have been added to the free list. Provision has been made 
for the application of the triptyque system in regard to motor 
vehicles imported for a short stay in the Protectorate. 


No. 13.—The Zanzibar Prisons Decree.—This Decree is 
introduced in order to consolidate and revise the law relating 
to prisons. The existing Decree was passed in 1915 and is 
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now found to be inadequate for present day requirements. 
The Decree is similar to legislation in force, or proposed, in 
the adjoining territories. Apart from general construction 
and rephrasing, the principal changes effected are—(a) the 
organisation of visiting justices and of the visiting committee, 
(b) the introduction of a provision dealing with prisoners sent 
to the civil hospital for treatment, (c) the omission of provisions 
dealing with certain matters, such as conditions of service 
for warders, and the establishment of a Reward and Fines 
Fund, and the substitution therefor of a power to make orders 
and rules, and (d) the abolition of flogging as a punishment 
for warders. 


No. 14.—The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) 
Decree.—This Decree brings the maximum penalty awardable. 
for breach of the Decree into line with that laid down in similar 
legislation on the mainland. The maximum fine is. now 
Rs. 750/- instead of Rs. 100/-, and the maximum term of im- 
prisonment nine months instead of three. 


No. 15.—The Levy on Official Salaries Decree—This Decree 
enables the imposition of a levy on the salary of public officers. 
who draw more than Rs. 150/- per month. 


No. 16.—The Widows and Orphans Pension (Amendment 
No. 2) Decree——This Decree introduces a new section (26A) 
to the Widows and Orphans Pension Decree, Chapter 92 of 
the Revised Laws of Zanzibar, 1922. 


No. 17.—The Transfer of Powers and Duties Decree.—This 
Decree has been enacted in order to free the Provincial 
Commissioner from work of a routine nature connected with 
municipal matters. As the nature of the new Municipal 
Authority has not yet been decided it was necessary to grant 
power to appoint any person. 


Nos. 18, 19, and 20.—The Stage Play and Cinematograph. 
Exhibitions (Amendment) Decree, the Ground Rent Restriction 
(Amendment No. 2) Decree, and the Liquor (Amendment No. 2) 
Decree.—These Decrees have been enacted to enable the 
British Resident to appoint any person he thinks fit to act as 
chairman in place of the Provincial Commissioner who has 
hitherto been the statutory chairman. The specific wording 
of the amended Decrees seemed to require more than the 
general power of appointment given by the Transfer of Powers. 
and Duties Decree, 1932, but the object is the same. 


No. 21.—The Appropriation Decree——This Decree covers. 
the appropriation for the services of the year 1933. 


No. 22.—The Native Hut Tax Degree.—This Decree legalizes. 
the collection of rates on native huts in the town of Zanzibar.. 
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' Proclamations. 


1. Under the Zanzibar Courts Decree, 1923, and the British 
Subordinate Courts Order, 1923, amending the constitution of 
District Court at Wete. 


2. Under the Zanzibar Courts Decree, 1923, and the British Sub- 
ordinate Courts Order, 1923, amending the constitution of District 
Courts at Wete and Matangatwani. 


3. Under the Zanzibar Courts Decrees, 1923-25, and the British 
Subordinate Courts Orders, 1923-25, amending the constitution 
of District Court at Selem. 


4. Under the British Protectorates (Defence) Order in Council, 
1916, ceasing application of the Order to Zanzibar. 


Rules and Notices. 


1. Government Notice No. 9.—Extension to Zanzibar of Con- 
vention between the United Kingdom and Norway respecting 
Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 


2. Government Notice No. 45.—The Public Health Decree, 1929.— 
Appointment of local sanitary boards for the urban sanitary district 
of Zanzibar, Northern and Southern Districts of Zanzibar, the 
districts of Wete, Chake Chake, and Mkoani. 


3. Government Notice No. 48.—The Dangerous Goods (Amendment) 
Rules, 1932.—Alteration in the rates of storage of petroleum made 
from Ist April, 1932, and provision made regulating landing, loading, 
shipping, and removal of dangerous goods. 


4. Government Notice No. 49.—The Ports (Amendment) Rules, 
1932.—Amending rule 35 respecting anchorage of native vessels. 


5. Government Notice No. 50.—The Prisons (Amendment) Rules, 
1932.—Revised dietary scale for European prisoners. 


6. Government Notice No. 51.—The Customs Tariff Decree, 
1926.—Rules under, respecting temporary importation of motor 
vehicles exempted from payment of import duty on certain 
conditions. 


7. Government Notice No. 52.—The Trade Marks Rules, 1932.— 
New rules made under the Trade Marks Decree, 1930, and the 
Patents Designs and Trade Marks Rules, 1926, repealed. 


8. Government Notice No. 56.—The Public Health (Vaccination 
and Prevention of Small-Pox) Rules, 1932.—Provision made for 
inspection and vaccination of travelling labourers, examination and 
vaccination of immigrants, supply of free vaccine lymph, and for 
monthly returns of vaccination certificates to be forwarded to the 
Deputy Director of Medical and Sanitary Services. It also revokes 
all rules, orders, or notices issued under the Vaccination Decree, 
Chapter 20, Revised Laws of Zanzibar, 1922. 
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9. Government Notice No. 57.—The Public Health (Preparation 
Storage and Transmission of Food) Rules, 1932.—Provision made for 
storage and transmission of food on modern sanitary principles. 


10. Government Notice No. 58.—The Public Health (Restriction 
and Control of the keeping of Animals) Rules, 1932.—Provision 
made for the control of keeping of animals—horses, camels, oxen 
(including bulls and cows), donkeys, mules, goats, sheep, and pigs 
according to modern principles of sanitation. 


11. Government Notice No. 59—The Public Health (Bakehouse) 
Rules, 1932. These rules provide for maintenance of bakehouses 
on modern sanitary principles. 


12. Government Notice No. 60.—The Towns Decree, 1929.— 
Assigns to certain officers the duties under the Decree for the town 
of Zanzibar. 


13. Government Notice No. 63.—Notice under the Patents and 
Designs Decree, 1930.—Notifies date of coming into operation of 
the Decree. 


14. Government Notice No. 64.—Notice under the Trade Marks 
Decree, 1930.—Notifies date of coming into operation of the Decree. 


15. Government Notice No. 65.—The Government Savings Bank 
(Amendment) Rules, 1932.—Addition of a new paragraph (1) to 
Rule 3. 


16. Government Notice No. 66.—The Patents and Designs Decree, 
1930.—The Registrar of His Britannic Majesty’s High Court for 
Zanzibar is appointed Registrar for the purposes of the Decree. 


17. Government Notice No. 67.—The Trade Marks Decree, 1930.— 
The Registrar of His Britannic Majesty’s High Court for Zanzibar 
is appointed Registrar for the purposes of the Decree. 


18. Government Notice No. 68.—The Post Office (Amendment) 
Rules, 1932.—Provides for an increase in the rates of letters and 
post cards. 


19. Government Notice No. 71.—The Ground Rent Restriction 
(Amendment) Rules, 1932.—Replaces Rule 2 of the Ground Rent 
Restriction Rules, 1928, and fixes days for the meetings of the 
Ground Rent Tribunal. 


20. Government Notice No. 72.—The Immigration Regulations 
and Restriction Decree, 1923.—Notice of appointment of Immigra- 
tion Officer in respect of immigrants arriving at the Government 
Aerodrome at Dunga by air. 


21. Government Notice No. 73.—The Air Navigation Decree, 
1931.—Government Aerodrome at Dunga is licensed as a regular 
place of landing or departure for aircraft carrying passengers or goods 
for hire or reward. 
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22. Government Notice No. 74.—The Air Navigation Decree, 
1931.—Appointment of Government Aerodrome at Dunga as a 
Customs Aerodrome for aircraft. 

23. Government Notice No. 75.—The Town Decree, 1929.— 
Declaration of building lines under, in respect of the town of Zanzibar. 

24. Government Notice No. 76.—The Departmental Offences 
Decree, 1932.—List of officers authorized to exercise powers conferred 
by the said Decree upon a Head of Department. 


25. Government Notice No. 77.—The Ports (Amendment No. 2) 
Rules, 1932.—Provides for quarterly issues of licences of shore- 
boats instead of monthly and for fees accordingly. 

26. Government Notice No. 78.—The Diseases of Animals Decree, 
1923.—Prohibits importation of canine or feline into the Protectorate 
from the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. 


27. Government Notice No. 79.—The Public Health (Slaughter- 
house) Rules, 1932.—Better provision is made in respect of slaughter 
houses and the rules made under the Public Health Decree, 
Chapter 10, Revised Laws of Zanzibar, are repealed. 


28. Government Notice No. 80.—The European Officers Pensions 
Decree, 1927.—Declaration of “ Assistant Treasurer”? to be a 
pensionable office. 


29. Government Notice No. 81.—Notice under the Dangerous 
Drugs Decree, 1927.—acetyldihydrocodeinone and its salts and any 
preparation, etc., containing any proportion of it declared as 
dangerous drug. 

30. Government Notice No. 82.—The European Officers Pensions 
Decree, 1927.—The European Officers Pensions (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1932. Regulation 19 is amended. 

31. Government Notice No. 83.—The Post Office (Amendment 
No. 2) Rules, 1932.—Rules are added to provide for late corres- 
pondence and for late fee. 

32. Government Notice No. 89.—The Ports (Amendment No. 3) 
Rules, 1932.—Imposition of fees for services of government mooring 
gang and reduction of licence fee for shore-boats. 

33. Government Notice No. 90.—The Towns Decree, 1929.—The 
Towns (Dried Fish or Shark) Rules, 1932.—Limits storage of dried 
fish or shark to 25 lb. at any one time on any premises approved in 
writing by the Provincial Commissioner for the storage of same. 

34. Government Notice No. 91.—The Towns Decree, 1929.— 
Prohibits storage and stacking of wood for sale in any place in the 
town of Zanzibar other than that prescribed. 


35. Government Notice No. 93.—The Vehicles and Traffic (Amend- 
ment) Rules, 1932.—Provides scale of fees for issue of licences of 
vehicles. 
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36. Government Notice No. 95.—The Native Hut Tax. Decree, 
1932.—Order proclaiming the amount of native hut tax payable 
in Zanzibar. 

37. Government Notice No. 96.—The Levy on Official Salaries 
Decree, 1932.—Order imposing levy with effect from Ist day of 
January, 1933, on the chargeable salary of every officer in the 
public service at the rate of 5 per cent. on salary not exceeding one 
thousand pounds per annum and that of 74 per cent. exceeding 
one thousand pounds. 


Orders in Council. 
. The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) No. 1 Order, 1930. 
. The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) No. 2 Order, 1930. 
The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) No. 1 Order, 1931. 
. The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) No. 2 Order, 1931. 
. The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) No. 3 Order, 1931. 
The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) No. 4 Order, 1931. 


. The Air Navigation (Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated 
Territories) (Amendment) Order, 1931. 


By Decree No. 2 of 1932, The Employment of Women, Children 
and Young Persons (Restriction) Decree, the Draft Conventions 
of the International Labour Office concerning the employment of 
women during the night, fixing the minimum age for admission of 
children to industrial employment, fixing the minimum age for 
admission of young people to employment at sea, and fixing the 
minimum age for admission of young persons to employment as 
trimmers or stokers, were applied to the Protectorate with slight 
variations to suit local conditions. There is no other legislation 
relating to factories and no legislation relating to compensation for 
accidents though such legislation is contemplated. There is no 
legislation providing sickness or old age benefits. 


IYO P wd 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
Protectorate for the last five years :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£000s. £000s. 
1928 ie on 472 599 
1929 Pa thes, 514 562 
1930 res eae 494 507 
1931 oe nee 536 581 
1932 Fee as 456 459 
Debt. 


There is no public debt. 
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Assets. 
The balance of assets over liabilities at 31st Decembe:, 1932, 
amounted to £216,000 of which an amount of £82,000 is earmarked 
as working balances. 


Taxation, etc. 

There were important changes in the Duty Tariff during the year. 
The Tariff Decree was repealed on the 19th of August and a new 
Decree substituted which provided for a Tariff containing a schedule 
of articles on which either a specific or a special ad valorem is payable. 
The Decree also provided for a more comprehensive schedule of 
exemptions but retained the general 15 per cent ad valorem duty 
on all articles not enumerated in the two schedules referred to. 

The basis for the assessment of duty was also changed from a 
C.I.F. & C. value to a “current domestic value ” plus all charges 
up to the time of importation. The yield in 1932 was Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Another main source of revenue is the duty of 20 per cent ad 
valorem on cloves and mother of cloves. The yield in 1932 was 
Rs. 12 lakhs, 

Earnings of Government, that is to say in respect of Fees of 
Courts and Government enterprises, amounted to Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Rents of Government property and interest amounted to 
Rs. 4-90 lakhs. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 
The Stamp Decree, 1928, imposes stamp duty on various instru- 
ments including :— 

Conveyance: On every Rs.100 or fraction thereof of 
the amount or value of the consideration or 
purchase money or the value of the Property 
conveyed or effected 

Exchange of Property: The same tee as on a convey- 
ance for a consideration equal to the value of the 
property of greatest value. 

Lease : Half the duty or the same duty as a conveyance 
for a consideration varying according to the term 
of the lease. 

Mortgage Deed: On every Rs.100 or fraction thereof 
of the amount secured 


R.1 


Hut Tax or Poll Tax. 
During the year a Decree (The Native Hui Tax Decree) was 
enacted legalizing the collection of rates on nat've huts in the 
town of Zanzibar. 
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XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
Surveys. 


Topographical Surveys—The survey was completed in the field 
on 7th October. 


‘Maps—In November finished sheets of the 6-in. map were 
forwarded to Southampton for reproduction by the Ordnance 
Survey. The balance of the sheets are now in hand and will be 
forwarded for reproduction in due course. 


Meteorological Records. 


The meteorological records taken during the year in Zanzibar 
(Town) and in Pemba (Banani) compared with the normals are as 
follows :— 

Zanzibar (Town). Pemba (Banani). 


1892-1932. 1932. 1899-1932. 1932. 
Temperature of the air :— F. F. 








Mean of daily maxima 84-5 86-3 _ 
Mean of daily minima ... 17-0 76-1 _ 
Mean of daily range 7-5 10-2 _ 
Mean... a8 80-7 81-2 _ 
Rainfall (inches) ... 62-0 73-25 63-5 
Rainy days eee 121 162 176 





Languages, 


The principal languages spoken are English, Arabic, Kiswahili, 
Gujarati, and Kutchi. 


Sir Alan Pim, K.C.1.E., C.S.1., the Commissioner appointed by 
the Secretary of State to consider and report on the financial position 
and policy of the Government visited Zanzibar during the year for 
the purpose of the inquiry. 


A Mission consisting of Mr. G. D. Kirsopp, Comptroller of Customs, 
and Mr. C. A. Bartlett was despatched to investigate the clove 
trade in India and Burma, Ceylon, British Malaya, and the Dutch 
East Indies. 


With a view to the promotion of co-operation in Zanzibar, an 
officer of the Protectorate Service, Mr. J. S. Last, was detailed to 
study co-operation in Europe and Asia. 


Membership of the Executive Council was increased by the 
appointment, in addition to ex officio members, of the Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services, the Director of Agriculture, and the 
Director of Education. 
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APPENDIX 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


Government Publications. 


Title, etc. 
Annual Administrative Reports ... 
Annual Blue Book ... 


Statistics of the Zanzibar Protectorate, 1893-1932 


Report on the Geology of the Zanzibar Protec- 
torate, 1928. 


Report on the Palaeontology of the Zanzibar Pro- 
tectorate, 1927. 


Report on the Census Enumeration of the whole 
population of the Zanzibar Protectorate, 1931. 


Report of the Commission appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies to consider and 
report on the Financial Position and Policy of 
the Zanzibar Government in relation to its 
Economic Resources, by Sir Alan Pim, K.C.LE., 
C.S.I. 


Report on Co-operation and certain aspects of the 
Economic condition of Agriculture in Zanzibar, 
by C. F. Strickland, C.LE. 


Report on Clove Cultivation in the Zanzibar Pro- 
tectorate by R. S. Troup, C.LE., D.Sc. (Oxon.), 
FE.BS. 


Other Publications. 


Zanzibar ; City, Island and Coast, (2 vols.) 1872, 
by Richard F. Burton. 


Pemba, The Spice Island of Zanzibar, London, 
1913, by Capt. J. E. E. Craster. 


The Peoples of Zanzibar Island, London, 1920, by 
The Ven. Godfrey Dale. 


Documents sur l’Histoire, la Géographie et le 
Commerce de l'Afrique Orientale, Bertrandi 
Paris, 1856, by M. Guillain. 


Zanzibar, its History and its People, London, 
1931, by W. H. Ingrams, 

Zanzibar. The Island Metropolis of Eastern 
Africa, London, 1920, by Major F. B. Pearce. 


Report on the Zanzibar Dominions, 1860, by 
Lt. Col. P. Rigby. 


Said bin Sultan, Ruler of Oman and Zanzibar. 
His place in the History of Arabia and East 
Africa, 1929, by Rudolph Said Ruete. 


Price. 


1s. 


1s. 


30s. 


12s. 6d. 


258. 


16s. 


Publishers or Agents. 


Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. 


Do. 
Do. 


Tinsley Bros. 


Unwin. 


Witherby. 


Unwin. 


Alexander-Ouseley. 
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“The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (1s. 


EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 

Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

: £1 ls. (£1 1s. 9d.). 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 

Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 

Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 

2s. 6d. (28. 11d.). 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 

Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s. (18. 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 

Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.M.B. 54.) Is. (1s. 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) le, (1a. 

The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (1s. 

Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 

Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s. (1s. 

Tho Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 

Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (le. 

Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2a, (28. 

Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28. 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 

Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 
Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) le. (18. 

Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (13. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) Is. (1s. 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (1s. 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is. (1s. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (18. 


2d. 
3d. 
4d. 
3d. 
ld. 
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STATE OF KELANTAN. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF KELANTAN 
FOR THE YEAR 1932. 


CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE & HISTORY. 


.1. The State of Kelantan (of which a map is 
annexed) lies on the Eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula 
between latitudes 4° 35’ and 6°15’ North and longitudes 
101° 22’ and 102° 37’ East, and is bounded on the North by 
the China Sea, on the East by the China Sea and the State 
of Trengganu, on the South by the State of Pahang, and” 
on the West by the State of Perak and the Patani district of 
Southern Siam. It has a greatest length from North to 
South of 115 miles and a greatest breadth from East to 
West of 60 miles, the total area being 5,713 square miles. 
The State Capital is Kota Bharu, situated about 6 miles 
from the mouth of the Kelantan River, containing 14,843 
inhabitants according to the 1931 Census. Kuala Krai is 
the headquarters of the Southern, and Pasir Puteh of the 
Eastern, Administrative District. 


2. Behind a low sandy coast line of some 60 miles in 
length lies a fertile plain of about 1,000 square miles in area, 
densely populated, and closely cultivated with rice, coconut 
and fruit trees. South of this plain the country is hilly and 
broken, the highest hills being those of the main range of 
the Peninsula, which forms the boundary with Perak, and 
the Tahan range on the Pahang border, many peaks 
exceeding 6,000 feet in height. This part of the State is 
thinly populated, but contains the bulk of the foreign- 
owned rubber estates. 


3. The characteristic features of the climate are 
uniform temperature, high humidity, and copious rainfall, 
and they arise mainly from the maritime exposure of the 
State. In the coastal region the heat is tempered by land 
and sea breezes and the climate is pleasant and healthy. 

The periods of the North East monsoon 
(commencing in late October and ending in March) and the 
South West monsoon (May to September) may be considered 
as the two seasons of the year. The North East monsoon 
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is accompanied by heavy rains, and a distinct drop in the 
temperature during the months of November, December, 
January and February. 

The average rainfall on the coast is 130 inches 
and inland on the plains along the course’of the Kelantan 
river 115 inches. Little or nothing is known of the rainfall 
on the mountain ranges within the State and forming its 
boundaries. 

The distribution of the rainfall is its most 
important feature. At Kota Bharu the average rainfall 
over 27 years was 122 inches. Of this 50 inches fell during 
the eight months February to September and the remaining 
72 inches during the four months October to January. 
There are, however, great variations in the annual rainfall 
during the 27 years of record, the lowest being 85 inches 
(1932) and the highest 194 inches (1922). 

Seventy-five inches have been recorded in one 
month, and as much as 21 inches in 24 hours, 

December is the wettest month with an average of 
26 inches and April the driest with 4 inches. 

The warmest months are April, May, June and 
July and the coolest November, December, January and 
February. 


4. Little is known of the early history of Kelantan 
but the name is said to be derived from the two Malay words 
“‘Gelam Hutan’’, a species of swampy jungle (Malaleuca 
Leucadendron), which originally covered much of the 
coastal area. A Chinese Chronicler, Chao Je Kua, writing 
about the year 1225, mentions it as subject to the Kingdom 
of Palembang. Portuguese and Dutch maps of the 16th 
century give the name, and some show a town near the 
coast, but references to the country are few. Towards the 
end of the 18th century, the Siamese established suzerainty, 
which continued till 1909, when it was transferred to Great 
Britain and a British Adviser, - ‘‘ Whose advice the Sultan 
undertakes to follow in all matters of administration other 
than those touching the Moslem religion and local Malay 
custom’’ - appointed. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 


5. The present Ruler is His Highness the Sultan Sir 
Ismail ibni Almarhum Sultan Mohamed, IV, K.C.M.G. who 
succeeded his father in 1920. The supreme authority in 
the State is vested in the Sultan who exercises it subject to 
the advice and consent of the British Adviser who is 
responsible to the High Commissioner for the Malay States 
who resides in Singapore. 


6. The Agreement between Great Britain and 
Kelantan dated 22nd October, 1910, gives recognition to the 
fact that the State is under the protection of Great Britain 
and defines the principles on which the Government of the 
State shall be conducted. Amongst other matters this 
Agreement provides that the written consent of the British 
Adviser, or above certain limits the written consent of His 
Majesty’s Government, must be obtained before any 
individual or company other than a native or natives of 
the State of Kelantan is appointed an official or is allowed 
to hold agricultural or mining land. 


7. Incarrying on the general administration of the 
country the Sultan is assisted by a State Council consisting 
of 15 Members including the British Adviser, the Assistant 
Adviser and the Legal Adviser, the Sultan himself being 
President. The Council meets once a week for the 
transaction of general business. All laws are passed by 
the State Council. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
POPULATION 


8. The following table shows the population of the 
State by race and sex:- 
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3. It will be seen from the above table that the total 
estimated population is 369,411 of whom 336,201 are Malays. 
‘The number of Chinese, who predominate so largely in 
many parts of Malaya, is only 18,391; and judging from the 
1931 Census records about half of these are locally bora 
Kelantan Chinese. Kelantan is the one pre-eminently 
Malay State in the Peninsula; and as the Malays of the 
State are good workers being both industrious and adaptable 
and capable of long hours and heavy work, an immigrant 
population here is not required. A slight exception to this 
may be the dwindling and now very small Tamil labour 
force on European-owned estates; and these labourers are 
in many eases being replaced by Malays. The Malay is 
quite capable of performing all work required in the State: 
he is a good agricultural labourer, he is the only kind of 
labourer employed by the Public Works Department and he 
can erect buildings and bridges and carry out other such 
works. He is also a trader, particularly amongst his own 
people. There is competition amongst this large Malay 
population; and if they are left to themselves this competi- 
tion will ensure progress. But if they continue to be 
exposed to the fierce and unrestricted competition of other 
Asiatic races whose environment over centuries has 
produced in them exceptional qualities of character and 
industry against which few nations can prevail, then the 
Malays of this State must gradually yield all along the line 
and lose the position which they now hold. Economic 
penetration by such immigrant races must be prejudicial 
to their progress and their development. The declaration 
of Malay Reservation areas under a law based on the 
Malay Reservations Enactment of the Federated Malay 
States has helped them to retain their lands; but something 
more is required to prevent them being ousted from the 
trade in many articles, as they have been in the rubber 
dealing business. Moreover their case is still worse if the 
persons who oust them are of a type who have no interest 
in them beyond exploiting them and who cannot be relied 
on to give them a fair deal. It is the protection of the 
race rather than of the individual which is the problem 
always before the Government; and this problem still 
remains to be solved. There would be no problem if there 
were no Asiatic immigrant population. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 


10. The State provides at Kota Bharu a General 
Hospital (192 beds) with a secund class ward anda special 
ward for sick prisoners; a small European Hospital; a 
Female Hospital (60 beds) which includes a Malay ward, a 
non-Malay ward, anda second class ward; a Hospital for 
Mental diseases with two Malay wards and one Female 
ward; and an Isolation Hospital. At Knala Krai there is 
a District Hospital (56 beds); at Tumpat an out-door 
Dispensary with an emergency ward and a quarantine camp; 
and at Pasir Puteh an out-door Dispensary. Inaddition a 
Travelling Dispensary is also maintained, which regulary 
visits outlying stations. 


11. The larger Estates in the State provide their 
own hospital accommodation and medical attendance for 
their employees. 


12. The Medical Staff at persent consists of a Chief 
Medical Officer, two European Medical Officers, a European 
Matron, two Nursing Sisters and a number of Asiatic 
assistants, including Indians, Chinese and Malays. 


13. Dr. L. W. Evans held the appointment of Chief 
Medical Officer, Dr. J. HW. Bowyer that of Health Officer, 
Dr. J. W. Geale that of Medical Officer, Ulu Kelantan and 
Miss M. Brebner that of Matron in charge of European 
Hospital and Asiatic Female Hospital throughout the year. 


14. The total expenditure of the Medical Department 
was $170,717.39 as compared with $199,502.50 in 1931, and 
the revenue collected amounted to $9,933.84 as against 
$10,201.77 collected during the previous year. This reduction 
in expenditure has been brought about by rigorous economy 
in the use of dressings etc., by slight reduction in the diets, 
by only admitting to hospital cases who could not be treated 
as out-patients and by reducing the staff wherever possible. 
Great credit is due to the Chief Medical Officer for the 
successful manner in which he has carried out the policy of 
reducing expenditure enforced upon the Government, 
without at the same time reducing the efficiency of his 
department. 
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15. No new enactment affecting public health was 
passed by the State Council during the year, but an amend- 
ment to the Deleterious Drugs Enactment (No. 12 of 1930) 
was passed on 8th October, 1932, to add various preparations 
of morphine to the schedule of Deleterious Drugs (Notifica- 
tion No. 63 of 1932). 


16. No satisfactory index in figures of the general © 
health of the State is available, as Birth and Death registra- 
tion is still imperfect, and hospital admissions and 
dispensary attendances are partly dependent on other 
factors. The proportion of deaths at various ages is 
also impossible to assess as the Malay keeps no record of 
his age. It is only rarely that parents of the agricultural 
class will even hazard an estimate of the age even of a 
young child. Malays are infants, children, adults or old. 
They attempt to estimate their age from some memorable 
event, but these are few and far between in Kelantan; for 
the present generation there are only the great wind (1880) 
and the Tok Janggut rebellion (1915) and the 1926-1927 
flood (Ayer Merah). Old people will merely give the age 
as ‘‘Angin’’ meaning that they are of the ‘‘Great Wind’’ 
period; or they may be a little more exact and state that 
they had gone to school at the time of ‘‘Tok Janggut’’; 
or a mother will say that her child had “started wearing 
clothes”? at the time of the “Great Flood’’. 


17. There was no epidemic of the more serious 
infectious diseases during the year, and the commoner 
causes of ill health with the exception of Pneumonia appear 
to have been less prevalent than usual. Qne hundred and 
seventy -four cases of Pneumonia with 38 deaths were 
admitted to Hospitals (compared with 107 cases with 27 
deaths during 1931). 


18. Malaria appears to have been even less prevalent 
than last year, and accounted for only 15.6% of admissions 
to Government Hospitals (compared with 17.4% in 1931 and 
25.39% for 1930) and 21.3% to Estate Hospitals (compared 
with 31.3% in 1931 and 46.2% in 1930) while only 3 out of 20 
patients admitted to the European Hospital (all from 
Estates) suffered from this disease (compared with 6 out of 
26 admissions in 1931). 


19. Five thousand five hundred and forty-five 
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in-patients were treated in the Government Tospitals as 
compared with 6132 in 1931, and there were 229,155 
attendances at the Dispensaries, including the Travelling 
Dispensary, as compared with 114,814 in the previous year. 


20. The admissions, deaths and death rates from 
the principal diseases treated at Hospital during 1932 
were as follows :— : 


: No. of Percentage 
Disease. Admissions. Deaths. of Deaths. 
Malaria 835 27 3.23 
Ankylostomiasis 482 10 2.08 
Pneumonia Lobar 167 36 21.5 
Broncho Pneumonia 7 2 28.5 
Bronchitis 106 1 0.94 
Phthisis 110 29 26.36 
Dysentery 118 3 2.6 
Syphilis 177 eu = 
Yaws 411 = — 
Uleers 1009 ade ae 
Beri-beri 25 3 12.0 


21. Perhaps the outstanding event of the year was 
the extraordinarily useful work done by the Travelling 
Dispensary which visited an average of 28 villages weekly. 
The total number of attendances was 103,994 as compared 
with 56,000 in 1931. Of this total 101,498 were Malays. 
As many as 1000 cases have been dealt with in a day, a 
large percentage being cases of yaws requiring intravenous 


injections. 


22. Apart from the Travelling Dispensary the out- 
patient attendance at all Dispensaries has been trebled 
during the last 10 years. Omitting Kuala Krai, most of 
these patients are Malays and the percentage of Malays 
attending Kota Bharu Dispensary as out-patients has 
inereased from 25% to over 80% during this period. 


23. The total number of persons vaccinated during 
the year was 25,801. This is the greatest number ever done 
in one yearin Kelantan. It is common to get letters from 
Penggawas. (District Head-men) asking that a vaccinator 
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be sent toa district that has not been visited by a Travelling 
Vaccinator for some time. 


24. Nineteen new cases of leprosy were seen, 14 of 
whom were natives of Kelantan. 


25. Aboriginal Tribes. The aboriginal tribes - Sakai 
and Semang- inhabit only the most inaccessible parts of 
Kelantan and rarely visit the opened-up part of the State 
or communicate with other races. Little is therefore known 
of their more prevalent diseases. 

Several were seen by the Chief Medical Officer 
while inspecting the Ulu Nenggiri in August; and 2 Sakai 
men were brought to hospital for treatment. It was 
gathered that malaria, skin diseases and yaws were common 
among their tribes and these men took back large quantities 
of the ointment and quinine to treat other cases. 

In November one of these paticnts returned to 
Kota Bharu Hospital bringing with him 5 others, who were 
detained for treatment until all were cured. These men 
had come the whole way about 150 miles by bamboo raft. 

Of the 8 Sakais admitted, all harboured hook- 
worms and 6 round-worms in addition. The blood of all was 
examined but only one showed sub-tertian parasites. One 
had active yaws, while only one had skin disease (Tinea 
Imbrieata)-(which does not appear to be as common among 
them as generally supposed). 





26. The Kota Bharu Hospital continues to be ina 
position to give courses of Pasteur treatment in all cases of 
rabies. Five eases(all Malays) were given treatment during 
the year. 


27. Veterinary. Only six cases of Anthrax in cattle 
and buffaloes were diagnosed and confirmed as against 67 
in the previous year. There were 2 cases of rabies in dogs 
as compared with one in 1931. Prophylactic inoculations 
of dogs against rabies were employed, the vaccine or 
emulsion being supplied by the Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Kuala Lumpur. 


28. There was a small out-break of Fowl Cholera in 
the month of February in Kota Bharu. All sick fowls were 
killed and all necessary precautions taken, and the out-break 
subsided. 
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29. <Allthe milch-cattle sheds, slaughter houses and 
markets were frequently visited by the Veterinary Inspector 
who gave advice whenever necessary. 


30. Meteorological. Rainfall at Kota Bharu was 


84.68 inches, being 37.03 inches below the normal, and the 
driest year during the 27 years of record. The months of 
June, July, August, September and October had their normal 
rainfall. All other months showed a deficit, the greatest 
being December 10.92 inches, and January 8.03 inches below 
the normal. The temperature was slightly below normal. 
January was the coolest month with a mean temperature 
of 76.3°F and May the hottest with 82.6°F.. The highest 
temperature recorded at Kota Bharu was 95°F on 5th May, 
and the lowest 64°F on 7th March, 1932. 





CHAPTER V. 
HOUSING. 


31. The population of Kelantan outside the towns 
being almost exclusively Malay peasantry, the houses are 
of the simplest Malay type, constructed of palm thatch, 
bark or bamboo and raised a few feet off the ground on 
piles. The wealtheir house owner may construct his 
dwelling of sawn planks and wooden tiles often imported 
from Siam. As a family increases, the tendency is often 
to enlarge the original house by a built-on accretion 
constructed of the same simple and cheap materials and 
connected with it by an open platform. Such houses, being 
freely ventilated, are healthy enough. Housing of Indian, 
Malay and Chinese estate labourers is conditioned by the 
Indian Labour and Non-Indian Labour Enactments under 
the supervision of the Health Officer. The type of building 
lines compares very favourably with those found elsewhere 
in the Peninsula. 


32. Houses in the towns are, for the most part, either 
two storied wooden or brick shop-buildings with living 
accommodation on the upper story, constructed and occupied 
by Chinese and Indian merchants, or of the Malay dwelling- 
house type. This latter may be as elementary as the 
country peasant’s dwelling; or a substantial two storied 
wooden building standing in its own grounds. The Malay 
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town-land holder is tenacious of his property, and the 
tendency to utilise every square foot of his holding for 
building purposes has led to a certain amount of over- 
crowding in the past. 


33. The Municipal and Health Department now 
operate a few simple rules to regulate this evil anda Town 
Advisory Board consisting of unofficials and including the 
Government Health Officer, the Government Engineer, and 
the Government Surveyor are engaged in devising a 
progressive lay out of the main town Kota Bharu. 

No house can now be built in a Municipal area and 
no constructive alterations to existing buildings carried out 
until the plan has been scrutinised and approved by the 
Municipal Department. 

Government servants are almost entirely Malays 
and practically all of them own their own houses. Quarters 
are provided rent-free for European officers. There are 
no building Societies. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION. 
MINERALS. 


34. The quantities and values of minerals exported 
during the last three years are as follows :— 


1930 1931 1932 
Tons Value Duty Tons Value Duty Tons Value Duty 


Tin-Ore 3.4 $3,799 $379.90 1.35 $959 $95.90 


Gold-Ore_ .. rs ad . ae .. Tahils ; 
202.3 $9,289 $464.45 
Manga- Tons 
nese Ri - we. te ee 50 = $420 


35. There was no activity in tin owing to the tin 
restriction scheme. 


36. But the year was marked by great activity in gold 
prospecting in Ulu Kelantan and Kelantan Bharu. 88 Gold 
Prospecting Licences were issued during the year and 70 
still remained in force at the end of the year. A considerable 
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number of applications were under consideration. Six 
Agreements for Gold Mining Leases with an aggregate 
area of 860 acres were issued. A number of gold *lampa- 
ning’’ licences were issued. 


37. An Enactment (No. 8 of 1932) was passed to 
regulate gold-buying and gold royalty. Under this law no 
one is allowed to buy gold except he be licensed by the 
Government; and a royalty of 5% ad valorem has to be 
paid on all gold won. On production of the receipt for 
royalty, exporters are exempted from the export duty of 
5%. This law applies only to raw gold, that is to say gold 
won by mining in Kelantan. 


38. There was reason to believe that a considerable 
quantity of gold was smuggled out of the State mainly by 
Chinese without the payment of either royalty or export 
duty. One Chinese was fined $4,500/- for evasion of duiy 
at the boundary at Gua Musang; he had been allowed to 
leave the State by the Customs subordinate staff at Gua 
Musang, so unfortunately he got away with the gold, but he 
was arrested subsequently in Penang and brought back to 
Kelantan where he was tried and convicted. It would be in 
the interests of the State and its revenue if both the gold 
buying and the gold mining were in the hands of persons or 
bodies of higher standing and commercial integrity. 


AGRICULTURE. 


39. The activities of the indigenous population are 
entirely dependent on agriculture the products of which fall 
into two classes, those primarily intended for home consump- 
tion and those intended for export. Of the first class rice 
takes a leading position occupying as it does a greater area 
than any other crop grown in the country; while sweet 
potatoes, tapioca, yams, ground-nut, tobacco, sugar cane, 
ginger and bananas and other fruits are produced in verying 
quantities. Of the exported products, rubber represents 
the greatest value followed by copra and areca-nut. 


40. Rice. Both wet and dry land types of the crop 
are cultivated though the latter requiring more labour per 
acre in return for a smaller yield is confined to those areas 
which cannot be irrigated by methods at present available 
tothe peasant. The services of an Irrigation Engineer and 
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funds placed at the disposal of the State by the Colonial 
Development Fund have opened up possibilities of increasing 
yields over all types of land and reducing annual fluctuations 
in crop to a minimum. 

1931—32 Season. The crop was harvested under 
ideal weather conditions and proved to be one of the best 
secured fora number of years. A surplus over the require- 
ments of the indigenous population was obtained and a 
certain amount of export of rice to Trengganu and the 
Federated Malay States took place, a trade which has not 
been possible for a long time. During the year only 
3,936.95 tons of rice were imported as against 8,221.29 tons 
for the previous year and 24.58 tons were exported as 
compared with no export for 1931. The difference 
represents the amount consumed by aliens who prefer rice 
from their own country, and that portion of the town 
population who prefer fully milled white rice to the local 
product. 

1932—33 Season. The dry land crop was fortu- 
nate in experiencing ideal weather after planting and will 
give a heavy yield for this type of padi. In certain localities 
the wet padi crop was unfortunate in receiving a serious 
setback by drought in the nursery stages from which it has 
not properly recovered. These localities will produce a 
smaller crop per acre than in the 1931—32 season but it 
is believed that an increased acreage planted in the State 
will more than compensate in total yield for any local 
discrepancies of this nature. 


41. Towards the end of the year consideration was 
given to imposing an import duty on rice. In the last few 
days of the year a decision was arrived at to bring such a 
duty into force towards the beginning of 1933. The money 
obtained therefrom to be placed to the credit of a special 
fund to be called ‘‘Irrigation Fund’’ for the maintenance 
and the extension of irrigation works and for the payment 
of irrigation staff. 


42. In para: 35 of the Annual Report for 1931 
mention was made of a grant from the Colonial Development 
Fund towards the cost of irrigation schemes for rice lands. 
In this connection Mr. W. J.D. Pinkerton, A. M.I. C. E., was 
seconded from the Drainage and Irrigation Department, 
Malaya, to carry out the investigations, and assumed duty 
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ou the 12th of January. During the year survey work was 
carried on generally on the coastal plain and particularly 
in the Pasir Puteh area where three permanent dams 
were constructed to improve irrigation in that district and 
to permit of a close study of conditions relating to the 
subject. The available water supply from these dams is 
only sufficient for supplementary service and will not render 
the areas entirely immune from very lengthy periods of 
drought; but during normal seasons great benefit will accrue 
from their construction. A tube well was installed in Kota 
Bharu district and after much persuasion the peasants 
were induced to plant up a small area of wet padi on what 
has hitherto been dry padi land. The crop being raised 
shows great promise and has aroused much interest among 
the Malays. A preliminary investigation was made in Pulai 
where there is a small and energetic group of Chinese padi 
planters who have been there for generations and have 
intermingled with the aboriginal population. A considerable 
area of potential padi land is available for extension. A 
reconnaissance was carried out in the Sokor valley with a 
view to obtaining a suitable site for a large storage 
reservoir for supply of irrigation water to extensive areas 
on the west side of the Kelantan River; and the results of 
this indicate that it will be of value to carry out an 
investigation in some detail. Mr. C.D. Gee, A. M.1.C. E., 
Consulting Engineer for the scheme, visited Kelantan once 
during the year. 


43. Sweet potato is not grown in large areas but 
rather as a garden crop, the majority of peasants planting 
a few square yards in the vicinity of their houses to serve 
as a subsidiary food supply and in the vicinity of markets 
asource of actual cash. 


44. Tapioca cultivation is chiefly confined to localities 
adjoining towns and villages where the crop is converted 
into ready eash and consumed in the rough state, no portion 
being converted into flour. 


45. Sugar cane is cultivated in the vicinity of markets 
and in areas where transport is readily available. The 
majority of the crop is consumed in the unmanufactured 
state while a portion is ground in native mills and a coarse 
sugar produced for local use. 
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46. Tobacco is grown during the dry season on rice 
and other lands and is entirely consumed locally. The crop 
is wellcared for but only a very rough sun-curing is effected 
and market reports state that the leaf would be unsaleable 
for manufacturing purposes. The area under tobacco in 
1932 showed a marked increase as compared with 1931. 


47. Ground nuts and ginger are cultivated to a small 
extent but these and other pulse and spice crops are produced 
in insufficient quantities to meet local requirements. 


48. Fruit. The main fruit harvest in the State is 
later in the year than that on the west coast of the peninsula. 
A very heavy crop was harvested in 1932 and prices were 
correspondingly low. The variety of fruits grown is poor. 


49. Coco-nuts. The voco-nut crop in Kelantan is 
liable to extreme seasonal and annual variation. The 
harvest gathered in 1932 was a poor one, a point proved 
by an export of 4,012.56 tons of copra for the year as against 
6,497.82 tons for 1931. As a result of the peasant’s 
inability to wait for his profits and his fear of losing weight 
by drying, the locally produced copra is of very poor 
quality and receives corresponding prices. 


50. Areca-nut though only planted casually through- 
out holdings and not in definite areas provides a very useful 
adjunct to the peasant’s income. A heavy harvest was 
taken in 1932 and a total of 1,393 tons exported. The price 
to the cultivator was about $2.50 per pikul. 


51. Rubber cultivation in the State is carried on by 
both European and native planters and a total of 139,346 
acres has been alienated for the cultivation of this crop. 
Owing to the low price offered little interest has been taken 
in many of the small holdings and little tapping done with 
the exception of a short period in August when a rise in 
price occurred. The native product is low grade wet block 
rubber bringing only $3.50 per pikul at the end of the 
year. 5,146.00 tons of rubber valued at $822,616.00 were 
exported from the State as compared with 6,384 tons valued 
at $1,157,303.00 in 1931. 


52. During the year under review two agricultural 
experiment stations were opened by the embryo Department 
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of Agriculture, one station being confined to work on wet 
and the other on dry land rice. 


53. Two boys were selected and sent to the School of 
Agriculture for training to fit them for appointment as 
subordinate officers of the Department of Agriculture. 


54. Agricultural effort by the European section of 
the community is mainly concentrated on the production of 
rubber though two coco-nut estates and one mixed holding 
are under Europeon management. 


55. Owing to the low price of rubber 14 Estates 
ceased tapping entirely during the year and all other estates 
considerably reduced their activities in this direction, thus 
necessitating reductions in both staff and labour forces. 
Budded rubber occupies an area of 2,000 acres, is confined 
entirely to European owned estates and comprises about 
2% of the total plauted area in the State. 


Livestock. 


56. Kelantan carries a stock of 36,494 buffaloes and 
125,125 head of cattle of all ages, these figures representing 
an increase of 2,217 buffaloes and 12,524 cattle over the 
previous year. In the past no adequate provision has been 
made for the grazing of this stock and local agriculturists 
have no notion of stall feeding with the result that the cattle 
are, except in certain localities, of poor quality. Steps have 
been taken during the year to increase the areas reserved 
for grazing but education of the peasant in animal husbandry 
must await the development of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Cattle and buffaloes are kept for draft and meat 
supply only as milk does not feature in the ration of the 
native. 


57. The quota restricting the export of cattle and 
buffaloes was removed during the year and the export duty 
reduced from $3.00 to $2.00 per head in an endeavour to 
foster the industry. A total of 312 head valued at $12,115 
were exported as'compared with 171 head valued at $7,430 
in the previous year. 


58. The keeping of poultry, sheep and goats further 
supplements the food supply and the income of the peasant, 
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although the first at least receive little care, being given no 
hand feeding or adequate housing. The local hens are poor 
table birds and poor layers, but improved feeding and 
housing together with hybridisation with imported breeds 
should prove very profitable to both peasant and State. A 
very considerable export trade already exists and during the 
year the export duty on poultry was reduced from 20 cts. 
to 10 ets. per head with a view to encouraging this. Ducks 
are of good quality while sheep and goats are poor. The 
quota governing the export of the two latter types of stock 
was removed during the year while the export duty of $2.50 
per head was reduced to $1.50 and made applicable to males 
only. 
Total exports for the year were:— 


Poultry 24,671 head valued at $6,215.00 
Sheep & goats 62 ,, s $245.00 


FisHERIEs. 


59. The Malay coastal population lives mainly by 
fishing except when high seas are running during the North 
East Monsoon period and it is too rough for them to put 
out. The fishermen are all Malays. 


60. Unlike the conditions obtaining in all the Western 
States of the Malay Peninsula, fishing as well as marketing 
of the output is done in Kelantan exclusively by Malays, 
the Chinese being concerned only with the export and import 
of dried and salted fish. The result is that fish is fresh 
and very much cheaper than elsewhere. 


61. The revenue derived from fishing licences issued 
during 1932 amounted to $839.00 compared with $650.00 in 
the previous year. The principal methods employed for 
catching fish are by means of various kinds of nets, blats 
and lines. The number of blats erected during the year in 
the estuaries of the different rivers amounted to 552. Only 
one blat was built in the sea. 


62. Most of the fish caught is sold fresh at the 
different markets and consumed locally, but some is also ex- 
ported in the form of dried and salted fish. The weight of 
fresh fish of allvarieties dealt with at these markets during 
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the year amounted to 904 tons, and that of dried and salted 
fish (exported) to 753.82 tons valued at $59,094 as against 
820.64 tons valued at $98,136 in 1931. Dried and salted fish 
to the amount of 59.17 tons valued at $4,516 was also 
imported into the State during 1932, as compared with 85.12 
tons valued at $6,741 in the previous year. 


63. The storms of the North-East Monsoon about 
November and December nearly every year take their toll 
of the fishing community on the coast. These fishermen 
are courageous and put out to sea in small craft risking 
the bad weather. 

At Tumpat on 2nd December two Malays- Wan 
Jusoh bin Sulong and Che’ Muda bin Che’ Seman - went out 
fishing in a small perahu (native boat). Nothing has been 
heard of them since. 

On 7th December a perahu set out from Bachok 
at 6 a.m. with five men on board. About 3 p.m. they 
started to come back. The wind sprang up, and when 
about 50 yards from the shore an extra large wave 
capsized the perahn. They all swam for the shore except 
Yaman bin Haji Said who was unatle to swim; he disap- 
peared and his body has not been found. 

Again off Bachok on 8th December a perahu with 
a crew of four capsized in the rough sea and sank. A kolek 
went out to their rescue and managed to bring all the crew 
ashore. Wachik bin Samat of Kampong Melawi died 
shortly after being rescued. 

At 6 a. m. on 7th December from Cherang Ruku 
four men went out to sea ina perahu fishing. When they 
left it was calm, but during the day the wind rose and there 
was ahigh searunning. Onthe return journey when about 
2 of a mile from the mouth of the Semerak river a following 
sea pooped the perahu and she sank. They all started to 
swim for the shore, but Mamat did not reach the shore 
although he was seen to be holding the side of the perahu. 
He has not been seen since. He may have been taken by a 
shark as there are many off Kuala Semerak. 


MANUFACTURES. 


64. During the year the Government received appli- 
cations for permission to erect a match factory (by an 
Indian), a rice mill (by a British firm)and an arrack factory 
(by a Ceylonese). Before the year closed a very up-to-date 
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building had been erected for a match factory, while a small 
experimental rice mill was in working order. No progress 
had been made as regards the arrack factory. The match 
factory will employ a daily labour force of 120 Malays, 
which will be of benefit to the State and will give these 
peasant workers money with which to pay their land rents 
and other fees to the Government. 


CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 


65. The total value of imports and exports including 
re-exports, bullions and parcels post for the last six years is 
as follows: 


Exports and Favourable 
Year, Imports. re-exports. trade balance. 
1927 $6,530,025 $9,021,746 + $2,491,741 
1928 $7,356,769 $6,213,236 - $1,143,533 
1929 $7,522,954 $7,983,889 + $ 460,935 
1930 $6,276,226 $4,189,374 - $2,086,852 
1931 $2,977,158 $2,854,079 — $ 123,079 
1932 $3,161,326 $2,428,196 ~ $ 733,130 


66. 11% of the imports into Kelantan in 1932 were 
from Siam as compared with 18% in 1931. This reduction 
is due almost entirely to a big drop in the value and 
quantity of rice imported from Siam. 

With this exception the major part of the export 
and import trade was with Singapore, as the distributing 
centre for goods going to and coming from other countries. 


67. The distribution of foreign trade per head of the 
population was $18.07 as compared with $18.88 in 1930. 


68. Itis not possible to give accurate figures of the 
goods received from or sent to foreign countries by the 
intermediary of Singapore, but the major part of the export 
trade via Singapore is with the United Kingdom and the 
United States and the import trade with the United Kingdom, 
British India, Burma, the Continent of Europe, Netherlands . 
Indies, Japan and the United States of America. 
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69. The main decreases in the value of exports were 
as follows: 


Poultry nes $4,400 approximately 
Salted fish ae $9,800 
Arecanuts dried ... $91,000 
Copra ... $143,000 
Rubber «.. $400,000 
Damar ie 94 
Jewellery en 340 


The latter decrease is due to increased melting 
of jewellery prior to export. 


70. The value of goods exported increased in the 
following instances: 


Cattle a8 $5,500 approximately 
Swine Re $2,300 
Blachan isis $1,600 
Fresh Coconuts ... $2,500 
Eggs wets 910 
Fresh fruits aa $4,300 
Hides & Skins ... $10,000 
Jelutong .. $12,000 
Sarongs (printed)... $ 1,000 
Sarongs (Silkk) ... $ 8,400 
Bullion (gold) ... $300,000 


The big increase in the export of Bullion is due 
to the rise in the price of gold in terms of sterling and 
only a little to the increased amount of gold mined. The 
increases in exports of eggs, fresh fruits and other products 
are the result of the opening of the through railway to 
Singapore and suggest that a much larger export in such 
products may develop. 


71. During the year the slump in prices continued to 
affect the country, the income of which depends mainly on 
the export of raw materials. The quantity and value of the 
exports of the principal export commodities, rubber, copra, 
and betelnuts experienced a further fall from the 1931 level. 


72. Buta balanced view of the trade position will not 
merely regard the great shrinkage in volume and values of 
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the last two years. It will rather give due weight to the 
fact that the figures of the previous years were without a 
sound foundation, were expanded solely by the then price of 
rubber and were in fact a gamble on rubber. Everyone 
including the Government was living as it were in a rubber 
paradise inside a rubber balloon: as soon as the balloon 
was pricked a collapse was bound to follow. There is reason 
rather for a balanced optimism and for the view that the 
State is getting down to a truer sense of values and toa 
healthier condition of affairs. Previously everything was 
done on borrowed money. Experience has now shown the 
dangers of this, and brought with it a realisation that 
eredit is only for those persons who understand its obli- 
gations and will honourably fulfil them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


73. Unlike the western States, Kelantan is not 
dependent on immigrant labour. 

During 1932 the entire Public Works Department 
labour force, 55% of the labour of the larger estates and 
26% of the Federated Malay States Railways employees 
were Malays. 


74. Malays. The vast majority of Malay labourers 
live in their own homes and are in fact small scale peasant 
proprietors. In many cases they work as paid labourers 
for 14 or 15 days only per month, and devote the rest of 
the month to their own cultivation of food-stuffs. Wage 
rates were 20-40 cents on estates, 40-50 cents on the railway, 
and 35-45 cents in the Public Works Department. 

The cost of living is naturally closely allied to 
the padicrop each year. Despite the floods of December, 
1931, the 1932 crops were adequate, and the price of Kelan- 
tan rice, except in the Ulu during January-April, averaged 
under 20 cents per gantang. 





75. South Indians. Standard wages prescribed in 
Ulu Kelantan District, where all the European estates 
which employ Indians are located, were 47 cents for men, 
and 37 cents for women. Employees of the Government 
Railway in Kelantan were paid the same rates. 
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The price of food-stuffs gernerally remained 
low. On most estates employing South Indian labourers, 
there are shops, where the price of food-stuffs is controlled. 

The standard cost of living budget averaged 
$7.80 per month. For labourers who eat Kelantan rice 
this budget is reduceable to $6.90. 

Many labourers also cultivate their own food- 
stuffs on allotments provided by their estates. There was 
a marked increase in these allotments during 1932. Labour- 
ers unable to earn sufficient to balance their budgets were, 
on application to the Labour Office, repatriated. During 
1932, 247 adults, 54 minors and 29 infants were repatriated. 
All South Indian labourers are adequately housed by their 
employers, and given free medical treatment. 


76. There are Post Office Savings Banks in Kuala 
Krai, Nal and Temangan. Some estates also keep “Coolie 
Deposit Accounts’? and help labourers to send remittances 
to India. The majority of the labourers have their savings 
in cattle, goats or sheep or in the form of jewellery. 


77. Chinese. Chinese labour is employed largely on 
contract. Those employed on daily wages earned 35 to 50 
cents per day on estates, 50 to 70 cents on mines and 
quarries and 50 to 80 cents on the Railway. 


78. North Indians. Some 80 Northern Indians were 
employed as daily labourers during the year, at wages 
ranging from 30 to 80 cents. 





79. Wage Claims etc. Action was taken by the 
Labour Department in 41 cases during theyear. Theclaims 
involved amounted to $11,466/- and affected the interests of 
594 labourers. 

The amount of $9,826.69 was recovered and dis- 
bursed to the labourers. 

Recourse to criminal courts was necessary in one 
case only, where the employer was charged with 


(1) late payment of wages under section 58A 


(2) payment in other than legal tender under 
section 82A of the Indian Immigration 
Enactment No. 2 of 1927, Kelantan. 


and convicted on both charges and fined. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


80. The Education Department is now placed again 
under the charge of a Malay Inspector of Schools seconded 
from the joint Education Department of the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, the appointment 
of Superintendent of Education having fallen into abeyance 
by the transfer on the 24th February, 1932, of Mr. H.R. 
Carey to Johore. Mr.Carey was first engaged in March, 
1931, but owing to the pressing need for reduction in 
expenditure his services could not be retained. This was 
regrettable as he was making great improvements in the 
organisation of the Department and in its teaching policy. 


81. The total number of Government Schools main- 
tained throughout the State during 1932 was 63 as against 61 
during the previous year. One school was closed down and 
3 new shools opened, namely, for Telok Ranjuna, Limau 
Kasturi and Lembah Jeram, which were all built at the 
expense of the inhabitants of those villages with a small 
amount of financial assistance from Government in each case. 


82. The number of pupils registered during the year 
was 4,294, an increase of 145 on that of the previous year, 
including 243 girls who studied together with the boys. 
1,024 boys had to leave school during 1932; the cause in each 
case was either overage, laziness or lack of sufficient aptitude. 
The average attendance was 2957.7 and percentage attend- 
auce 85.9. This low percentage was due to lack of 
uniformity in the padi planting and harvesting times, which 
necessitated the closing of the schools at periods differing 
from one another to enable the pupils to assist their parents 
on the rice-fields. 


83. Only 7 trained teachers were employed, the 
number of the untrained ones being 114. The low standard 
of attainments among the untrained teachers makes it 
impossible to expect much progress and the only proper 
course is to send as many iutelligent boys as possible to the 
Sultan Idris Training College at Tanjong Malim for the 
purpose of being trained as school teachers when Govern- 
ment funds permit. Standard V, i.e. the highest standard 
of Malay vernacular education, is at present taught at only 
one school in Kelantan - the Banggol School. 
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84. Basketry was taught at 29 schools, and the baskets 
were made of mengkuang, bamboo and rotan, these materials 
being provided by the students themselves. A considerable 
number of baskets of a better type and workmanship than 
was formerly the case was made during the year, but the 
trouble was to dispose of them owing to the absence of a 
local market. Carpentry was taught only at the Bunut 

Susu School. 


85. Forty six schools had vegetable gardening, an 
increase of 24 on the number for 1931. Padi cultivation was 
carried on at 38 schools, an increase of 27 on the number 
for the previous year. Both vegetable gardening and padi 
planting conducted by the school boys received considerable 
help from the principal Agricultural Officer (Mr. J. A. Craig) 
who reported on these activities as follows :— 


‘«Considerable attention has been paid to school 
cultivations throughout the year, during which 
46 gardens and 38 bendangs were in existence. 
A large number of visits were paid to these 
school plots by the writer during the year when 
demonstrations and advice in cultivation and 
manuring were given to teachers and children. 
The standard of cultivation attained in the great 
majority of gardens by the end of the year was 
very high and represented a great advance in 
that time. School padi fields where wet rice 
is grown are generally well cultivated and are 
planted with pure strain padis; where dry rice 
is grown however, the plots are poorly culti- 
vated, the teachers taking insufficient interest in 
the crop which requires endless attention. 
Kampong Pek School in the Ulu Kelantan 
district won the School Garden Competition 
Cup with a garden opened during the year on 
steep land under secondary growth. At the 
end of the year this garden represented a 
standard of cultivation of which’the teacher 
and children were justifiably proud. Pasir 
Mas and Peringat school gardens occupying 
second and third places respectively in the 
competition were also of an exceedingly high 
standard’” 
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The cup referred to above was presented for 
competition by Mr. Craig himself. 


86. The health and sanitation of these schools were 
more satisfactory than in previous years, the Government 
Medical Officer and dressers having regularly visited all 
schools near the roads as did also the Government Travel- 
ling Dispensary. 


87. The total expenditure for the ycar was $42,603.08 
as against $48,108.80 in 1931. The schools at Pasir Puteh 
and Kuala Krai also taught the Quran. Many other 
schools have asked to be provided with Quran and religious 
teachers, but this is out of the question in view of the 
financial situation. 


Non-GovernMENT ScHooLs. 


88. The Majlis Ugama Islam, in addition to its 
various activities in the interests of the State Religion 
(Islam), maintained one English School, one Malay School 
and one Religious School at Kota Bharu. There were 214 
students including 16 girls in the English School taught by 
8 teachers. The number of pupils at the Malay and 
Religious Schools was 645 including 131 girls under 9 
teachers. 

89. There were 16 private schools, some teaching 
English and others Chinese, as against 19 in 1931. Of 
the 9 English schools 2 closed down. The number remain- 
ing at the end of the year was 7 in Kota Bharu and 2 
in Ulu Kelantan. The total number of pupils at these 
private English schools was 295 taught by 13 teachers 
and the percentage of attendance was 83. The number 
of Chinese schools was 7, but one was closed down, 4 
remaining in Kota Bharu, one at Pasir Puteh and 2 in Ulu 
Kelantan. The total number of pupils was 315 taught by 
11 teachers, and the percentage of attendance 92.3. 


Epvucation oF KELaANTANESE OUTSIDE THE STATE. 


90. Two nephews of His Highness the Sultan, i.e. 
Tengku Abdullah and Tengku Indra Petra, have bcen 
maintained as students in England since 1931. The former 
is at Cambridge, and is keeping terms at Lincoln’s Inn, 
with a view to being called tothe Bar. The latter is at a 
public school. 
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91. Six boys were maintained during 1932 at the 
Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, 5 in Penang, 2 at the Trade 
School, Kuala Lumpur, 4 in Singapore, 7 at the Sultan Idris 
Training College, Tanjong Malim, and 2 at the Agricultural 
School, Serdang. 


Recistration o- Scuoots. 


82. The Assistant Adviser was appointed Registrar 
of Schools on the 22nd February, 1932, vice Mr. H. R. Carey 
transferred to Johore. The number of schools registered 
during the year was 6, namely, 5 English and 1 Chinese; 
and the number on the register as on 31st December was9 
English and 7 Chinese Schools. The registration fees 
collected amounted to $200/-. 


93. A serious state of affairs was found in the Wo 
Pen Chinese School at Kota Bharu on the visit of the 
Protector of Chinese from Singapore in September. This 
is the largest Chinese School in Kelantan with a big monthly 


general tax on the people of the State, and it was being 
mployed to teach the Chinese youth to hate and despise the 
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empty since. Two of the teachers who were found to be 
unregistered were convicted under Section 8 of the same 
Enactment. 


GENERAL. 


94. There were 4 troops of Boy Scouts including 165 
boys in all. A great deal of interest was, taken in this 
desirable movement, and it is to be hoped that as time ses 
on enthusiasm does not evaporate. 


95. Recreation in the form of various games including 
foot-ball was encouraged at the schools, and in June a sports 
meeting was held at Kota Bharu at which all the neighbour- 
ing schools competed. 


96. The population of the State consists almost 
entirely of Malay peasantry. They maintain themselves on 
their own small holdings and they are accustomed to settle 
their own difficulties. In a community such as this there is 
no necessity for orphanages. Or for the Government to 
make provision for maintenance in the event of accident, 
sickness or old age beyond the provision of the usual hospitals 
and the travelling dispensary which are described in Chapter 
IV of this Report. 


CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


97. The State possesses three ports- Tumpat, Bachok 
and Semerak-at which coasting steamers plying between 
Singapore and Bangkok call regularly both for passenger 
and goods traffic, except during the North East Monsoon 
(November, December and January) when sea transport 
becomes difficult and uncertain owing to heavy seas. Down 
to quite recent times this was the only means of communi- 
cation with the outside world, and trade was in those days 
dependent entirely upon the use of steamers and sailing 
vassels. The gross tonnage of steamers calling at these 
ports during 1932 was 122,886 as against 122,833 in the 
previous year; and the gross capacity of sailing vessels was 
91,006 piculs as against 93,168 piculs in 1931. 
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98. By rail the State has been for some years 
connected with Bangkok, and also with Penang through lower 
Siam and Kedah. Since the opening in 1931 of the East 
Coast Railway, there has been direct communication with 
Singapore through Pahang. Besides the daily slower 
trains, a fast through mail train with sleeping berths runs 
once a week in each direction and does the journey in less 
than 24 hours. 


99. Internal communication is by means of rivers, 
roads and railway. The rivers are still widely used as a 
medium of conveyance between places not connected by 
railway or roads. The total road mileage of the State at 
the end of the year was 208 miles and 144 chains. These 
roads are distributed over the North Eastern area of the 
State which is adequately served in this respect. The road 
system connects through Pasir Puteh with that of the 
adjoining State of Trengganu at Besut. There is no road 
connection with the Federated Malay States. The road 
which goes southward from Kota Bharu, the capital, ends 
43 miles away at Kuala Krai, the. headquaters of the Ulu 
Kelantan District; and from that point the Federated 
Malay States are reached by the railway line to Singapore 
which traverses Pahang. 


-100. The Federated Malay States Railway Admi- 
nistration maintains a railway line between Tumpat, the 
chief Port of the State, and Gua Musang, near the Pahang 
border a distance of 126 miles. From the Pasir Mas 
Station there is a branch line running up to Rantau Panjang 
on the Kelantan - Siamese boundary, a distance of 12 miles. 
This line connects with the Siamese railway system at 
Sungei Golok in Siamese territory. 


101. Hire cars, omnibuses and lorries are available 
on all roads in Kelantan for the conveyance of passengers 
as well as goods at moderate rates. 


Posts TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


102. There are Post Offices at Kota Bharu, Tumpat, 
Kuala Krai, Pasir Puteh, Temangan and Sungei Nal besides 
ten Postal Agencies at the more important railway stations 
throughout the State. All these six Post Offices are doing, 
in addition to the ordinary postal work, telegraphy, Cash-on 
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Delivery, Money Order & Savings Bank business, while 
Kota Bharu and Kuala Krai do also the work of Postal 
Insurance. 


103. The number of letters dealt with during the 
year was 662,277 received and 436,845 despatched as 
compared with 469,935 received and 369,574 despatched in 
1932. 


104. With the exception of four days continued and 
other short duration of interruption at times during the 
monsoon, the Kota Bharu-Kuala Lumpur telegraph line 
known as M 13 was maintained in order as were also the 
internal telegraph lines. The total number of telegrams 
received was 50,897 and despatched 21,344 as against 31,054 
and 29,892 respectively during the previous year. 


105. The telephone exchanges at Kota Bharu, 
Tumpat, and Kuala Krai were well maintained, the total 
number of subscribers at the end of the year being 81 as 
against 88 at the end of 1931. The principal towns of the 
State are well connected with each other by telephone. 


106. At present the Kelantan Government has no 
wireless installation of its own, the only wireless stations 
in the State being two in number erected and maintained 
by the Federated Malay States Railway Department at 
Kemubu and Krai respectively. 


107. The total number of Money Orders received 
was 667 with a total value of $14,046.69 as compared with 
616 with a total value of $14,816.04 in 1931. Money Orders 
issued to places outside Kelantan totalled 4,317 (value 
$101,527.66) as against 4,507 (value $125,589.64) in the 
previous year. The number of local Money Orders issued 
and cashed during the year was 151 with a total value of 
$2,346.23 as against 100 with a total value of $1,833.90 in 
1931. 


108. The gross sale of stamps was $54,965.20 being 
an increase of $278.26 over 1931. 


109. $2,170.16 was collected by the Post Offices as 
duty on goods imported by parcel post and paid to the 
Customs Office as against $2,416.89 in the previous year. 
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110. Depositors in the Savings Bank increased from 
237 at the end of 1931 to 386 at the end of 1932. The 
growing tendency towards thrift is shown by the increased 
number of depositors. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


111. The Banks doing business in Kelantan are as 
follows :— 
Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. at Kota Bharu. 
The Oversea-Chinese Banking Corporation Ltd. 
at Kota Bharu. 
The branch of the Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. at Kuala 
Krai was closed on the last working day of 1931. There are 
no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks. 


112. The currency and weights and measures in use 
are those of the Colony of the Straits Settlements. The 
dollar is fixed at 2s-4d. 


CHAPTER XII. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 
113. Approved Estimates ... ... $159,141.75 
Loan Account Items ... ... 30,655.22 
189,796.97 
Expenditure see eee = 153,434.76 
Savings ead ves 35,962.21 
Revoted to 1933 ees 400.00 
$189,796.97 


The cost of supervision, excluding other charges, 
was 16.75%. 

Of the work done during the year 13.58% was 
done by contract and on indent and 86.42% was done by 
direct labour. ; 
The revenue collected during the year was 
$2,312.54. 


114. Two hundred and eight miles of road were 
upkept at a cost of $72,440.00 being $348.00 a mile. 
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In maintenance of Kelantan roads, repairs to 
bridges are always a heavy item. During the year under 
review $12,250.00 was spent on this. To replace a previous 
bridge over the Yong river which had been destroyed by 
flood, a trussed timber bridge of 84 feet span was construc- 
ted. This is believed to be the longest span timber bridge 
in the Peninsula. 


2 miles 65 chains of road were repainted with 
asphalt during the year. 


115. A small Jail with concrete walls and tiled roof 
was constructed for Bachok Police Station at a cost of 
$2,000.00 


116. The market at Machang was removed and 
re-erected on a raised surface in Kubang Pasu district 
of Kota Bharu. 


117. Investigations of ground waters and experi- 
ments with wells were carried out during the year with a 
view to preparing a water supply scheme for Kota Bharu. 
The results on the whole were satisfactory and it is hoped 
that it will be possible to install a water supply for Kota 
Bharu on these lines at very small cost. 


Four thousand one hundred and nine feet of 
deep underground sewer and 7180 feet of surface branch 
drains were completed during the year. The cost of the 
underground sewers, varying from 2’ 6” to 1’ 6” diameter, 
and at an average depth of 6’ 9" was $2.03 a foot run. 
The cost of the surface drains, for which precast concrete 
channels were used, was 55 cents a foot run. 


118. 5 miles and 5 chains of the Temangan Road 
were completed during the year. In connection with this 
road a new type of level crossing without gates and only 
warning notices was tried. Up to the date of writing it 
has worked well. 


119. The bridge over the Nal river, mentioned in 
para: 121 of the Kelantan Administration Report for 1931, 
was completed early in the year and on April 9th was 
officially opened by His Highness the Sultan. It was 
named the Ismail Bridge after His Highness. 
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120. Mr. R. C. Drew was State Engineer throughout 
the year. Mr.M.B.Hember was Assistant Engineer, Kota 
Bharnu, till June 24th when he went on leave and was not 
replaced. Mr. J. E. Wilson was Assistant Engineer, Kuala 
Krai, till March 29th when he was transferred and not 
replaced. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. 
COURTS. 


121. The Courts Enactment, 1930, provides for the 
following Courts for administration of Civil and Criminal 
Law :— 


The High Court comprising the Court 
of the Judicial Commissioner. 

Courts of Magistrates of the 1st Class. 

Courts of Magistrates of the 2nd Class. 

The Court of the Chief Kathi. 

The Court of a District Kathi. 

The Court of a Penggawa (head of a 
daerah). 

The High Court has jurisdiction over all civil 
and criminal matters and is a Court of Appeal from the 
decisions of Magistrates Courts civil or criminal. It is a 
Court of Record. 

The Court of the Chief Kathi has jurisdiction 
in civil matters over any suit arising out of certain defined 
matters of Mohammedan Law and custom. The criminal 
jurisdiction of the Chief Kathi’s Court is confined to cases 
of assault between husband and wife. Appeal from his 
Court is to His Highness the Sultan. 

The Court of a Penggawa has jurisdiction civil 
and criminal up to a small amount and appeal lies there- 
from to the Court of a Magistrate of the 1st Class. 


SCO b 


122. There is provision in the Civil Procedure Code 
for revision of High Court decrees by His Highness the 
Sultan in consultation with the British Adviser. No 
such provision is made in regard to Criminal Cases 
tried by the High Court but as a matter of practice 
His Highness with the advice of the British Adviser 
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examines any case on petition of appeal and if it seems 
good to him remits or commutes the sentence under the 
provisions of sections 297 and 298 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 


123. There is one Judicial Commissioner (British 
Officer of the Malayan Civil Service) ten First Class and 
two Second Class Magistrates. Magistrates are both 
British and Malay. 


124, In the High Court 33 Criminal cases and‘78 
Criminal appeals were registered. Forty-four Civil suits 
including 8 charge and 12 land cases, 56 Civil appeals, 10 
Administration suits and 2 Miscellaneous applications were 
registered. No cases of Insolvency were registered. 


125. The appeals to His Highness the Sultan were: 


(i) Criminal. 6 fromthe Court of Appeal and 
5 from Assizes; 

(ii) Civil. 5 from the Court of Appeal and 
7 from the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner. 


126. The following is a return of cases and suits 
heard in Magistrates’ Courts during 1932 :— 


List of cases 





Court Criminal Civil. 
Central Court, Kota Bharu. 1965 284 
Ulu Kelantan. 679 143 
Pasir Puteh. 887 59 
Pasir Mas. 988 23 
Bachok. 447 50 
Tumpat. 749 115 

5715 674 
Pouce. 


127, The strength of the Police Force at the end of 
the year had been reduced owing to retrenchment needs to 
331 all ranks, against an approved establishment of 371. 
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128, Twenty two Malays were recruited. For the 
vacancies there were 150 Malay applicants. 


129. Discipline was good. There were only 4 offences 
by the Police against the law. Absence was the most fre- 
quent offence. 


130. The Police Force consists of: 


(a) aBritish Commissioner, one Malay Deputy 
Commissioner and Chief Police Offiecr, one Malay Assistant 
Commissioner and one Bandmaster - Inspector. 


(b) of a Malay Chief Inspector (in-charge 
of Kota Bharu District) and one Malay Court Inspector. » 


(c) Four Malay Inspectors, all recruited from 
the ranks; three of them were each in-charge of Police 
Districts and one on other duties. 


(d) Three hundred and twenty one Non-con- 
missioned officers and men of whom all are Malays. 


(e) One Detective Inspector, 1 Detective Ser- 
geant, 3 Detective Corporals and 23 Detectives and 


(f) Armourer Sergeant, Clerical Staff and 
Fireman. 


131. The total number of offences reported to the 
Police was 3,230 compared with 2,646 in 1931 and 1,462 
in 1930 and 1,829 in 1929. 


The increase in number of reports is to 4 
great extent due to offences against Vehicle and Health 
Enactments. 


Of these reports 2,270 were taken to Court, 
while 781 were merely recorded and the complainants 
referred to a Magistrate. 179 reports disclosed no criminal 
offence, the complaints being false or relating to civil 
affairs. 


132. The total number of seizable offences was 950. 
Arrests were made in 724 of these cases and convictions 
or committals to the High Court obtained in 441 of them. 


133. The following table shows the main headings 
of serious crime for the past five years:— 
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1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 





Murder and Homicide 4 8 ag 8 13 
Gang - Robbery 4 2 8 5 4 
Robbery 17 2 9 4 10 
House - breaking 4 4 5 4 10 
Theft (over $100/-) 47-66 49 39 72 

3 — 1 _— 


Counterfeit coin amd stamps 5 


134. Six persons were banished from the State in 
1932 and six in 1931. : 


135. Admissions to the State Prison and two District 
Prisons were 1,056 against 924 in 1931. Of these 156 were 
Chinese, 43 Indians, 844 Malays, 12 Siamese and 1 Eurasian. 
122 had previous convictions. 71 were females. At the end 
of the year only 290 prisoners remained. 

There was 1 execution. 
Six floggings were inflicted, all of them by 
order of the Courts. 


136. Captain H. A. Anderson, I.8.0., was Com- 
missioner of Police throughout the year, and under his 
command the Kelantan Military Police as the force is called 
maintained its high reputation for smartness. The force 
with its Band is entirely Malay, and Captain Anderson is 
the only European officer. It should be added that the 
members of the Band are Police men also, and perform 
certain Police duties. At any time they can lay down their 
instruments and take up rifles. Many of them are very good 
marksmen. 


Prisons. 


137. The Main Prison is in Kota Bharu with three 
subsidiary prisons at Bachok, Pasir Puteh and Kuala Krai. 
The Main Prison was built in 1907 and is 
composed of six association wards, all built of brick and 
cement. The Bachok and Kuala Krai prisons are composed 
of association wards, also built of brick and cement. 
The Pasir Puteh prison is built of wood and 
consists of three small wards. 
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188. There was no special provision for youthful 
offenders. ; 


139. There is no time limit for fines, and payment 
at any time before the completion of the sentence imposed 
as an alternative secures a prisoner’s release. The amount 
of fine is reduced in proportion to the period of imprison- 
ment served. 


140. There were 598 admissions during the year as 
compared with 575 the previous year, of these 494 were 
Malays (including 55 females) 60 Chinese, 3 Sikhs, 12 
Siamese, 24 Tamils, 1 Eurasian and 4 Pathans. 590 dis- 
charged, 2 released pending appeal and 3 died in Hospital 
during the year. 


141, The health of prisoners was fairly good 
throughout the year. The most prevalent diseases were 
malaria, bowel complaints, uleers, yaws and pneumoia. 
The usual prophylactic measures were taken against 
infectious diseases, and efficient sanitary measures were 
maintained . 


142, There is no system of probation in the State 
Prison. At Kota Bharu an average of 150 convicts were 
daily engaged on extramural labour. Convicts were em- 
ployed inside the prison on rattan work, husk - beating, 
chick - making and laundry. 


143. There were remaining at the end of the year 
twelve prisoners undergoing terms of Penal Servitude, of 
these 6 were Malays, 3 Chinese, 2 Tamils and 1 Benggali. 

There were 19 convicts undergoing a term of 
imprisonment of ten years and above, of these 14 were 
Malays, 2 Chinese and 3 Tamils. 

The number of convicts at the end of the year 
was 233 as compared with 259 the previous year. 


144. The Prison Staff consists of a Superintendent 
(European) with one Assistant Superintendent and 40 
Warders, all Malays. 


145. The prisons were visited regularly by Visiting 
Justices throughout the year and no serious complaints 
were recorded. 


fir: 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 


146. The following Enactments were passed :— 


1. The Emergency Regulations Enactment, 
1931, Amendment Enactment, 1932. 
2. The Turtle and Turtles’ Eggs Enactment, 
1932. 
The Rice Mills Enactment, 1932. 
The Customs Enactment, 1928, Amend- 
ment Enactment, 1932. 
5. The Minor Offences Enactment, 1932. 
6. The Railways Enactment, 1914, Amend- 
ment Enactment, 1932. 
7. The Indian Immigration Enactment, 1927, 
Amendment Enactment, 1932. 
8. The Gold Buyers and Gold Royalty 
Enactment, 1932. 
9 


The Registration of Aliens Enactment, — 


1931, Amendment Enactment, 1932. 

10. The Registration of Cattle Knactment, 
1916, Amendment Enactment, 1932. 

11. The Excise Enactment, 1910, Amendment 
Mnactment, 1932 (Taxed Articles). 

12. The Land Enactment, 1926, Amendment 
Enactment, 1932. 

13. The Civil Procedure Code, 1322 A.H. 
Amendment Enactment, (Insolvency), 
1932. 

14. The Registration of Aliens Enactment, 
1931, Amendment Enactment, 1932. 


Of these Enactments 8 effected brief amendments of existing 
laws. Of the two Enactments to amend the Registration 
of Aliens Enactment, 1931, the oue provides a fee for 
registration and the other brings within the scope of the 
Enactment aircraft and their controllers and gives the 
Commissioner of Police power to exempt from the provi- 
sions of section 3 certain aliens. 

The Emergency Regulations 1931 were amended 
to give control of telegraphy and the Customs Enactment 
in order to allow of the Superintendent of Customs 
delegating his authority in certain cases. 
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Provision was made by amending the Railways 
Enactment, 1914, for allowing open level crossings where 
desirable, and the registration of immigrants locally 
engaged was abolished by an amendment of the Indian 
Immigration Enactment, 1927. 

The fee for removal of cattle from one area to 
another was increased by amending the Cattle Registration 
Enactment, 1916, and the amendment of the Land Enact- 
ment, 1926, made possible the alienation of land for other 
than building or agricultural purposes. 

New Enactments were passed to control the 
collection of Turtle and Turtles’ eggs on the Kelantan shore 
and make it a source of revenue to the State and also to 
control the erection of Mills for machine milling of rice. 

A new Minor Offences Enactment was put into 
force superseding various previous Small Offences Enact- 
ments. By subjecting purchasers of raw gold to the 
provisions of the Gold Buyers Enactment in conjunction 
with an export duty on gold it is hoped to control and keep 
check of the gold output of Kelantan. 

There were also two amendments of existing 
Enactments of so extensive a nature that they may be 
considered as new Enactments. The Excise Enactment, 
1910, was amended by the Excise Enactment 1910, 
Amendment Enactment, 1932 (Taxed Articles) to provide 
for the control of the manufacture of any article to which 
it is applied by notification by imposing on such manu- 
factured goods an excise duty nominal or otherwise as the 
circumstances of the State require. 

The Civil Procedure Code 1322 A.H. was 
amended by incorporating therein with the necessary 
changes in nomenclature and minor alterations to suit local 
conditions, the provisions of the Federated Malay States 
Civil Procedure Code applicable to insolvents. 


147. A number of notifications made under Enact- 
ments or previous notifications were passed. These will be 
published as usual in the Volume of 1932 Legislation. 

Special mention should be made of Notification 
No. 64 of 1932 which cancelled all previous Customs Tariffs 
and provided a complete new tariff including preferential 
duty for the purpose of implementing the decisions of the 
Ottawa Conference. 
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148. At present there is no specific legislation 
dealing with factories, compensation for accidents or 
insurance for the sick and old. Factories, however, are 
controllable under rules made under the Excise Enactment 
1910, Amendment Enactment, 1932 (Taxed Articles) and in 
view of the erection of a match factory in the State rules 
have been drafted for its control. 


149. Insurance legislation is impracticable and estate 
labourers receive similar benefits in the State by law to 
those enjoyed by them in the Federated Malay States, and 
for Indian (South) labourers a standard wage is fixed under 
the Indian Immigration Enactment. 


150. It is a matter of regret that so much new 
legislation, much of it far from simple, has to be passed in 
a State composed mainly of simple peasantry. Every effort 
was made to avoid legislation where possible. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
REVENUE. 


151. Revenue is derived mainly from the following 
sources of taxation :— 


(a) Land: Premium on all sales of land varying 
from $5/- to $25/- an acre for agricultural 
or mining purposes, and 
an Annual Quit-rent varying from 40 
cents to $2.40 an acre. 

(b) Customs: Import duties on a large number 
of commodities, with preferential rates 
in many cases for Empire products. The 
most important of these are:— 

Spirits at graduated rates from $1.20 to 
$14/- a proof gallon; 

Tobacco at graduated rates from 70 cents 
to $1.60 a pound; 

Matches at $1/- per 10,000 matches in 
boxes of 80; 

Petroleum at 10 cents a gallon of kerosene 
and 35 cents a gallon of petrol; 
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Canned foodstuffs at 20% ad valorem, 
milk 124%, 5% preferential duty in both 
cases; 

Textiles 20% ad valorem, 10% preferen- 
tial duty; 

Motor Cars 20% duty; no duty on those 
manufactured in the Empire; 

Salt at 50 cents a picul; 

Sugar at $3/- a picul. 


(c) Export duties on agricultural products of 
which the principal are :— 


Areca-nuts 50 cents a picul, Copra 3% 
ad valorem, rubber 24% ad valorem less 
deductions to allow for freight; 

Dried fish at rates varying from 25 cents 
to $1/- a picul; 

Metals of which the only important reve- 
nue producer is gold at 5% ad valorem. 


(d) Chandu, or specially prepared opium, is 
bought from the Government of the 
Straits Settlements and is retailed at the 
rate of 26 cents a tube of 2 hoon. 


(e) Excise: duties on locally manufactured 
intoxicating liquors at 16% of the import 
duty on intoxicating liquors of similar 
strength. 


(f) Forests: royalty on timber of all classes 
varying from 30 cents to $8/- a ton. 


(g) Posts and Telegraphs: Sale of stamps, 
telegrams, telephones, commission on 
money and postal orders, bearing letters, 
and Cash On Delivery parcels. 


(hb) Municipal: House and lands assessment 
rates 5% and 10% on annual valuation 
based on rental or 1/10 of estimated 
market value; 

Electricity at 30 cents a unit or $3/- a point 
per mensem; 
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_ Special rates for trade purposes; 
Removal of night soil at contract rates; 


Cattle and pig slaughter licences at rates 
varying from 40 cents to $1.50 according 
to locality ; 

Market Fees at varying rates according 
to produce or stall areas; 

Taxes on motor vehicles and fees for 
sundry purposes. 


(i) Stamp Duties: payable by adhesive stamps 
on various types of documents such as 
Promissory Notes 10 cents for every 
$100/-, Agreements or Contracts 10 cents, 
Conveyances or Transfers of Property 
$1.50 for every $250/-, Mortgages $2/- 
for every $500/-, Powers of Attorney 
$d]-, Affidavits $1]/- ete. 


(j) Death Duties: leviable on the estate and 
effects in respect of which probates or 
letters of administration are sought at 
graduated rates from 1% to 20% accord- 
ing to the value of the estate at death 
after deduction of reasonable funeral 
expenses and local debts, with a total 
exemption of estates valued less than 


$500/-. 


(k) Licences etc: For purchase of rubber $100/-: 
Pawnbroking- by tender: Ferries -by 
tender: registartion of cattle 10 cents a 
head: registartion of Muhammedan 
marriages and divorces $1]-. 


(1) There is no Hut Tax, Poll Tax or Income 
Tax. 


152. The total revenue of the State for 1932 was 
$1,677,983 against an estimate of $1,666,180 and against an 
actual revenue of $1,524,140 in 1931 and $2,182,905 in 1930. 


153. The following table shows the receipts in 1930, 
1931 and 1932 under the most important heads of revenue. 








Head of Revenue. 1930. 1931. 1982. 
$ $ 
Land Rents (Recurrent) 363,260 302,913 327,030 


Other land revenue (including Forests 


and Surveys) 173,088 89,140 177,851 





Customs :- 
Copra and coconuts. .S 16,673 13,421 9,343 
Areca-nuts se s 12,918 16,592 12,236 
Rubber z * 72,979 30,252 19,147 
Miscellaneous exports .. - Nil 
Petroleum 3 <3 98,656 67,986 
Matches u a es 16,337 24,216 
Salt es - 17,469 11,378 
Spirits *s . 82,315 35,338 
Sugar ” oe 62,606 50,065 
Tobacco ae si 173,381 145,986 
Miscellaneous imports . 80,442 62,582 84,7700 
Licences :- ‘ 
Posts and Telegraphs .. BS 42,733 35,041 83,584 
Chandu o ae 467,974 200,522 154,352 
Municipal sé 2 124,230 143,714 143,277 


154. Under Land Revenue the increase under annual 
rents recurrent was partly accounted for by the collection 
of heavy arrears in respect of 1931. Rents from. annual 
licences were $7,274 against $5,910 in 1931. Land sales 
contributed very little revenue by way of premia on the 
alienatoin of land for agricultural purposes, most new land 
being taken up for padi free or at a premium not exceeding 
$5/- an acre. 


155. There was a development of interest in gold 
mining in Ulu Kelantan and 70 prospecting licences were 
taken out at an average free of $25/- a square mile. 


156. The steady decrease in the export duties on 
the major agricultural products is an inevitable result of 
the prolonged trade depression. Copra, areca-nuts and 
rubber all show a decline. 

The revenue from export duty on miscellaneous 
goods is mostly accounted for by gold, both ore and melted 
down jewellery, which was attracted by the demand from 
Singapore dealers. 

The increase in the revenue from import duties 
on Petroleum, Matches, Salt, and Tobacco and Miscellaneous 
goods reflects not so much increased trade as a_ heavier 
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incidence of taxation. New tariffs were brought into force 
during the year in which not only were existing duties on 
matches, textiles, perfumes, tobacco ete. raised but new 
duties on foreign motor cars, butter, milk and rubber 
manufactured articles were imposed. It may be noted that 
the chief luxury sources, Spirits and Chandu, both show a 
steady decline since 1929. 

The revenue from Licences and Fees of Office 
shows an increase from $212,000 in 1930, and $199,000 in 
1931 to $219,000 in 1932. This is due to stricter supervision, 
as for example in the collection of $11,800 in 1932 for 
Cattle Registration fees as against $5,728 in 1931 and to 
the tender price for the Pawnbroking farm being $49,800 
as against $36,120 in 1931. Stamp duties on the other 
hand realised only $31,457 as against $32,405 in 1931 and 
$54,440 in 1930. 


157. The Posts and Telegraphs revenue also reflects 
the bad condition of trade, the revenue of $33,584 being 
$1,458 down on 1931 and $11,774 down on 1930. 


158. Municipal revenue shows a decrease of less 
than $500/- on the 1931 revenue of $143,714. This decrease 
is accounted for by a reduction in the conservancy rates, 
amounting to $2,400, and a drop of $6,000 from the Re- 
gistrar of Vehicles’ department as compared with the 1931 
figures. Many less cars are on the road and the fees 
for driving licences were mostly collected in 1931 and are 
not renewable annually. The revenue from electrical supply 
was $32,420, the highest on record. The expansion of 
control over and revenue from extra-urban markets is a 
feature of this department. 


159, The following table shows the percentage con- 
tribution of the principal heads of revenue to the total 
revenue for the past 3 years. 





1930. 1931. 1932. 





Lands and Forests we 24.6 25.7 30.1 
Customs, Excise and Marine 52.5 46.1 43.6 
Licences and Fees a 11.8 15.3 15.1 
Other Revenue mn 4.5 3.5 20 
Municipal oe 6.6 9.4 8.5 


100 100 100 
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EXPENDITURE. 


160. The expenditure was $1,664,051 against an 
estimate of $1,844,168 and an actual expenditure of 
$2,007,202 in 1931 and $2,426,079 in 1930. 


Pensions and gratuities amounted to $178,965 
against an estimate of $174,557 and an actual expenditure of 
$175,435 in 1931 and $106,275 in 1930. 


Personal Emoluments including Temporary 
Allowance absorbed $809,228 against an estimate of 
$903,627 and an actual expenditure of $904,467 in 1931 and 
$932,889 in 1930. 

Other Charges annually recurrent amounted to 
$376,459, against an estimate of $448,424 and an actual 
expenditure of $451,754 in 1931 and $652,434 in 1930. 


Miscellaneous Services cost $69,430 against an 
estimate of $69,060 and an actual expenditure of $201,585 
(including $46,000 for depreciation of investments) in 1931 
and $194,850 in 1930. 

Interest on Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States Loans amounted to $117,614. 

Public Works annually recurrent expenditure, 
estimated at $116,500, amounted to $97,143 against $148,206 
in 1931 and $168,657 in 1930. 


Only $830 on Revenue Account was spent on 
Public Works Special Services being emergency expenditure 
for which no provision was made. In 1931 the expenditure 
under this heading was $19,049 and in 1930 $360,974. 


In addition $27,108 was spent on a few develop- 
mental works such as Agricultural Irrigation Schemes, Town 
drainage and new road completion. This money was not 
paid from Revenue Account but from the balance of a 
Straits Settlements loan of $250,000 obtained in 1931 for 
developmental works. Of this loan only $3,623 remained at 
the end of 1932. 


161. A sum of $47,143 was received from the Colonial 
Development Fund in quarterly instalments during the year. 
This money forms part of a contribution of £16,600 for 
Irrigation work in Kelantan spread over three years and 
consists half of grant and half of loan. Expenditure uP 
to the end of the year amounted to $44,938. 
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INVESTMENTS. 


162. At the beginning of the year the Investments 
of the State consisted of 8,000 Duff Development.Co., Ltd. 
Shares valued at $7,714 (2/3 each), £25,000 5% War Loan 
valued at $205,446 (at 95 7/8) and $15,000 on local Fixed 
Deposit. 

It was found necessary to sell the War Loan 
and $218,198 was realised on 17th March, 1932. $150,000 
of this money was placed on local Fixed Deposit and so 
remained throughout the remainder of the year. 


In April, 1932, the Duff Development Co., Ltd. 
went into voluntary liquidation and it was decided to allow 
the existing shares held by the State in the name of His 
Highness the Sultan to lapse rather than take up fresh 
shares in the new Company which would have involved 
considerable further expenditure. $7,714 was accordingly 
written off and shown as an expenditure in the State 
accounts for the year. 

The total investments of the State at the close 
of 1932 therefore consisted of $165,000 on local Fixed 
Deposit. 


163. As shown inthe balance sheet (appendix B) the 
excess of assets over liabilities is $479,230 against $464,596 
at the end of 1931. Cash in Treasuries and at the Bank 
amounted to $143,540. 


Loans stood at $289,667 at the close of 1931 and 
at the end of the year $265,248 was still outstanding. The 
principal loan outstanding was $137,502 due by the Majlis 
Ugama Islam. This was a loan granted in 1930 to the 
Religious Department of the State for the completion of 
the main mosque in Kota Bharu. Other large outstanding 
loans granted five years ago for building purposes amount- 
ing to $70,000 remained unreduced. 


Advances stood at $21,545. This sum includes 
Public Works Stores Account $15,700, Post Office Money 
ae Advance $900, Local Arts and Crafts Advance 
62,000. 

Deposits, shown as a liability, stood at the end 
of the year at $98,004. Of this sum the Land Office 
Deposits account for $70,434, and the Pawn Broking Farm 
Licensee $12,450. 
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Debts due by the State amount to $5,454,255. 
These are made up as follows:— Straits Settlements Con- 
solidated Loan at 2% $41,680,684, Federated Malay States 
Duff Loan at 2% $300,000, Straits Settlements 1931 Loan 
at 4% $450,000. Colonial Development Fund Loan $23,571. 
The first two loans represent the legacy of the litigation 
in connection with the Duff Company. 

The balance to the debit of the State at the 
close of the year was $4,971,402 against $4,935,357 at the 
end of 1931. 


RETRENCHMENT. 


164. As regards retrenchment the policy of suspend- 
ing recruitment to the clerical and subordinate services was 
continued throughtout the year. It is doubtful however 
whether it would be in the best interests of Government to 
maintain this policy strictly for much longer. The staff of 
maby offices is reduced very low aud any further depletions 
in the clerical ranks may tend to cause depreciation in the 
machinery for tax collecting. Under Circular No. 20 of 31 
the reduction in emoluments (Pendapatan) of local officers 
was increased to 15% as from 1st January 1932. European 
officers and Asiatic seconded officers suffered the total 
abolition of Temporary Allowance as from Ist January, 
1932, in accordance with similar action taken in the parent 
administrations. Acting allowance for seconded officers of 
the Civil Service was reduced by 50% throughout the year. 
Total payments under Personal Emoluments and Temporary 
Allowance were 14% less than in 1931 and 17% less than 
in 1930. 


165. Owing to the urgent need for reduction in 
expenditure the following seconded officers were returned 
to their parent Administrations during the year and were 
not replaced :— 

(i) Mr. H.R. Carey (Superintendent of 
Education, Kelantan). 
(ii) Mr. J. E. Wilson (Assistant Engineer, 
Kuala Krai). 
(iii) Mr. M. B. Hember (Assistant Engineer, 
Kota Bharu). 

166. His Highness the Sultan, as a contribution 

towards the finances of the country in these difficult times, 
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voluntarily surrendered $1,000/- a month out of his 
emoluments. His Highness’s example was followed in 
proportionate degrees by the Raja Kelantan and by other 


members of the royal family. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lanps, Mines Anp Forssts. 


167. The total land revenue collected was $504,561 
being $112,508 more than the 1931 figures, and $72,131 


more than the estimate. 


168. The total land revenue by Districts was :— 


1931 
Kota Bharu (excluding Pasir Mas) $137,879 
Pasir Mas 74,855 
Pasir Puteh (excluding Bachok) 48,243 
Bachok 26,839 
Ulu Kelantan 104,237 
$392,053 


1932 
$171,844 
89,552 
56,401 
34,455 
152,309 
$504,561 











169. Following is the percentage each item of 


revenue bears to the total land revenue :— 


Rents:— Land Rents Recurrent 


65. 


» Annual Licence 1.44 


” 
Mining Rents 
Licences :— Timber 
Prospecting 
Fees:— Notices ete. 


6 


7.6 
8 


8.5 


Preparation and Registration 


of titles 
Search etc. 
Survey Fees 
Boundary Stones 
Maps and Plans 


Land Sales:— Premia 
Miscellaneous :— Miscellaneous 


3 
2.5 
3.3 

05 

01 


6.4 
3.5 
100.00 
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170. Following are the figures for the past 5 years 
showing the percentage which the total land revenue bears 
to the total revenue of the State :— 


Total Revenue Total Land 





Year. of State. Revenue. Percentage. 
1928 $2,570,550 $620,726 24 
1929 $2,481,140 $548,495 22 
1930 $2,182,905 $536,348 25 
1931 $1,524,140 $392,053 26 
1932 $1,677,984 $504,561 30 


It will be seen that land revenue in 1932 repre- 
sented almost a third of the total State revenue. 

Twelve Foreign Companies were registered 
during the year, bringing the total number registered to 25 
and producing fees amounting to $156/-. 


172. The total area under rubber (i. e. planted) was 
92,789 acres and the area alienated for this crop in 1932 
was 681 acres, which represented applications approved 
prior to 1932 in respect of which fees were paid in 1932. 


173. The total area under coconut was 57,271 acres, 
while that under rice was 141,376 acres. Land cultivated 
with miscellaneous crops amounted to 24,400 acres. 


174. The total area of Forest Reserves was 105,530 
acres. Land granted for padi cultivation amounted to 1,949 
acres and the total area remaining unalienated on 31st 
December, 1932, including Forest Reserves, was 3,185,656 
acres. 


175. The total area planted with African Oil Palm 
was 600 acres. 


176. Two thousand nine hundred and thirty eight 
acres of agricultural land were alienated and 19,571 acres 
reverted during the year. The total agricultural alienations 
as on 3lst December, 1932, amounted to 467,344 acres. 


177. 860 acres of land were alienated for mining 
during 1932, the total mining alienations at the end of the 
year being 3,320 acres. 
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178. The following is the Return of Land Revenue 
Proper for the past 5 years :- 


RETURN OF LAND REVENUE PROPER FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 








1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 





Land Rents 

(Annually Recurrent) $349,622 $364,738 $363,490 $302,914 $327,030 
All other items of 

land revenue exclu- 





ding sales $175,185 $112,485 $116,575 $73,419 $145,254 
Total $524,807 $477,223 $480,065 $376,338 $472,284 
Land Sales 95,919 -V1,272 = 56,283 = 15,720 = 82,277 





Total $620,726 $548,495 $536,348 $392,053 $504,561 








The peak point for land rents was the year 1929; 
and for total revenue, for land sales and other items of 
revenue the year 1928. The lowest collections in all items 
were recorded in 1931. 


179. The following brief account of the system of 
land tenure in Kelantan in the past is worth recording :- 

Prior to the appointment of a Siamese Adviser 
in A.D. 1904 the ownership of land in Kelantan was based 
on Grants (Chap) issued by the Sultan or Raja or on 
effective occupation. The latter was recognised subsequent- 
ly after the establishment of the British Protectorate as 
the basis of titles founded on planetable surveys and entries 
in the Settlement Index. : 

In the Mohammedan year 1315 (A. D. 1898) 
the system of issuing Grant Lama and Jualan (so called 
because the Grant was issued only when the land was 
transferred or charged by the original owner) under the 
authority of the Raja and of binding and filing such titles 
was introduced. The titles are in manuscript, purport to 
be issued under the Raja’s authority and contain a rough 
sketch without bearings of the land, and boundaries are 
roughly described. The issue documents but not the office 
documents are sealed with the Raja’s seal. Itis not known 
who introduced this system but Imam Haji Wan Daud was 
incharge. This form of title continued through the admi- 
nistration of the Siamese Adviser, Mr. Graham, and persisted 
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ti111325 A.H. From 1326 to 1331 A. H. (1913 A.D.) printed 
forms of grant were used based on a rough pen and ink 
sketch. 

From 1914-1915 A.D. were issued Permits to 
oceupy land pending issue of permanent title. 


From 1324 - 1332 (1907 - 1914) were issued Miliki 
“Surat Kebenaran Miliki tanah Keraja-an’’ for newly 
alienated land. Some of these titles were based on survey. 


In 1916 was introduced the system of grants 
based on theodolite survey and entries in Settlement [ndex 
and Mukim Register based on planetable survey. From 
1916-1928 the unit was the Daerah not the Mukim; from 
1928 onwards the Mukim became the unit. 

Up to 1926 Land matters were regulated bya 
series of separate proclamations or iitah. 


In 1926 the first Land Enactment was passed. 
All titles issued under the Land Enactment are based on 
theodolite survey. 


180. Land revenue for 1932 showed a large increase 
over the collections for 1931 which is some indication of 
progress towards normal conditions. At the same time it 
must be pointed out that part of the revenue collected e.g. 
the unusually large amounts obtained under notice fees and 
miscellaneous, cannot be expected to be of a recurring nature. 
Land rents form 65% of the total land revenue and the rent 
rolls have shrunk during the year by an aggregate acreage 
of 19,571 acres as against fresh alienations (including 
mining) of 3,798 acres only. 


181. One hundred and seventy three applications for 
foreclosure of charge were made in 1932. Hnactment No. 
12 of 1932 being an amendment to the Land Enactment 1926 
was passed during the year. The Agricultural Holdings 
(Restriction of Sales) Enactment was in force up to the end 
of the year. 


182. The Padi Planting Rules (Notification 4/1916) 
were amended by Notification No. 72 of 1932. 


183. The application Books remained closed to 
applications for rubber land. 
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184. The Government during the year approved of 
the cancellation of special conditions on titles requiring the 
planting of rubber. 


185. The area ear-marked or reserved for cattle 
pasturage as on 31st December, 1932, amounted to 8,066 
acres, as against 5,677 acres on 31st December, 1931. 


186. The area of Forest Reserves in the State is as 
follows :— 


District Ulu Kelantan .. .. 66,480 acres 
a Pasir Puteh’ a .. 15,700 ,, 
Sub-District Bachok  .. -- Nil 
District Kota Bharu a .. 8,085 ,, 
Sub-District Pasir Mas .. .. 15,265 ,, 





Total 105,530 ,, 








Surveys. 


187. The books of the Survey Department show a 
revenue of $67,284/-, while work to the value of $2,868.84 
was done for other Government Departments. The total 
revenue in 1931 was $54,155/-. 


188. Expenditure fell from $117,963.62 to $99,962.23. 
Personal emoluments accounted for most of the saving. 


189. There was considerable increase in the output 
of field work with a reduction in the cost. This very satis- 
factory result was obtained by the policy of collecting the 
surveyors in one J)istrict, thereby facilitating supervision 
and massed output. 


190. The most intresting features of the year’s work 
were :— 
(i) The survey of 194 miles of the East Coast 
’ Railway. 

(ii) Eight: Gold-mining Leases and two Oil- 
Palm Estates were surveyed. 

(iii) Two town sites were marked out, at Gua 
Musang and at Pasir Tumboh, contain- 
ing 100 and 50 lots respectively. 

(iv) Fifty-four miles of compass traverse of 
the Nenggiri river were completed, 
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thereby enabling this portion of the 
river to be shown more correctly on 
the map. 

(v) A tributary of the Nenggiri, the Sungei 
Jenera, where gold has been discovered 
was traversed for 12 miles. Without 
this work it would have been impos- 
sible to deal with the many applications 
for gold prospecting licences. 


191. It was decided to begin work on the preparation 
of a new map of the State. As planned it will take at least 
two years to complete. 


192. Mr. L. D. Meyer was in charge of the Depart- 
ment until May the 15th when he went on leave and was 
replaced by Capt. P.M. Leckie, who remained in charge 
until the end of the year. 


ELEcTRICAL. 


193. The Government has a power station at Kota 
Bharu which provides electric lighting and power in the 
town. 


194. During the year 4 miles of mains were rewired 
and two new lines were erected. 


195. 56 consumers were connected to the mails, 
making a total of 273, as compared with 217 in 1931, or an 
increase of 38%. 


196. The total revenue was $31,679.36, as compared 
with $30,700/- in 1931; the expenditure amounted to 
$28,593.43, as compared with $25,531 in 1931. 


197. The power station ran satisfactorily throughout 
the year. The only breakdowns which occurred were due 
to the mechanical defects of the obsolete Cambell engines. 
The total time the town of Kota Bharu was in darkness 
over the whole year was 44 hours. 


198. The staff has been reduced by two engine 
drivers, and the total number of employees at the end of the 
year in addition to the Assistant Electrical Engineer was 


. 














ree 
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22, all of whom are Kelantan Malays who show great 
aptitude for Electrical and Mechanical engineering. There 
was no accident during the year. 


199. Mr. F. J. Larard, the Assistant Electrical 
Engineer, was in charge of the Department throughout 
1932. 


GENERAL, 


200. His Excellency the High Commissioner visited 
the State from the 19th to the 21st of April. His Excellency 
came from Trengganu by the new road recently constructed 
in the State and was accompanied by His Highness the 
Sultan of Trengganu and by the British Adviser, Trengganu. 
At the Kelantan - Trengganu boundary His Excellency was 
met by His Highness the Sultan of Kelantan and the British 
Adviser, Kelantan; and in the presence of a number of 
officials from both States, His Excellency formally declared 
the road open for traffic. 

Dinners were given at the Residency and at the 
Balei Besar; and His Excellency inspected the new Survey 
Office, visited lands and Kampongs where various crops 
were being grown and saw weaving, silversmith’s work and 
other Malayan crafts being carried on in the homes of the 
people. On the morning of the 21st April His Excellency, 
Lady Clementi and party motored to Kuala Krai, inspecting 
the new Ismail bridge on the way and entrained for 
Pahang. 


201. His Highness the Sultan paid a brief visit to 
Trengganu leaving ‘'umpat by the S. Y. ‘‘Sea Belle’’ on 
the evening of the 22nd of April. His Highness returned 
from Trengganu by road. 

His Highness’s birthday in July was celebrated 
in the usual manner with the exception that the expenditure 
was Somewhat reduced owing to the need for economy. 

His Highness enjoyed good health generally 
throughout the year. There were 36 meetings of the State 
Council during the year all of which were presided over by 
His Highness the Sultan. 


202. The Poppy Day collections for the year in Kelan- 
tan totalled $1,400/-. This exceeded the amount collected 
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in 1931 by well over $300/-, an amazingly good result in 
view of the fact that the depression had continued and the 
number of Huropeans in the State was very much smaller. 


203. Group Capt. Jackson, Officer Commanding, 
Royal Air Force, Far East, visited the State with three 
flying boats on the 19th of October and stayed for two 
nights. It was arranged that aerial photographs should 
be taken from the flying boats on their journey down the 
coast towards Trengganu in order to show, for the use of 
the Irrigation Engineer, the maze of creeks and water- 
courses and demonstrate their silting and choking up by 
fishing stakes and by other causes. Though the weather 
was somewhat unfavourable yet some useful photographs 
were obtained. 


204. |)uring the year the Report of the Wild Life 
Commission of Malaya was received. Mr. T.R. Hubback 
was the Commissioner, and Mr. G. Hawkins, M.C.S., sat as 
Assessor with him. 


The report consists of 3 Volumes. Vulume I 
contains a general survey with the evidence, a glossary and 
a bibliography. Volume II contains the Commissioner’s 
recommendations and is plentifully supplied with maps and 
with the most striking photographs of the real Malayan 
jungle life as it has existed doubtless for thousands of 
years, country untrodden by Europeans and unspoilt by 
civilisation but now revealed iu Mr. Hubback’s vivid pages. 
Volume III reprints the existing game laws in Malaya with 
extracts from the laws of other countries. Each volume is 
supplied with an index. The whole production is a monu- 
mental work of completeness and industry combined with 
an exhaustive knowledge of the subject by one who has 
devoted a good part of his life to it. The animal kingdom 
for whom he pleads is inarticulate; but it is impossible to 
believe that future generations of men will not express 
gratitude for this complete picture as presented by Mr. 
Hubback, whose services were given in an_ honorary 
capacity. 


205. The Audit Department continued to proveitself 
a more effective department than it was and as result of 
its greater efficiency a number of defaleations and irregu- 
larities were brought to light. The Department is still 
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inadequately staffed but financial conditions prevent this 
being remedied at present. There was a slight improvement 
in most of the Departments in the keeping of account books, 
and the instructions conveyed in Audit Queries are now 
followed more strictly. 

The general tightening up of the administrative 
machine was responsible for much improvement during the 
year both in the direction of more efficient and punctual 
collection of the revenue and of reduction in expenditure. 
In particular the improvement brought about by the better 
Treasury organisation and by a much imporved Audit 
Department was particularly marked. 


206. Asaconcrete example of the practical results 
of this improvement the District Office, Pasir Puteh, may 
be quoted where the revenue for 1932 exceeded that for 
1931 by $26,539/-, exceeded the 1932 Estimates by $20,888/- 
and exceeded even the 1930 revenue by $4,467/-. At the 
same time there was a decrease in expenditure of $11,091)-. 


207. The increase in transactions at the main Land 
Office of the State at Kota Bharu is also an indication in 
the right direction. The Superintendent of Lands reports 
that the substantial increase in revenue over the previous 
year and the increase in the number of transactions regis- 
tered in the Registry of Titles provide some indication 
that the country has passed the worst stage of financial 
depression. 


208. It is pertinent here to quote the following from 
the Kelantan Administration Report for 1921 (para: 138) :— 


Aces the effect of the general depression was 
probably felt less here than in most places owing 
to the fact that practically all the Malays in the 
State are self supporting in the matter of food- 
stuffs and that comparatively few of them are 
dependent on rubber’’. 


Though the present financial depression is more serious 
than that of 1921 yet this remark is equally true today. 


209. This is the first report in the new form 
prescribed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
the ‘‘Social and Economic Progress of the People of 
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Kelantan’’. A note on the population has already been 
made in paragraph 9 of this report showing that the 
population is almost entirely Malay. No better description 
of the life of the Malay peasantry on the broad coastal 
plain of Kelantan can be given than the vivid pictare in 
the words of His Excellency the High Commissioner in 
his opening speech at the Agricultural Conference in 
Kuala Lumpur on the 30th of July, 1932, as follows:— 


“To my mind a picture of the ideal Malay 
homestead would be a small area of rice field, 
combined with a smaller area of kampong 
land. On the latter should be planted fruit 
trees of suitable types. There should also be 
an area for vegetables, and a certain stock of 
poultry should be kept. 

Such a homestead would provide direct- 
ly for the requirements of the small holder 
and might give him some surplus for market- 
ing beyond his own immediate needs. The 
question of planting money-crops in addition 
naturally arises; and here, of course, some 
provision is very desirable, the nature ol 
which would be dictated by the circumstances 
of each case. 

The lesson of the past is, however, that 
money-crops should on no account be allowed 
to supplant food crops. If to a series of 
homesteads of this type can be linked an 
organization which assists in the marketing of 
surplus rice and of kampong produce as well 
as of money-crops, when grown, and if the 
cultivators can be kept out of debt, it seems 
to me that we should have a scheme of 
peasant agriculture based upon a_ safe 
foundation’’. 


210. It is the endeavour of the Government to pre- 
serve this heritage for the Malays with the certainty which 
legally constituted Malay Reservations will give. There is 
much which requires improvement, for instance, the quality 
of seed padi, the type of cattle and poultry and the drainage 
and irrigation of padi fields. These are all improvements 
of slow growth; but the solid foundation on which to plant 
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is already there, and if the right direction is given and 
maintained without wavering the life of the Malay popula- 
tion on the coastal plain will be something which some other 
lands may envy. 


211. Atthe same time it is necessary to guard against 
taking too many steps at once. In the last generation there 
have been such vast changes in the world and they have come 
with such startling rapidity that even the Western nations 
are somewhat breathless and strained and out of their 
stride. In a State such as Kelantan, therefore, which came 
under British protection only in 1909, too much must not be 
expected in a hurry and progress must not be expected at a 
pace greater than it can be assimilated. A people cannot 
be rushed into economic or any other kind of development. 
Right development is a slow growth on a sure foundation. 
Nothing spectacular must be.looked fur. It is a question 
of how much new doctrine the Malay peasantry can assimi- 
late. They have so many good qualities, and their progress 
must proceed on lines which will build on these qualities 
and not annihilate them; and above all they must not be 
exposed to a competition which many of the white races find 
too much for them. A thrifty, prosperous and loyal Malay 
peasantry should be the backbone of the country anda strong 
shield against many undesirable tendencies. 


212. That the Malays in an extensive rice producing 
area where their population is thick and where they are 
free from the competition of more pushing races have 
become hard workers and small traders not without some 
business ability is seen in the markets which are almost 
entirely Malay. There are many country markets licensed 
by the District Officers and the number of them is increas- 
ing. In Kota Bharu, in addition to the large central 
market, a new one was built in the locality of Kubang Pasu. 
The produce sold is brought in by the Malay land- owners 
themselves. They walk in for many miles and they carry 
heavy loads. In the mornings a large number of them may 
be met coming to Kota Bharu, in some instances from 
kampongs ten miles distant; and by the time they reach 
their homes again in the evening they have done a twenty 
mile walk carrying a heavy burden. The writer of this 
report had the curiosity to weigh a basket of pineapples 
being carried to market by a woman from her kampong of 
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two or three miles distant; the basket weighed 99 lbs. and 
needed two people to lift it on to her head. To the woman 
it was just an every day business. 


213. The Kelantan Branch of the Malayan Arts & 
Crafts Society had a very successful year. Sales for the 
year totalled $9,562.22 as against $6,482.44 in 1931. An 
interesting report by Mrs. Linehan, who took over the 
work of Honorary Organiser from Mrs. P. 8. Williams in 
May, has been sent to Lady Clementi, the President of the 
Society. Here it is possible to make only a few extracts 
from the report. There was a great improvement in the 
quality of the silverwork. 678 sarongs were sold during 
the year including some sarongs for the Malayan Volunteer 
Infantry, Selangor, and a large order by the Perak 
Government. There was the usual difficulty about getting 
fast dyes. The workers themselves cannot always be relied 
upon where the dyeing is done by themselves, and so samples 
of fast dyed yarns were procured from England through 
H.M. Trade Commissioner in Singapore and these are likely 
to be stocked by a local firm. Many of the people who do 
this work are very poor and the money which is brought 
into the State by the sale of silverware, sarongs of various 
kinds, mats and other articles is a great help to them and 
also benefits the Government by providing the workers 
with funds out of which they can pay their land rents and 
other dues. 


214. Finance has been dealt with more fully in 
Chapter XV; and here mention will only be made of the 
result of the year’s work. Considering the state of world 
trade and the finances of many other countries it was most 
satisfactory that the year resulted in a surplus of nearly 
$14,000/-. The following are the figures as regards revenue 
and expenditure :— 


Actual. Estimated. 
Revenue $1,677,983.19 $1,666,180.00 


Expenditure $1,664,051.17 $1,844,168.00 


It will be seen that the revenue actually collected 
was very near to the sum estimated, exceeding it by 
$11,803.19. The expenditure on the other hand was very 
much’ below the estimate. The actual surplus of revenue 
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over expenditure was $13,932.02-. This surplus would 
have been much greater but for the payment of interest on 
the $4,980,684/- of Duff loans which the State has to meet 
each year. However the fact of any appreciable surplus 
was an amazingly good conslusion to a most difficult year. 


215. The State employs only few seconded officers; 
and its clerical and other services are local State services. 
In this respect, therefore, it is largely master in its own 
house. It is a small unit, self-contained; and retrenchment 
and adjustments to changing conditions can be made all 
the more easily and rapidly. 


_ 216. The number of officers of the Malayan Civil 
Service seconded to the State remained at six as in the 
previous year, namely :— 


(i) British Adviser to the Government of 
Kelantan (Mr. A. S. Haynes). 


(ii) Judicial Commissioner and Legal Adviser 
(Mr. P.S. Williams until 24-5-32 and 
Mr. L. V. J. Laville, Barrister - at - Law, 
Middle Temple, to the end of the year), 


(iii) Assistant Adviser, Superintendent of 
Lands and Registrar of Title (Mr. W. 
Linchan). 

(iv) State Treasurer, District Officer Kota 
Bharu and Pasir Puteh (Mr. L. H. 
Gorsuch until 26 -5-32 and Mr. J.S. W. 
Reid from then to the end of the year). 


(v) District Officer, Ulu Kelantan and Control- 
ler of Labour, Kelantan (Mr. A. 
Gilmour until 14-5-32 and Mr. J. 
Falconer to the end of the year). 


(vi) Superintendent of Marine & Customs, 
Superintendent of Chandu, Superinten- 
dent of Posts and Telegraphs, State 
Auditor and Public Prosecutor (Mr. R. 
L. German). 


217. It is impossible to close this report without 
Yecording a tribute to the willingness and the loyalty which 
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the whole service, from top to bottom, have shown 
in accepting reductions of emoluments and suffering 
other inconveniences forced upon the Government by 
retrenchment. 


A. S. HAYNES. 
M. C. S 


BRITISH ADVISER TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF KELANTAN. 





THE RESIDENCY, 
Kota BHARU, 
KELANTAN. 
5th March, 1933. 





APPENDIX A. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO KELANTAN. 





(Vide Colonial Office Circular Despatch 
dated 12-9-32 K. 954/1932.) 


(i) KELANTAN (James Maclehose & Sons, Glasgow) 
by W. A. Graham. 


ve (ii) MALAY POISONS AND CHARM CURES 
\ (J. & A. Churchill, London) by Dr. J. D. Gimlette. 


(iii) KELANTAN MALAY (Government Printing 
Office, Singapore) by C. C. Brown, M.C.S. 


: (iv) IN COURT AND KAMPONG by Sir Hugh Clifford 
G. C. M. G. ete. 








APPENDIX 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE 

















LIABILITIES 
Deposits :— $6 $ 6 
District Office, Ulu Kelantan 32,196.61 
—Do— Pasir Puteh 2,542.96 
Courts, Kota Bharu, Tumpat and 
Pasir Mas ... ast a 8,862.57 
Police, Sundry, Kota Bharu and 
Pasir Mas ... Ry isk 220.26 
Customs, Sundry ie Rie 227.50 
Land Office, Kota Bharu, Sundry 18,950.35 
—Do— Survey 7,165.83 
Land Office, Pasir Mas, Sundry 8,233.00 
—Do— Survey 1,345.95 
Post Office Money Order 2,098.66 
Pawnbroking Farm 12,450.00 
Toddy Shops 566.00 
Clerks Security ue 1,360.00 
Gold Buyers Licence ... 50.00 | 96,269.69 
Fines ayp Rewarp Fuyp:— 
Police 71.51 
Prisons 16.63 
Clerks 187.73 | ogi st 
Customs 6.00 | 281.81 
Conrrisutions:— 
W. & O. Pensions Enactment 394.33 5.80 
Rubber Research Institute 1,058.47 140200) 
Suspense Account _ | 18,099.23 18,099.28 
I FF 76,108.69 fi 
Excess or Assets Over Lraniniries | A192 
596,80] 
Loans :— A seu. 
S.S. Consolidated Loan (at 2%)... {4,680,684.00 4,680,684 
F.M.S. Duff Loan - (at 24%) "300,000.00 300 00h 
S.S. Loan 1931 (at 4%) 450,000.00 1500 
Colonial Development Fund Loan 1932! 23,571.00 2A 
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LTS W3STATE OF KELANTAN AS ON 31ST DECEMBER, 1932. 























ASSETS. 
} (Batances :— $ «. $ c¢ 
i Cash :Sub-Treasury, U. Kelantan ... 16,577.03 
—Do— Pasir Puteh ... | 14,117.41 
—Do— Pasir Mas 2,222.82] 32,917.26 
Bank:- State Treasury (M.B.) 74,159.92 
—Do— (C.B.) 4,076.66 
U.K. Sub-Treasury (M.B.) 23,335.11 
PAP pg (M.B.)  ...| 4,519.44 
PM. = —Do— (M.B.) | 8,154.35 
114,245.48 
Less Unexpenpzp Bauance or S. S. 
Loan Draww on Devetopment Account 3,623.07 | 110,622.41 
Avvances ReEcoveraBie :— a 
P.W. D. Store and Factory Account | 15,700.00 
Post Office Postal Order Account 900.02 
c District Officer, Ulu Kelantan 1,920.00 
‘| Malayan Arts & Crafts 2,000.00 
Advance to pensioner one 775.33 
Advance for purchase of Stamp 
(Bachok) A vs a 250.00} 21,545.35 
OANS :~— 
Purchase of Motor Car 120.00 
ubordinates ee 25,724.03" 
Dato’ Kaya Pati 30,000.00 
Syed Hussin 15,000.00 


Tengku Sri Mara Raja 
fajlis Ugama Islam 
Clubs, ies 
yu ALAsasiyah Press 
Special Loans... oe 
x», Late Dato’ Bentara Stia 
| “NVESTMENTs :—- 
8,000 D. D.C. L. Shares : 
Mercantile Bank Fixed Deposit 








‘ Excess of Assets over Liabilities 
nexpended balance of 8S.S. Loan 
drawn on Development account 
ALANCE To THE DepiT oF THE STATE ... 





25,000.00 


"137,502.02 


4,471.32 
1,000.00 
26,314.11 
116.40 


165,000.00 | 


| 
265,248.08 


165,000.00 





_ [479,229.51 


595,333.10 
479,229.51 


3,623.07 
4,971,402.42 








5 454,250.00 
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APPENDIX C. 


LOAN ACCOUNT. 
eer eee 
Warrant Service. Estimates. Spent till 
No. 31.12. 32 


ee 


$ $ 
Demonstration Stations —_1,000.00 900.03 


2 
1/32 Conerete Drains, Kota 
Bharu, Pasir Mas and 


Tumpat a5 351.00 345.58 
» Main Drain Jalan Tok ; 
Hakim 1,026.00 1,023.47 
2/32 Main Drain Hospital 
Area 8,000.00 7,910.93 
» Main and Branch Drains 
Mosque Area ... 3,000.00 2,995.97 
1/32 Completion of Sungei Nal 
Bridge ee 4,282.00 4,276.07 
» Temangan Road 6,000.00 2,310.63 
» Conversion of the main 
Trunk Road into an All- 
Weather Road ... 1,883.00 1,882.14 


» Improvement of the 
Pasir Puteh-Cherang 
Ruku Road. tds, 613.22 579.96 


» Relief Works 700.00 485.42 
2/32 Erection of a small jail 2,000.00 —_2,000.00 


3/32 Kubang Pasu Market 2,800.00 _ 2,398.07 
31,605.22 27,108.27 
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APPENDIX D. 


Table of Annual Revenue and Expenditure since 
Kelantan came under British Protection :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
$ $ 

1910 419,327 403,552 
1911 487,467 574,850 
1912 535,669 665,608 
1913 676,020 672,137 
1914 762,772 805,965 
1915 692,556 807,714 
1916 822,860 808,164 
1917 910,291 757,946 
1918 955,402 899,161 
1919 1,141,444 1,065,012 
1920 1,328,955 1,403,208 
1921 1,160,262 1,678,432 
1922 1,310,020 1,539,318 
1923 1,396,855 1,271,887 
1924 1,422,113 1,422,032 
1925 1,804,180 1,401,961 
1926 2,371,595 1,927,134 
1927 2,448,090 2,949,438 
1928 2,570,550 2,463,762 
1929 2,481,139 2,215,771 
1930 2,182,905 2,426,079 
1931 1,524,139 1,961,124 
1932 1,677,983 1,664,051 


« Includes a sum of $320,000 devoted to reduction 
of the Public Debt. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 50s. per 

annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. ‘ 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 

BRUNEI, STATE OF 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The twenty-five islands of the Gilbert and Ellice Groups form a 
chain of coral atolls in mid-Pacific, cut by the Equator and lying 
close against the 180th meridian of longitude. 


Serre nee 
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Beside these two Groups the Colony contains Ocean Island, 
some 250 miles to westward, and Fanning, Washington, and 
Christmas Islands, some 1,800 miles to eastward, of the Gilbert 
Group. The various components of the Colony are so scattered 
that a rectangle of a million square miles of ocean would not contain 
them all; and yet their aggregate area amounts to less than 200 
square miles of land. 


Geologically speaking, Ocean Island stands alone in the Colony, 
being an island of the “upheaved” type: its highest point is 
280 feet above sea-level. This island, which is the Colony head- 
quarters, is 1,500 acres in extent and possesses large deposits of 
phosphate of lime. All the other islands belong to the Central 
Pacific ‘“‘ area of subsidence,” having been formed by the upward 
growth of coral around the flanks of mountains long since submerged. 
There is no island which rises as much as 15 feet above sea-level, 
or exceeds in width five furlongs from beach to beach. The atolls 
‘are mere ribbons of land from five to fifty miles long, enclosing 
lagoons in most cases, and topped with a soil so sandy that it will 
support no useful plant save the coconut, the pandanus palm and 
coarse edible tubers of the taro (calladium) and babai (alocasia 
indica) families laboriously cultivated. by the native. 


The language of the Ellice Islands may be regarded as a dialect 
of Samoan ; that of the Gilbert Islands is entirely different from the 
Ellice speech, and shows a strong relationship to certain dialects 
of the Melanesian area. No “ pidgin” English is used in the 
Colony. Conversation is carried on either in plain English or the 
native tongue. The native languages are almost universally used, 
as only a few natives understand any language but their own. The 
Ellice Islanders converse among themselves in the Ellice dialect, 
but conduct church services, and write, in Samoan. 


The Gilbertese of to-day are the descendants of a small, black- 
skinned people who, in about the third century of our era, suffered 
and absorbed an invasion by a large, tawny race of Samoan type. 
The Ellice Islanders are an offshoot of pure Samoan stock, who 
settled in the Group during the sixteenth century. There are no 
aboriginal inhabitants of Fanning, Washington, or Christmas 
Islands. 


The climate is warm but not humid, and is tempered by the trade 
winds. The nights are cool for equatorial regions. The Colony 
is free from malaria and fevers of the typhoid group. In normal 
seasons the annual rainfall ranges from about 50 inches in the 
vicinity of the Equator to about 100 inches in the Northern Gilberts 
and 150 inches in the Southern Ellice Islands. In normal seasons 
the wettest months are December, January, and February, while 
the months with least rainfall are September and October. Ocean 
Island and the Gilbert Group are subject to drought. Fanning 
Island and the Southern Ellice Islands appear to be outside the area 
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where drought conditions may be expected. Occasional west to 
north-west gales occur between October and March but the wind 
does not reach hurricane force. The Colony lies between the 
northern and southern equatorial hurricane belts. 


The Gilbert Group was discovered, piecemeal, by British Naval 
officers between 1765 and 1824; the Ellice Group, between 1781 
and 1819. The first known white trader came to the Gilberts 
in 1837, and was responsible for the introduction of rum and guns 
to the natives of Tarawa. By 1846, when Commodore Wilkes 
of the United States Navy visited the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
not a few beachcombers and traders had established themselves 
in both Groups. This was a period of great violence, when native 
factions were incited and actually led to battle by fugitives from the 
prisons of civilization, and the native name for the white man was 
“The Killer.” 


In 1856 the first missionary, Hiram Bingham, of the American 
(Boston) Board of Foreign Missions, preached Christianity in the 
Gilbert Islands. Between the ’fifties and the early ’nineties of 
last century, the Ellice Group became the happy hunting ground 
of the “ black birders,” who kidnapped thousands of natives for 
forced labour in the coffee plantations of Central America, and also 
introduced measles to the race. By these two evils the race was 
reduced from over 20,000 souls to under 3,000. 


In 1892 the two Groups were proclaimed a British Protectorate 
by Captain H. M. Davis, of H.M.S. Royalist. The jurisdiction of 
the Resident Commissioner of the Protectorate was extended to 
Ocean Island by a Proclamation of 1900. At the expressed desire 
of the natives both Groups were annexed to His Majesty’s dominions 
by an Order in Council of the 10th November, 1915, and were known 
as the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony as from the 12th January, 
1916. 


Ocean Island, of which the inhabitants are closely related to the 
Gilbertese, was included within the boundaries of the Colony by 
an Order in Council of the 27th January, 1916, which came into 
operation on the 3rd April following. By the same Order, Fanning 
and Washington Islands were also made part of the Colony, while 
Christmas Island was included by an Order which took effect from 
the 10th November, 1916. 


The Union Group (3 islands) lying about 250 miles north of 
Samoa was made part of the Colony by Order in Council of the 
29th February, 1916, and subsequently excluded and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Governor-General in Council of the Dominion 
of New Zealand. The Orders in Council effecting this change were 
dated the 4th of November, 1926. 
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II.— GOVERNMENT. 


The Colony is under the charge of a Resident Commissioner who 
resides at Ocean Island, which is the Colony headquarters, and who 
is responsible to the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific 
who resides in Fiji. There is no Executive or Legislative Council. 
The Ordinances are enacted by the High Commissioner under the 
provisions of the Pacific Order in Council, 1893. 

The Colony is sub-divided into five administrative districts 
each under the charge of a European Officer who is responsible to 
the Resident Commissioner. The headquarters of these districts 
are at Tarawa, Butaritari and Beru in the Gilbert Group, Funafuti 
in the Ellice Group, and at Fanning Island. 

Much of the work of administration is done by the natives them- 
selves. Each island which has an indigenous population ‘has its 
own native Government, constituted under the provisions of the 
Native Laws Ordinance, 1917, and presided over by a native 
Magistrate whose duties include the administration of the native 
laws and regulations, and the supervision of the island police, 
prisoners and prisons. The native Government maintains law and 
order under the general supervision of the European Administrative 
Officer of the district of which the island forms part. Each village 
is in charge of one or more local headmen according to its size and 
situation. The Magistrate in session with village headmen con- 
stitutes a monthly Court. On him falls the greater bulk of the 
executive work and responsibility and, except during the few days 
in each month when the native Court is in session, it is he who 
exercises general control, issues instructions, and decides questions 
on matters affecting the people as a whole. On each island also 
is a native Scribe who collects licence fees, fines, and tax copra 
from the natives, keeps records of Government cash received and 
disbursed, births, marriages, deaths, rainfall, shipping, and minutes 
of native Court proceedings, in prescribed books. He is also the 
local Postmaster. The population of 30,000 souls represents the 
largest body of natives under close and complete administration 
within the limits of the Western Pacific High Commission. The 
system of local government by native bodies under the supervision 
of European officers has reached a more advanced stage than else- 
where in the Pacific, and the day is in sight when it may become 
possible to allot even greater responsibilities to indigenous assemblies. 
The ultimate end in view is that the Gilbertese and Ellice peoples 
may learn to govern themselves. 


< IIT.— POPULATION. 


The population of the Colony on 30th June,’ 1931, based on the 
Census returns and later returns received from the various districts, 
was 33,416. The Census was taken on a strictly racial basis and 
the figures of 33,416 were. comprised as follows: Micronesians 
28,275, Polynesians 4,183, Mongolians 439, Europeans 275, half- 
castes 235, Melanesians 5, and others 4. The populationof Ocean 
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Island of 2,309 was made up of 1,715 Micronesians, 400 Mongolians, 
129 Europeans, and 65 Polynesians. The distribution of the 
population throughout the Colony and the incidence of native 
births and deaths were as follows :— 




















PopuaTion. Native. 
q ; 8 3 : 
ef Pad 3 
hog: B 8 sg pod 
figifrg gal 
Ocean Island :— 2 * 
Total . 19 — 65 1,715 40 — — 2309 31 35 
Gilbert Islands :— 
Makin ... aoe 1 _ _ 718 1 4 _ 724 26 il 
Butaritari 16 _> 1 1,578 14 64 — 1,673 565 40 
Marakei ... 6 > 5 1,629 — 9 — 1,649 62 30 
Abaiang 6 1 1 2563 1 20 — 2592 76 93 
Tarawa ... 23 4 5 2,950 6 25 — 38013 67 46 
Maiana ... 1 _ 1 1,382 5 17 — 1406 52 39 
Abemama 7 _ 2 874 2 8 _ 893 35 265 
Kuria_... i~- — 21 —- Wl — 2239 6 
Aranuka 1 _ _ 285 — 6 _ 292 5 2 
Nonouti 4 _ 3 = 2,232 3 13 — 2,255 62 60 
Tabiteuea 6 _ 1 3,676 3 15 1 3,702 114 85 
Beru 10 — 12 2,213 1 5 — 2,241 80 066 
Nikunau 4 _ 1 1,664 — 5 — 1,674 70 69 
Onotoa ... _ _ — 1,628 1 10 — 1,639 86 80 
Tamana - - 6 933 — — — 989 59 = 46 
Arorae ... _ _— 19 «1,431 — 1 — 1,451 64 31 
Floating 8 = 9 89 6 112 oa 
Totals... 94 5 66 26,106 37 219 1 26,528 912 669 
Ellice Islands :— 
Nanumea — — 1768 2 — ->_ -— 770 «21 10 
Nanumanga —- — 420 30 1 o— 424 10 4 
Niutao ... _ — 643 2 — _— _ 645 21 22 
Nui — —- — 406 4 —- ~—- = 410 9 9 
Vaitupu 2 — 1714 1 — 3 — 720 29 9 
Nukufetau 389 5 394 «14 10 
Funafuti 2 — 394 9 — 6 2 413 27 5 
Nukulaelae _ — 178 _ _ _ _ 178 «10 1 
Nurakita —- — 40 -_ - - _ 40 dh, SS 
Floating 9 _ 61 8 — 1 1 80 — came 
Total 13 — 4,013 290 — 16 3 «4,074 142 70 
Fanning Island 
District:— 
Fanning Isd. ar oy a 
-hamaina } 34 6 45 2 — 47 
Christmas Island 5 _ 33 _ _ _ - 38 (No figures 
available). 
Total ... v= 39 _ 39 425 2 —_ _ 505 «14 = 





Colony Total... 275 5 4,183 28,275 439 235 4 33,416 1,099 774 
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The following are the figures showing the respective numbers of 
the two sexes in the Gilbert Group, Ellice Group, and Christmas 
Island. Figures for Fanning Island and Washington Island are 
not available. 


Polynesian, 
Group. Micronesian and European. Others. Totals. 
Melanesian. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Gilbert Group ... 12,853 13,324 58 36 135 122 13,046 13,482 
Ellice Group ... 2,012 2,080 13 _ il 8 2,036 2,038 
Christmas Isd. ... 21 12 4 1 —_ _ 25 13 
Ocean Island ... 1,233 845 80 49 399 1 1,712 895 


The population had remained practically stationary for several 
years past, but the recent Census revealed an increase which shows 
every prospect of being maintained. 

The number of marriages celebrated during the year in the 
Colony was as follows :— 


Natives . 818 
Europeans... 3 
Asiatics yes _— 


There are no figures available for infantile mortality. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The headquarters of the Medical Department are at Tarawa, 
Gilbert Islands, where the Senior Medical Officer is stationed. The 
medical service stationed in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups consists 
of three European medical officers, three native medical practitioners, 
graduates of the Central Medical School, Fiji, and fifty hospital 
orderlies, trainees of the local main hospitals. At Ocean Island 
one of the two medical officers in the service of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners is also the Government Medical Officer. At Fanning 
Island the medical officer in the service of Fanning Island Limited 
is also the Government Medical Officer. The main hospitals in the 
Gilbert and Ellice Groups are the Central Hospital at Tarawa and 
the Colonial Hospital at Funafuti respectively, where European 
medical officers are stationed and to which are sent the more serious 
cases of sickness and surgical conditions that are in need of greater 
and more extensive treatment than can be given in the out-station 
hospitals. On all islands of the two Groups, there is a small native 
hospital with a native hospital orderly in charge, who has medicines, 
drugs, and dressings, and a few instruments for dealing with minor 
surgical conditions and accident wounds and bruises. Each orderly 
is also trained in the intravenous method of administering 
“ Salvarsan ”’ compounds in the treatment of yaws. At Tarawa 
there is a Mental Asylum, and also a Leper Asylum. At Ocean 
Island, Fanning Island, and Washington Island there are hospitals 
controlled and staffed by the industrial companies concerned. 
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Malaria does not exist in these islands, the anopheline mosquito 
being absent. Of mosquito-borne disease, filariasis, with resulting 
elephantiasis, is very prevalent in the Ellice Islands; the mosquitoes 
responsible for the spread of this disease exist also in the Gilberts, 
but travelling restrictions have had the effect of keeping the disease 
almost entirely out of the Gilberts Group. 

Hookworm infection exhibits a high rate of incidence in the 
Ellices, whilst the opposite is the position in the Gilberts. Typhoid 
disorders are of infrequent occurrence. 

Yaws is a universal disease in all the islands. Its greatest mani- 
festation is fissuring of the soles of the feet. There is a growing 
feeling that it is one of the main predisposing factors in tuberculosis. 
Large numbers of injections of the arsenical compounds have been 
and continue to be given for the relief of yaws and it is hoped that in 
the course of a few years this disease will be under controland that 
it will become as infrequent as it is now common. 

Tuberculosis is by far the largest death-dealing sickness seen here. 
Children exhibit it as cervical adenitis, with often large chains of 
inflamed glands throughout the extent of the neck. Chronic 
enlargement of tonsils is almost always an associated condition 
and is the point of entry of the germ. Adults are subject to lung 
disease, frequently a disease of short duration accompanied by 
blood-spittings and ending fatally. Whilst yaws is responsible for 
a constitutional weakness and a racial lack of resistance, it is probable 
that there is a dearth of essential vitamins in the food supply. 

Influenza is of frequent occurrence in mild epidemic form. 
Impetigo and scabies are common skin diseases, whilst catarrhal 
conjunctivitis is also prevalent; that these conditions are so 
common is due to careless disregard by natives of infection and 
contagion. 

The number of lepers is not great and these receive treatment 
at the Leper Asylum. All types of the disease are seen and most 
cages are advanced when first seen. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Europeans in the service of the Government and industrial and 
trading firms in the Colony are provided with separate houses of 
the bungalow type which, with few exceptions, are built with 
European materials. 

The Chinese labourers employed on Ocean Island by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners are housed in their own location, the 
construction of which was completed during 1930. The location 
contains dwellings, mess rooms, bath rooms and offices, and a spacious 
recreation room. The work is carried out in reinforced concrete 
and fibrolite, and the roofs are fibrolite tiled. 

The Commissioners’ indentured native labour together with the 
labourers’ wives and families are also housed under conditions of 
cleanliness and comfort. The houses of the married quarters are 
built with a timber frame and floor, while the roofs are fibrolite- 
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tiled. The houses are partitioned medially, and each is provided 
with a kitchen wherein each family may cook its own food. The 
whole structure is raised some two feet above the ground on concrete 
piles. 

The houses of the unmarried quarters vary in character. Some 
are concrete houses with fibrolite tiled roofs, while others have a 
timber structure with concrete ‘floors and galvanized iron roofs. 
The unmarried labourers eat in a communal mess-room. 

Adequate sanitary arrangements are provided. The buildings 
in which the Chinese and native indentured labour are installed 
are owned by the British Phosphate Commissioners. The buildings 
are maintained in a good state of repair and during the year under 
review many were reconditioned and their structures renewed. 

A monthly inspection of these buildings is carried out by the 
Medical Officer, Ocean Island, the Officer in Charge of Constabulary, 
Ocean Island, and the Manager of the British Phosphate Commission, 
and in this way defects are noted, complaints received and rectified, 
and a high standard of housing conditions prevails. 

The houses occupied by Europeans and Chinese, and the Chinese 
and indentured native locations, are lighted by electricity. 

The Banabans (natives of Ocean Island) are not indentured, and 
live in their own native villages. 

The Police lines at Ocean Island are at present being re-constructed. 

At Fanning Island the indentured labourers are Gilbertese and 
are housed in suitable buildings constructed with European materials. 
These buildings are inspected regularly by the Administrative 
Officer and the Medical Officer stationed at the Island. 

In the Gilbert and Ellice Groups the native employees of the 
Government and trading firms are provided with buildings, out- 
houses, etc., similar in every respect to those in the native villages. 


King’s Regulation No. 1 of 1915 provides that no dwelling which, 
in the opinion of the Resident Commissioner or certain other officers 
mentioned therein, is unfit for habitation shall be assigned to any 
labourer. In addition to Sections 33 to 36 inclusive of the Regula- 
tion mentioned, the Gilbert and Ellice Public Health Ordinance 
No. 8 of 1926 provides for the enforcement of sanitary laws. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The principal products of the Colony are phosphate of lime, 
obtained at Ocean Island, and copra from all the other islands. 
A small quantity of shark fins and native mats, hats, baskets, and 
curios also make up the list of exportable products. 


Phosphate of lime.—The most important product is the phosphate 
of lime mined on Ocean Island by the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners. The deposits of the mineral on Ocean Island and the 
neighbouring island of Nauru (also worked by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners) give a higher phosphoric acid reaction than those 
of any other known area. All the phosphate mined is exported. 
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The quantities and values of phosphate exported during the 
five years ended the 30th June, 1931, are shown in the following 
table :— 


Year. Tons. Rate per Ton. Value. 
£8. d. £ os. d 
1926-27 ... 17 6 355,815 12 6 
1927-28 ... 160 247,659 2 0 
1928-29 ... 1650 292,275 0 0 
1929-30 ... 150 259,828 15 0 
1930-31 120 159,634 4 0 





New inghineey is being installed to enable the output to be 
increased. The Europeans employed by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners are engaged in the United Kingdom or Australia 
for limited periods according to the nature of their respective 
duties. They are provided with free partly furnished quarters. 
The Chinese are obtained from Hong Kong and sign a three years’ 
agreement. They are not accompanied by their womenfolk. The 
Gilbertese labourers are recruited under the provisions of King’s 
Regulation No. 1 of 1915 and amending Ordinances. Their term 
of service is eighteen months and one-third of their number are 
accompanied by their wives and a limited number of children. 
The Chinese and Gilbertese recruited labour are provided with free 
quarters and rations. The Banabans, although in regular employ- 
ment, are classed as casual labourers and live in their own villages. 

Copra is the product of all islands in the Colony except Ocean 
Island. At Fanning and Washington Islands, Gilbertese recruited 
labour is employed for the purpose of planting the lands and making 
copra. Their term of service is three years but by mutual consent 
the term may be extended to four years. Tahitian labour is em- 
ployed at Christmas Island. In the Gilbert and Ellice Groups all 
coconut plantations are in the hands of natives. The coconut 
plantations are not cultivated, and the copra represents the coconuts 
in excess of what is required by the natives for domestic consump- 
tion. The Gilbert and Ellice Groups have no other industry on 
which to fall back should the demand for copra cease. 

The quantities and values of copra exported during the five years 
ended the 30th June, 1931, are shown in the following table :-— 


Year. Tons. Value. 
1926-27 is a6 2,544 39,341 
1927-28 Nae ay 4,698 64,833 
1928-29 ore aos 4,122 55,657 
1929-30 the se 5,465 83,691 
1930-31 6,548 65,480 


The extremely low outs for 1926- 27 was due to a severe drought 
of the kind which periodically visits the Gilbert Group. 

Mat-making.—The mats woven by native women of pandanus 
leaf are among the finest in the Pacific. The Gilbertese mats 
depend upon texture and finish for their appeal ; those made in the 
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: Ellice Islands are less finely plaited, but are decorated with woven 
! designs of striking colour. Hats of a texture and durability equal 
to the best Panama are also produced, and can be made to any 
size or shape, if blocks be supplied. Fans are manufactured of 
prepared leaf and coloured feathers. Baskets and bags of beautiful 
design and workmanship can be made to any pattern. There is 
no limit to the ingenuity of the native women in the manufacture 
of fine plaited articles. If a market for these products were available, 
it would be easy to organize an extensive local industry. 

Pearl shell exists in the lagoon of Christmas Island, but the 
lessees (Central Pacific Coconut Plantations Limited) do not pay 
much attention to the export of this commodity. Shell has also been 
found in Onotoa Lagoon (Southern Gilberts), but cannot be worked 
by naked diving, owing to the presence of a ferocious type of eel, 
which has been responsible for a considerable loss of -life among 
natives. 

Fisheries —The Colony would form a convenient headquarters 
for a fish-oil industry. The celebrated palu, or castor-oil fish, 
abounds in the Ellice Group. The shark, sailfish, and porpoise 


are plentiful everywhere. 
VII.—COMMERCE. 


Details of the goods imported during the financial year ended 
the 30th June, 1931, are as follows :— 


11 


General Description Value. 
£ 

Anchors and chains 3,426 
Benzine... 1,092 
Building material .. 11,758 
Bicycles... om ee ee ae ee 690 
Apparel as oe ae he v8 13,830 
Explosives ... 1,485 
Hardware ... 11,319 
Tron aes se Set oe 3,998 
Jewellery ... vA im aoe aa ed 310 
Kerosene ... an aoe ae ee oe 2,146 
Machinery .. ins wh ake ‘eee tia 39,247 
Oils Wein ists hase Otte Mal es 2,030 
Perfumery .. Be 720 
Photographie materials ae 95 
Provisions . a 56,054 
Spirits, wines, fermented liquors 3,707 
Tobacco coe fe ie shea ae 10,054 
Wire rope ... oes ae eae des re 1,470 
Miscellaneous on ase bee aan 30,994 





£194,425 
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The gross values of imports and the gross values and tonnage 
of exports for the five years ended the 30th June, 1931, were 
respectively as follows : 


Exports. 
Year. I mae: sho Tonnage. 
1926-27 ... aes eee 113,453 395,728 261,323 
1927-28 ... ee Ses 150,271 312,834 195,224 
1928-29 ... Live fers 190,436 348,272 237,942 
1929-30 ... we aoe 148,779 351,496 213,328 
1930-31 ... _ eee 194,425 253,344 156,563 


Most of the imported goods are shipped out of Australian ports 
and are produced in the United Kingdom and Australia. The 
balance comes from New Zealand, America, Japan, and China. 
Most of the goods brought to Ocean Island arrive in British ships, 
but the goods brought direct to other parts of the Colony arrive 
mainly in foreign ships. 

Nearly all the phosphate of lime is exported to Australia and New 
Zealand and is carried mainly in British ships. The balance is 
shipped to Japan by Japanese vessels. 


All the copra produced in the Colony is exported to America and 
Japan and nearly all of it is carried away in foreign vessels. The 
low price of copra in the world’s markets made it necessary to remove 
the duty on copra sacks and to reduce the export duty on copra 
from £1 to 10s. per ton. 


The output of copra would be greater but for the fact that the 
native believes he is being doubly exploited—first as a seller of copra 
and then over the counter as a buyer—and the belief embitters him. 
He resolves, as a buyer, to confine his purchases to the barest 
necessities and, as a seller, to limit his production in strict accordance 
with that resolve. 


VITI— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Europeans.—Europeans in the service of the Government and 
industrial and trading concerns are provided with free partly 
furnished quarters. Unmarried employees of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners receive free board, lodging, and laundry. All 
houses on Ocean Island are lighted by electricity which is supplied 
free to employees of the Commissioners ; other Europeans pay for 
the service. With economy a married couple can live on about 
£27 a month and a bachelor on about £18 to £20 a month. These 
amounts do nat include clothing, luxuries, and entertainment 
expenses. 


Chinese—Chinese mechanics employed on Ocean Island receive 
an average wage of £5 10s. 0d. per month, and coolie labour £2 per 
month, with rations, quarters, and lighting in both cases. 
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Natives.—Native labourers employed by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners under contract receive £1 12s. 0d. a month. with 
rations, quarters, and lighting, and a bonus of 8s. a month for 
satisfactory work. Casual labourers receive 4s. a day without 
rations or quarters. In other cases the wages of natives vary 
according to the part of the Colony in which employed and, of 
course, according to the nature of the employment. Labour 
employed under signed contract is paid from £1 a month with 
quarters and rations to £5 a month without rations. Casual 
labourers receive from 2s. to 5s. a day. Native employees of 
the Government receive from £12 to £200 per annum with rations 
(or an allowance in lieu) and quarters. ‘ 


General.—Where rations are issued they are on a liberal scale. 
All working tools are provided by the employer. No labourer is 
required to work for more than 9 hours a day with a maximum of 
50 hours a week. Only those engaged on necessary services are 
required to work on Sunday. A capitation tax of £10 per annum 
is payable in respect of each non-native employed in the Colony. 
Although the individual is liable it is the practice for the employer 
to pay the tax. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The beginning of education in the Colony dates back to 1860, 
soon after the arrival of that distinguished pioneer, Hiram Bingham. 
Native schools for many years were in the charge of native pastors 
from other parts of the Pacific. From the year 1900, mission 
education had become general due principally in the Gilbert Group 
to the policy of internal control followed by the Missions, whereby 
central boarding schools turned out pastors trained for work with 
village schools. In the Ellice Group, the former policy of external 
control has continued, village teachers in general coming from 
Samoa. 


Grants-in-aid to Mission schools were first given in 1914 and were 
established in 1917-18. They are to be progressively increased as 
from the year under review. 


The Colonial Education Department came into existence in 1920, 
and within three years three Government schools had been estab- 
lished—the Banaban School at Ocean Island for Banaban boys ; 
the Bairiki School, Tarawa, afterwards named the King George V 
School, a boarding establishment taking 60 Gilbertese boys; and 
the Ellice Islands School for Ellice boys. In 1926, under an amal- 
‘gamation scheme, the senior boys of the Banaban School were 
transferred to the King George V School. 


The aim of these schools was to prepare a limited number of 
selected boys for clerkships and interpreterships, as a first step 
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towards the creation of a stronger native service. Boys were also 
trained for studentships at the Central Medical School, Suva, with 
the ultimate aim of building up an efficient staff of native medical 
practitioners. The first draft of boys thus vocationally trained was 
available for service by 1928. After that year, it was necessary 
only to maintain a number of pupils sufficient to fill vacancies, 
as they happened to occur, in the ranks of those originally selected 
for clerkships and medical studentships. 


Outside this necessarily restricted sphere of vocational training 
the first object of the Administration has been the adaptation of 
schools to local village conditions and needs. The pupil must be 
equipped with knowledge which he can turn to practical account 
in his native environment, and must be sent out eager and able to 
absorb the lessons of thrift, co-operation, and social hygiene which 
the Administration and Medical Services are trying to disseminate. 


It is clearly better to diffuse education thus interpreted over a 
wide area than to concentrate attention and funds on a few selected 
schools. The aim of the Administration is, therefore, the improve- 
ment of village life through village schools. 


The first step to be taken was to secure the co-operation of the 
Missions, to which the village schools in the various islands belong. 
Efforts in this direction were eventually successful. In return for 
a scheme of financial grants the Missions agreed :— 


(a) to send ten pastor-teachers each year to Government 
educational headquarters for a course of instruction in modern 
methods of teaching ; 


(b) to post teachers, after training, in their village schools 
with the object of establishing therein an improvement method 
of teaching, and a new secular syllabus of primary and junior 
instruction based upon the needs of village life ; 

(c) to open all schools thus reorganized to periodical inspec- 
tion; the Government inspector to award efficiency marks, 
by which are to be determined the amounts of the financial 
grants payable to each school at the end of the year. 


In this manner ten improved schools will be opened each year, 
until the desired number of 120, covering all corners of the Colony, 
is attained. The plan thus contemplates a progressive expansion 
of village education covering the next 12-15 years. 


To meet the demand of the new scheme, the King George V 
School at Tarawa was converted into a Training School for teachers 
and the education staff of the Colony was reorganized accordingly. 
In September, 1930, the first draft of ten village teachers took up 
residence at the school to undertake the first course of instruction. 
These teachers will complete their course early next year, when 
a second draft will succeed them. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS and TRANSPORT. 


Shipping. 
The following is a summary of the vessels which called at Ocean 
Island and Tarawa (Gilbert Islands) during the year ended 
30th June, 1931 :— 


Ocean 
From Island. Tarawa. 

Australia ... oe we 6 4 
Australia via Nauru me 24 —_— 
Gilbert Islands... ee 13 44 
China wie ee ae 3 _ 
New Zealand es 4 _ 
Japan oh one 1 _ 
Honolulu ... ase arr 1 _ 
Borneo... wed 1 _ 
Ocean Island e — 9 
Fiji ... ns a a _ 2 
Fanning Island... sie — 1 
Marshall Islands ... ee —_ 2 

53 62 


By Proclamation No. 5 of 1931, Butaritari was closed as a port 
of entry (see Western Pacific High Commission Gazette 1931, 
page 32.) 

The Australian port of call and departure for Ocean Island is 
generally Melbourne, but phosphate vessels occasionally sail out 
of Sydney and Newcastle also. A few sailings each year are made 
to and from New Zealand. 


The distributing centre for mails in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups 
is Tarawa, which is connected direct with Australia by the irregular 
visits of vessels chartered by Messrs. Burns Philp and Company 
for the purpose of exporting copra. 


. Communication between both the Gilbert and Ellice Groups 
and Colony headquarters at Ocean Island is maintained by the 
Government vessel, the Nimanoa. This vessel makes regular 
trips between Ocean Island and Tarawa, for the carriage of 
passengers and mails to and from the Gilbert Group, and two or 
three complete tours of the Colony in the course of each year. 


Inter-insular communication within the two Groups is also main- 
tained by two small craft engaged in the local copra trade on behalf 
of Messrs. Burns Philp (South Sea) Company, and Messrs. On 
Chong and Company. The Gilbert Islands are connected with 
Fanning Island by annual visits of a vessel of Fanning Island 
Limited. Communication between the Ellice Islands and Fiji 
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is maintained by the London Missionary Society’s vessel John 
Williams V which makes two trips a year, and by a warship and the 
Government vessel Nimanoa once a year each. 


Roads. 


A lagoonside road surfaced with reef mud runs the whole length 
of every Gilbert and Ellice island. These roads were first made at 
the instigation of early native missionaries from Hawaii and Samoa. 
Though not of elaborate construction, they suffice for the needs of 
the islands, and have a surface good enough for motor bicycle 
traffic. The frequent breaks in the land, where the ocean connects 
with the lagoon, nevertheless make motoring difficult. The 
aggregate length of the island roads is estimated at 300 miles. 


Wireless Telegraph. 


The Government Wireless Telegraph Station at Ocean Island 
maintains a public service with all parts of the world, and with 
shipping. The installation is a 5 K.W. Marconi Rotary Spark. 
An experimental short-wave transmitter has also been installed. 
Traffic is cleared through the Suva route, and inter-island service 
is maintained via Rabaul. Communication with the Gilbert Islands 
is carried through the $ K.W. Spark Set of Messrs. Burns Philp 
(South Sea) Company at Tarawa, and through the London 
Mission Society’s island headquarters at Beru, and also via the 
8.8. Macquarie of Messrs. On Chong and Company. The British 
Phosphate Commissioners have a 4 K.W. telegraph-telephone 
set and communicate with their ships (Nauru Chief and Triona) 


and with the island of Nauru. An amateur station in the Ellice | 


Group communicates daily with a similar station in Fiji. 


XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 


An Agency of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia (Savings 
Bank Branch) is established on Ocean Island. The rate of interest 
is 4 per cent. per annum on the first £500 at credit each account 
and 34 per cent. per annum on the excess of balance of £500 to £1,000. 
There are no banks in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups, where the 
traders generally have a current account with the principal firms 
who act as their agents and bankers. Natives may deposit their 
cash with the Government for safe keeping and may withdraw 
whatever amounts they may require from any financial officer in 
any part of the Colony upon personal application and the production 
of the Pass Book. A few natives of the Ellice Islands have opened 
accounts with the Government Savings Bank in Fiji. 
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Currency. 


All taxes, duties, fees, fines, and wages are payable in British 
coin, but the currency commonly used in the Colony is Australian. 
A system of international money orders is established. Postal 
Orders of values from 6d. to £1 are issued from Ocean Island only, 
but are cashed throughout the Colony. 


Weights and Measures. 


The local use of the standard weights and measures of the United 
Kingdom is validated by Ordinance No. 10 of 1916. 


XII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department consists of a European Superin- 
tendent of Works, who was appointed in 1930, and four native and 
half-caste carpenters. This staff is assisted, whenever practicable, 
by prison labour. In the absence of the Superintendent of Works, 
European officers of the District Administration and the Medical 
and Education Departments supervise the public works being carried 
out at their respective stations. The Native Governments supervise 
the communal works carried out by natives on their respective 
islands. 

During the year a concrete-block-making machine was purchased 
in England and is giving every satisfaction. It is hoped that the 
use of concrete in the construction of Government buildings will, 
in addition to providing more permanent and fireproof structures, 
reduce maintenance costs rendered necessary owing to dry rot 
and borers, thus leaving more money available for new and 
necessary works. 


Ocean Island.—At Ocean Island new quarters were erected for the 
Constabulary Officer. The reconditioning of the Constabulary living 
houses was proceeded with, the houses built of native materials 
being replaced by more permanent and hygienic structures built with 
European materials. A start was made on a new office which is 
being built mainly of concrete, the walls consisting of hollow concrete 
bricks. This building will accommodate the officers of the Treasury, 
Customs, and Postal Departments. A commodious and well venti- 
lated class room for European children was built in a central position, 
enabling the teacher and children to work under comfortable 
conditions. The rifle range built many years ago and which was in 
an isolated and inconvenient position was abandoned and a new 
tange completed on the western end of the island. This range is 
connected with the European settlements by a railway which was 
laid down by and is the property of the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners, who place a car at the disposal of the members of the 
Defence Force on days when the range is used. The reconstruction 
of the native hospital was continued during the year, and the 
construction of latrines in the Banaban villages was completed. 
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Gilbert Islands—At Tarawa a new cargo-lighter was built, the 
reconstruction of the wards at the Central Hospital was completed, 
and repairs and improvements effected both at the Central and Leper 
Hospitals. The new Asylum for the Insane was completed. Pre- 
parations were made and materials obtained for the erection of 
quarters at Beru for the Medical Officer, Southern Gilberts. At 
Beru a concrete water cistern was built at the quarters of the 
Administrative Officer, Southern Gilberts. 


Ellice Islands—At Funafuti a new landing wharf was built of 
hardwood on stout concrete pillars, under the supervision of the 
Administrative Officer. Extensive improvements were carried 
out at the hospital and the Medical Officers’ quarters, and a model 
hospital ward of European materials on a concrete base and sub- 
structure was erected under the supervision of the Administrative 
and Medical Officers. Several improvements were effected at the 
Government School for natives at Vaitupu under the supervision 
of the Headmaster. 

Under the provisions of the Native Laws Ordinance, 1917, the 
native authorities are responsible for the good order and cleanliness 
of the islands and villages thereon, and for ensuring that dwelling 
and meeting houses, etc., are kept in repair by the natives using them, 
but beyond that no native is required to work outside his own 
settlement. The roads, dwellings, and sea walls on every island were 
kept in proper repair by the respective native communities during 
the year. 


XITI.— JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


Justice. 


Civil and criminal jurisdiction is exercised in the Colony by 
Deputy Commissioners sitting in Courts constituted under the 
Pacific Orders in Council, 1893, e¢ seg. Appeals from these Courts 
are made to the Supreme Court, Fiji. If, in criminal proceedings, 
the accused be charged with an offence punishable with death or 
penal servitude for seven years or more, the Deputy Commissioner's 
Court has no power to try the case, which must be removed for 
trial before a Judicial Commissioner. The Resident Commissioner 
of the Colony may be appointed to be a Judicial Commissioner 
for specific cases. 

By far the busiest Police Court in the Colony is that of Ocean 
Island, before which well over 1,000 charges are heard annually. 
In the absence of a substantive judicial officer, the Resident Com- 
missioner is obliged to undertake the functions of presiding 
magistrate in addition to his other duties. 

The business of the Ocean Island Court is chiefly connected with 
the application of the Rules made under King’s Regulation No. 1 
of 1915 and Ordinance No. 5 of 1923 for the governance of 800 
native and 400 Chinese labourers locally employed by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners. 
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There are no practising barristers or solicitors in the Colony. 


A code of Native Laws is administered in the native Courts 
(consisting of island magistrates and village headmen) under the 
supervision of Administrative Officers. A European officer has no 
power to try cases under the native Laws, his function being limited 
to the review, alteration, and amendment of sentences inflicted by 
the native Courts. Though the Island magistrates are, on the whole 
extraordinarily efficient considering their education, their chief 
weakness is an imperfect realization of the relative gravity of 
offences within the same class. The magistrates tend too often to 
inflict the maximum sentence without regard to mitigating circum- 
stances. 


Island Regulations for the good order and cleanliness of the 
island are enacted by the native Governments under authority 
of the native Laws. These Regulations have been published in 
book form in the English, Gilbertese and Samoan languages. 


Police. 


The Police of the Colony consist of an Armed Constabulary 
constituted under Ordinance No. 9 of 1916, and a Village Con- 
stabulary appointed under the native Laws. The Armed Constabu- 
lary is under the command of the Resident Commissioner. A 
European officer of Constabulary is stationed at Ocean Island. The 
non-commissioned officers and men are natives, the authorized 
strength being 83. The Village Constabulary strength stands at 
272 and are supervised by the magistrate of the island on which they 
are stationed. 


Of the 83 non-commissioned officers and men in the Armed 
Constabulary, 60 are permanently stationed at Ocean Island, 
where they assist in the maintenance of good relations between the 
Chinese and native labourers employed by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners. The majority of the Police stationed at Ocean 
Island are Ellice Islanders, who have proved themselves to be 
patient, good natured, and intelligent in handling the mixed races 
of the community. There was one disturbance during the year, 
when the Ellice Islanders proved their ability in controlling the 
situation. In addition they excel in handling boats through the 
surf when landing and embarking medical and customs officers, 
passengers, and mails. 


Prisons. 


There are three Colony gaols for prisoners undergoing sentences 
of over six months’ imprisonment, and a prison on each island of 
the Groups for short-sentence prisoners. 

Prisoners in Colony gaols are, as far as possible, trained in some 
useful occupation during the period of their imprisonment. By 
being attached to station carpenters’ shops and by being required 
to help in the construction of boats, houses, stores, etc., they acquire 
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knowledge which they are able to turn to good account after their 
release from prison. It is a well-known fact locally that a native 
who has served one or more terms of imprisonment is the best man 
to employ as a domestic servant. 

No air of gloom pervades a Gilbertese or Ellice prison, nor does 
the fact of being imprisoned carry any social stigma among the 
natives. While insistence upon punctuality and industry is strictly 
maintained, there exists no spirit of rancour between prisoners 
and warders. The rations provided being slightly more abundant 
than a native is able to afford in his own home, and the disciplines of 
work, food, and sleep being far more regular than those which he 
would ordinarily observe, he usually leaves prison a heavier and 
healthier man than he was at the time of his conviction. 


Juvenile of fenders.—It has not been found necessary to establish 
a system of treatment of juvenile offenders. The social and moral 
codes of the natives and the control exercised by the Missions, 
educational establishments, and village headmen are such that on 
the very few occasions that a juvenile does come before a Court, 
it is for some trivial offence for which a warning suffices. 


Health of Prisoners.—Paragraphs 18 to 23 inclusive of the Colonial 
Government Rules which form Schedule C to the Gaol and Prisons _ 
Ordinance, No. 4 of 1916, provide for the regular medical inspection 
of prisoners. In addition all cases of sickness are immediately 
brought to the notice of the Medical Officer, or, in his absence, 
the nearest native medical practitioner or dresser. 


Payment of fines—The Court almost invariably gives an offender 
a reasonable time to pay a fine imposed, if satisfied that the fine 
cannot be paid immediately but will be paid if time is allowed. 
The time allowed varies according to the circumstances of the case 
and the nature of the offence. An offender who defaults and is 
imprisoned is released on payment of a proportion of the fine equiva- 
lent to the unexpired portion of his term of imprisonment. 


XIV.— LEGISLATION. 


The following Ordinances were enacted during the official year 
1st July, 1930—30th June, 1931 :— 

No. 2 of 1930.—To remove doubts as to the validity of a 
certain marriage. 

No. 3 of 1930.—To grant exemption from taxation in certain 
cases on Christmas Island. 

No. 4 of 1930.—To regulate the inter-island and coastal 
traffic. 

No. 5 of 1930.—Relating to native medical practitioners. 

No. 1 of 1931.—To make provision for taking a census in 
the year 1931. 

No. 2 of 1931.—To amend the Quarantine Ordinance, 1929. 

No. 3 of 1931.—To amend the Drugs and Poisons Ordinance, 
1927. 
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Subsidiary Legislation. 


The following Proclamations were issued by the High Com- 
missioner during the period under review :— 


No. 5 of 1930.—Extending to Western Samoa.the provisions 
of the Maintenance Orders (Facilities for Enforcement) 1921. 

No. 6 of 1930.—Repealing Proclamation No. 3 of 1930 relating 
to Christmas Island. 

No. 7 of 1930.—Appointing a date on which the Quarantine 
Ordinance 1929 shall come into operation. 

No. 10 of 1930.—Exempting from Customs import duty 
bags and sacks ordinarily used for exporting copra. 

No. 1 of 1931.—Prohibiting the introduction of noxious 
insects, pests, disease germs, etc., into the Colony. 

No. 2 of 1931.—Prohibiting the importation of rags, second- 
hand clothing, and second-hand bedding into the Colony. 

No. 3 of 1931.—Declaring certain ports to be first ports of 
entry. 

No. 4 of 1931.—Prohibiting the importation of plants from 
Wallis and Fortuna Islands. 

No. 5 of 1931.—Closing Butaritari Lagoon as a port of entry. 

No. 14 of 1931.—Declaring the Central Hospital at Betio, 
Tarawa, to be a Lunatic Asylum. 

No. 15 of 1931.—Applying Part IT of the Drugs and Poisons 
Ordinance, 1927, to di-hydromorphinone. 

No. 17 of 1931.—Reducing export duty on copra. 


On the 27th August, 1930 the High Commissioner made certain 
amendments to the Pensions Regulations, and on the 11th February, 
1931, granted exemption from the provisions of the Quarantine 
Ordinance, 1929, to certain vessels trading to Christmas Island, 
subject to specified conditions. 

The following Proclamations were issued by the Resident Com- 
missioner :— 

Ist January, 1931.—Declaring certain places to be infected 
with quarantinable disease. 

10th April, 1931—Imposing tax of copra on landowners 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Groups. 


The following Regulations were made by the Resident Com- 
missioner :— 

4th September, 1930.—Regulations for the guidance of 
officers of H.M.C.S. Nimanoa in connection with stores and 
store accounting. 

5th September, 1930.—Regulations for the guidance and con- 
trol of officers and crew of H.M.C.S. Nimanoa. 

28th November, 1930.—The Lunatic Asylum Management 
Regulations, 1930. 

Ist January, 1931.—The Quarantine Regulations, 1931. 

16th February, 1931.—The Leper Regulations, 1930. 
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There is no factory legislation in the Colony, or legislation dealing 
with compensation for accidents, nor legislative provision for old 
age. Under section 40 of King’s Regulation No. 1 of 1915 and 
paragraphs 13 to 15 of the Schedule to the Employees Control 
Ordinance No. 9 of 1929 provision is made for the treatment of 
sickness amongst labour. All employees of the Government, the 
British Phosphate Commissioners, and trading firms receive free 
medical treatment. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


The totals of the revenue and expenditure of the Colony for the 
last seven years have been as follows :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 

Le eed: £ sd. 

1924-25 ... tts ... 62,770 16 0 36,419 17 6 
1925-26 ... oe .. 51,697 1 10 40,610 1 1 
1926-27 ... es «. 52,925 1 5 44,869 13 5 
1927-28 ... as .. 71,964 16 1 45,632 9 6 
1928-29 ... on .. 73,712 1 3 60,595 0 9 
1929-30 ... on .. 67,105 11 7 59,324 3 5 
1930-31 ... “a ... 63,704 16 10 61,453 14 2 

Revenue. 


The following are the details of revenue for the periods 1928-29 
to 1930-31 :— 





Revenue. 

Sources of Revenue. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 
£ 8s. d. £ 8. da £ 8. d. 
Customs... ao «+ 28,096 19 5 28,717 5 8 28,717 9 2 
Native taxes, etc. -. 10,308 9 8 7,660 17 6 4,949 9 6 
Licences, etc. oat «- 16,059 13 6 14,560 11 7 13,419 7 1 
+ Fees, etc. ... ie «. 3,268 16 9 4,530 16 11 4,630 0 10 
Post Office... aa cas 772 411 608 7 2 621 1 5 
Telegraphs 2 eek 643 2 9 198 5 5 442 810 
Royalties ... ee «=. 5,988 3 6 4,988 17 0 4,785 12 6 
Interest... oes ae 2,272 16 5 3,614 10 8 4,281 0 2 
Miscellaneous is v. 5,739 4 4 1,288 9 8 1,208 7 4 
Imperial Grant... ae 562 10 0 937 10 0 750 0 0 
£73,712 1 3 £67,105 11 7 £63,704 16 10 





, 


During the three-year period from 1928-29 to 1930-31 there has 
been a steady fall in the revenue, which however still exceeds the 
expenditure. The expenditure during the same period has remained 
roughly constant. The Revenue (miscellaneous) for 1928-29 
includes £5,000 received by the sale of the s.y. Pioneer. 
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Revenue from native taxes has declined, due to the fact that the 
tax on native landowners is paid in copra, which has fallen con- 
siderably in price during the period under review. 

Revenue from licences, etc., has declined, owing principally to 
a decrease in the number of Chinese employees of the British 
Phosphate Commissioners, with a corresponding decrease in the 
amount of capitation tax received. 

The increase in revenue from fees, etc., is mainly due to increased’ 
reimbursements from the Banaban Royalty Trust Fund. 

There was a decrease, during the period under consideration, 
in the amount of phosphate shipped from Ocean Island, leading 
to a decrease in the amount of the royalty paid thereon. 

Revenue under the head of interest has increased owing to the 
continued investment of surplus funds. 


Expenditure. 


The following are the details of expenditure for the periods 
1928-29 to 1930-31 :— 





Expenditure. 
Heads of Expenditure. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

£ os da £8 da £ 8s. d. 

Pensions, etc. oe oe 1,083 14 9 508 11 2 493 7 5 
High Commissioner ... cae 2,258 3 4 2,292 2 10 2,358 13 5 
Resident Commissioner... 2,558 18 0 3,477 3 2 3,484 4 0 
Treasury, etc. ite Se 1,379 3 1 1,822 6 2 1,666 19 5 
District ‘Administration oe 4,008 3 2 3,881 12 6 5,086 12 3 
Police and Prisons ... oor 7,104 10 5 7,548 5 6 7,801 6 3 
Defence Forces obs er 23:13 8 1819 4 24 311 
Medical Department ae, 8,541 19 4 10,0383 13 9 10,951 4 1 
Transport... ee we -_ 4,388 17 0 7,883.17 8 
Post Office ... = 85 479 3 8 509 12 7 501 16 2 
Wireless Telegraphs ons 1,238 19 2 1,062 15 4 1,576 4 6 
Audit Department ... Eee 317 10 0 325 8 8 359 2 2 
Miscellaneous... cag ae 2,836 17 1 2,715 8 3 2,811 10 8 
Lands Commission ... es 56215 2 179 4 6416 4 
Education Department... 4,447 0 9 5,189 12 8 4,721 5 3 
Public Works Department ... _ - 1,157 6 11 
Public Works Annually Re- 2,036 13 11 1,929 8 5 1,264 10 7 

current. 

Public Works Extraordinary 18,520 7 7 11,471 3 8 5,965 3 1 
Island Administration ae 3,707 7 8 2,131 13 1 3,831 10 1 
£60,595 0 9 £59,324 3 5 £61,453 14 2 





As regards expenditure the following observations may be made :— 


(a) Transport—The Colony yacht Nimanoa came into 
commission during 1929-30. In the earlier part of that year 
and the whole of the previous year there had been no Govern- 
ment vessel on which funds were expended. 

(b) Public Works.—The Public Works Department came into 
being with the year 1930-31, and a decrease in the expenditure 
for that year under Public Works Annually Recurrent may be 
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noted as being due to the transfer of items of expenditure from 

the latter to the former head. Expenditure on Public Works 

Extraordinary has been greatly reduced, nearly all the expendi- 

ture under this head in 1928-29 and 1929-30 was due to the 

construction of the yacht Nimanoa. The construction of 

buildings accounts for most of such expenditure in 1930-31. 
The financial year of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony runs 

from the Ist July to the 30th June. 








Debt. 

The Colony has no Public Debt. 

The Colony assets and liabilities on the 30th June, 1931, were :— 
Assets. Liabilities. 
£8 da £ ada 

Cash in hand and at Bank... Bes 7,958 7 3 
Fixed Deposits ... 33 ae «. 90,000 0 0 
Drafts and Remittances ae we 715 15 0 
Deposits, Estate M. Shea (deceased) ... 450 0 0 
Banaban Royalties invested... an 24,250 12 0 
Banaban Provident Fund invested... 20,025 0 10 
Banaban Landholders invested ive 22,886 7 6 
Other... ices eS Soe aon 8,048 0 11 
Advances Joint Colonial Fund sa 3,500 0 0 
Other ase ove ay a0 20417 9 
Suspense 135 6 1 
lacus as 1,733 19 8 
Investments :— 

Banaban Landholders___.... «. 22,836 7 6 

Banaban Provident Fund +. 20,025 0 10 

Banaban Royalties abs «24,250 12 0 

Crown Agents wee si 2 .. 20,000 0 0 

Estate M. Shea (deceased) eb 450 0 0 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities ans 116,200 4 10 





£191,810 6 1 £191,810 6 1 


Taxation. 


The main heads of taxation are (a) Import Duties, which in 
1930-31 have yielded £24,207 9s. 2d.; (b) Export Duty on copra 
at 10s. a ton (reduced from £1 a ton by Proclamation No. 17 of 1931), 
yielding £4,510; (c) land tax paid in copra under an annual assess- 
ment of the islands of the Gilbert and Ellice groups, yielding 
£4,161 58. 8d.; (d) capitation tax on non-natives (other than 
public officers, ministers of religion, and certain others) at £10 a 
head, yielding £8,212, principally from Chinese employed on Ocean 
Island ; (e) sums paid in commutation of duties and taxes, being 
£1,000 per annum by Fanning Island Limited and £400 per annum 
by Imperial and International Communications Limited at Fanning 
Island, and £200 per annum by Central Pacific Coconut Planta- 
tions Limited at Christmas Island. A royalty of 6d. a ton is payable 
on phosphate shipped from Ocean Island, and this amounted in 
1930-31 to £4,685 12s. 6d. 
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Customs Tariff. 
The normal rate of Import Duty is 124 per cent ad valorem. 
The only other ad valorem rates are 15 per cent on bicycles, motor 


cycles, and perfumery (other than perfumed spirits): 20 per cent 
on jewellery (including watches of all kinds): and 10 per cent on 


(industrial) machinery. 


Specific duties are as follows :— 


Malt liquors 2s. per dozen pints. 


Wine (claret and hock, er all Naten: 
lian, New Zealand, and South African 


wines) 
Wine (other kinds) 
Wine (sparkling) 
Spirits 


_ 2s. 6d. per dozen pints. 
5s. per dozen pints. 
12s. per dozen pints. 
£1 per gallon. 


Spirits (methylated) 2s. per gallon. 
Tobacco, twist or leaf 2s. per lb. 
Tobacco, manufactured 3s. ,, 
Cigarettes 4g. Sy 
Cigars ‘Bas 53 

1s. per pack. 


Playing cards fi 
Benzine, petrol, etc., and ‘ais oil 
Kerosene (according to flash test) 


Other oils (except medical oils, which 
are exempt, and oil in bottles, which 


4d. per gallon. 
3d. or 6d. per gallon. 


is 12} per cent ad valorem) ... 6d. per gallon. 
Dynamite, etc. ... 6d. per lb. 
Anchors and chains... 5s we SO ag 

Wire rope, and a iron in i shies 

bars, etc. ... £3 per ton. 
Tron, Black, in sheets, sane etc. £1 10s. per ton. 
Iron, pig or scrap £1 10s. ye 
Tron Tanks 10s. each. 
Cement . 8d. per cwt. 
Putty 3s. per cwt. 

4s, 3 


Paints (crude) ... 
Timber, dressed 
Timber, undressed 


2s. per 100 sq. ft. 
1s. 6d. per 100 sq. ft. 
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The following goods (besides medical oils) are exempt from duty :— 


Animals, printed matter, coal and coke, coats-of-arms, flags, 
coin of the realm, coconuts, copra, curiosities of the South Sea 
Islands, cylinders for gas or ammonia, cinema films, seeds, manures, 
musical instruments, pictures and photographs unframed, rifle 
club prizes and rifles, postage stamps, official uniforms, vaccine 
lymph, etc., vegetables and fruit, flour, rice, infants’ foods, mosquito 
netting, sailcloth, common soap, sugar, tinned milk, articles for 
religious or educational use, personal effects. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 


There are no Excise Duties. The only stamp duty is one of 2d. 
payable under the provisions of Ordinance No. 14 of 1917 on every 
receipt (other than a receipt issued by or to Government) for a sum 


exceeding forty shillings. 


Hut Tax or Poll Tax. 


There is no hut tax or poll tax. There is a capitation tax of £10 
per annum on non-natives, and a tax on landowners, payable in 
copra. at : 


XVIL—MISSIONS. 


There are two Missions established in the Colony, the London 
Missionary Society (Congregationalist) and the Sacred Heart 
Mission (Catholic). 


The headquarters of the London Missionary Society in the Gilbert 
Group are at Rongorongo, Beru, where a central training school for 
native pastors and a printing press are established. A European 
staff of three ministers assisted by their wives and two other ladies 
carry on the work of the Group. The living and housing conditions 
maintained at Rongorongo, both for natives and Europeans, reach 
a standard of comfort unequalled elsewhere in the Group. 


The Ellice Islands come within the sphere of operations of the 
Samoa Branch of the London Missionary Society. There is no 
Catholic Mission in the Ellice Group. 


The official headquarters of the Sacred Heart Mission are at 
present at Tarawa, but the Mission’s printing press and central 
training school are situated in the neighbouring island of Abaiang. 
A staff of over 50 priests, sisters, and lay brothers is distributed 
over the Gilbert Group. 


About 52 per cent: of the natives of the Gilbert Group are adherents 
to the London Missionary Society and about 42 per cent are 
adherents to the Sacred Heart Mission; the remaining 6 per cent 
class themselves as ‘‘ pagans.” All the natives of the Ellice Group 
are adherents to the London Missionary Society. : 
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Ocean Island, where most of the European population of the 
Colony is concentrated, is visited once a year by a Church of England 
minister from Australia, who remains in residence for about a month. 
The European Missionary of the London Missionary Society who 
resides at Nauru also visits Ocean Island once a year and conducts 
services for Europeans during his stay on the island. 


XVII.—LANDS. 


The. native method of land-tenure may be described as a com- 
promise between the communal and individual systems. In theory 
a landowner has only a life interest in the property, but in practice 
he is allowed by custom to exercise a reasonable initiative in the 
alienation of portions of his lands to relatives outside the immediate 
circle of his next-of-kin. 

Most of the land in the Gilbert Group is needed for the support 
of the native population, but there is much spare coconut-producing 
land in the Ellice Islands, where many tons of copra are annually 
wasted. A real benefit would be conferred upon the native if these 
spare lands could be worked on behalf of the owners upon a profit- 
sharing basis. 

Under existing legislation—Native Lands Ordinance No. 18 of 
1917—no sale of native lands to non-natives is permitted, and no 
lease may be granted for a longer period than 99 years, nor for any 
one parcel of land in any one island of greater extent than five 
acres without the approval of the High Commissioner. 

A Native Lands Commission was constituted by Ordinance No. 8 
of 1922 to determine questions of ownership and to establish new 
land registers. By Ordinance No. 2 of 1927 the Resident Com- 
missioner was enabled to perform the duties of Lands Commissioner, 
his appellate functions under the earlier Ordinance being transferred 
to the High Commissioner. 

The purchase value of good coconut-bearing land in the Gilbert 
and Ellice Groups, as between native and native, has fixed itself 
by custom at £12 per acre. If, however,a European wishes to lease 
land and have the use of the produce of the trees, the rental rate 
is assessed at about £3 per acre on the basis of an average copra 
yield of eight cwt. per acre. On Ocean Island special values obtain 
as phosphate deposits are taken into consideration. 

The lands on Fanning, Washington, and Christmas Islands are 
in the hands of private companies and are not at present available 
for lease or purchase in sub-divided areas. 


XVIII.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Although the climate is excellent and malaria is non-existent, 
living conditions for Europeans in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups 
are, on the whole, bad. The sandy soil affords no grazing for sheep 
or cattle, or even goats ; there is thus no fresh milk, butter, or meat. 
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Fresh fruit and green vegetables are also unknown. Imported 
poultry can be successfully reared, and fish is abundant, but much 
tinned food must be used, which causes both waste and expense. 
Gastric and intestinal conditions are the common local result of 
insufficient and improper nutrition. 

For sporting purposes, there is no fishing ground in the world 
that excels the waters of the Gilbert Islands. In addition to the 
sharks (grey-nurse, tiger, and hammerhead) running up to 1,000 lb. 
weight, and the spearfish, which sometimes touch 600 lb., the deep 
water around the islands teems with giant ray, barracuda, cero, 
bonito, and trevally. The trevally is particularly in evidence, 
and sometimes turns the scale at over 120 Ib. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Omd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 

Wool Quality : A Study of the Jnfluence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

; £1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 

Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

(E.M.B. 47.) ls. (18. 2d.). 

Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 

Qs. 6d. (2s. 11d.). 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 

Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). Is. (1s. 

The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) Is. (18. 

Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1981. (E.M.B. 52.) Is, (1s. 

Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.M.B. 54.) 1s. (18. 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) As. (1s. 

The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 

Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) » 2g. (28. 

Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s. (1s. 

The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 

Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (18. 

Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (28. 

Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (2s. 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 

Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 
Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Is. (1s. 

Fruit Supplies in 1932. (B.M.B. 65.) Is, (1s. 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (.M.B. 66.) Is. (1s. 

Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Is. (1s. ¢ 

Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) 1s. (1s. 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (1s. 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The British Solomon Islands Protectorate is situated between 
the parallels of 5° South and 12°30’ South, and the meridians of 
155° and 170° of East longitude. 

The Protectorate consists of a double row of mountainous islands, 
extending at its extremities from Bougainville Straits to Mitre 
Island, in the Santa Cruz Group, for a distance of 900 miles, and 
north and south from the Ontong Java Group to Rennell Island 
for a distance of 430 miles, of which about 11,000 square miles are 
land. 

The native population (mainly Melanesian) was calculated to be 
93,415 at the last Empire census taken in April, 1931. 

The Solomon Islands were first discovered in the year 1568 by 
Alvaro de Mendana, while on a voyage of discovery from Peru. 
The island first sighted he named Ysabel because it was on that 
Saint’s day that he left Callao. In the year 1595 a second 
expedition under Mendana sailed from Peru, but failed to locate 
the island of Guadalcanal, whereon it was intended he should 
form a settlement, and he arrived in the Santa Cruz Group and 
landed at Graciosa Bay. The new colony proved a failure, the 
death of Mendana put an end to any prospect of success, and the 
remnants of the original party returned to Peru. 

In 1767 Captain Carteret re-discovered the Santa Cruz Group 
and the north-west coast line of the island of Malaita. 
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In the same year de Bougainville in the frigate La Boudeuse 
sailed from Monte Video on a deliberate quest of the Terra Australis, 
which he missed, and arrived at New Guinea; in sailing back he 
passed through the Straits which are the present north-eastern 
boundary of the Protectorate, the island to thenorth being named 
Bougainville after him, and the one to the south named after 
Choiseul, who was at the time Minister of France. 

Twenty years later, and 700 miles to the south-east, la Perouse, 
in command of the French frigates L’ Astrolabe and La Boussole, 
on a voyage of discovery, was. wrecked at P’iou on the island of 
Vanikoro. His fate was unknown for 40 years. 

From this time, many Europeans visited the Group, and British 
ships-of-war paid periodical visits. 

In 1860 natives were recruited to work on plantations in 
Queensland and Fiji. The recruiting for Queensland ceased in 
1903 and most of the natives were repatriated. 

Recruiting for Fiji continued until 1910. 

Between the years 1860 and 1893 the number of resident white 
traders gradually increased, until at the time of the Proclamation 
in 1893 of the British Protectorate over the Southern Solomon 
Islands (Guadalcanal, Savo, Malaita, San Cristoval, the New Georgia 
Group and its Dependencies) the number of white residents 
approached 50. 

In 1898 and 1899 the islands of the Santa Cruz Group, including 
Utupua, Tucopia, Vanikoro, the remote islands of Cherry and 
Mitre, Sikiana, and the islands of Rennell and Bellona, were added 
to the Protectorate, and in 1900 the Northern Islands, namely, 
Ysabel, Choiseul, the islands of the Bougainville Straits, south 
and south-east of the main island of Bougainville, and the atoll 
group of Ontong Java, were transferred under convention from 
Germany to Great Britain. 


The population of the Protectorate in aul 1931, was :— 





Europeans... EM 478 
Native (Melanesian) ae «+» 89,568 
Native Cae a es es 3,847 
Chinese fe ‘ ee ne 164 
Japanese ae at Ses 6 8 
Malays ae ioe iis ins 1 

Total tes se 94,066 





The climate of the Solomon Islands, owing to the prevalence of 
malaria and the general humidity of the atmosphere, is not healthy, 
but the conditions of living have been progressively improved during 
recent years and the possibilities of good health during temporary 
residence are far greater than formerly. 
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Generally speaking, the seasons are well defined by the trade 
winds. The south-east season lasts from April until November 
when the lowest minimum temperature is recorded, and the highest 
mean and maximum temperatures are, as a rule, recorded in the 
months from November to April which is commonly known as the 
north-west season. . 

The rainfall varies considerably from month to month and year 
to year, though the average rainfall, recorded at Tulagi, is approxi- 
mately 120 inches a year. 


Il.— GOVERNMENT. 

The British Solomon Islands Protectorate is administered by a 
Resident Commissioner (stationed in Tulagi) acting under the 
authority and control of the High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific (who resides in Suva, Fiji). 

There is no Legislative Council. Laws are made by the High 
Commissioner—in the form of King’s Regulations—under powers 
conferred by the Pacific Order in Council, 1893. 

There is an Advisory Council, consisting of the Resident Commis- 
sioner and not more than seven members, three of whom may be 
officials. 

The Protectorate is divided up into eight administrative areas, 
each under a District Officer. 

There is no form of Municipal or Local Government or any Town 
Council at present. 


Il.— POPULATION. 

Births and deaths are accurately recorded in the Districts of 
Guadalcanal, Eastern Solomons, N’Gela and Savo, Gizo, and 
Shortlands. Owing to infrequency of communication 1932 records 
have not yet been received from all these Districts. 

The following table gives the latest figures available :— 


1931. 1932. 
District. Population. Births. Deaths. Births. Deaths. 
Guadalcanal ... we. 14,264 474 532 _— = 
Eastern Solomons ... 7,806 172 342 228 180 
N’Gela and Savo_ ...__-5,300* 69 121 rr = 
Gizo ... eed ve 6,424 141 148 153 89 
Shortlands... «1,081 _ — 17 4 


* This figure is taken from 1931 Census Statistics. 


Brrtu- aND Deatu-Rares Per 1,000 PopuaTIoN. 
District. 1931. 1932. 
Births. Deaths. Births. Deaths. 
per 1,000. per 1,000. per 1,000. per 1,000. 
Guadalcanal nes we 333 37-4 _ = 


Gizo ese ae ww. 19-6 20-6 21-3 12-4 
Eastern Solomons... es = 2227 45-2 30-8 24°3 
N’Gela and Savo ... w= 13-0 22-8 ras es 
Shortlands ... oss _ 13-0 10-7 


No reliable records are kept from which infantile mortality 
rates can be calculated. 
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Protrcrorate Native Census, 1931. 















































= 5 
2 5 fee. ys 
Administrative s 5 Deh gee eee aes 
District. para eee a eee g | Se | 38 | Tota. 
aS /28 | 28) 8/28) ze 

5 4 sy ~ sy 5 
N’Gela and Savo_... | 2,149 | 1,300 254 247 700 650 5,300 
Santa Cruz ... 1,865 | 1,596 347 193 575 504 5,080 
Ysabel and (pe Marsh 2,324 | 1,312 877 581 323 283 5,700 
Guadalcanal .. + | 4,559 | 4,387 | 1,944 | 1,338 | 1,028 959 14,215 
Malaita ee see | 12,374 | 12,163 603 285 | 7,708 | 6,934 40,067 
E. Solomons ... a | 2,480 | 2,160 245 213 | 1,382 | 1,130 7,560 
Shortlands ... Ley 612 382 99 41 81 86 1,301 
Gizo ... see s- | 2,642 | 1,708 | 1,036 823 509 455 7,173 
Choiseul ae oe 4,051 
Lord Howe ... 750 
Rennell and Bellona 1,500 

Islands. 
Sikiana 5 see 235 
Unclassified ... sea 483 
Totals... «+» | 28,955 | 25,008 | 5,405 | 3,721 | 12,306 | 11,001 93,415 
Iv. 





The year was an unusually favourable one from a health point of 
view. 

There was an epidemic of varicella (chickenpox) in the early part 
of the year and an outbreak of very mild influenza in the third 
quarter. 

Both diseases caused temporary disability only. There was no 
attendant mortality. 

Hospital admissions showed a marked decline from previous years. 

Yearly admissions to the Tulagi Hospital. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


Europeans ... _ see 88 65 49 36 44 
Asiatices ... ee Me 15 28 13 19 12 
Natives... we we = 748 557 603 468 361 


Birth and death records are available from the districts of Gizo, 
Eastern Solomons, and Shortlands, and show a total of 398 births 
as against 283 deaths. It is believed that all districts will show a 
favourable margin of births over deaths for the year. 

The favourable statistics resulting from a year of freedom from 
epidemics of significance again demonstrate the fact that it is such 
epidemics and particularly such diseases as influenza, whooping 
cough, measles, and pneumonia resulting therefrom, that are factors 
of major importance when deaths exceed births. 


20079 A3 
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Prevalent Diseases. 


Malaria is endemic. The usual type is the malignant tertian, 
but benign tertian and quartan fever also occur. 

Tuberculosis is present in all parts of the Group. The disease is 
believed to be slightly on the increase although reliable statistics 
are not available. 

The native dietary is unfavourable in regard to tuberculosis. It 
is mainly carbohydrate, poor in proteins and fats and in the fat- 
soluble vitamins. It is also of low nutritive value. 

Apart from this, natives have considerable natural resistance to 
tuberculosis, and cases which come early under treatment sometimes 
do very well. 

Leprosy.—It is becoming evident that this disease is far more 
prevalent among the natives than it has been known to be in the 
past. 

The disease is present in Malaita, N’Gela, Guadalcanal, Ysabel, 
Gizo District, and Eastern Solomons. No cases have been reported 
from Choiseul or Faisi. Santa Cruz is doubtful. 

Of the lepers in the Protectorate approximately 75 are receiving 
treatment in leper colonies (chiefly the Melanesian Mission colony 
on Malaita) or hospitals, and about 50 are receiving out-patient 
treatment by Government and Mission medical officers. 

Treatment is purely voluntary on the part of the patients .and 
great difficulty is experienced in persuading them to persist with 
treatment. 

Yaws.—This disease, which is almost universal amongst natives, 
is receiving energetic treatment. 21,628 injections of neo-arsphena- 
mine were given during the year by the Yaws Officer and Govern- 
ment and Mission medical officers, and this total ignores the injec- 
tions given by non-medical missionaries from whom no reports are 
received. 


Native Labour. 


The deaths among indentured labourers were the lowest on 
record. 
Table of Deaths among Indentured Labour. 


Number Deaths 


Year. Labourers. of Deaths. per 1,000. 
1927 ses vee 6,115 83 13 
1928 toe + 6,016 83 13 
1929 ase w. 5,171 58 iL 
1930... 5,863 50 9 
1931 eee ve 4,301 26 6 
1932 3,927 17 4:3 


A marked decline in the death-rate has occurred during the past 
four years. It is believed that this is due in large measure to the 
effects of the yaws and hookworm campaign and the general 
improvement in health which has resulted from it. 

Native labourers are fed in accordance with the ration scale laid 
down by the Labour Regulation of 1921 and the Labour (Amend- 
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ment) Regulation of 1923. The ration is adequate and deficiency 
diseases have not occurred. 


V.—HOUSING. 


European buildings throughout the Protectorate are built of 
wood, to withstand earthquakes, and have, generally, corrugated- 
iron roofs. They are good in quality and have adequate sanitary 
accommodation. 

The Chinese houses are of European construction consisting 
usually of three rooms. There is no overcrowding and the sanitary 
arrangements are regularly inspected. 

Except for those in regular employment, natives living in their 
own villages dwell in houses composed of thatch made from the leaf 
of the ivory-nut or sago palm,.with bamboo or light-wood rafters 
and usually very solid centre-posts. In certain parts, more especi- 
ally where the natives have come into contact with European 
influence, the houses are built on wooden piles with a split betel-nut 
or bamboo flooring, but more usually they have an earth foundation 
with raised sleeping accommodation or roughly-constructed bunks. 
The type of building varies considerably from district to district, 
the natives of the Western Solomons being far superior craftsmen to 
those of the Eastern Solomons. The houses are generally fairly 
large and roomy, but rarely afford any means of privacy. The 
nature of the building material is in itself a safeguard as regards 
adequate ventilation. The Government encourages the laying out 
of villages and the construction of better class houses, but it is a 
superimposed creation which it is as well not to hurry unduly. 

The employer is legally responsible for the daily inspection of his 
labour houses and it is the duty of District Officers also to make 
regular periodical inspections of the housing conditions on planta- 
tions when on tour. All employers are bound to provide proper 
sanitary arrangements for their manual labourers. 

There are no building societies. 


VI.— PRODUCTION. 


During the year ended 31st March, 1932, the Protectorate 
exported the following products :— 


Quantity. Estimated Value. 
£ 
Copra ... «we ... 21,209 tons ... «-- 137,843 
Ivory nuts Ses een LOB 35.) ee ase 8,818 
Trocas shell an oh 462 we « 19,103 
Béche-de-mer ... wae oy arr see 1,400 
Green snail shell eee OS) o Seka sec aie 1,412 
Timber ... a 1,098,340 sup. feet Se 4,943 





£173,519 
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Most of the copra was produced by companies. 


Ivory nuts are grown in a state of nature and sold by natives 
to traders. 


Timber is exported by a company operating at Vanikoro in the 
Santa Cruz Group, and also a private planter in the Shortland 
Islands District. 


Trocas and green snail shell is fished for by natives and sold to 
traders. 


Béche-de-mer is gathered by a few Japanese under contract 
to a company trading in the Protectorate and is exported by them. 


All the produce mentioned above is exported, none being consumed 
in the Protectorate. 


With the exception of a few Asiatic mechanics and tradesmen, 
natives of the Protectorate constitute the whole available labour 
supply for all undertakings. Employment is of two categories, 
contracted and non-contracted. Conditions of employment under 
the contract system are controlled by regulations. 


Natives may be recruited for periods not exceeding two years 
at wages not below £12 per annum for a male adult and £6 per 
annum for a male young person. Women may not be employed 
under contract otherwise than to a European female for the 
purpose of domestic service. 


The strength of the labour force employed throughout the Protec- 
torate is approximately 2,000 contract labourers and 1,000 non- 
contract labourers. 


Natives cultivate in gardens for their own use yams, taro, sweet 
potatoes, panna, bananas, and other vegetable foodstuffs. The 
extent of cultivation is regulated by the food requirements of the 
natives, and foodstuffs are not in general grown for marketing 
purposes. 


Coconuts are not planted systematically by the natives but 
groves, the produce of which is used largely for food purposes, 
are to be found in the vicinity of most villages. 


The amount of copra produced from native sources is estimated 
at 3,000 tons per annum. It is purchased from the natives by 
European or Asiatic traders and either sold to one of the larger 
commercial firms who control their own shipping facilities or con- 
signed to the European market via Sydney. 


Most plantations are stocked with cattle, partly for food purposes, 
but mainly for the purpose of keeping down grass and weeds on the 
cultivated areas. 
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VIT.—COMMERCE. 
Import and export statistics for the years 1930, 1931, and 1932 


are as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
1930 248,307 353,441 
1931 215,269 304,310 
1932, 157,491 176,554 
Imports. 
United Other parts of the 
Kingdom. British Empire. Foreign. 
£ £ £ 
1930 31,245 163,719 53,343 
1931 29,618 130,375 55,276 
1932 16,619 105,929 34,943 
1930. 1931. 1932. 
Commodity. Country of Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Origin. 
£ £ £ 
Bags and India doz. 37,218 16,716 28,220 10,639 61,852 10,921 
sacks, 
Biscuits Australia lb. 782,890 15,535 547,877 10,390 445,256 7,722 
(plain). 
Drapery ... Australia ‘ees. _ 7,018 — 3,244 — 3,614 
China... oe Hr _ 2,712 _ 2,922 _ 2,551 
United Kingdom ... — 10,679 -_ 7,406 _ 4,098 
Hardware Australia, ey ee _ 3,474 _— 3,576 2,678 
United Kingdom ... _ 2,048 _ 1,000 _ 776 
Machinery Australia ee — 5,209 —_ 1,755 —_ 1,941 
United Kingdom ... _ 1,679 _ 1,986 _ 2,007 
US.A. oom wee _ 1,328 _ 1,367 _ 545 
Meata(Prsd.) Australia E Ib. 452,443 14,380 335,301 11,378 254,948 7,116 
New Zealand a 80,319 2,931 25,024 1,051 14,297 525 
Kerosene ... U.S.A. gal. 99.014 7,835 59,029 4,054 23,171 1,542 
Borneo ” 5,474 413 28,309 1,179 18,911 938 
Motor fuel Borneo = 3,772 396 1,992 193 23,362 1,099 
U.S.A. 39 62,075 6,208 88,803 6,420 26,907 1,792 
Paints Australia... tons 31 3,231 20 1,850 171,458 
United Kingdom ,, 6 633 10% = 1,082 5 380 
Rice Burma 9 621 10,102 1,102 16,256 460 4,907" 
China... ” 35 588 42 660 17 192 
Australia oy _ — _ _— 658 17,358 
India 55 1,233 20,715 200 3,059 64 831 
Tobacco ... U.S.A. Ib. 128,707 17,219 100,057 13,124 69,170 10,841 
Exports. 
United States 
Australia. Europe. of Amerie. 
£ £ 
1930 230,903 58,137 64,071 
1931 197,624 90,296 16,200 
1932 122,485 50,194 2,750 
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‘ 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Commodity. Destination. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Use Quantity. Yaiee 
£& 


Copra ... Australia tons 12,591 182,171 13,857 165,640 13,671 86,597 
Europe is 4,125 57,846 8,524 89,988 7,263 48,496 
US.A. ai 4,584 64,071 1,300 16,200 275 2,750 
Trocas shell Australia a 447 26,115 294 13,332 457 = 18,862 
Ivory nuts Australia 800 7,821 642 = «5,155 928 = 7,336 
Timber ... Australia sup. "feet 1,932,107 9,276 786,639 4,683 1,098,340 4,943 


VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The cost of living in Tulagi for European officials and residents 
is high, practically everything being imported and such imported 
articles showing a higher price than in the United Kingdom or 
Australia. , 

Fresh meat averages Is. 6d. a pound, the best joints costing 
1s. 9d. a pound. Ice costs 1s. 6d. a large block and 9d. a small 
block; bread 9d. a two-pound loaf, and eggs 3d. each. The cost 
of poultry in Tulagi ranges from 2s. to 3s. 6d. each. The living in 
outlying islands is considerably cheaper, as poultry, pigs, and cows 
can be reared and vegetables grown. 

The average rate of wages of Europeans employed on plantations 
ranges from £16 to £25 per month, the hours of work being from 
45 to 50 hours per week. 

Europeans employed in commercial offices receive wages at the 
rate of about £18 to £30 per month, the average hours of work not 
exceeding 40 hours per week. 

The average wage of a native labourer is £12 a year and all found. 
The hours of work are nine hours a day for five days of the week 
and five hours on Saturdays. 

Every employer of native labour, whether under written contract 
of service or under verbal monthly or day-to-day agreements, is 
compelled by Government regulations to provide rations, soap, 
salt, bedding, tobacco, and clothing for the labourer and for his 
wife and children if they accompany him. The labourer is there- 
fore not affected by a change in the price of food and the cost of 
living. Ration books have to be kept by employers of five or more 
labourers and they are subject to Government inspection. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


There are no Government schools. Each of the five Mission 
Societies operating in the Protectorate (i.e., the Melanesian Mission, 
the Methodist Mission, the South Sea Evangelic Mission, the 
Seventh Day Adventist Mission, and the Marist Mission) provides 
elementary education at its principal schools without financial 
assistance from the Government. In two cases, however, the 
Government made grants of £50 each to assist schools where techni- 
cal education, though rudimentary, was being imparted. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 


Steam communication is maintained between Australia and the 
Protectorate by Messrs. Burns Philp and Company’s mail steamers. 
The S.S. Mataram calls direct from Australia every 54 weeks, and 
after proceeding through the Group returns to Australia. Messrs. 
Burns Philp and Company receive an annual subsidy of £12,000 
from His Majesty’s Government in the Commonwealth of Australia, 
to which the Protectorate Government contributes a yearly sum of 
£3,000. In return, the Protectorate receives certain abatements 
in cost of Government passages and freights. 

In addition, direct oversea shipments were made in British, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Japanese, and United States steamers during 
1931-32. 

The following figures represent the respective number and tonnage 
of ships of different nationalities, which visited the Protectorate for 
the purpose of exporting produce during the financial year 1931-32:— 


Tonnage. 
British ... or aes eae 16 36,155 
Japanese K a ve 1 4,263 
Swedish .. ae 2 6,257 
United States of ‘America 1 2,429 
Norwegian é 1 4,117 


Railways and Roads. 


There are no railways in the Protectorate. On many plantations 
where motor cars are used, ribbon tracks of coral have been made 
which stand up well to the traffic. Native villages are linked up 
by paths and tracks, varying in quality. 

Internal communication is maintained by the regular mail 
steamer 8.8. Mataram, and occasionally by auxiliary vessels owned 
by planters and traders. Inter-island and inter-port communication 
is also available by S.S. Mitiaro, owned by Messrs. Burns Philp and 
Company, Limited, the motor vessel Kurimarau, owned by Messrs. 
Lever’s Pacific Plantations Proprietary, Limited, and the motor 
noe Durour, owned by Messrs. W. R, Carpenter (Solomon Islands), 

imited. 


Postal. 


The postal service of the Protectorate, outside the regular itinerary 
of Messrs. Burns Philp and Company’s mail steamer, is carried out 
in an intermittent fashion by the small inter-island vessels belonging 
to the Companies mentioned above or by chance auxiliary craft 
owned by traders and recruiters. There is a Postmaster in Tulagi, 
and District Officers throughout the Protectorate perform necessary 
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postal duties. A money-order service exists with the Common- 
wealth Government of Australia, through whose agency money can 
be remitted to various parts of the world. There is also a postal 
note service. 

There is no submarine cable or telegraph system in the Protec- 
torate. The Government wireless station maintains communi- 
cation with the outer world. In addition there is a privately- 
owned wireless station at Vanikoro in the Santa Cruz Group, the 
property of the timber company. This latter station is capable of 
communicating with the outer world, but, in accordance with the 
term of the company’s licence, all its traffic is routed via Tulagi. 
A telephone system exists in Tulagi, connecting up various 
Government offices and certain private houses. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Banking. 

There are no banks in the Protectorate except a branch of the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank which transacts savings bank 
business only. 

Currency. 


Local currency notes are issuable for sums of 5s., 10s., £1, and £5 ; 
and notes to the value of £4,637 have been issued. United Kingdom 
and Australian currencies also circulate. 


Weights and Measures. 


Weights and measures are on the same basis as in the United 
Kingdom. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The staff of the Department consists of a Superintendent of Works 
(acting), a Foreman of Works, a Head Chinese Mechanic, and a 
Head Native Mechanic. Three Chinese mechanics and eight natives 
are employed. 

The principal public works carried out during the year 1932 were 
the reconstruction of the Bond Store at Shortlands Station, the 
reconstruction of the Native Labour Office at Tulagi, the removal 
and re-erection of the Native Hospital from Su’u, Malaita, to Auki 
Station, and the removal of the District Officer’s house from Maka, 
Malaita, to Tulagi, where it is in process of re-erection. | Repairs 
and painting of existing buildings were carried out as usual. A new 
navigation light was installed at Bungana Island to replace the old 
one which was worn out. 

The old Government Residency at Tulagi, which had become 
uninhabitable owing to ravages of termites, was pulled down. 

Many minor repairs were effected to Government vessels and 
boats. 
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XIII.— JUSTICE AND POLICE. 
Justice. 

Justice is administered by His Britannic Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner’s Court for the Western Pacific. This Court, created by 
earlier Orders in Council, was continued and further provided for 
by the Pacific Order in Council,.1893. Its members are the High 
Commissioner, the Judicial Commissioners and the Deputy Com- 
missioners. Judicial Commissioners are of two kinds. The Chief 
Justice of Fiji and every other Judge for the time being of the 
Supreme Court of Fiji are Judicial Commissioners by virtue of their 
office. The High Commissioner may appoint, in addition, persons 
of legal knowledge and experience to be Judicial Commissioners for 
particular purposes or for a particular time. 

The principal judicial officer in the Protectorate is the Chief 
Magistrate, who is also Legal Adviser. He is appointed to be a 
Judicial Commissioner for the term of his tenure of the post of Chief 
Magistrate. The Court held before a Judicial Commissioner has 
powers similar to those of the Superior Courts in England, but when 
held before a Deputy Commissioner its jurisdiction is subject to 
certain limitations. 

The Court of Appeal is the Supreme Court of Fiji. There is no 
appeal in criminal cases, but all sentences of imprisonment exceeding 
six months or fine exceeding £100 must be submitted to the Court 
of Appeal for review. 


Police and Prisons. 


The Police and Prisons Departments are administered by the 
Officer Commanding Armed Constabulary. He is assisted by two 
European officers, a Sub-Inspector of Constabulary and a Gaoler. 
The native personnel of the Armed Constabulary consists of one 
senior Sergeant-Major, one Sergeant-Major and 123 other Ranks. 
The Constabulary are distributed between the Headquarters at 
Tulagi and the seven outlying districts of the Protectorate. The 
native prisons staff consists of 15 warders and one wardress at the 
Tulagi Central Prison and each of the district prisons have one warder 
with the exception of Auki, where a wardress is also employed. 

The prison buildings at Tulagi consist of one European and four 
other cells and there are four association wards. Lach prisoner has 
280 cubic feet of air space during sleeping hours. 

The district prisons are built of native materials and they are 
well ventilated. They are surrounded by barbed wire stockades in 
the same manner as the Central Prison. 

Juvenile offenders are segregated. There is no probationary 
system. 

The health of the prisoners both at Tulagi and in the district 
prisons has been good. There have been two deaths from natural 
causes during the course of the year (one from dysentery and the 
other from tuberculosis). The daily average number of prisoners 
in the Central Prison was 96-89. 
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1.—CRIMES REPORTED OR KNOWN TO THE POLICE, AND PERSONS 


PROCEEDED AGAINST ON CHARGE OF CRIME. 











Crimes re or 5 
k to the Police. Persons proceeded against. 
Not 
brought 
Crime. before a | Brought Number. 
Magis- | before a 
Total.| terial | Magis- \_———————_| Appre-| Sum- 
Court | terial hended. | moned. 
for Court. |Total.| M. | F. 
want of 
| Evidence. 
1. Homicide eon eee 4 - 4 4 3 1 4 - 
2. Other offences against | 65 2 62a 65 62 3 42 23 
the person. 
3. Praedial larceny ve | 39 _ 39 36 36; — 21 15 
4, Other offences against | 57 2 52b 64 | 63 1 39 25 
property. 
5. Other crimes ... ve | 271 1 270 307 | 289; 18 712 235 





























@ 1 under investigation. 


6 3 under investigation 
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2.—PERSONS TRIED SUMMARILY OR COMMITTED FOB TRIAL. 


15 





Discharged. 


Convicted Summarily. 








Crime or Offence. 


5 
= 
For want of 


prosecution. 


On the Mertts of 
the Case. 


Committed for Trial. 


Total. 





1. Homicide ... 
2. Other offences 
against the person. 
3. Praedial larceny ... 
(Malicious injury to 
| property. 
Other offences 
4 against property 
*} (other than praedial 
‘ larceny and mal- 
| icious injury to 
property). 


5. Other offences, viz.:—-| 


pasar ee eE REET) 


Offences against the | 113 


Master and Ser- 
vants laws, inclu- 
ding laws relating 
to labourers under 
contract, 

Offences against Re- 
venue laws, Muni- 
cipal, Road, and 
cther laws relati-g 
to the social econ- 
omy of the Protec- 
torate. 


Miscellaneous minor | 135 





offences. 


& 


wo 
a 


z 








ll 


10 


7 





»~ 


lia 


10 


47 31 


26 22 


102 42 


49 7b 


117 60 
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57 


38 


51 








a 1 tried in 1933. 


b 2 twelve strokes for escape. 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following legislation has been enacted in the Protectorate 
during the year 1932 :-— 
No. 1 of 1932.—Postal (Amendment) Regulation 1932. 
No. 2 of 1932.—Pensions (Amendment) Regulation 1932. 
No. 3 of 1932.—Bills of Sale (Amendment) Regulation 1932. 
No. 4 of 1932.—Land Registration (Amendment) Regulation 
1932. 

No. 5 of 1932.—Red Cross (Restriction on Trade Use) Regula- 


tion 1932. 

No. 6 of 1932.—Customs (Simplification of Formalities) Regu- 
lation 1932. 

No. 7 of 1932.—Registration of United Kingdom Patents 
(Amendment) Regulation 1932. 

No. 8 of 1932.—Minimum Wage Regulation 1932. | 

No. 9 of 1932.—Arms and Ammunition (Amendment) Regula- 
tion 1932. 

No. 10 of 1932.—Postal (Amendment) (No. 2) Regulation 
1932. : 
No. 11 of 1932.—Licence (Amendment) Regulation 1932. 


Proclamations by 
His Excellency the High Commissioner. 


No. 1 of 1932.—Under the Pacific (Fugitive Criminals 
Surrender) Order in Council, 1914 (Prescribes periods in case 
of Monaco). 

No. 2 of 1932.—Under the Solomons (Customs) Regulation 
1907 (Prohibits import of tear gas weapons). 

No. 4 of 1932.—Under the Solomons (Customs) Regulation 
1907 (Imposes and amends import duties). 

No. 5 of 1932.—Under the Pacific (Fugitive Criminals Sur- 
render) Order in Council, 1914. (Prescribes periods in case of 
Cuba). 

No. 6 of 1932.—Under the Plants and Seeds Control Regula- 
tion 1929 (Prohibits importation of plants from certain places). 

No. 7 of 1932.—Under the Solomons (Customs) Regulation 

1907 (Prohibits importation of Alsatians, and of other dogs 

without permit). 

No. 10 of 1932.—Under the Quarantine Regulation 1930 

(Proclaims Quarantine Stations). 
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Rules made by the Resident Commissioner with the Assent 
of the High Commissioner. 


The Quarantine (Local Traffic) Rules 1932. 


There are no factories in the Protectorate. There is at present 
no law relating to compensation for accidents nor any general 
legislative provision for sickness or old age. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1930 a «76,678 68,807 
1931 3 +. 62,728 67,816 
1932 a « 56,744 55,323 


The excess of assets over liabilities on 31st March, 1932, was £62,519. 


Public Debt :—Nil. 





Taxation :— 
Description of main heads of Taxation. Yield. 
£ £ 

Customs— 

Import duties ... aes wo sae ae eee see 24,278 

Export duties ... eon oe Ra a aes ee 7,653 

31,931 

Licences and Internal Revenue ... See aaa Bes, ides: 13,553 

Ship Licences ... ae se8 ais se a «1,118 

Station Licences bee wee on _ aes aes 900 

Native Tax or a Soy aes wes oes ae 9,550 
Fees of Court and DFioes:2t ete. ... ish sea ves se 1,773 

Hospital Fees ... * eee eee ate eh on 310 

Harbour Light Dues ... soe soe ous one oo 579 
Post Office ia Se ise B25 ae ang 2é5 1,106 

Sale of Stamps ... oan ase tee oe ane oe 612 

Telegraph Receipts... es aes oe eee Pas) 288 
Rents and Royalties aes an ae an Seo ads 2,891 

Land rent GMs wi ah eee ets, Eze ie 2,714 
Interest on Investments... 6. sees nee ae 2,865 
Miscellaneous... ved Dp ae ase ase on 1,083 


Land wee eee see ag a aoe oes oe 85 


ent 
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Customs Tariff :-— 
Ale, beer, cider, perry, hop, ginger, and other beers ... + 38. per gal. 
Cartridges and cases, rifle and revolver te wee +++ 100 per cent. 
Ditto sporting ... ee oe ws +++ 25 per cent. 
Cigarettes ... - ae se ne oes ae +» 158. per 1,000. 
Cigars toe ate ses we oe ae on see 78. 6d. per Ib. 
Dynamite and similar explosives oa tee a +++ La. per Ib, 
Tron, galvanized ... any aay ese oy wae + £2 per ton. 
Kerosene, petrol, and oils in bulk ae 2o5 a s+» 3d. per gal, 
Powder, sporting ... a ay wok ese ay se 6d. per Ib. 
Rifles and revolvers BS ase oe see aes + £1 each. 
Spirits Seg; ave ss Mee see as ose «+ £1 68. per gal. 
Spirits, methylated ee 226 aH nee ae ve» 2a. per gal. 
Tobacco, cut oa ee wee nts ate Br +++ 58. per Ib. 
Tobacco, stick, cake, or leaf an ne oi Lee +++ 28. Od. per Ib. 
Wines containing less than 40 per cent. proof spirit ... 4s. per gal. 


Wines, sparkling, containing less than 40 per cent proof spirit 10s. per gal. 
Wines containing 40 per cent proof spirit or over... s+ £1 68. per gal. 
Wines, sparkling, containing 40 per cent proof spirit or over £1 6. per gal. 


Fireworks and matches .., ee ae oe 8 +. 25 per cent. 
Articles other than those enumerated above and those 
admitted free of duty ... ae Ses ee ase ++» 12} per cent. 
ad valorem. 


Imports have been considerably reduced during the year as a 
result of the depression in the market of the principal commodity— 
copra. 


The value of exports has been reduced from the same cause. 
Excise and Stamp Duties :—Nil. , 


Poll Tax :—A native tax is payable by male natives between the 
ages of 16 and 60. The rate payable varies according to the capacity 
of the people to pay and is as follows :-— 


£s.d. 

Islands of Gela, Savo, Ysabel, Russell Islands, 
Gizo, and Shortlands, per caput... - 10 0 
Guadalcanal eg ie Os a nae 10 0 
San Cristoval, Malaita, and Santa Cruz tee 5 0 


The amount received from this source during the year ended 
3lst March, 1932, was £9,550. 


The tax is collected by the District Officers of the various Districts. 


There is no land hunger, and every native has ample ground for 
his own use and for the support of his family; there are as a rule 
communal coconut groves or fishing traps. 

A non-native tax of £1 per annum is payable by all males over 18 
and under 60 years of age. The amount received during the year 
ended 31st March, 1932, was £471. 
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XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


The year under review proved singularly uneventful in com- 
parison with the previous year, during which much havoc and 
suffering were caused by earthquakes, tidal-waves, and a severe 
outbreak of influenza. 


The copra industry, upon which the financial stability of the 
Protectorate is almost wholly based, showed a few slight signs of 
revival during the year, but future prospects still remain uncertain 
and obscure and agriculturists were everywhere compelled by stress 
of circumstances to continue to practise the strictest economy, the 
further development and progress of the Protectorate being thereby 
unavoidably restricted. 


His Honour the Resident Commissioner, Mr. F. N. Ashley, pro- 
ceeded on leave to the United Kingdom on the 23rd July. The 
Secretary to the Government, Captain N. S. B. Kidson, assumed 
duty as Acting Resident Commissioner from that date until the 
return to duty on the 13th August of the First District Officer, who 
acted as Resident Commissioner to the end of the year. 


The Advisory Council sat on the Ist, 3rd, and 4th November, all 
members being present throughout the proceedings. 


The Agricultural Committee, which was created in 1931, con- 
tinued to function actively during the year, inall six meetings being 
held, at which a variety of matters connected with the agricultural 
problems and progress of the Protectorate were discussed and 
considered. 


The Residency at Tulagi, which had done duty .as the official 
residence of the local Head of the Administration for some twenty- 
five years, was finally condemned by the Public Works Department 
as unsafe for occupation on the 16th May and was demolished 
within the following few weeks. The construction of a new Resi- 
dency had not commenced before the close of the year. 
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APPENDIX. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE BritisH Sotomon IsLanps 


PROTECTORATE. 


Title, etc. 

*The Solomon Islands (in his “ Autobiography ’”), 
1908, by Rev. Dr. George Brown. 

“Notes of Voyage to Ysabel Island, Solomon 
Group, and Le Ua Niua (Ongtong Java or Lord 
Howe) and Tasman Groups. Paper read at the 
Adelaide meeting of the Australian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, J: anuary, 1907. 

Solomon and Santa Cruz Islands in his “ Melane- 
sian Studies in Anthropology and Folk-lore,” 
1891, by Dr. R. H. Codrington. 

*“The Threshold of the Pacific,” 1924, by Dr. 
C. E. Fox. 

Papers in the Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 1915 and 1919. 

*Solomon and other islands in his “ Memoir and 
Journal of Commodore Goodenough,” 1876, by 
Commodore Goodenough. 

*“ The Solomon Islands and their Natives,” 1887, 
by Dr. H. P. Guppy. : 

“The Discovery of the Solomon Islands,” 1568, 
by Alvaro Mendana. 

*Santa Cruz Group, Cherry Island, etc., in his 
“New Guinea and Polynesia, Discoveries and 
Surveys,” 1876, by Captain John Moresby. 

*Solomons, Santa Cruz Islands, and Tikopia in his 
“ History of the Melanesian Society,” 1914, by 
W. H. R. Rivers. 

“Islands of the Western Pacific,” by Bishop 
J. R. Selwyn. 

*“ Two years with the Natives in the Western 
Pacific,” 1913, by Dr. Felix Speiser. 

“Last Cruise of the Wanderer,” 1863, by John 
Webster. 

“A Naturalist among the Head Hunters,” 1890, 
by C. M. Woodford. 

*“Solomon Islands” (Paper read before The 
Royal Geographical Society, 1888). 

*“ Further Exploration in the Solomon Islands ” 
(Paper read before The Royal Geographical 
Society, 1890). 

*“Tn the Isles of King Solomon,” 1928-9, by 
A. I. Hopkins. 

*Solomon Islands Protectorate Blue Book 


* Handbook of the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate. 


Price. 
15s. 


16s, 


21s. 
5s. 


2s. 6d. 


Publishers or 
Agents. 


Hodder & Stoughton. 


K. Paul. 


Sonnenschein. 


Murray. 


Cambridge University 
Press. 


Mills & Boon. 


G. Philip & Son. 


Seeley Service & Co. 


Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. 


Out of print. 


Note.—There are no local agents for the sale of these publications. 


* Copies may be seen in the Library of the Colonial Office. 
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|} EMPIRE MARKETING BO 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and ot 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 

Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory fact 
their'significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

£1 Ls. 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investi 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian < 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 

Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical “ Agriculti 
(E.M.B. 47.) 

Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedin 

2s. 6 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 19 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 

Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 

The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 

Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Produce 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in cert 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 

Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Produc 
(E.M.B. 54.) 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 

The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) ” 

Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Hmpiee a 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 

Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 

The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 

Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time a 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 

Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Pa 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) ‘ 

Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Impor 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting « 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) : 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 

Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industr 
Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) 

Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932, (E.M.B. 66.) 1 

Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cac 
Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 

Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) 1 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) ] 
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IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA, 1932, 
Summary of Proceedings and Copies of Trade Agreements. [Cmd. 4174.] 
1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 4175.] 3s. (3s, 3d.), 
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Report of the Imperial Committee on, 1933. [Cmd. 4335.] 28. (2s. 2d.). 
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Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of Nations on 

the Administration of, 1932. [Colonial No. 81.] 5s. (5s. 3d.). 
MALAYA, i 

Report of Brig.-Gen. Sir Samuel Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on his 

visit during the year 1932. “, [Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 







PAPERS RELATING TO THE HEALTH AND PROGRESS OF NATIVE 
POPULATIONS IN CERTAIN PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 


[Colonial No. 65.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 


CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE NON-SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES, 
PROTECTORATES, MANDATED TERRITORIES, &e. 
New Edition, 1933. [Colonial No. 83.] 7. 6d. (88.). 
HONG KONG CURRENCY. 


Report of a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 














Colonies, May, 1931. [Cmd. 3982.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA, Joint Select Committee on. H.C, 156. 
Vol. I.—Report and Proceedings ... 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Vol. II.—Minutes of Evidence s+ £1 108. (£1 10s. 9d.). 
Vol. III.—Appendices ... ay + 48, 6d. (48. 11d.). 
CONSTITUTION OF CEYLON.° ; [Cmd. 3862.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 







BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE, 
Report of a Commission on the Financial and Economic Position of, March, 







1933. [Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.). 
COLONIAL ADMINISTRATIVE LIsT, 
Ist Edition, January, 1933. {Colonial No. 80.] 2s, (28. 2d.). 
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Report of a Commission appointed -by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. [Cmd. 3938.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
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Report. _ [Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (38. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d). 
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Special Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the Progress of, during the period 1920-1931. 
‘ [Colonial No. 58.] 5s. 6d. (5s. 11d.), 
Report on the Administration of, 1931. [Colonial No. 74.) 4s. 6d. (48. 8d.). 
PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of Nations 
on the Administration of, 1932, [Colonial No. 82.] 9s. 6d. (9s. 10d.). 
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Map. 


I.— GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The island of St. Vincent, which is of volcanic origin, is popularly 
supposed to have been discovered by Columbus on 22nd January, 
1498. It is situated in 13° 10’ North Latitude, and 60° 57’ West 
Longitude, at a distance of 21 miles to the south-west of St. Lucia, 
and 100 miles west of Barbados. It is 18 miles in length and 11 in 
breadth, and contains about 96,000 acres of land—about half the 
area of Middlesex. Of the Lesser Grenadines, a chain of small 
islands lying between Grenada and St. Vincent, Bequia, Mustique, 
Mayreau, Canouan, and Union Island are administered from St. 


Vincent. 
A map of the Colony is annexed. 
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History. 


At the time of its discovery, St. Vincent, like some of the other 
small islands, was inhabited by the Caribs, who continued in the 
undisputed possession of it until 1627, when the King of England 
made a grant of the island to the Earl of Carlisle. In 1660 it was 
declared neutral, and in 1672 it was granted to Lord Willoughby. 

In 1748 St. Vincent was again declared neutral by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1756, however, hostilities were renewed and 
the island was taken in 1762 by General Monckton; and by the 
Treaty of Paris in the following year it was ceded to Great Britain, 
when General Melville was appointed Governor. 

In 1773 an extensive portion of St. Vincent was allotted to the 
Caribs on condition that they acknowledged the King of Great 
Britain as their Sovereign 

In 1779 the island surrendered to the French, and by the Treaty 
of Versailles, in 1783, it was restored to Great Britain. 

The language of the Colony is English throughout. 


Climate. 


St. Vincent is one of the healthiest of the West Indian islands- 

The climate may be divided into two seasons, wet and dry; 
the dry season from January to May, and the wet from June to 
December. The coolest months are December to April. The 
temperature varies from 78°F. to 85°F. The highest temperature 
is met in July and the lowest in December. 

The rainfall in Kingstown, the capital, registered at the Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station, 80 feet above sea level, was 94-52 
inches for the year. The heaviest fall for one day was 4-77 inches 
gn 8th October, 


H.—GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of St. Vincent originally consisted of a 
Governor, Council, and Assembly. In 1856 an Executive Council 
was created. In 1867 the Constitution -was found no longer suited 
to the altered circumstances of the Colony. and the. House of 
Assembly and the Legislative Council were abrogated and a single 
Legislative Assembly. was created instead, composed of twelve 
members, three ex officio, three nominated by the Crown, and six 
elected by the people. 

This Constitution also was abrogated by an Act of the local 
Legislature by which the future modelling of the Constitution was 
left to the Crown. Until December, 1924, the Legislative Council 
consisted of official and unofficial members nominated and appointed 
by the Crown. 

By an Order in Council dated March, 1924, a carly elected Legis- 
lative Council was constituted, consisting of the Governor, four 
“ex officio members, one nominated unofficial member and three 
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elected members. The island is divided into three Electoral 
Districts, each returning one elected member. An election takes 
place every three years, the last being held in May, 1931. 

There is also an Executive Council consisting of the Administrator 
and Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Treasurer 
as ex officio members, and of such other persons as may be appointed 
under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet or as the Governor in 
pursuance of Instructions from His Majesty may from time to time 
appoint by an Instrument under the Public Seal. Every person 
other than ex officio members vacates his seat at the end of six years. 
Every member is eligible for re-appointment. 

Municipal affairs of the town of Kingstown are under the control 
of the Kingstown Board consisting of four elected and four 
nominated members. The Board is elected every two years. 


I1I.— POPULATION. 


The latest census taken in the Colony of St. Vincent was on the 
26th April, 1931, the population on that day being 47,961, an 
increase of 3,514 on the census of 1921. The distribution of race is 
as follows :— 





Negroes... aoe oot oo 33,257 
Coloured ... wag 11,292 
White ne Biropaas ee 2,173 
Other as one 1,239 

47,961 





The following comparative table gives statistics for the yea 
1931 and 1932 :— 


1931. 1932. 
(Census returns). * 
Estimated population... aah ... 47,961 49,665 
Births, excluding stillbirths on «. ~=1,852 2,002 
Birth-rate per 1,000 see ose w. 41-09 40-31 
Stillbirths A wee 119 128 
Percentage of live births to stillbirths . 6-04 6-39 
Death-rate per 1,000 Bee w» =21-+28 16:31 
Deaths of children under one year (ex- 
cluding stillbirths) ee ie san 281 188 
Mortality per 1,000 births os nee 152 380 
Marriages Pe ve aa oe 232 195 
(4-23 per (3-92 per 
1,000). 1,000). 
Emigration Hs aes ws «2,782 2,350 
Immigration sos oe des «. = 8,408 2,731 





* The estimated population and the percentages are based on the census figures 
of 1931, with the natural increases and decreases for the year under review. 
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IV.—HEALTH. 


The year 1932 was relatively healthy. No epidemic of a serious 
nature occurred. Whooping-cough continued to be prevalent 
in the Fourth Medical District. 

Table “A” sets forth the sickness recorded in the districts, as 
well as the number treated in the institutions. 

Table “ B ” shows the principal causes of death in the island of 
St. Vincent. 























TaBLe “A” 
1931. 1932. 
Attendances at dispensaries ae «. 34,997 35,477 
Colonial Hospital—-In-patients ws «41191 1,183 
mn Out-patient casualties ... 304 . 413 
Casualty Hospitals (2) In-patients ...°  ... 73 141 
Pauper, Lunatic, and Leper Asylums ist 184 175 
Totals soe ace ... 36,749 37,389 
Tasty “B” 
No. of deaths from Percentages of 
each cause. total deaths. 
Causes of death. 
1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
1 ! 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis ... wee 92 47 9-04 5-82 
Senility see was op Bos 110 97 10-81 12-02 
Bronchitis ... aes ae soe 71 44 6-97 5545 
Ascariasis ... Bee de ee 58 38 5-70 4-71 
Tuberculosis see sae aoe 47 52 4-62 6-44 











As the whole Colony is purely agricultural, practically all the 
sickness is amongst the labouring class. 

The Colony of St. Vincent is divided into six Medical Districts, 
the island dependencies of Bequia, Mustique, Balliceaux, and 
Batawia form a part of No. 1 District ; the islands of Union, Canouan, 
and Mayreau are visited monthly by the Medical Officer of Carriacou 
of the Grenada Medical Service. 

Each district is supplied with a medical officer, dispenser, nurse- 
midwife, and sanitary inspector. In addition to the central dis- 
pensary in each district there are a certain number of subsidiary 
dispensaries and visiting stations. Altogether there are 14 well- 
equipped dispensaries and six visiting stations. Each dispensary 
and station is visited regularly by the District Medical Officer 
except in Kingstown where the attendance is daily at the central 
dispensary. 
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Thanks to the Colonial Development Fund water-supplies have 
been installed at various villages and settlements on the Leeward 
and Windward coasts. To the same Fund is due the erection of 
two much-needed subsidiary dispensaries. 


_ Living conditions of the labouring class are on the whole good, 
due to the fact that the majority of labourers have either a small 
holding or provision land in the mountains. The acquisition of 
the Three Rivers Estate will provide a suitable area for the extension 
of peasant proprietorship. : ‘ 


The absence of any cyclonic disturbance was a strong factor in 
the production of edible crops. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Taken as a whole the housing of the wage-earning population 
leaves much to be desired. 


At ‘present in the country villages the houses are of the most 
primitive form—mud and wattle with cane-trash roofs. The same 
applies to the housing of the labourers on many estates. In most 
cases the estate rents a house-spot to a labourer with the result 
that the worst possible house is erected. The estate owner assists 
the labourer by renting him mountain lands to grow his provisions 
and in many cases a certain amount of grazing land for his cow, 
etc. It is a matter of moment that the Sanitary Authority has now 
stepped in and passed rules governing the erection of new houses 
and the extension of existing houses. The enforcement of sanitary 
laws will have most beneficial effect on the future housing problem. 


Thanks to the Colonial Development Fund a model village of 
fifty houses, éach 20 feet by 10 feet, each house erected ina fenced-in 
lot of 75 feet by 50 feet, has been established at Chateaubelair and 

Georgetown. These neat, sanitary houses, each having its own 
lavatory and kitchen, are being purchased by the labouring class on 
easy terms spread over twenty yearly payments, and costing in 
all under £55. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Mineral. 
There are no minerals found in the Colony. 


Agriculture. 


The following table gives the kind of crops grown, the estimated 
production, the estimated percentage grown by peasants and on 
plantations, the estimated percentage used locally and exported, 
and the estimated value of the products produced. 
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Estimated Estimated 
percentage percentage 
Estimated| produced by used. Esti- 
Crop. produc- g mated 
tion. value. 
Planta- | Peas- | 7 an, Ex- 
tions. | ants. Y-| ported. 
£ 
1, Cotton—Sea Is- Ib. 208,505 55 45 _ 100 11,347 
land. 
2. Cotton—Marie ,, 68,083 27 73 —_— 100 1,417 
Galante. 
3. Cacao... ... 4, | 126,000} 70 30 66 34 2,600 
4. Arrowroot ... ,, 13,814,977] 80 20 3 97 48,949 
5. Cassava cranes 539,645 15 25 4 96 3,369 
6. Sugar ... ... tons 400) 100 _ 50 50 3,800 
7. Syrup ... ... gal. | 274,000] 75 25 50 50 11,000 
8. Copra ... .... Ib. |2,227,631} 98 2 = 100 11,700 
9. Maize... wy 50,125 | 25 15 15 25 200 
10. Groundnuts ... ,, 63,596 80 20 53) 75 500 
11. Peas and beans ,, 109,070 70 30 25 15 681 
12. Sweet potatoes ,, |4,000,000 20 80 15 25 3,500 
13. Plantains ... Stems 3,000 20 80 80 20 300 
14. Tannias ve Ib. 160,000 15 85 80 20 1,330 
15. Yams ... ... 5, | 100,000} 15 85 60 40 270 
16. Miscellaneous ,, 110,000 20 80 25 15 230 
vegetables. 
17. Bananas .-. Stems 1,300 25 75 80 20 204 
18. Tomatoes we Abs 400,000 60 40 66 34 3,520 
19. Oranges we 240,000 40 60 80 20 300 
20. Grapefruit... 42,000 40 60 90 10 130 
21. Coco-nuts nes 300,000 20 80 80 20 1,800 
22. Limes ... 2,600 50 50 95 5 1,300 
23. Mace ... 2,735 60 40 _- 100 139 
24, Nutmegs 11,549 60 40 _ 100 151 
25. Ginger... yy 2,820 6 95 50 50 20 























Notes. 


1. Advances are made to peasant growers by the Government Cotton Ginnery for 
their cotton ; it is ginned, baled and shipped for them; when sold 5 per cent. is 
deducted for handling charges and the remainder paid pro raia to them. 

4. All arrowroot for export is graded, packed and shipped by the St. Vincent 
Co-operative Arrowroot Association who make cash advances to growers. 

9. Maize is purchased by the Government Cotton Ginnery to which a Granary is 
attached. The maize is shelled, kiln-dried, and stored. When sold, 5 per cent. is 
deducted for handling charges and the remainder divided pro rata among vendors. 

18. Tomatoes produced by peasants for export are graded, wrapped, packed, and 
shipped by the Government Fruit and Vegetable Bureau. After account sales have 
been received, 10 per cent. is deducted for handling charges. The remainder is paid 
pro rata as a bonus to vendors. 

Other fruit such as Avocado pears, limes, oranges, etc., is also shipped by the 
Government Fruit and Vegetable Bureau. 

21. Not converted into copra. 
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Livestock. 


In the agricultural census of 1931 the following numbers of animals 
appear as being in the island. Appended thereto are the estimated 
values with the estimated numbers owned by plantations and 
peasants, also the numbers exported with their values for 1932. 





























Estimated 
percentage owned by | Computed | Hxported | Value of 
Animals. | Number. \—————|——_——_|_ value. in 1932. | Haports. 
Planta- 
tions. Peasanis. 
£ £ 
Swine 6,182 50 50 9,273 2,068 3,481 
Cattle 6,070 40 60 24,282 480 
Goats 2,813 15 85 844. 2,377 846 
Asses 2,365 16 85 1,184 169 283 
Sheep 2,205 90 10 1,212 505 262 
Horses 357 40 60 3,216 20 234 
Mules 169 95 5 1,690 3 24 
Fisheries. 


There are no organized fisheries in the Colony, but a considerable 
amount of fishing is practised and the fish caught is consumed 
locally. Apart from this there are some whaling stations situated 
on some of the small islands. In 1932, 1,385 gallons of whale oil 
valued at £120 were exported, and 244 lb. of turtle shells and thirty- 
two turtles valued at £13, were sent out of the Colony. Practically 
all of the fishing is done by persons of the peasant class. 


Labour. 

There is no recruiting of labour in the Colony. As a rule, labourers 
are employed by plantations on certain days, on others they work 
on their own holdings. They are usually paid so much per task, 
in other cases they are paid by the day. 

The cultivation performed by persons of non-European descent 
(peasants) is on a par with that performed on plantations. Broadly 
speaking all peasants work or have worked on plantations and con- 
sequently they cultivate their own lands in a similar manner. 
They receive advice from Agricultural Officers. 

The number of peasants who cultivate land for themselves, and 
who own land, is 2,763. Of this number, 2,614 possess areas 
from 1-10 acres, 116 from 10-20 acres, and 31 from 20-30 acres. 
Produce obtained from such areas is used for local consumption 
and also for export. 

4 Stock-raising. 

There is one modern dairy farm in the Colony which possesses some 
excellent pure-bred Jersey and other cattle. Some years ago the 
Government possessed a stud farm, consequently the animals 
attached to this have left their mark on the existing farm animals. 
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Rum. 


There is a modern rum distillery in the Colony which is run in 
conjunction with a modern sugar factory on a plantation. In 
1932, 34,638 gallons of rum were distilled; of this 10,169 gallons 
were exported and were valued at £1,525. 


VII.— COMMERCE. 


The total trade for the year amounted to £246,588, of which 
£149,289 represents imports. and £97,299 represents exports as 
against a total of £290,657 in 1931, of which imports and exports 
were represented respectively by £177,492 and £113,165, thereby 
showing a total trade decrease for 1932 of £44,069, due principally 
to reduced values of both imports and exports consequent on 
continued depression throughout the world. 


' The total values of imports and aapee for the last five years 
were :— 





Imrorts. Exports. 
Year. Island Produce. Other. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
1928 192,476 155,884 2,588 158,472 
1929 mee wee 186,439 151,207 363 151,570 
1930 sae tee «. 200,830 146,704 5,033 151,737 
1931 see os abe 177,492 111,597 . 1,668 113,165 
1932 on ues oe 149,289 95,693 1,606. 97,299 


The following table shows the value of imports and countries of 
origin for the past five years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ & £ 

United Kingdom ... ae 62,335 58,030 73,802 74,256 65,274 
Canada we gs we 45,787 49,382 43,763 34,346 25,954 
British West Indies the 11,873 11,350 15,091 10,078 10,635 
India os ie See 1,098 888 1,199 418 595 
Newfoundland eee ae 5,301 5,106 4,473 3,087 3,738 
Ceylon iy, vs 324 397 451 861 299 
Other British Colonies a 8,730 10,459 9,395 6,869 6,714 
United States of America .. 44,127 37,645 39,008 34,850 23,191 
France eee wee 3,189 3,424 3,597 3,301 2,838 
Denmark... ive ao 857 693 752 132 79 
Germany 0. 0, 7A 2,169 2,162 2,012 1,472 
Holland ae axe 999 1,011 1,285 1,223 968 
Foreign West Indies” ee 720 384 629 272 263 
Other Countries... “ea . 3,812 4,110 3,308 4,079 4,969 
Unclassified ... pee ee 1,583 1,391 1,915 1,708 2,300 





£192,476 £186,439 £200,830 £177,492 £149,289 
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The following is a summary of the imports for the last five years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Class I.—Food, drink and 69,274 70,301 71,715 56,227 49,835 
tobacco. 

Class II—Raw materials 18,075 16,792 18,785 16,497 15,300 
and articles mainly un- 
manufactured. 

Class III.—Articles wholly 103,192 97,810 108,083 103,928 81,608 
or mainly manufactured. 

Class IV.—Miscellaneous 1,925 1,536 2,247 1,840 2,546 
and unclassified. 

Class V.—Bullion and 10 _ _ _- _ 


specie. 








£192,476 £186,439 £200,830 £177,492 £149,289 





The following are the percentages, in the last five years, of the 
principal countries from which imported articles are obtained :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
United Kingdom ... +. 32-38 31-12 36-75 41-83 43-72 
United States of America... 22-93 20-19 19-43 19-64 15-53 
Canada Pet ea se 23-79 26-49 21-79 19-35 17-39 
All other Countries + 20°90 22-20 22-03 19-18 23-36 


The following is a summary showing the destination and value 
of exports during the last five years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Country of destination. £ £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom ... +» 68,930 62,000 64,800 44,600 30,108 
Canada wes ee ise 16,435 15,446 15,816 12,334 9,376 
Bermuda... ee ar 292 434 429 526 278 
British West Indies «» 39,653 41,252 38,814 28,625 25,366 
British Guiana aoe, zee 272 788 532 205 445 
United States of America... 30,628 25,580 24,683 28,072 27,489 
Other Countries... aap 2,262 6,070 6,663 3,803 4,237 


VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The wages of labourers are :—females. 6d.-8d. per day, males 
10d.-ls. 6d. per day of from eight to nine hours. 

Agricultural labourers are paid by task; this varies from 8d.—Is. 
A task usually means 5-6 hours’ work. Such labourers as these 
are often provided with house-spots at peppercorn rent and land 
for cultivation, and pasturage for a limited number of stock is given 
on the same terms. 

There is little change from year to year. 

It is difficult to put a value on the staple foodstuffs of labourers. 
Such crops as sweet potatoes, corn, peas, yams, cassava, eddoes, 
etc., are grown on their own land. Trees which produce mangoes, 
pears, and breadfruit, and plants bearing other edible fruit are 
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often found wild or can be obtained for the reaping. Fish are caught 
in the sea or rivers and cost practically nothing to the person who 
catches them. f 

The cost of living for officials varies very much according to the 
status of their office and the number in their families. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Primary education is free but not compulsory. The school- 
going age extends from five to fifteen years. 

On 31st December, 1932, there were 36 primary schools. Of 
these 13 were provided by Government and the remaining 23 by the 
religious denominations. The salaries of all the teachers, the equip- 
ment of both Government and denominational schools, and part 
of the cost of upkeep of the “‘non-provided ” school buildings are 
met from the general revenue of the Colony. Of the denominational 
schools nine are Anglican, 12 Methodist and two Roman Catholic. 

The following comparative table gives particulars in regard to 
primary education during the years 1930, 1931, and 1932 :— 


1930. 1931. 1932. 

Number of schools ... 35 36 © 36 

Number of pupils on roll “at Bist 8,573 8,838 9,105 
December. 

Average attendance .. ais 4,690 4,730 5,153 

Percentage of average attendance... 54-7 53-5 56-6 

Total expenditure by Government... £5,717 £6,590 £7,476 


Cost per child of average attendance £1 48. 5d. £1 7s. 10d. £1 9s, Od. 

The Government maintain two secondary schools—the Grammar 
School and the Girls’ High School. The fees charged at each school 
are at the rate of £2 per term. At 3lst December the number in 
attendance at the Grammar School was 84 and at the Girls’ High 
School 87. 

Three scholarships, open to pupils of the primary schools and 
tenable at one or other of the above-mentioned institutions, are 
provided annually by Government. Free places (one by each 
body) are also annually awarded by the Town Board of Kingstown 
and the Methodist Church. 

There is an island scholarship of the annual value of £250. This 
is awarded biennially on the results of the London Matriculation 
Examination and is tenable for a maximum period of five years 
at an approved university. The cost of passages to and from the 
selected seat of learning is also defrayed. 

There are no technical or vocational schools but in the curriculum 
of the Glen ‘Community ”’ School, just completed, agriculture 
and handicrafts will play important parts and the instruction will 
be made to bear a close relation to rural life. 

The Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements are well established 
in the Colony. There are now 14 Troops of the former and 16 
Companies of the latter. Small amateur bands provide music for 
ceremonial occasions. 
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Provision for maintenance in the event of accident or sickness 
is offered by the Friendly Societies, operating under Friendly Society 
Ordinance No. 49 of 1843. This is the only form of insurance 
against sickness. 

The Thompson Home, a philanthropic institution, provides food 
and shelter for the “‘ genteel poor ”’ and the same class receive under 
the Graham Trust Bequest free treatment at the Colonial Hospital. 

Opportunities for recreation, reading and social intercourse have 
been widened, especially in the rural districts. The Sun Ray Club 
at Questelles and the Volunteer Club in Kingstown have been 
established as well as an Aquatic Club at Villa, three miles from 
Kingstown, and one at Edinburgh, a suburb of Kingstown. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Roads. 


The roads of the Colony are divided into two sections, viz., 
leeward and windward as shown below. The principal means of 
communication between the leeward coast and the .capital, 
Kingstown, is by means of motor launch and canoes, and that of 
windward by motor vehicles. 

The reconstructing and oiling of the road from Kingstown to 
Georgetown is being continued, also improvements to certain 
byways. 

A new road was opened from Section 8, Leeward Highway at the 
entrance to the Westwood Crown Lands Road leading through 
Westwood Estate, through Belmont Land Settlement Road, and 
connecting up the Troumaca Byway. 


Macadam- 
Mileage. Oiled tzed Earth 
Roads. Total. mileage. ‘mileage. ‘mileage. At eans of Tranepore. 
Main. 
Leeward Road ae QTE 4 6 174 Motor vehicles, carts 
and animals. 
Kingstown District 4 14 33 _ Motor vehicles. 
roads. 
Windward Road... 243 124 12 _ do. 
Vigie Road ... so UE _ 9 2 Motor vehicles, carts 
and animals. 
Byways. 
Leeward is ve 643 _ 3 613 Carts and animals. 
Windward ... vee 1128 _ VW 953 Motor vehicles, carts 
and animals. 
Road in Grenadines. 
Bequia on ane 1k _- _ 74 Carts and animals. 
Crown Land Roads. 
Leeward and Wind- 53} _ _ 533 do. 
ward. 
Land Settlement 
Roads. 
Leeward and Wind- 67 _ _ 67 do. 


ward. 
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Postal. 


The Central Post Office is situated at Kingstown, the capital 
of the Colony, and there are eighteen District Post Offices. 

On the windward portion of the island there are eight Offices 
with which a daily mail service by motor bus is maintained. The 
bus leaves Georgetown at 8 a.m., and Kingstown on the return 
trip at 2 p.m. 

A daily mail service by motor launch is maintained on the leeward 
coast and a weekly service to the Grenadines by the Government 
sloop Carib. 

Mails are conveyed to Bequia three times a week by sailing boat. 

Telegraph service is carried out by Imperial and International 
Communications, Limited. The Wireless Station was destroyed 
by fire during the year. 


Telephones. : 


A telephone service is maintained by Government which links up 
Kingstown, the capital, with two exchanges in the Windward 
District and one in the Leeward District. 

Ample call office facilities are given from the various Post Offices 
throughout the island on payment of a small fee. 


Shipping. 

The Colony is served by a regular weekly mail, passenger, and cargo 
service of the Canadian National Steamships. 

Steamers of other lines also call at various other periods. 

Mails and cargo are also sent and received by sailing vessels to 
and from Barbados and Trinidad, whence there is direct com- 
munication by sea to the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. 


XI BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Banking. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has a note 
circulation of £15,236. It is estimated that the amount of coin 
in circulation amounted to between £4,000 and £6,000. There is a 
Savings Branch, paying interest at 3 per cent. per annum, particulars 
of which are unknown. 

The St. Vincent Agricultural Credit and Loan Bank, the object 
of which is to advance money to peasants on crops, has a Savings 
Department paying interest at 5 per cent. per annum. The 
amount to the credit of depositors at 31st December, 1932, was 
£6,750. 

The Government Savings Bank. The amount standing to the 
credit of depositors at 31st December, 1932, was £13,675. Interest 
at 3 per cent. per annum is paid on deposits. 
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Currency. 


All the gold, silver, and bronze coin of the United Kingdom are 
taken at face value. Silver is legal tender for any amount. The 
value of the dollar for local purposes is four shillings and two pence 
of British money. 

Weights and Measures. 

Imperial weights and measures are in use. 


XII. PUBLIC WORKS. 


The following works were undertaken from assistance under the 
Colonial Development Fund :— 


1, Extension of the Troumaca dispensary to provide quarters 
for the nurse. 

2. Extension of the Chateaubelair water supply to New 
Settlement. 

8. Construction of 100 model houses for labourers (50 at 
Chateaubelair Town Extension, 50 at Georgetown, Caratal 
and its vicinity). 

4. Erection of incinerators at Georgetown, Layou, and 
Chateaubelair. 

5. Completion of concrete drains at Georgetown, Calliaqua, 
Barrouallie, and Chateaubelair. 

6. Laying of the Sion Hill water-supply by means of a 
hydraulic ram. 

Other works of importance included :— 

1. Renovating Low Point buildings for Tubercular Home. 

2. Construction of medical station at Questelles. 

3. New addition to existing Grammar School building. 

4. Construction of latrine at Troumaca Bay. 

5. Improving water-supply at Sandy Bay—making concrete 
cover over well and installing pump. 

6. Improving springs at Evesham and Calder—making 
concrete enclosure and fencing same. 


XIII.— JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


ORGANIZATION OF JUSTICE. 


1. A Chief Justice of the Supreme Court who is also Magistrate 
of the Kingstown District. 

2. One Magistrate of the Second District (outside Kingstown) 
which district is composed of the following :—Layou, Barrouallie, 
Chateaubelair (on the leeward coast), Calliaqua, Mesopotamia, 
Colonarie, and Georgetown (on the windward coast), and the island 
of Bequia. 
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3. One Magistrate of the Third District, which district is comprised 
of the Southern Grenadines—Union Island, Mayreau, and Canouan, 
all of which are dependencies of St. Vincent. 


Sravistics or CrimmnaL PRosECUTIONS AND Convictions 
(First and Second Districts). 


First District. 









































Prosecutions. 
Number of | Number of 
persons ‘persons Number 
Nature of Offence. discharged | discharged convicted. Total. 
for want of | on merits ‘s 
prosecution. | of the case. 
Offences against the person 6 39 96 141 
Malicious injury of property ... _ 1 1 2 
Praedial larceny ee ah _ _ 1 1 
Offences against property... 4 2 22 28 
Offences against the Master and 
Servants Act, 1839. ; 
Offences against revenue and 2 34 190 226 
municipal laws. 
Other offences ... oa Zo 6 88 367 461 
18 164 677 859 
Convictions. 
3 85 
a les 
g fle [ae 18.1] . 
Result of convictions. | S ; S| Ss ae: ae 3 
VEEL ; gefate/ al |. 
3 S8/852/ 88) 8 | § 
sv (2 é [S*is" Fi s"| 2 | 2 
Fine ... oe ony 78 1 1 18 = 186 | 285 | 569 
Imprisonment in lieu 4 _ _ _ _ 4 27 35 
of fine. 
Peremptory imprison- 9 _ I _ _— _ 35 44 
ment without fine. 
Whipping ... 3... | 8 8} ou 
Bound over and other 2 _ — 4 _ _ 12 18 
trivial punishment. 
96 1 1 22 _ 190 | 367 | 677 
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Szconp District. 



































Prosecutions. 
Number of | Number of 
persons persons Number 
Nature of Offence. discharged | discharged ‘conviciéd Total. 
for want of | on merits ee 
prosecution. | of the case. 
Offences against the person 19 13 176 208 
Malicious injury of property . 2 4 19 26 
Praedial larceny ae 2 18 211 231 
Offences against property 4 1 54 59 
Offences against the Master and _ _ 2 2 
Servants Act, 1839. 
Offences against revenue and 2 32 696 730 
municipal laws. 
Other offences ... 41 57 598 696 
70 125 1,756 1,951 
Convictions. 
eine ae |. 
. = sie |s 3 
2 | & s 3 ‘Sa - 
Be | E18 (3/28, Se] g 
Result of Convictions.| 3 & 1/8 |Ss/F 3 els 
g| 8 . 3% s/ & 
g§| > BS /]ga]see] 8s] 5 
S sya [os [Ss cS & 
Fine ... se 126 13 | 144 38 2 693 | 449 | 1,465} 
Imprisonment in lieu | 17 1 9 5 _ 2 29 63 
of fine. 
Peremptory imprison- | 11 3 | 17 ahs 1 {31 | 67 
ment without fine. ‘ 
Whipping ... 9 2 | 33 4 as — | 16 64 
Bound over ... 13 —_ 8 3 _ _ 73 97 
176 19 | 211 54 2 696 | 598 | 1,756 
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Police. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE Potice Force. 


Personnel—The authorized strength of the Force as provided 
for in the Estimates, 1932, was :— 


Officers : 
Chief of Police 1 
Sub-Inspector of Police 1 
Total “2 
Other Ranks : 
Sergeants: 25.) i236 “Ae is eae GaS 
Corporals... eae ie eae A ae. 8 
Lance-Corporals ae ae Pe 
First Class Constables wg ws we 10 
Second Class Constables... ye 634 <a AO 
Third Class Constables me Ned em mean OLE 
Recruits (i.e., Constables with less than one year’s 
service) ... rr Ree HOA see Poa 48 
Total ... oe i Ey Me ee 51 


On 31st December, 1932, the Force was up to strength. 
There are nine stations in the Colony besides the Police Head- 
quarters in Kingstown. All are in telephonic communication with 
Headquarters with the exception of the two situated at Bequia 
Island and Union Island in the St. Vincent Grenadines. Com- 
munication with Bequia by sloop is regular daily except on Sundays 
or in very bad weather. Communication with Union Island can 
only be relied on weekly. 


Two officers and thirty-four non-commissioned officers and men 
are kept at Headquarters, the remainder being at the out-stations. 


Being under a semi-military organization the Force receives 
training throughout the year in drill, musketry, etc. 

Enlistment is for three years, after which period the constable is 
deemed to continue enrolled for a further like period and so on 
from time to time unless he shall have signified his intention to 
resign before the end of such period. 
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Prisons. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PRISONS. 
Male Prison.—The buildings in the male prison comprise :— 


(1) The record office, warders’ mess-room and, on the first 
floor, quarters consisting of three rooms, gallery, and bath- 
room for the Chief Warder and his family. 


(2) A building containing two punishment cells and five 
ordinary cells on the ground floor, the upper floor being occupied 
by the prison chapel and warders’ dormitory. 


(3) The main block of cells, the ground floor consisting of 
four large associated wards (average floor space 220 square 
feet) and the upper storey containing sixteen single cells. 


In addition to the above main structures there are a covered 
work-shed, a covered stone-breaking shed, a bakery, a 
store-room, and a weighing-room. 


Female Prisun.—The female prison has only one main building, 
the ground floor being divided into three association cells and the 
upper floor having a room available for any sick prisoners and 
quarters for the matron. 


There is a covered stone-breaking shed in the yard. 


Provision FoR JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


Juvenile offenders are very rarely sentenced to prison; during 
the last four years there have only been seven, and six of these for 
only short periods. When they are, they are kept working by them- 
selves at polishing, cleaning, etc. The same practice is followed 
with regard to youthful offenders who are not technically juveniles, 
especially those sentenced for their first offence. 


Health. 


The health of the majority of prisoners on arrival was fair. Many 
of them suffered from venereal disease and ulcers. In nearly 
all the cases of those who serve sentences of over a month or six 
weeks they leave prison in better health than that in which they 
arrived. 


The most prevalent diseases among the prisoners while serving 
sentence are common colds and constipation. 
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XIV.— LEGISLATION. 


The following is a list of the Ordinances passed, together with a 
table indicating the changes introduced, and of the subsidiary 
legislation issued :— 

1932. 
Ordinances, 


Short Title. 

. Exportation of Fruit. 

. Customs Duties (Amendment). 

. Licences (Amendment). 

. Land and House (Additional) Tax. 

Public Lands and Buildings. 

. Customs Duties (Amendment No. 2). 

. Supplementary Appropriation. 

. Indictable Offences (Amendment). 

. Registration of United Kingdom Patents (Amendment). 
. United Kingdom Designs (Protection) Amendment. 
. Importation of Animals (Diseases Protection). 
. Land Settlement Loan. 

. Customs Duties (Amendment No. 3). 

. Customs Duties (Amendment No. 4). 

. Arrowroot (Amendment). 

. Official Emoluments Levy. 

. Commissions of Enquiry (Amendment). 

. Midwives (Amendment). 

. Stamp (Amendment). 

. Licences (Amendment No. 2). 

. Export Duties. 

. Export Duties (Amendment). 

. Appropriation. 

. Arbitration (Foreign Awards) Amendment. 

. Arbitration Clauses (Protocol). 

. Medical Registration (Amendment). 


ee ool md 
VRBNNNRERISIRS RE Seenoaeeere 


Tasie SHEWING THE Erect OF THE LEGISLATION OF 1932. 


Ordinances By what 
affected. Subject. How affected. Ordinance. 


Cap. 24 ... Indictable Offences Addition of sub-section to sec- 
tion 81 to provide for punish- 
ment of officers, etc., of in- 
stitution for abuse of female 


lunatics oe oe .. No. 8 of 1932. 
Cap. 42 ... Cattle Diseases Repealed: orders or regula- © 
Prevention. tions to remain in force until 
rescinded or amended by the 
Governor in Council a» No. 11 of 1932, 
Cap. 79 ... Public Lands and Repealed a we oe No. 5 of 1982. 


Buildings. 
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Taste Saewine THE Ersect oF THE LEGISLATION OF 1932.—Conid. 


Ordinances 
_ affected. 
Cap. 113 
Cap. 116 
Cap. 156 


Cap. 160 


Cap. 184 


Cap. 184 
Cap. 184 


Cap. 186 
Cap. 189 


Cap. 189 


Cap. 195 


No. 27 of 
1926. 


No. 11 of 
1929. 


Subject. 
Medical Registration 
Midwives 
Registration of 

United Kingdom 
Patents. 
Commissions of En- 
quiry. 
Customs Duties 


Customs Duties 
Customs Duties 


Export Duties 
Licences 


Licences 


Stamp 


Licences 


How affected. 


Section 16 repealed 

Section 13 repealed aie 

New provision added to sec- 
tion 4. 


Addition of new section 18 to 
provide for representation by 
Counsel mee 

Para. 3 of second “schedule 
amended by the deletion of 
the words “ or body of Boy 
Scouts” and substitution 
therefor of the words “or 
bodies of Girl Guides and 


Boy Scouts ” 

Clauses (a) and (5) of ‘item 93 
of the First Schedule repealed 
and replaced S 

Item 14 of First Schedule 
2 TepealPe: and replaced 

pealed 


Pern added to section 8 
to provide for the grant of 
a licence for a period of three 
months (to be called visitor’s 
licence) to any person tem- 
porarily visiting the Colony 
in cases in which the licence 
fee payable equals or exceeds 
ten shillin; 

Section 15 amended. ‘Schedule 
C amended to include In- 
surance businesses ... 

Amendment of schedule to in. 
crease from £30 to £50 the 
duty payable on every licence 
to issue or re-issue bank 
notes also by deletion under 
“Exemptions” of the item 
“Bills of entry for goods 
imported into this Colony 
through the Parcels Post” 
and the insertion therein of 
“* Bills of entry for goods im- 
ported into this Colony 
through the Post Office— 
each set £0 Os. 14d.” 

Section 3 amended by deletion 
therefrom of item providing 
for payment of half rates by 
Ministers of Religion and 
Hegistored <1 Medical Practi- 
tioners 


Protection of United Addition of new y provision to 


Kingdom Designs. 


section 4 


By what 
Ordinance. 


No. 26 of 1932. 
No. 18 of 1932. 
No. 9 of 1932. 


No. 17 of 1932. 


No. 2 of 1932. 


No. 6 of 1932. 


No. 14 of 1932. 
No. 21 of 1932. 


No. 3 of 1932. 


No. 20 of 1932. 


No. 19 of 1932. 


No. 20 of 1932. 
No. 10 of 1932. 


Date. 
1932. 


2ist April 


” ” 


17th Oct. 


” ” 


1932. 
19th Jan. 


15th Feb. 


20th ,, 
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Orders in Council, Rules, Regulations, and Proclamations. 


Subject. 
Orders in Council. 


Under the Cotton Protection Ordinance (Declaring Close Season for 
St. Vincent). ; 

Under the Cattle Diseases Prevention Act (Removing the prohibition 
on the importation of animals from the British Isles and Jamaica). 

Under the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance (Extending. Part 4 of the 
Dangerous Drugs Ordinance to acetyldihydro-codeinone and its 
respective salts and to any preparation, admixture and extract 
containing acetyldihydro-codeinone). 

Under the Importation of Plants (Diseases Prevention) Ordinance 
(Prohibiting the importation of banana suckers and soil or plants 
growing in soil). 


Rules, Regulations, etc. 


Under the Post Office Ordinance (Establishment of Money Order 
Service with Bermuda). 

Under the Traffic Regulation Ordinance (Prohibiting the use of four- 
wheeled vehicles on the bye-way through the Government Office 
Yard to the Grammar Schodl). 

Under the Supreme Court of Judicature Ordinance (Disposal of moneys 
in the hands of the Registrar). 

Under the Passenger Boats Ordinance (Prescribing conditions for 
conveyance of passengers by Passenger Boats). 

Under the Post Office Ordinance (Rates of postage on letters, etc., 
for transmission by Air Mail). 


-18th March Under the Electricity Supply Ordinance (Amending minimum charge 


per month for current supplied from eight shillings to five shillings). 


llth April Under the Wireless Telegraphy Ordinance (Amendment of conditions 


” ” 


12th ,, 


” ” 


15th ,, 


relating to the licensing, etc., of Wireless Receiving apparatus). 
Fixing new Diet Scale for the Colonial Hospital and other Institutions. 
Under the Education Ordinance (Amendment of Regulations with 
respect to Capitation Grants and Teachers’ Certificates). 


Under the Public Health (Amendment) Ordinance, 1929 (Prohibiting 
the use of Saccharine in the preparation and manufacture of aerated 
waters). 

Under the Public Health Ordinance, 1927, and the Public Health 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1929 (Governing sale of Milk). 

Under the Public Health Ordinance, 1927, and the Public Health 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1929 (Governing Bakehouses). 

Under the Public Health Ordinance, 1927, and the Public Health 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1929 (Governing Food Vendors and Food 
Vending Establishments). 

Under the Volunteer Ordinance (Regulations for the governance of 
St. Vincent Volunteer Force). 

Under the Education Ordinance (Conditions for grant of Scholarships 
and Exhibitions from Primary Schools). 
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Orders in Council, Rules, Regulations and Proclamations.—Conid. 


1932. Rules, Regulations, etc. 


7th May Rules prescribed by the Graham Bequest Committee for the adminis- 
tration of the Graham Wing of the Colonial Hospital. 

18th ,, Under the Telephone Ordinance (Restricting the use of the telephone 

number of a renter in any advertisement or notice issued solely 
for or on behalf of any person or persons other than himself). 

28th ,, Under the Secondary Education Ordinance (Payment of an additional 
fee of 2s. per term for the Games Club and the Library by every 
boy of the Grammar School). 

Under the Post Office Ordinance (Fixing rates of postage on letters to 
the United Kingdom, British Possessions generally and to the U.S.A.) 

20th June Under the Patents Ordinance (Rules relative to the granting of Patents 
for inventions made by Civil Servants in the Colony). 

Under the Post Office Ordinance (Collection of commission on Money 
Orders payable by St. Vincent and Trinidad). 

Under the Public Cemeteries Ordinance (Dues for interment at the 
Biabou Cemetery). 

Under the Shop Hours Ordinance (Providing for the closing hour of 
shops in Georgetown on the Wednesday before Christmas). 

Under the Secondary Education Ordinance (Payment of an additional 
fee of 2s. per term forthe Games Club and the Library by every 
girl of the Girls’ High School). 

23rd —,, | Under the Lunatics Ordinance (Regulations for the government of the 
St. Vincent Mental Home). 

Under the Motor Car Ordinance (Regulations giving effect to the 
International Convention relative to Motor Traffic signed at Paris, 
April 24th, 1926). 

Under the Education Ordinance (Conditions relative to giving Religious 
Instruction in a Denominational School). 

Amendment of Regulation 21 of the Leave Regulations made on the 
26th day of January, 1929. 

; » Amendment of Regulation 3 of the Passage Regulations, 1929. 

Under the Motor Car Ordinance (Amendment of Regulations with 
respect to the conveyance of passengers by motor omnibus). 

18th July Under the Post Office Ordinance (Repealing previous Regulations 

and fixing rates of postage on correspondence from St. Vincent 
to places beyond the limits of the Colony). 

20th ,, Under the Public Health (Amendment) Ordinance, 1929 (with respect 

to Mosquitoes). 

29th Aug. Under the Patents Ordinance (Amendment of paragraph 3 (c) of the 
rules made on the 20th day of June, 1932). 

Under the Passenger Boat Ordinance (Grant of Certificates of Com- 
petency to Masters of passenger boats). 

17th Oct. Under the Police Ordinance (Amendment of Regulations of 20th 
January, 1923, with respect to Clothing and Kit, and Dress Regu- 
lations). 

Under the Electricity Supply Ordinance (Suspension of certificates of 
competency issued to wiremen). 


” ” 





” ” 
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Orders in Council, Rules, Regulations and Proclamations.—Contd. 


1932. 
19th Oct. 


” ” 


12th Nov.” 


1932. 


15th Aug. 


“17th Oct. 


8th Dec. 


9999 


30th ,, 


Rules, Regulations, etc. 


Under the Education Ordinance (Amendment of Regulations with 
respect to Instruction in Needlework). 


; Under the Education Ordinance (Amendment of Regulations with 


respect to Salaries of Teachers). 


Regulations made by the Governor in Council for the Insurance of 
Letters. 


Under the Post Office Ordinance (Governing the use of Insured Boxes). 


Under the Pensions Ordinance (Amendment of Regulations made on 
the 6th day of December, 1929, relative to grant of pensions). 


Proclamations. 


Proclaiming 25th August as a Bank Holiday. 
ry 31st October as Thanksgiving Day. 
99 27th December as a Bank Holiday. 
Bs 3rd January, 1933, as a Bank Holiday. 


» the extension of time for payment of taxes for the year 1932 
without fines. 


There has been no factory legislation, compensation for accidents, 
and legislative provision for sickness, old age, etc., during the year. 


XV.— PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


‘The revenue and expenditure of the Colony for the past fee 
years, excluding assistance from the Colonial Development Fund, 


were :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1932... 072,078. 67,908 
1931... 0. 68,550... Sw. 79,548 
1930... 0.) 68,602... 67,769 
1929-... 1. 64,090... ws —70,786 
1928... = 64,608 sw 60,442 


The Public Debt at 3ist December, 1932, amounted to £93,543, 
of which £1,820 comprises Municipal Loans to the town of Kingstown 
and £30,000 to the St. Vincent Co-operative Arrowroot Association 
for the repayment of which general revenue is only responsible in 
case of default. The accumulated funds towards its redemption 
amounted to £5,816. 
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The surplus assets, exclusive of Colonial Development Schemes, 
at 3lst December, 1932, amounted to £7,880, the greater part of 
which sum is represented by unallocated stores and loans to boards. 


The main heads of taxation are :— 


Import Duties 


Export Duties 
Licences 
Excise Duties 


Land and House Tax 


Income-tax 

Stamp Duties 
Estate Duties 
Trade Duties 


yield for 1932 


£ 
25,584 
2,084 
2,772 
5,147 
5,639 
2,353 
961 
116 
2,499 


The Customs Tariff on the principal items of imports is as 


follows :— 
Article. 
Boots and Shoes (Canvas 
with rubber soles). 
Do. other kinds 
_ Flour, wheaten 
Fish, dried 
Rice oe 
Machinery ... 
Sugar, refined 
» unrefined 
Hardware ... 
Hosiery, cotton and art. silk 
» silk a oes 
Bread, biscuits, ete., un- 
sweetened. 
Oils, edible 
Tobacco, mndintastareds: 
» unmanufactured | 
Wood, lumber 
Motor cars . 
Motor cars (wholly. British) 
Motor-car parts 
Motor-car parts—except 
tyres—(wholly ‘cuca 
Kerosene oil es 
Meats, salted, etc.... 
Motor spirits 
Metals 
Soap, common 
Butter and substitutes 
Cotton piece-goods 


Preferential Tariff. 
4d. per pair. 


10 per cent. ad valorem. 


48. per 196 lb. 
le. 100 ,, 
le. eh 


” 


” 


5s. 3d. per 100 Ib. 
1s. 9d. 


9999s 


10 per cent. ad valorem. 


3d. per pair. 
9d.» » 
1s. 4d. per 100 Ib. 


6d. per gal. 

4s. 8d. per Ib. 

1s. 2d. per Ib. 

6s. 6d. per 1,000 ft. 


16 per cent. ad valorem. 


15 per cent. ad valorem. 


24d. per gal. 
5s. per 100 Ib. 
6d. per gal. 


10 per cent. ad valorem. 


4s. 2d. per 100 Ib. 
Free. 
8s. 4d. per 100 Ib. 


10 per cent. ad valorem. 


General Tariff. 
1s. 4d. per pair. 


15 per cent. ad valorem. 
58. per 196 Ib. 

1s. 6d. per 100 Ib. 

Is. 6d. 4, wy 

5 per cent. ad valorem. 
7s. 11d. per 100 Ib. 

5s. 3d. 5, 
20 per cent. ad valorem. 
9d. per pair. 

1s. 6d. per pair. 

2s. per 100 Ib. 


% 


9d. per gal. 

7s. per Ib. 

1s. 9d. per Ib. 

98. 9d. per 1,000 ft 

35 per cent. ad valorem. 
5 per cent. ad valorem. 
35 per cent. ad valorem. 
5 per cent. ad valorem. 


4d. per gal. 

7s. 6d. per 100 Ib. 

9d. per gal. 

16 per cent. ad valorem. 
6s. 3d. per 100 Ib. 
Free. 

20s. 10d. per 100 Ib. 

15 per cent. ad valorem. 
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In addition to the foregoing a further duty of 12} per cent. of 
such duties is levied. 

Except in a few instances the ad valorem duty levied is 10 per cent. 
preferential tariff and 15 per cent. general tariff. 

An excise duty of 5s. per proof gallon is levied on rum manufac- 
tured in the Colony and the amount collected in 1932 was £5,147. 

A trade duty of 2s. per proof gallon on all spirits manufactured 
in the Colony and 2s. per liquid or proof gallon (whichever quantity 
is mentioned in the Customs Tariff) on all imported spirits. 

Stamp duties yielded £961 in 1932, the summary of the rates is 
as follows :— 


£8 d 
Admission to act as barrister a <r . 26 5 0 
Admigsion to act as solicitor st « 1515 0 
Agreements under hand, when the eee shiatten is 
of the value of £5 and not exceeding £25 . bee 1 0 
For each additional £25 or part thereof . 10 
Agreement for the purchase or otherwise dealing sill 
real estate when such purchase or dealing is to be 
carried out by subsequent deed ... Pas fe 2 0 
Agreements not otherwise charged for ace 20 
Appraisement of eon: chattels, etc., over the sites 
of £10 < 20 
Assignment of property Sian the seallsa bes ok 
exceed £50 ... ee 2 0 
For every additional £50 or oe, digreees sas 2 0 
Bank cheques ... 2, 1 
Bills of exchange 1 
Bills of lading aes ees oe oe 336 3 
’ Bills of health ... eae a a nee ave 4 0 
Bills of sale absolute ... et ay oh ae 10 0 
Bills of sale by way of security ee Re cs 5 0 
Bonds for any sum not exceeding £100... ‘Gs 5 0 
For each additional £50 or part thereof ... ne 2 6 
Conveyance or transfer on sale of real property when 
the amount or value does not exceed £10 ... £ 1 0 
Exceeding £10 and not exceeding £25 2 6 
Exceeding £25 and not exceeding £50 7 6 
For each additional £50 or part thereof ... 7 6 
Customs ships’ manifests : 1 0 
Customs bills of entry inwards 3 
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Legacies :— poe £ s.d. 
Where the legacy amounts to £50 and does not ; 
exceed £100 ok we, 7 290 
For every additional £50 or rt heer wee OO 
Licence for marriage ... * 10 0 
Mortgage of real Property tbe eres £100 or 
fractional part ‘ 10 0 
Release of mortgage ... ris ae es 10 0 
Protest of any bill of ecehaube veh ae 20 
Receipt for the payment of £1 and A pases woe 1 


Probate of wills and letters of administration where 
the value of the Bebeey exceeds £50 and does 
not exceed £100 see 10 


For ‘every additional £50 or er treet ou 10 0 


Land and House Tax. 


A tax of two shillings per acre or part of an acre on land and a 
graduated scale of from 2s. on houses of which the annual rental 
value does not exceed £5, to £4 per cent. on houses whose annual 
rental value exceeds £20. The revenue from this source amounted 
to £5,639. 

These taxes are payable annually during the months of November 
and December. All unpaid taxes after 31st December are 
collected during the months of January to March with a fine of one 
shilling on amounts not exceeding £1 and five per cent. on amounts 
‘exceeding £1. Any unpaid taxes after 3lst March are handed 
over to the bailiff for collection. - 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS, 


Crown Lands and Surveys.—The revenue collected during the year 
amounted to £687 6s. 7d. Arrears amounted to £512 as compared 
with £458 in 1931. 

Diagrams were prepared on twenty-seven title deeds. 

No surveys were carried out by surveyors in private practice. 

Nine surveys were carried out by the Government Department. 


Land Settlement.—The Three Rivers Estate, comprising some 
700 acres, was purchased by Government for the extension of the 
Land Settlement Scheme. The survey and division of this estate 
into allotments were proceeded with in the year under review. 

During the year His Excellency the Governor visited the Colony 
from 29th April to 15th May. 

Matters of considerable moment to the community were the 
completion of the Government Ice and Cold Storage Plant (which 
came into operation early in the year), the successful functioning 
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of the Co-operative Arrowroot Association which has more than 
justified its existence, and the building and establishment of the 
Community School at Glen by the Methodist body. 


Other events of importance were the passing of the new preferential 
rates (as the outcome of the Ottawa Conference) and the Conference 
of West Indian Cotton Growers at Barbados. The conclusions 
and recommendations of the Cotton Growers Conference will, it is 
hoped, result in some improvement it in the cotton industry and the 
marketing of the product. 


During the year under review two serious losses were sustained 
through fire. The International Communications Company’s Wire- 
less Station was destroyed by fire and the Government Motor 
Launch St. Vincent was similarly destroyed. 


His Majesty’s Ship Danae visited the Colony on the 2nd September, 
remaining in port for three days. 

A Tubercular Home at Low Point was opened on 14th August 
and provision made for accommodation for ten female patients. 
The Home has afforded shelter and comfort to these victims of a 
dread disease. 

The Grammar School building was enlarged in order to afford 
an additional class room. This is a great asset to the School. 

St. Vincent, like the rest of the world, is undergoing a serious 
time of economic depression. The unemployment problem has, 
however, never assumed serious proportions in this Colony. 


APPENDIX. 
+ "Title of Publication. Price. Agent for Sale. 
s. d. 
St. Vincent Blue Book ies ee aes « 10 6 Government of Saint 
Vincent. 
do. Bound Volume of Annual Adminis- 5 0 do. 
tration Reports (8). 
do. Census Report, 1931 ... ss w- 1 3 do. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 









Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. : , _ Od. (10d.). 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. ' 28, (28, 2d.). 

Wool Quality ; A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

£1 Is. (£1 la. 9d.). 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 

tion into the deterioration in. transit of Imported Australian and 










New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (le. 2d.). 





Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
: 2s. 6d. (28. 11d.). 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
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I. GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 

The island of Cyprus, situated in the eastern Mediterranean 
between 34° 33’ and 35° 41’ N. latitude, and between 32° 20’ and 
34° 35’ E. longitude, is about 140 miles in greatest length from east 
to west and about 40 miles in greatest breadth from north to south. 
A narrow range of limestone mountains, with an average height of 
2,000 feet, extends along the northern coast, and an extensive 
group of mountains, culminating in Mount Troddos, 6,406 feet 
above the sea, fills the south-western part of the island. Between 
these ranges lies the fertile Mesaoria plain. 

Mails from the United Kingdom reach Cyprus via Brindisi or 
Port Said, from which it is distant at the nearest point 240 miles. 
The crossing from Larnaca or Famagusta on the south-east coast 
to Beirut or Haifa is accomplished in a night, and the strait between 
the north coast and the southern shores of Asia Minor is at Kyrenia 
45 miles wide. Cyprus is connected by regular services with Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Italy, and France. 


Climate. 


The climate of Cyprus is, generally speaking, temperate and 
healthy, though the excessive heat of the plains during the summer 
is trying to Europeans. The heat is, however, dry, except on the | 
coast, and the winters are cold and invigorating. There are 
numerous resorts in the hills at altitudes varying from 6,000 to 
2,000 feet, such as Mount Troddos or Kantara, where the summer 
season, lasting from June to the end of September, can be passed 
in eminently healthy surroundings and without discomfort or in- 
convenience. The rainfall is slight and almost confined to the 
winter months. 

History. 

Cyprus was a centre of Aegean civilization 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, and Phoenician and Greek colonies were established 
there at a very early date. It would appear, indeed, to have been 
colonized in the Mycenaean age, and probably was used as a base 
for those assaults by the Achaeans on the power of Egypt and of the 
Hittites, which took place in the century before the Trojan war. 
In the sixth century B.C. the island was conquered by Egypt, and 
later absorbed into the Persian Empire. Evagoras, a native-born 
king, succeeded in the fifth century B.C. in raising Cyprus to a 
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is usually to be found someone who can speak and even read and 
write it. In a less degree, French is spoken by the more educated 
classes. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


Previous to November, 1931, the Government of the Colony was 
regulated by Letters Patent bearing date 10th March, 1925, which 
provided for administration by a Governor aided by an Executive 
and a Legislative Council. The Executive Council consisted of four 
official and three unofficial members. The Legislative Council con- 
sisted of the Governor (who normally presided), nine official mem- 
bers, and fifteen elected members, three chosen by the Mohammedan 
and twelve by the non-Mohammedan voters. The Council could 
be prorogued or dissolved by the Governor, if he thought fit, and 
had in any event to be dissolved at the end of five years. 


In consequence of the riots which broke out in the Colony towards 
the end of 1931, the Legislative Council was abolished by Letters 
Patent bearing date 12th November, 1931, and power to legislate 
was granted to the Governor. 

For administrative purposes the Colony is divided into six dis- 
tricts, namely, Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, Kyrenia, 
and Paphos. In each the Government is represented by a Com- 
missioner. 

A description of the judicial organization appears under Chapter 
XIII. 


Fifteen municipal corporations are established under the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Corporations Law of 1930. Their Councils 
are responsible, generally speaking, for conservancy and the pre- 
servation of public health and safety within the municipal limits. 
They contribute towards the cost of maintenance of public hospitals, 
and of infant-welfare centres established with the authority of the 
Social Hygiene Council within municipal limits. Their powers 
include borrowing money or compulsorily acquiring land for pur- 
poses of public utility, making by-laws, granting gratuities and 
pensions to municipal employees, undertaking or assisting charitable 
or educational schemes, and establishing markets and parks or other 
places of recreation. : 

The more important of the powers of municipal councils are 
exercised subject to the approval of the Governor or of the Governor- 
in-Council. 


Ill.— POPULATION. 

The population of Cyprus, as shown in the return of the census 
taken in 1931, was 347,959 ; at the end of 1932 it was estimated at 
354,215, an increase of 6,256 or 1.8 per cent. 

Nationality in the Near East is somewhat difficult of definition 
and is inseparably linked up with religion. Cyprus is a land of 
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many creeds, and in differentiating sociologically between the 
various elements of the population it is easiest to follow these 
natural lines. The bulk of the inhabitants of the island are of the 
Orthodox Greek-Christian faith and belong to the Autocephalous 
Church of Cyprus; somewhat over one-fifth are Mohammedans. 
A certain number of villages are exclusively either Mohammedan 
or Greek-Christian, but the majority are inhabited by members of 
both communities. There is also an Armenian community, which 
tends steadily to increase, and a distinct, though not numerous, 
Latin colony. 


The following are the more important vital statistics :— 


Per 1,000 of Per 1,000 of 
ion as tion as 
1932. estimated at 1931. estimated at 
30th June, 1932. 30th June, 1931. 
Births ses «10,117 28-7 10,523 30-1 
Deaths eae one 5,745 16-3 5,950 17-0 
Marriages... eas 1,747 5-0 2,518 7-2 
Infantile. Mortality 1,575 155-6* 1,764 167-6* 
(deaths under one 
year). 


The numbers of persons who entered and left Cyprus during the 
year were 7,586 and 6,939 respectively, but it is not possible to say 
what proportion were emigrants and immigrants proper. A certain 
number of Cypriots found employment in the Belgian Congo and 
other parts of Central Africa, and emigration to Greece and other 
neighbouring countries proceeded as usual, but even this diminished 
on account of the financial depression. Cyprus does not afford a 
field for immigration to any large extent. 


As in previous years, the summer resorts of Troddos, Platres, 
Prodhromos, and Pedhoulas attracted many visitors from Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine. 


IV.— HEALTH. 
General. 


Except for the endemic prevalence of malarial fever the climate 
is healthy and with proper precautions there should be no difficulty 
in enjoying complete immunity from this disease. Cyprus is free 
from plague, typhus, and other virulent diseases common in the 
Near East. Generally speaking, conditions of health and sanitation 
are satisfactory and are improving. The Department of Health 
exercises a general control, with a staff including 57 medical practi- 
tioners, 54 nurses and attendants, 32 compounders, 5 Government 
midwives, and 6 clerks ; it also undertakes the training of midwives, 
probationer nurses, and sanitary inspectors. 


The amount spent by the Department in 1932 was £53,409, of 
which £5,565 was spent on the prevention of disease. 


* Rate per 1,000 births. 
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Prevalent Diseases. 


The most prevalent diseases are noted below. Statistios for the 
mortality arising therefrom are not available, and it is not practioadle 
to differentiate diseases in relation to occupations, inasmuch as no 
disease in Cyprus can be attributed to any particular occupation, 

Malaria is met with in all its forms throughout the island; the 
intensity of the general infection varies directly with the rainfall. 
The numbers of malarial cases seen at out-patient dispensaries for 
each month in 1932 were as follows :— 

January ... use os «984 July aa we L881 
February es we 827 August... wee 1,480 
March ... oe ws 897 September ... ase 1407 
April... ha w.  -870 October... oe Lo 
May... a «+ 1,066 November ... ae OUR 
June... os w. 1,120 December ... we OSB 

Venereal diseases are common, but syphilis appears to be de- 
creasing. 

A campaign against trachoma has been in existence for the past 
few years. It is carried out by six ophthalmic surgeons, who treated 
21,081 cases during 1932. 

269 cases of pulmonary tuberoulosis were notified in 1932. 


Enteric Fever occurs in small outbreaks each autumn ; 202 cases 
were notified in 1932. 


The type of dysentery due to B. shtga ocours sporadioully, usually 
slightly earlier in the year than the enterio group. 643 casos wore 
notified in 1932. 

Leprosy can be said to be gradually decreasing. There were 85 
lepers remaining in the Leper Farm on 31st Decombor, 1932; 20 
non-infectious cases are allowed to stay at thoir houses on parole 
and are examined every three months. 


33 cases of anthrax were treated in 1932. It is a common disonso 
of sheep in this Colony, and a campaign is being conductod against 
it by the Veterinary Department. 


Provision for treatment, ets. 


Hospitals.—There are five Government hospitals, the oxponsos of 
which are paid wholly from Government funds, namely, the Nioosia 
General Hospital, the Limassol General Hospital, tho Montul 
Hospital, the Sanatorium (for the treatment of oases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis), and the Leper Farm Hospital. Bosidox thoxo thore 
are four state-aided hospitals at Kyrenia, Famagusta, Larnaca, and 
Paphos, controlled by local committees. There are also two smull 
private hospitals run by two mining companies, one at Amiandos 
and one at Pendayia. 
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The following table shows the accommodation available and 
volume of work in each institution :— 


Number of Number of Average number 
Hospital. Beds. Admissions. of Day-Patienis. 
Nicosia General ae 82 1,663 55-1 
Limassol General... 49 766 29°4 
Sanatorium oe 30 72 27-4 
Mental Hospital... 181 62 176-2 
Leper Farm sas 14 718 5-8 
Kyrenia Ra 30 369 12-0 
Famagusta ... eee . 37 698 21-6 
Larnaca ase Sas 40 784 * 20-9 
Paphos ees see 22 452 13-1 
Amiandos... eee _ _ _ 
Pendayia_ i... eee _ _- _ 


The staff of the Government hospitals includes one surgical 
specialist, two consulting surgeons, one consulting physician, two 
dental surgeons, and two ophthalmic surgeons. 

A well-equipped laboratory is available at Nicosia for bacterio- 
logical and analytical work under a bacteriologist and an analytical 
chemist. 

X-rays are available at Nicosia and Limassol, and radium therapy 
is provided for at Nicosia. 

Clinics, dispensaries, etc-——Venereal diseases clinics under the 
charge of specialist medical officers exist at Nicosia, Famagusta,’ 
Larnaca, Limassol, and Paphos. Free treatment is given. 

Twenty-seven rural dispensaries are scattered throughout the 
country, each under the charge of a medical officer. 

Three full-time travelling oculists are engaged in combating 
trachoma and other common eye diseases. 

One school dental surgeon is employed in the Larnaca district, 
and one school medical officer in the Paphos district. 

Patients treated—The number of out-patients and in-patients 
seen in 1932 was 126,236. 


Disease Prevention. 


Malaria.—The sanitary staff deal with river-beds near villages, 
drains, and streams, and the making of new drains; they cover, 
fill, or oil wells, and in suitable cases stock tanks with fish. In 
some areas paris green dust is sprayed. Free quinine is issued to 
all schools, the poor, and Government officials. 

Propaganda in the form of lectures, pamphlets, and cinema shows 
is employed. 

Enteric —Anti-typhoid inoculation is offered wherever the disease 
breaks out, and a small temporary hospital established. 


Smallpox.—14,068 persons were vaccinated during the year. 


Bilharzia.—A campaign with a view to preventing the spread of 
this disease was undertaken. 
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A routine chemical and bacteriological examination of water- 
supplies was carried out during the year, and a water-survey of the 
island completed. 

The adulteration of food-stuffs is controlled by the Analytical 
Chemist. 

Quarantine duties are undertaken by Government health officers ; 
there is one large quarantine station near Larnaca, and a smaller 
one in Larnaca. 


Health Promotion. 


Infant-welfare centres exist at Nicosia, Larnaca, and Famagusta, 
and a nursery for somewhat older children at Limassol. 

The Government employs a social worker who initiates and co- 
ordinates social work, arranges for courses of health lectures to 
school-teachers and to the public, and supervises various institutions 
such as the home for young girls, the school for the blind, and the 
home for healthy children of lepers, a fuller description of which 
appears in Chapter IX. 

Rural medical officers inspect schools at intervals and supply 
drugs, particularly for eye diseases. School dental clinics have 
been started in three districts and free treatment is given to poor 
children. 

V.—HOUSING. 


(a) In villages—The construction of the villages is a reminder 
of ancient times when men crowded together on account of fear. 
The houses are built close together, the streets are narrow, and only 
in front of the church or mosque is there any open space. The 
houses in the hills are built of stone, and in the plains of mud-brick 
on a stone plinth. The roofs are of beaten clay or, where they are 
available, of tiles, whilst the floors are of beaten earth or paving- 
stones. A courtyard entered by a double door surrounds each 
house, which usually consists of one long, low room with one or two 
small openings as for windows closed by wooden shutters. In 
almost every village, however, are to be found a certain number of 
two-storied houses owned by the more prosperous people. Drain- 
pipe openings high up in the wall allow the smoke of a fire to drift 
out. In the hill villages there are rough fire-places with old petro- 
leum tins acting as chimney-pots. 

There are glass windows in 10 to 15 per cent. of the houses mostly 
of recent construction and belonging to the more well-to-do peasants 
in the large villages. As a general rule it may be stated that the 
whole family lives, eats, and sleeps in the same room except in the 
case of well-off Mohammedans and a certain number of the richer 
Greek-Christians. Among the latter it is a custom of long standing 
and does not wholly depend on financial circumstances. 

Oxen are to be found on the average in 50 per cent of the rooms. 
This is partly due to necessity owing to lack of funds for stabling, 
partly also to convenience, since during working times oxen are 
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fed through the night; they also give warmth during the cold 
weather. 

The houses are warm in winter and cool in summer. Damp- 
proof courses are not used, and samitary arrangements are practi- 
cally non-existent. 

The houses are in almost all cases owned by the peasants who 
live in them. 

(b) In towns.—There has lately been a great improvement in 
house-building, and stone is replacing mud-brick in many cases. 
The older houses have much the same defects as those in the 
villages. No damp-proof course is noticeable. There is a tendency 
to build cellars for washing rooms, which are generally insanitary, 
and to put in small unventilated rooms where no sunlight can 
penetrate. Water-closets are being increasingly installed, but with 
little uniformity of type or means of disposal of the effluent. 

During the years 1931 and 1932, by-laws were made by the various 
municipal corporations under the Municipal Corporations Law of 
1980 and received the approval of the Governor. These by-laws, 
in the case of the larger municipalities, make obligatory the pro- 
vision of proper sanitary conveniences in all premises within the 
municipal limits, and prescribe certain uniform requirements in 
connexion therewith. Power is given to the sanitary authorities 
to enter and inspect any premises in order to ascertain whether the 
relevant regulations have been complied with. The by-laws also 
contain certain provisions as to buildings and streets, and control 
the undesirable blocking of streets by the construction of balconies 
and kiosks. 

Under Law 25 of 1927, building committees were appointed and 
given effective control over building operations and road construc- 
tion on State land. The provisions of this law have helped to 
prevent the haphazard erection of buildings and overcrowding. 

Under the provisions of various laws the old narrow streets, 
typical of Eastern countries, in the towns are being adequately 
widened as opportunity arises. 

The houses in the towns are often owned by those who live in 
them. 


General. 


Improvement in housing accommodation must spread from the 
towns outwards; progress in the villages, long familiar and not 
discontented with old-established conditions, and slow to appreciate 
the findings of modern science, must inevitably be slow. 


VI.— PRODUCTION. 
Agriculture. 


rus is essentially an agricultural country, and the majority 
of the population consists of peasant proprietors or tenants farming 
their own lands or on their own account. Farms, known locally as 
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chiftliks, on a larger scale exist, but it is on the peasant proprietor 
or small-holder that the agricultural prosperity of the island has 
hitherto mainly depended. 

Owing to the incidence of one of the droughts that occur periodi- 
cally in Cyprus, the year under review was an exceptionally bad 
one. The adverse weather conditions affected cereals and summer 
crops, and caused a great scarcity of pasture which forced the 
villagers to sell their animals to exporters at exceptionally low 
prices. 

Relief measures were afforded by Government to farmers and 
livestock owners in the form of the free issue of seed maize (im- 
ported from Egypt and Palestine), the issue on loan of imported 
fodder (chopped straw), the grant of facilities for grazing in the 
State forests, and the issue of seed corn on loan. The Government 
was enabled considerably to extend its scheme of relief by the 
generous offer of Mr. D. Dianellos of Larnaca of a loan for one year 
without interest of £10,000. 

With the help of a grant from the Colonial Development Com- 
mittee, some up-to-date agricultural machinery (including four 
power threshers and various tractors, ploughs, and harrows) was 
imported during the year. Demonstrations were given and it is 
hoped that there will be a keen demand for the hire of these imple- 
ments in 1933. 

Wheat.—Production was very poor but the quality of grain good. 
The total production amounted to 1,144,243 bushels valued at 
£266,990. 201 bushels valued at £60 were exported to Palestine 
and Egypt for seed purposes. 

Barley.—Weather conditions were more favourable than for 
wheat, and the yield was better. 3,000 donums more than in the 
previous year were sown. The production was 1,331,424 bushels 
valued at £147,935. There was no export. 

Vetches.—Owing to the unfavourable weather conditions the pro- 
duction of vetches and other leguminous field crops, suitable for 
maintaining and improving livestock, was under average. 

Flax—tThis crop was practically a failure with the exception of 
flax grown on irrigated lands. The Zodhia scutching mill was 
closed down for the greater part of the year. Only a few thousand 
okes (1 oke=24 Ib.) of straw were scutched. The scutching mill at 
Paphos worked for four months at the beginning of the year; the 
produce was shipped to Belfast and sold at satisfactory prices. 

The Spinning and Weaving School at Zodhia continued work 
without interruption until 31st August. 

Tobacco.—The lack of rain in winter and spring affected the 
tobacco yield, which was very low, only about half of the normal 
and in some cases only one-third and even one-fourth. The pro- 
duction was 79,891 okes (of which 3,936 okes were yellow leaf and 
75,955 okes fumigated tobacco) of the nominal value of £3,797. 
Most Cyprus-grown tobacco is exported. 
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position of independence, but on his death it again fell to the power 
of Persia, and in due course to Alexander the Great. At the division 
of Alexander’s empire, Cyprus passed to Egypt, until in 58 B.C, it 
became a Roman province, falling, on the division of the Roman 
Empire, under the rule of the Byzantine emperor. 

In A.D. 1184 the Governor of Cyprus, Isaac Comnenus, revolted 
and maintained his independence until 1191, when Richard Coeur 
de Lion of England, on his way to the Crusades, landed, and in a 
sharp campaign of a few weeks conquered the island. Richard sold 
it to Guy de Lusignan, the King of Jerusalem, and the Lusignan 
dynasty ruled the island until 1489, although from 1378 to 1464 
the Genoese Republic exercised a suzerainty over a part of the 
Kingdom. In 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, who held 
it until it was wrested from them by the Turks in 1571, in the 
Sultanate of Selim II. 

In 1878 the island passed under the administration of Great 
Britain, and, on the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, was 
annexed to the British Crown by Order in Council of 5th November, 
1914. The annexation has been formally recognized by Turkey 
under the Treaty of Lausanne, which was ratified on 6th August, 
1924. ; 

In 1925, Letters Patent formally elevating Cyprus to the status 
of a Colony and constituting the office of Governor of the Colony 
in place of that of High Commissioner were passed under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom, dated 10th March. 

In October, 1931, the agitation spread by the protagonists of the 
“Union with Greece ’’ movement culminated in riots, as a result 
of which certain constitutional changes were made as described in 
the following chapter. Order was restored before the end of the 
year. 

Historical Remains. 

Cyprus is rich in archaeological and antiquarian interest and has 
remains from the pre-classical, classical, Lusignan and Venetian 
eras. 

Several works of repair to important historic monuments were 
carried out during the year. 


Languages. 


The chief language of the country is a loca] dialect of modern 
Greek, often very corrupt but retaining a number of archaisms and 
showing traces of the island’s history in the large proportion of words 
borrowed from French, Italian, and Turkish sources. Osmanli 
Turkish, somewhat archaic and (in the villages) free from Persian 
and Arabic forms, is spoken by the Mohammedans, who, however, 
as a general rule are familiar with Greek. The new Turkish alphabet 
is rapidly coming into use and became obligatory for all official 
purposes in 1932. The knowledge of English is rapidly becoming 
more widely diffused, and, save in the most remote villages, there 
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is usually to be found someone who can speak a 
write it. In a less degree, French is spoken by t 
classes. 


IIl.— GOVERNMENT. 


Previous to November, 1931, the Government | 
regulated by Letters Patent bearing date 10th M 
provided for administration by a Governor aided 
and a Legislative Council. The Executive Counci 
official and three unofficial members. The Legisl 
sisted of the Governor (who normally presided), 
bers, and fifteen elected members, three chosen by 
and twelve by the non-Mohammedan voters. 1 
be prorogued or dissolved by the Governor, if h 
had in any event to be dissolved at the end of fiv 


In consequence of the riots which broke out in t 
the end of 1931, the Legislative Council was ab 
Patent bearing date 12th November, 1931, and 
was granted to the Governor. 

For administrative purposes the Colony is div 
tricts, namely, Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Far 
and Paphos. In each the Government is repres 
missioner. 

A description of the judicial organization appe: 
XIII. 

Fifteen municipal corporations are establishec 
visions of the Municipal Corporations Law of 193( 
are responsible, generally speaking, for conserva 
servation of public health and safety within the 
They contribute towards the cost of maintenance 
and of infant-welfare centres established with th: 
Social Hygiene Council within municipal limi 
include borrowing money or compulsorily acquir 
poses of public utility, making by-laws, granti 
pensions to municipal employees, undertaking or a 
or educational schemes, and establishing markets « 
places of recreation. ’ 

The more important of the powers of munic 
exercised subject to the approval of the Governor o 
in-Council. 


III.— POPULATION. 

The population of Cyprus, as shown in the ret 
taken in 1931, was 347,959 ; at the end of 1932 it 
354,215, an increase of 6,256 or 1.8 per cent. 

Nationality in the Near East is somewhat diff 
and is inseparably linked up with religion. Cy 
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many creeds, and in differentiating sociologically between the 
various elements of the population it is easiest to follow these 
natural lines. The bulk of the inhabitants of the island are of the 
Orthodox Greek-Christian faith and belong to the Autocephalous 
Church of Cyprus; somewhat over one-fifth are Mohammedans. 
A certain number of villages are exclusively either Mohammedan 
or Greek-Christian, but the majority are inhabited by members of 
both communities. There is also an Armenian community, which 
tends steadily to increase, and a distinct, though not numerous, 
Latin colony. 


The following are the more important vital statistics :— 


Per 1,000 of Per 1,000 of 
y tion as population as 
1982. estimated at 1981. estimated at 
30th June, 1932. 30th June, 1931. 
Births we oy 10,117 28-7 10,523 30-1 
Deaths ae cee 5,745 16-3 5,950 17-0 
Marriages... aes 1,747 5-0 2,513 7:2 
Infantile Mortality 1,575 155-6* 1,764 167:6* 
(deaths under one 
year). 


The numbers of persons who entered and left Cyprus during the 
year were 7,586 and 6,939 respectively, but it is not possible to say 
what proportion were emigrants and immigrants proper. A certain 
number of Cypriots found employment in the Belgian Congo and 
other parts of Central Africa, and emigration to Greece and other 
neighbouring countries proceeded as usual, but even this diminished 
on account of the financial depression. Cyprus does not afford a 
field for immigration to any large extent. 


As in previous years, the summer resorts of Troddos, Platres, 
Prodhromos, and Pedhoulas attracted many visitors from Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine. 


IV.—HEALTH. 
General. 


Except for the endemic prevalence of malarial fever the climate 
is healthy and with proper precautions there should be no difficulty 
in enjoying complete immunity from this disease. Cyprus is free 
from plague, typhus, and other virulent diseases common in the 
Near East. Generally speaking, conditions of health and sanitation 
are satisfactory and are improving. The Department of Health 
exercises a general control, with a staff including 57 medical practi- 
tioners, 54 nurses and attendants, 32 compounders, 5 Government 
midwives, and 6 clerks ; it also undertakes the training of midwives, 
probationer nurses, and sanitary inspectors. 

The amount spent by the Department in 1932 was £53,409, of 
which £5,565 was spent on the prevention of disease. 


* Rate per 1,000 births. 
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Prevalent Diseases. 


The most prevalent diseases are noted below. Statistics for the 
mortality arising therefrom are not available, and it is not practicable 
to differentiate diseases in relation to occupations, inasmuch as no 
disease in Cyprus can be attributed to any particular occupation. 

Malaria is met with in all its forms throughout the island; the 
intensity of the general infection varies directly with the rainfall. 
The numbers of malarial cases seen at out-patient dispensaries for 
each month in 1932 were as follows :— ° 


January ... ves a. = 984 July asi .. 1,831 
February a 827 August... 1,486 
March ... eee .. 897 September ... .. 1,407 
April ie sds «. 870 October... «. 1,240 
May ae nde «. 1,066 November ... we. = 962 
June... ee «. 1,120 December ... -. 553 


Venereal diseases are common, but syphilis appears to be de- 
creasing. 

A campaign against trachoma has been in existence for the past 
few years. It is carried out by six ophthalmic surgeons, who treated 
21,081 cases during 1932. 


269 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were notified in 1932. 


Enteric Fever occurs in small outbreaks each autumn ; 202 cases 
were notified in 1932. 


The type of dysentery due to B. shiga occurs sporadically, usually 
slightly earlier in the year than the enteric group. 643 cases were 
notified in 1932. 

Leprosy can be said to be gradually decreasing. There were 85 
lepers remaining in the Leper Farm on 31st December, 1932; 20 
non-infectious cases are allowed to stay at their houses on parole 
and are examined every three months. 


83 cases of anthrax were treated in 1932. It is a common disease 
of sheep in this Colony, and a campaign is being conducted against 
it by the Veterinary Department. 


Provision for treatment, etc. 


Hospitals.—There are five Government hospitals, the expenses of 
which are paid wholly from Government funds, namely, the Nicosia 
General Hospital, the Limassol General Hospital, the Mental 
Hospital, the Sanatorium (for the treatment of cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis), and the Leper Farm Hospital. Besides these there 
are four state-aided hospitals at Kyrenia, Famagusta, Larnaca, and 
Paphos, controlled by local committees. There are also two small 
private hospitals run by two mining companies, one at Amiandos 
and one at Pendayia. 
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The following table shows the accommodation available and 
volume of work in each institution :— 


Number of Number of Average number 

Hospital. Beds. Admissions. of Day-Patients. 
Nicosia General ioe 82 1,663 55-1 
Limassol General... 49 766 29-4 
Sanatorium nee 30 72 27-4 
Mental Hospital... 181 62 176-2 
oa 14 78 5-8 
ve 30 369 12-0 
fe 37 698 21-6 
Pe 40 784 * 20-9 
os: 22 452 13-1 





. The staff of the Government hospitals includes one surgical 
specialist, two consulting surgeons, one consulting physician, two 
dental surgeons, and two ophthalmic surgeons. 

A well-equipped laboratory is available at Nicosia for bacterio- 
logical and analytical work under a bacteriologist and an analytical 
chemist. 

X-rays are available at Nicosia and Limassol, and radium therapy 
is provided for at Nicosia. ; 

. Clinics, dispensaries, etc—Venereal diseases clinics under the 
charge of specialist medical officers exist at Nicosia, Famagusta, 
Larnaca, Limassol, and Paphos. Free treatment is given. 

Twenty-seven rural dispensaries are scattered throughout the 
country, each under the charge of a medical officer. 

Three full-time travelling oculists are engaged in combating 
trachoma and other common eye diseases. 

One school dental surgeon is employed in the Larnaca district, 
and one school medical officer in the Paphos district. 

Patients treated—The number of out-patients and in-patients 
seen in 1932 was 126,236. 


Disease Prevention. 


Malaria.—The sanitary staff deal with river-beds near villages, 
drains, and streams, and the making of new drains; they cover, 
fill, or oil wells, and in suitable cases stock tanks with fish. In 
some areas paris green dust is sprayed. Free quinine is issued to 
all schools, the poor, and Government officials. 

Propaganda in the form of lectures, pamphlets, and cinema shows 
is employed. 

Enteric.— Anti-typhoid inoculation is offered wherever the disease 
breaks out, and a small temporary hospital established. 

Smailpox.—14,068 persons were vaccinated during the year. 


Bitharzia.—A campaign with a view to preventing the spread of 
this disease was undertaken. 
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A routine chemical and bacteriological examination of water- 
supplies was carried out during the year, and a water-survey of the 
island completed. 

The adulteration of food-stuffs is controlled by the Analytical 
Chemist. 

Quarantine duties are undertaken by Government health officers ; 
there is one large quarantine station near Larnaca, and a smaller 
one in Larnaca. 


Health Promotion. 


Infant-welfare centres exist at Nicosia, Larnaca, and Famagusta, 
and a nursery for somewhat older children at Limassol. 

The Government employs a social worker who initiates and co- 
ordinates social work, arranges for courses of health lectures to 
school-teachers and to the public, and supervises various institutions 
such as the home for young girls, the school for the blind, and the 
home for healthy children of lepers, a fuller description of which 
appears in Chapter IX. 

Rural medical officers inspect schools at intervals and supply 
drugs, particularly for eye diseases. School dental clinics have 
been started in three districts and free treatment is given to poor 
children. 

V.—HOUSING. 


(a) In villages—The construction of the villages is a reminder 
of ancient times when men crowded together on account of fear. 
The houses are built close together, the streets are narrow, and only 
in front of the church or mosque is there any open space. The 
houses in the hills are built of stone, and in the plains of mud-brick 
on a stone plinth. The roofs are of beaten clay or, where they are 
available, of tiles, whilst the floors are of beaten earth or paving- 
stones. A-courtyard entered by a double door surrounds each 
house, which usually consists of one long, low room with one or two 
small openings as for windows closed by wooden shutters. In 
almost every village, however, are to be found a certain number of 
two-storied houses owned by the more prosperous people. Drain- 
pipe openings high up in the wall allow the smoke of a fire to drift 
out. In the hill villages there are rough fire-places with old petro- 
leum tins acting as chimney-pots. 

There are glass windows in 10 to 15 per cent. of the houses mostly 
of recent construction and belonging to the more well-to-do peasants 
in the large villages. As a general rule it may be stated that the 
whole family lives, eats, and sleeps in the same room except in the 
case of well-off Mohammedans and a certain number of the richer 
Greek-Christians. Among the latter it is a custom of long standing 
and does not wholly depend on financial circumstances. 

Oxen are to be found on the average in 50 per cent of the rooms. 
This is partly due to necessity owing to lack of funds for stabling, 
partly also to convenience, since during working times oxen are 
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fed through the night; they also give warmth during the cold 
weather. 

The houses are warm in winter and cool in summer. Damp- 
proof courses are not used, and sanitary arrangements are practi- 
cally non-existent. 

The houses are in almost all cases owned by the peasants who 
live in them. 

(b) In towns.—There has lately been a great improvement in 
house-building, and stone is replacing mud-brick in many cases. 
The older houses have much the same defects as those in the 
villages. No damp-proof course is noticeable. There is a tendency 
to build cellars for washing rooms, which are generally insanitary, 
and to put in small unventilated rooms where no sunlight can 
penetrate. Water-closets are being increasingly installed, but with 
little uniformity of type or means of disposal of the effluent. 

During the years 1931 and 1932, by-laws were made by the various 
municipal corporations under the Municipal Corporations Law of 
1930 and received the approval of the Governor. These by-laws, 
in the case of the larger municipalities, make obligatory the pro- 
vision of proper sanitary conveniences in all premises within the 
municipal limits, and prescribe certain uniform requirements in 
connexion therewith. Power is given to the sanitary authorities 
to enter and inspect any premises in order to ascertain whether the 
relevant regulations have been complied with. The by-laws also 
contain certain provisions as to buildings and streets, and control 
the undesirable blocking of streets by the construction of balconies 
and kiosks. 

Under Law 25 of 1927, building committees were appointed and 
given effective control over building operations and road construc- 
tion on State land. The provisions of this law have helped to 
prevent the haphazard erection of buildings and overcrowding. 

Under the provisions of various laws the old narrow streets, 
typical of Eastern countries, in the towns are being adequately 
widened as opportunity arises. 

The houses in the towns are often owned by those who live in 
them. 


General. 


Improvement in housing accommodation must spread from the 
towns outwards; progress in the villages, long familiar and not 
discontented with old-established conditions, and slow to appreciate 
the findings of modern science, must inevitably be slow. 


VI.— PRODUCTION. 
Agriculture, 


Cyprus is essentially an agricultural country, and the majority 
of the population consists of peasant proprietors or tenants farming 
their own lands or on their own account. Farms, known locally as 
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chiftliks, on a larger scale exist, but it is on the peasant proprietor 
or small-holder that the agricultural prosperity of the island has 
hitherto mainly depended. 

Owing to the incidence of one of the droughts that occur periodi- 
cally in Cyprus, the year under review was an exceptionally bad. 
one. The adverse weather conditions affected cereals and summer 
crops, and caused a great scarcity of pasture which forced the 
villagers to sell their animals to exporters at exceptionally low 
prices. 

Relief measures were afforded by Government to farmers and 
livestock owners in the form of the free issue of seed maize (im- 
ported from Egypt and Palestine), the issue on loan of imported 
fodder (chopped straw), the grant of facilities for grazing in the 
State forests, and the issue of seed corn on loan. The Government 
was enabled considerably to extend its scheme of relief by the 
generous offer of Mr. D. Dianellos of Larnaca of a loan for one year 
without interest of £10,000. 

With the help of a grant from the Colonial Development Com- 
mittee, some up-to-date agricultural machinery (including four 
power threshers and various tractors, ploughs, and harrows) was 
imported during the year. Demonstrations were given and it is 
hoped that there will be a keen demand for the hire of these imple- 
ments in 1933. 

Wheat.—Production was very poor but the quality of grain good. 
The total production amounted to 1,144,243 bushels valued at 
£266,990. 201 bushels valued at £60 were exported to Palestine 
and Egypt for seed purposes. 

Barley—Weather conditions were more favourable than for 
wheat, and the yield was better. 3,000 donums more than in the 
previous year were sown. The production was 1,331,424 bushels 
valued at £147,935. There was no export. 

Vetches.—Owing to the unfavourable weather conditions the pro- 
duction of vetches and other leguminous field crops, suitable for 
maintaining and improving livestock, was under average. 

Flax.—This crop was practically a failure with the exception of 
flax grown on irrigated lands. The Zodhia scutching mill was 
closed down for the greater part of the year. Only a few thousand 
okes (1 oke=2# Ib.) of straw were scutched. The scutching mill at 
Paphos worked for four months at the beginning of the year; the 
produce was shipped to Belfast and sold at satisfactory prices. 

The Spinning and Weaving School at Zodhia continued work 
without interruption until 3lst August. 

Tobacco.—The lack of rain in winter and spring affected the 
tobacco yield, which was very low, only about half of the normal 
and in some cases only one-third and even one-fourth. The pro- 
duction was 79,891 okes (of which 3,936 okes were yellow leaf and 
75,955 okes fumigated tobacco) of the nominal value of £3,797. 
Most Cyprus-grown tobacco is exported. 
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During the year a new Tobacco Law was passed, and it is hoped 
that this industry will in consequence soon be placed on a more 
satisfactory basis. 

Cotton.—Weather conditions were unfavourable for this crop also. 
The production was very poor, viz., 13,330 cwt. valued at £11,849. 
Exports of ginned cotton amounted to 10,586 cwt. of a value of 
£25,118. 

Potatoes—The winter crop was limited on account of lack of 
irrigation water, but the production of both summer and winter 
crops was above the average. A certain quantity of the summer 
crop was exported to England and fetched good prices ; but there 
was a falling off in the export trade to Greece and Egypt, formerly 
the principal markets for Cyprus potatoes. The production was 
442,864 cwt. valued at £55,357 ; exports amounted to 308,455 cwt. 
of a value of £85,800. 

Onions—The area under onions and onions sets was reduced on 
account of the lack of water, but the production was satisfactory 
and the quality good, 47,531 cwt. valued at £15,843 ; 31,080 cwt. 
were exported valued at £6,890. 


Cumin.—The area under this crop was limited and the production 
poor. Other vegetables and field crops such as aniseed, broad 
beans, haricot beans, cow peas, and sesame were also affected by 
the drought. 

Carobs.—The production was poor, both in quantity and quality, 
owing to unfavourable weather conditions. It amounted to 38,555 
tons of a value of £96,387. The prices at harvest time were low 
but improved towards the end of the year. 55,192 tons were 
exported, realizing £156,690. 

The two carob-crushing factories at Limassol placed on the local 
market kibbled carobs in a form suitable for feeding local livestock, 
and also exported this product. 

Olives and olive oil—The crop was exceptionally poor and the 
yield of oil very low. The estimated production of olives and olive 
oil was 1,043,017 okes and 162,289 okes, of a value of £23,178 and 
£8,114 respectively. Olives are almost entirely consumed locally. 


Citrus Fruit.—Further extension of citrus plantations was made 
in all districts at suitable localities. The production of oranges was 
low, owing chiefly to frost, which seriously affected the Lefka 
groves. The demand for both lemons and oranges was good despite 
the closing of the markets in Egypt and Greece. The principal 
markets were the United Kingdom, Central Europe, and certain of 
the Balkan States. 

The production of oranges was 27,600,000, of lemons 6,000,000, 
and of other citrus fruits 5,500,000, with an estimated total value 
of £41,360. The exports during the year were: oranges 17,344,937, 
lemons 2,096,373, valued at £29,372 and £1,719 respectively. 

Vineyards and Wine.—This industry is well established, especially 
in the Limassol and Paphos districts. Several varieties of ordinary 
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red and white table wines are produced, and, in addition, a wine 
called commandaria made from half-dried grapes and possessing a 
distinctive flavour. Besides local consumption, there is a con- 
siderable export. 

The grapes were poor in quality owing to the excessively dry 
weather which prevailed in the spring; for the same reason the 
planting of new vineyards received a setback. Production and 
export were as follows :— 


: Approximate 
Production. value. Export. Value. 
£ £ 
Grapes ++» 50,000,000 okes. 138,888 13,078 cwt. 4,061 
Raisins ee 5,156 tons. 66,716 62,354 ,, 33,235 
Wine + 8,575,466 gall. 83,800 1,460,966 gall. 70,713 
Commandaria 52,053 ,, 2,440 10,535 ,, 1,014 


The export of wine to the British Empire is regulated by a law 
of 1928 which aims at preventing the export of wines of an inferior 
quality which might prejudicially affect the trade. There has been 
an. increased demand for Cyprus wine in the United Kingdom, some 
187,748 gallons having been exported in 1932 as compared with 
156,745 gallons in 1931 and 96,127 gallons in 1930. 

Figs, apples, pears, quinces, melons, and mosfila (a local variety 
of hawthorn from which an excellent jelly is prepared) were also 
grown, chiefly for local consumption. Cherries, plums, peaches, 
apricots, and kaishas (a variety of white apricot peculiar to Cyprus) 
were grown and exported in small quantities. Kaishas are dried, 
but the consumption is mainly local ; bottling and canning are still 
in their infancy. Other fruits of commercial importance are hazel- 
nuts and walnuts. 

During the year the Department of Agriculture participated in 
the Levant Fair at Tel-Aviv. A special pavilion for Cyprus ex- 
hibits was rented and attracted much interest. 


Agricultural Pests. 


The usual annual campaign was carried out against locusts 
(Dociostaurus maroccanus), the system of purchasing locusts col- 
lected in hand-nets being continued, while poisoned bran bait was 
again used in some areas. The occurrence of locusts was consider- 
ably less than for a number of years previously. A poisoning 
campaign was carried out against hornets’ nests as well as the usual 
purchase of queen hornets in the early part of the year, and various 
other campaigns were undertaken, in particular against the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly. 

Fumigation of citrus trees against scale insects was carried out 
for growers on payment; spraying machines were also lent and 
advice given regarding the method of spraying. 

The poisoning campaign against rats, which was carried on 
throughout 1930 and 1931, was discontinued early in the year, and 
the system of paying rewards for rats destroyed was readopted. 
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Owing to the drought, the incidence of plant diseases consider- 
ably diminished ; in particular there was no record of the downy 
mildew of the vine (Plasmopara viticola), of which there had been a 
severe epidemic in 1931. A new Order came into force regulating 
the importation of plants, fruit, etc. The mycological survey of 
the island, begun in the previous year, was continued, and a con- 
siderable amount of information obtained as to the incidence of 
various fungus diseases. 


Irrigation. 


Five irrigation reservoirs are situated in the eastern Mesaoria and 
are under the supervision of an irrigation superintendent. 

It is now generally accepted that Cyprus is by natural configura- 
tion unsuited for the construction of irrigation works on a large 
scale, and that the best method of conserving the water-supply of 
the country is by afforestation. Encouragement is also afforded to 
the extension of irrigation by the sinking of chains of wells, and by 
the use of mechanical means to raise to the surface subterranean 
water, of which a sufficient quantity is available in most parts of 
the island. The gardens and orchards at Famagusta, from which 
port there is a considerable export trade in oranges and fruit and 
vegetables in general, are an instructive example of the results that 
can be attained by the employment of air motors; but oil engines 
are steadily increasing in popularity. 

Borings for artesian supplies were carried on with success in the 
Nicosia and Morphou areas, but for financial reasons the programme 
of work was considerably curtailed as compared with previous 
years. 


Agricultural Experiments and Education. 


Analyses of soil and fertilizers were carried out as usual. Essential 
oil and peppermint oil distillations were undertaken and samples 
forwarded for examination and report by the Imperial Institute. 
Pomegranate juice was also prepared in the laboratory and 
forwarded for commercial examination. 

Cereal experiments were continued in the land purchased for the 
central experiment farm at Morphou. 

At the Agricultural College 27 boarders and 6 day-students were 
enrolled; owing to the financial stringency the first-year classes 
had to be suspended in October. Botanical and other excursions 
were arranged and also visits to various wineries. 

The number of school gardens was 260 as against 248 in 1931. 
They are chiefly used for training the rural youth and constitute 
the main centre of activity for the dissemination of agricultural 
knowledge by the District Officers. 

Regular publication of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal in quarterly 
issues and the monthly Agricultural Supplement to the Cyprus 
Gazette was continued. Both of these publications are now issued 
in Greek and Turkish as well as in English. 
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Veterinary Services. 


The lack of pasture caused by the drought resulted in severe 
mortality among the livestock, and the condition of the surviving 
animals was very much debilitated. Much of the time of the 
Veterinary Service was taken up in coping with this problem, the 
gravity of which forced stock-owners to seek and follow the Depart- 
ment’s advice to a far greater extent than previously. 

Despite the drought, no serious epidemic disease occurred during 
the year. Anthrax remained the most serious cause of animal 
mortality, but losses have been considerably reduced as a result 
of regular vaccination and more frequent burial of carcases. There 
were 73 suspected outbreaks in 1932 with a reported mortality of 
785 animals, but the diagnosis was confirmed in 27 areas only. 
In 1931 there were 55 outbreaks reported with a mortality of 1,302 
animals. Vaccination is extending each year as opposition to it 
diminishes. 444,812 animals were immunized at a cost of £2 5s. 0d. 
per 1,000 animals as compared with 406,168 at £3 88. 0d. per 1,000 
in 1931. 

The whole cost of the vaccination is borne by the Government. 
Part of the vaccine was obtained from the Onderstepoort (South 
Africa) Laboratories, part prepared locally. The field use of the 
locally-prepared vaccine was so satisfactory that it is proposed to 
prepare sufficient for all requirements in 1933. 

Apart from an increase in parasitic infestations, there was no 
important change in the incidence of disease during the year. 
Useful research in various affections was made in the Veterinary 
Laboratory. 

The inspection of meat supplies at Nicosia, inaugurated in 1931, 
has such satisfactory results that it has been decided to extend 
this service to Limassol, Larnaca, and Famagusta. 

The inspection of dairies and cowsheds, under the Milk and 
Dairies Order, 1926, continued to bring about a steady improvement 
in the hygienic standard of milk and milk-products in the principal 
towns. 


Livestock. 


At Athalassa, three miles from Nicosia, the Government possesses 
a large stock-farm, which is under the supervision of a resident 
manager. At this farm, stock is raised for sale throughout the 
country, and in addition thoroughbred stallions, donkeys, bulls, 
and boars stand for service at nominal fees. 
During the year the following services were effected by the stud 
animals :— 
Mares ... .. 866 Cows... «897 
Donkeys .. = 846 Sows... we 794 
Stud stables are maintained at Limassol, Larnaca, Ayios Theod- 
horos, Vatili, Lefkoniko, Yialousa, Famagusta, and Rizokarpaso. 
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The total number of horses, mules, donkeys, camels, oxen, goats, 
sheep, and swine was estimated at 668,888, of which over 528,000 
were sheep and goats, as against 702,985 the previous year. Sheep 
and goats under one year old and pigs under three months old are 
not counted for taxation purposes. 

The proportion of sheep, goats, and horses exported is negligible, 
of camels and swine small; but oxen, donkeys, and mules (the 
two latter are especially prized in the Near East on account of their 
powers of endurance and immunity from disease) are an important 
item of Cyprus exports. In 1932, 4,469 oxen, 736 donkeys, and 
1,599 mules were exported at a value of £43,597, £2,359, and 
£35,529 respectively. 

The Export of Animals Regulations of 1930 require the veterinary 
examination of all animals intended for export. Animals are 
detained for at least twenty-four hours before issue of a health 
certificate. These regulations have enabled special facilities to be 
obtained for the entry of Cyprus livestock into other countries. 

Under the Horse Breeding Law, 1930, which should have a 
pronounced effect in improving the quality of horses and jennets 
bred in the Colony, the number of stallions licensed by the Chief 
Veterinary Officer was 113 at the end of the year. 


Sericulture. 


The rearing of silk-worms, done mostly by women, has for years 
been an important local industry which received an additional 
impetus from the establishment in 1925 of the Cyprus Silk Filature « 
at Yeroskipos near Paphos. 

The year under review was a discouraging one. Prices for 
cocoons sank to an unprecedentedly low level, and production is 
declining. The filature, which had closed in 1931, reopened, but 
the quantity of cocoons offered and purchased was not sufficient 
to secure work throughout the year; for this reason, permission 
was given by the Government to import cocoons free of duty. The 
production of cocoons’ was 128,176 okes, i.e., 23,064 okes less than 
in 1931. 3,087 okes of raw silk were exported at a value of £3,641. 


Forestry. 


At one time Cyprus was famous for its forests. During the 
Turkish administration, when their value was not appreciated and 
the science of silviculture not understood, they gradually declined, 
and visitors to the island in the seventies were horrified by the 
spectacle of desolation which they presented. Since the British 
occupation in 1878 there has, however, been a considerable im- 
provement and artificial reafforestation has been carried out, some 
9,800 acres being planted or sown. During the late war the forests 
of Cyprus were of great service to the Allied armies in Egypt and 
Palestine, which they supplied with a large proportion of their 
needs. in the way of timber and fuel, 100,000 tons in all being sold. 
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The total area of the delimited State forests, comprising practi- 
cally all the forests and woodlands, is now estimated at 405,102 
acres, or nearly 18 per cent of the island. Some 12,570 acres were 
lost during the year, mainly owing to relinquishments. The stock 
amounts to some 106,000,000 cubic feet of timber valued at 
£1,600,000. No further progress was made with the topographical 
survey. 

The main forests of Troddos, Paphos, and Adelphi are confined 
to the highest mountain ranges in the south-western portion of the 
island. The forests of the northern range are less in extent and, 
generally, smaller trees are found in them. 


The principal species of trees which grow naturally are the 
Corsican and Aleppo pine, juniper, plane, dwarf oak, alder, and 
cedar, and set out in the plantations are acacia, eucalyptus, cypress, 
Persian lilac, and exotic pines. The forests supply the local needs 
for fuel and, in part, for timber, but as yet there is no surplus 
available for regular export. Apart from their commercial possi- 
bilities they are of the utmost value in the regulation of the water- 
supply and improvement of the climate, especially in mitigating 
the high temperature of the summer and the cold winds of the 
winter. 

During the year, owing to lack of funds, only 83 acres of bare 
forest land were sown after being ploughed with a tractor and 
harrowed. The reafforestation of the drainage banks of the fresh- 
water lake at Famagusta proceeded, and irrigation continued in 
Salamis and two other plantations. In addition, the Department 
sold 35,679 forest tree seedlings to private individuals for forming 
plantations. 

Owing to the low rainfall in 1931 and 1932, considerable damage 
was caused by fire. There were 140 fires, eight of which assumed 
serious proportions, and it is estimated that the fires burnt over an 
area of 3,248 acres, destroying or damaging 97,815 trees and bushes 
of different kinds. The fire hazard in Cyprus is always very high, 
so that means of rapid communication and protection are essential. 
Forest roads cover a distance of 137 miles, bridle and foot paths 
508 miles, and fire-traces 267 miles. The Department’s telephone 
system was further extended in the Paphos, Troédos, and Adelphi 
forests and now reaches a length of 249 miles. 


The two Cypriots who had been studying at the Forest Appren- 
tices’ School in the Forest of Dean returned during the year; for 
reasons of economy no fresh students were sent to England. All 
who have returned have shown that they have benefited very 
considerably from their instruction. Two other Cypriots have been 
undergoing higher forestry training at the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Oxford ; one of them, after completing a post-graduate course 
at the Imperial Forestry Institute at Government expense, returned 
after five years’ absence and assumed duty as Assistant Conservator 
of Forests. 
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The Departmental revenue amounted to £9,778 as compared with 
£11,116 in 1931. In addition there are permitted usages in the 
forests estimated to be worth over £60,000 per year. The expendi- 
ture was £33,622 as compared with £34,513 in 1931. 

Of the 223,802 goats roaming in the island, 19,402 were permitted 
to graze in the forests. The principle of issuing permits on pay- 
ment has been adopted in recent years; from time to time grants 
of land are made on condition of a permit being rescinded and the 
goats sold to persons far away from the forests. Owing to the 
drought, 873 emergency permits, mostly free, had to be issued, 
allowing a large number of goats, sheep, and other animals to graze 
in the forests and plantations ; considerable damage was done. 

The tethered goats of superior breed, referred to in previous 
reports, now amount to over 2,000. : 

The damage to forest huts that occurred during the disturbances 
of 1931 was made good. 


Sponge Fishing. 


The sponge fisheries in the territorial waters of Cyprus are 
supervised by the Comptroller of Customs and Inland Revenue, 
who is also the Government Inspector of Fisheries. 

The sponges obtained locally are of good quality, but the Cypriot 
does not take kindly to the industry and the fishing is mostly done 
by fishers from the Greek islands, more particularly from Symi 
and Calymnos. Each sponge-boat fishing with the harpoon or 
by naked diving pays a licence fee of 10s. and gives up to the Govern- 
ment, as duty in kind, 20 per cent. of the catch. Machine-boats 
pay a licence fee of £1 and 25 per cent. of the catch. All the sponges 
retained by the sponge fishers are exported. The Government 
share is sold by tender and also exported, a few sponges scarcely 
2 per cent. of the total, being kept for local sale. 

Hight licences were issued during 1932, all for harpoon-boats, 
as compared with four licences in 1931. 

Approximately 1,336 okes of a value of £1,900 were taken as 
against 530 okes valued at £713 in 1931. In 1927 the catch was 
approximately 5,957 okes valued at £11,924. The report of an 
expert who visited the island in 1929 made it clear that the sponge 
beds had been seriously depleted by the constant use of machine- 
boats and, in accordance with his recommendation, not more than 
one machine-boat may now be licensed. 


Mining. 


The general depression in trade and decreasing demand for metal 
and mineral ores caused a further curtailment of mining operations 
in the island and the temporary closing down for six months each 
of the Skouriotissa and Lymni mines. The application for pros- 
pecting permits was again affected by trade conditions, and only 
eight new permits were issued during the year. 
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Pyrites (cupriferous) was produced by the Cyprus Mines Corpora- 
tion at their two operating mines at Skouriotissa and Mavrovouni, 
from which the ore is railed to the coast, graded into sizes, and 
exported in its raw state. 


During 1932 the Cyprus Mines Corporation produced 179,858 
tons of pyrites, of which 88,935 came from Mavrovouni, and 
exported 173,062 tons of an estimated total value of £200,000. 


The Corporation employed an average of 1,388 persons per day 
on all operations. Of this number, 582 persons worked underground. 
and 806 on the surface. The Corporation paid an average monthly 
wage-bill of £4,503 to their Cypriot employees. 


Labour is easily obtainable and comes largely from the villages 
adjacent to the mines, with a certain proportion of men from 
further afield. The Corporation have their own houses for Cypriot 
workers on both mines, these “ villages’ being under the control 
of the Corporation authorities. As far as possible all underground 
work is on contract and surface workers are paid monthly or 
daily. 

During 1932 the Corporation expended a sum of £2,870 almost 
entirely on the pilot-leaching plant, in which experiments are being 
conducted with ‘a view to the ultimate leaching of the Mavrovouni 
ore. 


The Cyprus Sulphur and Copper Co., Ltd., also produce pyrites 
(cupriferous) at their mine at Lymni, Paphos District. The Company 
have recently embarked on a general scheme for open-casting the 
old Lymni mine, and all pyrites produced will be treated by the 
heap-leaching method and exported as copper precipitate. 


In 1932 the Company produced 1,314 tons of pyrites, of an 
estimated total value of £1,300. During the six months that the 
mine was operating they employed a daily average of three persons 
on underground and 37 persons on surface workings, paying a 
monthly average of £109 on wages. Underground and open- 
casting work are done principally on contract, other labour being 
at daily or monthly rates. : 


There is no local consumption of pyrites. 


Asbestos (chrysolite) was produced by the Cyprus Asbestos 
Company, Ltd., at their quarries at Amiandos on Troédos. The 
asbestos-bearing rock is quarried, treated in primary and fibre 
mills, and graded into “ standard,” “ shorts,” and “ fines ” qualities. 
These are transported by an aerial rope-way of 19 miles to the 
coast and exported in the unmanufactured state. 


During 1932 the Company produced 1,520 tons of finished. asbestos 
and exported 1,600 tons of an estimated value of £30,000. There 
is no local demand for asbestos. 
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A daily average of 277 persons was employed, costing a monthly 
average wage-bill of £1,377. Labour, which is plentiful, is employed 
in the quarries, as far as possible on contract, artisans being on a 
daily or monthly wage. 


The Company continued to be badly affected by trade conditions 
and inability to market their asbestos. 


Chrome iron ore (chromite) was produced by the Cyprus Chrome 
Company, Limited, on Troddos. 


Owing to the small demand for, and low price of, this commodity, 
the Company concentrated on the accumulation of ore reserves 
for the various workings, and it is estimated that some 4,000 tons 
are ready for shipment when conditions improve. There is no 
local consumption of chromite. 


Copper (metallic). Taking the average assay value of Cyprus 
pyrites to be copper 2 per cent and sulphur 50 per cent, it is estimated 
that 3,600 tons of metallic copper were produced and 3,500 tons 
exported, of an estimated total value of £65,000. 


Copper precipitate. The Cyprus Sulphur and Copper Co., Ltd., 
at Lymni produced 2 tons of copper precipitate having an assay 
content of 85-90 per cent metallic copper, giving an estimated 
total value of £55. 


Gypsum is produced by quarrying at many localities in the island. 
It is exported in its raw state and also as plaster of Paris after 
being burnt and powdered locally. An amount of 10,821 tons was 
exported during 1932, with a total estimated value of £11,000. 


There is a considerable amount of gypsum quarried for consump- 
tion in the island, but it is not possible even to estimate the tonnage, 
as it is quarried in so many localities and mostly in small quantities. 
The quarrying of gypsum is done by individuals, who have been 
doing this kind of work for many years and who in turn sell the 
gypsum to the factory owners for burning and eventual export. 


Terta Umbra is produced by quarrying or shallow underground 
workings, mostly in the Larnaca district. Part of the terra umbra 
is exported in its raw state and part as burnt umber after being 
calcined and graded into the required shades. 


During 1932 an amount of 2,477 tons was exported with an 
estimated total value of £6,212. There is practically no internal 
consumption. 


Terra umbra is produced by individuals who have been employed 
on this kind of work for years, and who sell their production to the 
factories at contract prices. 
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Other Industries. 


Small tanneries scattered over the island continued the produc- 
tion of lower-grade leathers for local consumption. A model 
tannery is maintained by the Agricultural Department. 


The manufacture of cigarettes is a thriving local industry ; there 
are six tobacco factories in the Colony, and Cyprus cigarettes are 
sent all over the world and enjoy an excellent reputation. The 


tobacco employed has up to the present been imported chiefly from 
Greece. 


The sumach industry continued. Sumach is a shrub used for 
tanning and grows wild, principally in the hilly parts of the island. 
9,184 cwt., valued at £5,919, were exported, mainly to the United 
Kingdom. 


Cotton manufactures of local design form an important minor 
industry of which the centre is Lefkara in the Larnaca district. 
Here lace is manufactured, by individual craftsmen, of a design 
closely related to Venetian point lace and is sold in all parts of the 
world by itinerant lace-sellers. Silk fabrics are also manufactured 
locally and enjoy a small export trade. 


Soap to the approximate value of £17,290 was manufactured and 
sold at Nicosia, Limassol, Larnaca, and Famagusta. 


Bricks were manufactured and exported to Egypt, Syria, and 
Turkey. There are a number of local potteries. 


VII.— COMMERCE. 


The general economic depression and the local drought during 
1932 caused a further decline in the Colony’s trade ; but, as in 1931, 
the decline was not so serious as might have been expected. With 
certain important exceptions, referred to below, imports and exports 
decreased in quantity and value. Prices fell for the most part, 
but there were gratifying increases in the average f.o.b. prices of a 
number of staple products, such as carobs, barley, wine (ordinary), 
raw cotton, beans and peas, mules, cheese, and shelled almonds. 


The increase of shipping noted in the Report for 1931 continued 
during 1932. 


Imports. 


The total value of imports during 1932 was £1,347,288 as against 
£1,414,101 for the year 1931, a decrease of £66,813 or 4-7 per cent. 
In considering this decrease, it has to be remembered that there was 
an abnormal importation of military and Government stores in 1931 
im connection with the disturbances and with road and harbour 
works. 
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The following table shows the value of imports for each of the 
last three years under the main heads of classification :— 





Class of merchandise. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ & 
Food, drink, and tobacco ... ‘ 334,190 364,918 475,679 
Raw materials and articles mainly 107,307 117,441 100,774 
unmanufactured. 
Articles wholly or mainly manu- 976,986 930,377 770,127 
factured. 
Animals not for food me 720 331 200 
Bullion ‘ 786 1,034 508 
Total ... ane ++ £1,419,989 £1,414,101 £1,347,288 





Most of the increased imports were in respect of articles of food, 
owing presumably to shortage caused by the drought ; the greatest 
advance was in flour, which exceeded the previous year’s record 
figure by 132,753 cwt. There were also increases of 48,460 cwt. in 
cement and 49,362 cwt. in fertilizers. There were decreases in 
respect of all clothing materials except cotton manufactures. The 
exception was mainly caused by the importation of very cheap 
cotton goods from Japan, which competed successfully with the 
local product. The biggest decrease was in cotton piece-goods 





(£23,289). 

The following table shows whence the imports were received :— 
1931. 1982. 1981. 1932. 

£ £ Percentage. 
United Kingdom and other parts 610,949 553,680 43-20 41-10 
of the British Empire. 

Italy as Ngee lave 80,275 94,883 5-68 7-04 
Roumania 100,729 87,376 7-12 6-48 
Turkey 49,747 87,180 3-62 6-47 
Greece 66,607 67,180 4-70 4-99 
Germany 85,104 66,582 6-02 4-94 
Egypt. Yueh oRid> eee OQBII 65,170 4-40 4°84 
Bulgaria... 0k eee «19,777 64,321 1-40 4-77 
France 62,804 45,236 4:45 3-36 
Japan Re) ie ae MS 8RISS 45,138 2-49 3-35 
Czechoslovakia... ... ... 64,876 24,607 3-88 1-83 
Belgium .. ... 0. a. 38,850 23,256 2-36 1-73 
United States of America ++ 28,660 15,624 2-03 1:15 
Holland .. ww. a 16,886 14,267 1:19 1-06 
Austria tee! eas ober 8,087 11,741 1-13 0-87 
Other countries ... =... =... 91,013 81,158 6-43 6-02 
Total... ... —_.,.£1,414,101 £1,347,288 100-00 100-00 
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The decrease in value by £57,269, as compared with 1931, of 
imports from the British Empire was partly due to the increase in 
importation of Bulgarian and Italian flours at the expense of the 
dearer Australian flour ; and allowance must be made, as explained 
above, for the abnormal importation in 1931 of British military 
stores and equipment to the value of £45,000. The same applies 
to imports from the United Kingdom alone, which apparently 
decreased by £26,318. Though there were decreases in certain 
items, e.g., bedsteads (£2,270), beer (£2,110), motor-car tyres (£1,511), 
and machinery (£3,593), there were satisfactory increases in woollen 
manufactures (£12,863), bean and coconut oils (£3,735), and sugar, 
the figures for which in 1931 and 1932 were 28 cwt. (£39) and 27,409 
ewt. (£12,575) respectively. As regards other parts of the British 
Empire, the value of Canadian motor-cars decreased by £12,918, 
that of Indian cotton yarns and threads by £5,218. 


The increase in respect of Italy and Bulgaria was almost entirely 
in flour; in respect of Turkey mainly in barley, wheat, and bran, 
owing to the local drought ; and in respect of Japan almost entirely 
in cheap cotton and silk goods. 


Imports from Roumania declined by £13,353, chiefly in benzine, 
petroleum, and timber, and from Czechoslovakia by £30,269, 
principally in sugar, which was imported instead from the United 


Kingdom. 
Exports. 


The total value of exports of merchandise was £922,426 as against 
£1,101,706, a decrease of £179,280 or 16-27 per cent. 


The following table shows the value of exports during the last 
three years under the main heads of classification :— 





Class of merchandise. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ 
Food, drink, and tobacco eae 567,169 562,117 520,846 
Raw materials and articles iainly 501,266 367,298 266,837 
unmanufactured. 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured. 102,677 148,167 92,722 
Animals not for food... ate tes 47,209 24,124 39,275 
Bullion ae ae “ide ‘dés _ _ 2,746 

Total =... asa nse £1,218,321 £101,706 £922,426 





The following table shows the variations in quantities and value 
of the principal exports :— 
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The principal increases of value were in carobs (owing to better 
prices) and mules. There was an increase in the quantity of raisins 
and potatoes exported, but a decrease in value, prices having fallen 
considerably. The principal decreases were in mining products, 
oxen, swine, fresh fruits (particularly oranges), wine (the decrease 
in quantity was partly offset by a rise in price), wheat, onions 
and garlic, beans and peas, and cotton. The decrease in respect 
of oxen and swine was mainly due to trade restrictions in Greece ; 
in respect of wine, tariff restrictions in Egypt; and in respect of 
oranges, to both these factors. 


The following table shows the direction of exports during the 
years 1931 and 1932, with percentage distribution :— 





Country of final 
destination. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ Percentage, . 
United Kingdom see 224,692 276,959 20-39 30-03 
Egypt... we 285,121 160,605 21-34 17-41 
Italy... 135,057 103,861 12-26 11-26 
Other parts of the: British 95,685 95,349 8-69 10-34 
Empire. 

Greece ... es «+ 189,737 72,479 12-68 7-86 
Germany aoe «- —: 104,621 56,608 9-50 6-14 
France ... ees ae 61,921 47,824 5-62 5-18 
Holland ss ane 27,777 30,289 2-52 3-28 
Roumania a “oe 8,256 6,304 0-75 0-68 
United States of ‘America 6,017 5,993 0-55 0-65 
Spain... dee 1,856 3,130 0-17 0-34 
Belgium .. 5 eee 4,836 2,268 0-44 0-25 
Turkey co aes 2,697 1,309 0-24 0-14 
Other countries ats 53,433 59,448 4°85 6-44 
Total ... ++» £1,101,706 £922,426 100-00 100-00 





Exports to the United Kingdom increased by £52,267. Carobs, 
asbestos, and potatoes showed the greatest expansion, but there was 
a general increase, due probably to the abandonment of the gold 
standard and the subsequent excessive tariff and exchange restric- 
tions imposed by various European countries in their efforts to 
balance trade. These restrictions forced Cypriot exports to find 
new markets, the United Kingdom being the principal. 


The decrease in exports to Egypt continued, owing to tariffs 
which made it almost impossible to send there such goods as 
potatoes, wine (ordinary), and cumin seed. The decrease in respect 
of Italy was mainly in asbestos and raisins; in respect of Greece, 
mainly in raw cotton, lemons and oranges, potatoes, oxen, and 
wheat; in respect of Germany, mainly in asbestos, pyrites, and 
raisins ; and in respect of France, mainly in silk cocoons, pyrites, 
and beans and peas. 
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Invisible Exports and Imports. 


“Invisible ” exports, including money brought into the island 
by visitors and tourists, expenditure from capital by mining com- 
panies, remittances from emigrants, and profit on exports by 
merchants, are estimated to amount to £260,000. Considerable 
imports, however, took place in respect of the improvement of roads 
and. Famagusta harbour, which were paid for from loan funds, to be 
repaid gradually in a number of years. Allowance being made for 
this circumstance and for the money spent on labour, etc., from 
funds from the same source, invisible exports are estimated to amount 
to £440,000. 

“Invisible ” imports are estimated at £155,000 in the form of 
money remitted from Cyprus for education of children, investment 
and payment of insurance premiums, money carried by persons 
Jeaving the island on holiday, etc., etc. 

The total therefore of imports and exports, visible and invisible, 
during 1932 amounted to :— 


£ 
Imports... 9... weve £1,602,288 
Exports ... Kat ee «. £1,362,426 


Development. 


There is already a demand for several Cyprus products in the 
United Kingdom and other countries of the Empire. The possi- 
bility of development largely depends on standardization of qualities 
and kinds and proper packing of agricultural products intended 
for export. Legislation providing for the inspection and grading 
of such products was considered during the year. In particular, 
the export of potatoes, oranges, carobs, locally-made cigarettes, 
and lace to England, and of cattle and broad beans to Malta, would 
appear to be susceptible of considerable development. 


The Trade Development Board formed in 1931 continued its 
work of finding new outlets for the Colony’s products. It also set 
itself to the task of promoting co-operation between growers and 
exporters, and was instrumental in the formation of a Hotel- 
Keepers’ Association, established with a view to encouraging the 
tourist industry. 


VII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


At present it may be said that there is no “ labouring class” 
in Cyprus in the generally accepted sense of the term, though one 
is gradually being created by the mines. Many labourers own & 
little land and may at certain seasons of the year be themselves 
employers. 
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Labour is plentiful. The vast majority of the workers are 
employed either by small agriculturists or by master craftsmen. 
Factories are very few, and any such institution as the so-called 
“factory system” is unknown. In short, conditions are oriental 
rather than occidental. 


The largest employers of labour are referred to in Chapter VI 
of this Report. 


The hours of work at the mines are approximately eight hours per 
day, those for the railway approximately nine hours, and those for 
the Public Works Department vary from eight to ten hours. 
Generally speaking, the working hours most commonly recognized 
in the island are those from sunrise to sunset, though it is to be 
noted that the precise times of “sunrise” and “sunset” are not 
very rigorously interpreted or observed, and that generous intervals 
are permitted for food and rest. 


The following table illustrates the position with regard to wages, 
as compared with 1931 :— 











Average Rates of Wages. 
Occupation. 
1932. 1931. 
: Skilled | 29}cp. (=14-8 loaves) per diem 
Railway 4 Unskilled| 17 op.(= 8-5 »» )  » 
Skilled | 27 cp.(=13-5 ,, ) Py 
2 Unskilled| 10}op.(= 5:3 4, ) 55 
bli 
rhea Women | ofep.(= 3-3» ) 
children. | 
Men, 33 op.(=16-5 ,, ) By From 27cp. upwards.* 
under. 
ground. 
Mines Men, 23 op.(=11-5  ,, ) ” 18 cp.(=9 loaves) per diem. 
surface. 
Women, | 12 cp. (=6 » )o» I3gop.(=6-8 5» )  » 
surface. 











Under the Mines Regulation Amendment Law of 1925, employers 
are liable, subject to the provisions of the Law, to pay compensation 
in the case of death or injury to workers in the mines while so 
employed. 


The following list shows the staple articles of food, with 
average prices for 1931 and 1932, of a family of the labouring 








* Comparative figure is not available. 
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class in Nicosia district. Prices in other districts tend to be 
smal = Average price per oke (24Ib.) 
Article. 1931. 1932. 
8. cp. 8. cp. 
Bread va aa 02 0 2 
Native-made cheese hos 22 
Olives aS 0 4 0 4 
Olive oil... wee 1 3} 11 
Beans and lentils ... 0 23 0 44 
Potatoes ... eee ate ae 0 12 01 
Wild vegetables found in the fields Free. Free. 
Meat (once a week) se an 1 6 15 
Dried fish (herrings, sardines), each 0 04 0 Of 
Bulgur and rice ... oe we 0 23 0 3 
Salt ~ o 4 0 3} 
Fruit 01 ol. 
Onions... re ace 0 2 01 
Other vegetables (average) 0 W 01 
it of living of a family 


The following table shows the average cos 
of the labouring class (man, wife, and three children) in Nicosia 
town and the villages of Nicosia district. In other districts the cost 
of living tends to be cheaper :— 

Weekly Food Budget, 





























Nicosia town. Villages. 
8. cp. 8. cp. 
17} okes of bread at2cp. 3 8 174 okes of breadat2cp. ... 3 8 
Food on one a 5 0 Food aa a - 4 0 
88. 8cp. 7s. 80p. 
8. cp. 8. cp. 
Tobacco... as He 28 Tobacco. rs wv O 7 
Café expenses oe OT Café expenses ve wee 0. Bh 
Alcohol ae an « O 7 Alcohol ai ae ow O 7 
28. 8cp. 1s. 8$ep. 
8. cp. 8. cp. 
House rent ... - 1 43 House rent ... . 0 0 
Clothing, ete. 3 44 Clothing, ete. . 8 0 
5s. Ocp. 3s. Ocp. 
£ 8. ep. £ 8. op. 
Total expenses per week 016 7 Total expenses per week 0 12 it 
Total expenses perannum 43 12 4 Total expenses perannum 33 7 3 
Wage rate. 
£ 8. cp. £ 8. op. 
Men 300 days 


Men, 300 days 
at ls. 4ep. 2113 3 


at Is.43cp 2210 0 
Women, 270 days at 8cep. 12 0 0 


Women, 270 days at 8ep. 12 0 0 
++-£34 10 0 Total... +-£33 13° 3 


Total 





The total figures 


Nicosia town 
Villages 
A general fall i 
The following in 
Cost of living f 
tained in an hote 
charge and usual! 
which the local ch 
To give some ide: 
personal habit, th 


Good local mi 
There are no bos 
Cost of living in. 


Food 

Two servants 
Rent ei 
Fuel and Light 
Washing ... 


To this figure, which 
be added for childre 
and £3 for each adc 
married officer can lis 
itis considered that h 
club, games, charity, 
& ment, ete, 
Housing acco 
vary from £48 ee 
* & limited number 
are earmarked for defin 
Th vernment char 
8. 


; Good furniture jg my 
Ouse, exclusive of th 
Tugs, is placed at £150 
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The total figures in respect of 1931 were :— 


EHapenses 

per annum. Wage rate. 
Nicosia town Heri a = £4415 5 £45 0 0 
Villages... ine «. £87 2 4 £37 0 0 


A general fall in the wages for agricultural labour took place. 
The following information relates to the cost of living for officials. 


Cost of living for a single man.—Board and lodging can be ob- 
tained in an hotel for £9 to £12 per month. This is an inclusive 
charge and usually includes everything save personal washing, for 
which the local charge is about 2s. per dozen articles, large or small. 
To give some idea of the drink bill, which is entirely a matter of 
personal habit, the following bazaar prices are inserted :— 


8. d. 
Whisky ... a ay ee «+ 8 0 per bottle. 
Gin wed ee Ss ate Beck N, SOL FOr ee 
Local wine oe ... 3d. to 2s. 6d. ,, ,, 
Good local mineral water ... 8d. per dozen bottles. 


There are no boarding-houses, save in the town of Kyrenia. 
Cost of living in a house to a married couple :— 


Per month. 

Food aad Ses aes a ou ... £10 to £13 

Two servants tcl ste oe acs «. £6 to £8 

Rent ‘ see es oa ee .. £4 to £7 

Fuel and Light on fas ay Wee v. £2 to £3 
Washing ... ‘ae ie wis aes we £1 5s. 

Total ... £23 to £32 


To this figure, which represents comfortable but plain living, must 
be added for children (without an English nurse) £5 for the first 
and £3 for each additional child. In addition, in order that a 
married officer can live reasonably as a member of the community, 
it is considered that he will require a further £20 per month to cover 
club, games, charity, subscriptions, amusements, furniture, clothes, 
entertainment, etc. 

Housing accommodation is scarce ; rents for unfurnished houses 
vary from £48 to £84 per annum, usually payable monthly. There 
is a limited number of Government houses, some of which (15), 
are earmarked for definite officials, others (23) are available generally. 
The Government charges 6 per cent. of the official salaries of the 
occupants. 

Good furniture is made locally, and the cost of equipping a small 
house, exclusive of that for silver, china, and other than cheap 
rugs, is placed at £150 to £200. 
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It is usual in English households to employ a cook and a house- 
servant ; these can be of either sex and should be regarded as a 
minimum. Wages are paid as under :— 

Men, £3 10s. to £5 per month, inclusive. 

Boys, £2 to £3 10s. per month, inclusive. 

Women, £1 5s. to £2 10s. per month. 
But servants are usually fed in the house and cost up to 1s. a day 
for this purpose. The maximum is paid to those able to speak 
English. 

The best hotels are of moderate comfort, clean and provide good 
plain fare. Terms vary from 8s. to 12s. a day, with the higher 
price for hotels in the mountain resorts. For prolonged periods the 
rates vary from £9 to £12 a month for board and lodging. The 
minimum price at which a married couple can live in an hotel is 
£18 per month for board and lodging. Adding to this a minimum 
of £1 for tipping, which is approximately 5 per cent., and 10s. for 
washing, the bare minimum is £19 10s. per mensem or £234 per 
annum. This represents living in one small room which must 
serve, in addition to a bedroom, as a writing room, a room for 
receiving guests, a dressing-room and perhaps as a bathroom. 

Travelling is chiefly performed in motor-cars, which can usually 
be hired at a cost of 4d. a mile. Government makes an allowance 
to officials while travelling on duty of 4d. per mile, if using their 
own cars, and also pays the actual cost of a hired car, provided this 
does not exceed 4d. a mile. Subsistence allowance, varying from 
28. to 12s. a day, is also granted to officials travelling on duty while 
away from their head station. 

Free medical (excluding dental) treatment is available for officials, 
but not for their families. 

Clothing, amusements, and sport are obtainable at prices con- 
siderably below those prevailing in England. 

There is no income-tax. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Primary Education. 


Compulsory education is not yet in force in Cyprus, though in 
response to a growing demand a law providing for its gradual 
introduction was passed in 1931. The management of the schools 
is left in the hands of the various religious communities, which have 
their several governing bodies operating under the supervision of 
the Education Department. Considerable importance is attached 
among the people generally to the benefits derived from education. 
The richer Cypriots contribute generously to educational needs, and 
many schools continue to be built both in towns and villages by 
such donations. 

Previous to 1930 the appointment of teachers was in the hands 
of the Boards of Education; before that it rested with village 
committees. Under existing laws the appointment and control of 
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teachers for purposes of discipline, transfers, promotion, and salary 
are vested in the Governor ; the Boards, however, retain important 
functions in the control of the curriculum and textbooks, the assess- 
ment of school taxes, and the approval of loans and grants for school 
buildings. 
Schools in operation during the school year 1931-32 were :— 
Boys. Girls. Mixed. Total. Increase. 


Greek-Christian ... st 219 220 308 747 2 
Mohammedan... See 63 62 171 296 2 
Other religions... +e 5 2 13 20 —1 

Total... ser 287 284 492 1,063 3 


There were 46 separate infant schools and in many large villages 
separate infant classes in the elementary schools. Further provision 
in this respect, as well as progress in the direction of separate 
schools for each village, was hampered by lack of funds. 


The nominal age for elementary school children is 6 to 12, but 
although most children attend school for a few years, a very large 
proportion leave when they begin to be of use to their parents at 
home or in the fields. Increased opposition has recently been 
apparent, not only among Mohammedans, to leaving girls at school 
after the age of 8 or 9, especially where there is no separate girls” 
school under a mistress. In the absence of exact census figures 
for the relevant age-groups it is impossible to give the total popula- 
tion of elementary school age. The enrolment in the school-year 
1931-32 was 53,010, an increase of 213 over the previous year. 


There are small communities of Maronites (four villages and a 
few in the towns) and Armenians (mostly in Nicosia and Larnaca), 
whose schools are well looked after by their respective committees 
and continue to make progress. There are five Latin (Roman 
Catholic) schools, under the management of various Orders, which 
to some extent combine elementary and secondary education. 
The Jews have schools in two small villages. 

Salaries of teachers, formerly paid out of education funds, are now 
paid by Government, as are also the gratuities and benevolent 
grants for which teachers are eligible when retiring on account of 
age, ill-health, and, in the case of women, marriage. School mainten- 
ance charges are assessed separately on each town or village. The 
costs of building schools are met by loans to each town or village 
from education funds or private sources, repayable over periods 
of five to twenty years by additions to the local assessments. About 
£9,750 was so raised during the year. 

The total cost of elementary education to the island during the 
year was £144,867. 

Thirty-five schools were built, 15 begun, and 157 existing schools 
were repaired. 
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Secondary Education. 


Not more than about one-third of those who complete the elemen- 
tary school course proceed to any higher education. Secondary 
schools are not under Government control, but are managed by 
local committees. They receive grants-in-aid for the teaching of 
English, for which purpose they are open to inspection by the 
Education Department. 

The only Mohammedan secondary schools are the Boys’ Lycée 
and the Victoria Girls’ School in Nicosia, but there are intermediate 
(Rushdié) classes nominally attached to all elementary schools and 
actually flourishing in the towns and larger villages. The Lycée 
programme is based on the requirements of Stamboul University. 
A new Headmaster and Headmistress for the two secondary schools 
have been brought from Turkey. Each school employs an English 
teacher. 

There are Greek-Christian Gymnasia, or classical high schools, 
in five of the main towns, and high schools with three or four classes 
in six large villages. There is no great demand for more facilities 
for this form of secondary education, as it is increasingly difficult 
for the pupils to find suitable openings in Cyprus. The standard 
reached is not high, and there is no doubt that the immediate need 
in this sphere is for improvement rather than extension. 


There are Commercial Lyceums at Larnaca and Limassol, and 
schools on the same lines were opened during the year at Nicosia 
and Famagusta. The villages of Platres and Pedoulas possess 
similar schools on a smaller scale. 


The standard of English is improving; five English masters are 
at present employed in Greek-Christian schools. 


Private secondary schools include the English School, Nicosia, 
conducted on the lines of an English grammar school, and the 
American Academies, attached to the Reformed Presbyterian 

_ Mission, for boys at Larnaca, for girls at Larnaca and Nicosia. 
All these schools have boarding-houses. There is a private commer- 
cial school at Lemythou, founded in 1912 by the late Mr. D. Mitsis, 
a native of the village, a private commercial school in Nicosia, and 
two private girls’ schools at Limassol. 

Evening classes in the new Turkish alphabet continue to be 
held at a great many Mohammedan schools throughout the island ; 
they are popular and well attended. 


University Education. 


There is no university in Cyprus. Students are prepared for the 
Universities of Stamboul or Athens at all secondary schools, though 
relatively few are able to proceed so far. A still smaller number 
go to French universities, and a few study law and technical subjects 
in England. 
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A scheme of Government scholarships for enabling Cypriots 
to receive higher education in England was started in 1930. One 
scholarship in chemistry of 4 years’ duration was awarded during 
1932. 


Training of Teachers. 


There is great need of an independent teachers’ training college. 
At present, Mohammedan candidates receive some training at the 
Mohammedan secondary schools, and Greeks at the Pancyprian 
Training School (attached to the Gymnasium) and Phaneromene 
Girls’ School in Nicosia. These schools receive grants-in-aid for 
this purpose. 


The Priests’ Seminary, Larnaca, which nominally trained candi- 
dates for the priesthood and was also recognised as a training 
college for schoolmasters, closed down in June, 1932. 


Five Mohaminedan students were sent for training as school- 
masters at the Normal School of Smyrna, at the expense of the 
Turkish Government. 


Technical Education. 


There are no technical schools proper in the island. Carpentry 
and bee-keeping are taught in a few elementary schools, and wherever 
the country is suitable there are school gardens in which the children 
learn gardening. In girls’ schools needlework is widely taught, 
and sericulture is encouraged by the free issue of silk-worm seed 
and demonstrations arranged by the: Agricultural Department of 
efficient and hygienic methods. 


The agricultural school maintained by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is referred to in another chapter of this Report. Apprentices 
are taken by the Public Works Department as well as in some of 
the mines; and during the last few years an increasing number of 
carpenters has been instructed by the Forest Department in the best 
use of the various kinds of wood. Frequently specializing, they 
make articles for sale from small pieces of wood that would other- 
wise be burnt. Twelve carpenters, including one apprentice, from 
various parts of the island, were so employed in 1932. Boot-making, 
tailoring, and carpet-making are taught in the Central Prison, 
Nicosia. 


Government Examinations. 


The Government examinations in English, Turkish, and Greek, 
and the Civil Service qualifying examination were, as usual, held 
during the year. A special “ English Ordinary ” examination for 
schoolmasters was held in August. 980 candidates presented them- 
selves for the examinations in English, of whom 443 were successful 
and were awarded certificates. The certificates awarded to the 
successful candidates are highly valued, not only by Government 
officials but also by those seeking employment elsewhere. 
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Welfare, etc. 


There is no public system of accident, sickness, or old age insur- 
ance. In Nicosia there are two orphanages; one Greek, managed 
by a Committee of which the Archbishop of Cyprus is chairman, 
the other Armenian, endowed by the late Mr. Melkonian of Egypt, 
and managed by a special Committee of the General Union of 
Armenian Benevolence in Paris. In Nicosia also there is a home for 
healthy children of lepers, administered by the Government, and a 
municipal poorhouse. Larnaca and Limassol also have municipal 
poorhouses, mainly for old people, and Limassol has a day nursery 
supported by a local society. In each of the district towns there 
is a society of Greek Cypriot women who organize relief for the poor ; 
and there are organizations for feeding necessitous school-children. 
During the year a Turkish Ladies Philanthropic Society was formed 
in Nicosia; which endeavours to give employment to women and 
girls. 

In 1926 a delegation from the British Social Hygiene Council 
visited Cyprus and submitted a report containing, inter alia, sugges- 
tions for promoting social welfare on the island. The outcome of 
this was the formation in 1927 of the Cyprus Social Hygiene Council, 
the appointment of a venereal disease specialist, a bacteriologist, 
and a trained social worker. The latter is secretary to the Council 
and also to the Government Board of Film Censors, established in 
1931. The Council, with the Governor as chairman, is formed of the 
heads of the Health, Education, Law, and Police Departments, the 
mayors of the leading towns, and representatives of all classes of 
the community. Its duty is ‘to make recommendations to the 
Government for action for social welfare and hygiene, legislative, 
financial, and administrative.” 


The protection of young servant girls first engaged the attention 
of the Council. A law for the protection of female domestic ser- 
vants was passed in 1928, under which employers must register each 
servant girl under the age of 18, and report to the Commissioner and 
the Police when a girl leaves their employment. In the same year 
a hostel was opened in Nicosia where girls out of service can stay 
pending their further employment or return home. The hostel 
receives grants from the Government and some of the municipali- 
ties, but otherwise depends on voluntary contributions. Up to the 
end of 1932, 244 girls have been admitted and have stayed for 
periods varying from a day or two to several months. In the dis- 
trict towns where the law is also in force, special lodgings have been 
provided where these girls can stay for a few days ; and one or two 
ladies in each town undertake to make suitable arrangements for 
them. 

Affiliated to the Social Hygiene Council are three infant-welfare 
centres, at Nicosia, Larnaca, and Famagusta, which are financed by 
municipal and voluntary contributions, and receive their drugs free 
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through the Government hospitals. The first two have whole- 
time superintendents, who also visit the homes of the infants. 

The Social Hygiene Council has also arranged short courses of 
lectures, mainly for teachers and students of the secondary schools 
in Nicosia and other large centres. The syllabus includes subjects 
such as malaria, tuberculosis, eye disease, venereal disease, leprosy, 
care of animals, bacteriology, food values, citizenship, social wel- 
fare, etc. In 1932 a course of lectures was held in Nicosia during 
the summer holidays for Greek teachers and pupils; the lectures 
were popular and the attendance large. Health films, purchased 
from the League of Red Cross Societies, have been shown in some 
of the towns, and formed an important feature of the propaganda 
organized by the health authorities in a large number of villages all 
over the island. 

A school for blind children was started in 1928; there are now 
twelve boys and one girl in residence. The superintendent is an 
English woman who is a trained teacher of the blind, and is assisted 
by a blind Armenian woman. The children are taught reading and 
writing in Greek and English braille, arithmetic, rush-mat making, 
chair caning, basket work, knitting, and violin playing. The school 
is supported by grants from the Government, the education author- 
ity, and the municipalities, and by voluntary contributions. 

In the summer of the year under review various holiday camps 
for delicate children were arranged ; at Famagusta, through private 
enterprise, a small summer camp on the coast was organized ; at 
Limassol and Nicosia steps were taken through the initiative of 
local bodies, with the co-operation of the municipal and educational 
authorities, to send children to the hills and the coast respectively. 
Camps were also held by certain of the Boy Scout troops. 

Games are spreading sporadically in the elementary and secondary 
schools, but progress is hampered by lack of grounds. Association 
football is especially popular in the island, and matches are played. 
between the various towns ; during the year there was also a series 
of matches against a team that had come over from Palestine. The 
interdepartmental football league, formed in 1931, had a successful 
season. Other games are also played, and both the Greek and 
Turkish communities hold annual sports. 

A public library was opened in 1927, attached to which is a small 
interdepartmental circulating library containing books for the use 
of officers at out-stations ; libraries are gradually spreading in the 
elementary and secondary schools. A school of music was founded 
in the same year in Nicosia, and a branch subsequently opened in 
Limassol. Pupils who so desire are prepared for the examinations 
for the diplomas of Associate and Licentiate of the Trinity College 
of Music; an examiner from this college comes yearly to Cyprus 
to examine the candidates. Music and singing are also taught to 
a limited extent in the schools. Drama, apart from very occasional 
representations of local customs, hardly exists ; but it is hoped that 
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interest therein may be stimulated by the considerable success which 
attended the production in 1932 in Nicosia by an amateur cast of 
Shakespeare’s ‘“ Othello.” 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 


Six hundred and sixty-seven steamships and eight hundred and 
three sailing vessels, engaged in foreign trade, called at Cyprus 
ports, chiefly at Famagusta, Larnaca, and Limassol, during the 
year, an increase of 45 and 27, respectively, as compared with the 
figures for 1931. An increase in steamships and a decrease in 
sailing vessels are observable in the ships engaged in the coastal 
trade between the ports and anchorages of the island. The increase 
in tonnage of the steamers engaged in foreign trade that entered 
Cyprus ports amounted to 83,785 tons. 


The existing harbourage at Limassol and Larnaca consists of 
jetties, for small craft, and open roadsteads ; and any improvements 
of these ports would probably be restricted to re-arrangement and 
extension of the jetties, combined with dredging. At Famagusta 
the presence of natural advantages unrivalled in the Eastern 
Mediterranean would permit of the expansion of the harbourage 
to an almost unlimited extent : and the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of this port under a loan scheme have been in progress for 
about 14 years. The old harbour was well suited to the time when 
ships seeking admission rarely exceeded 2,000 tons, but its limited 
size and other disadvantages made it dangerous for the ships of 
4,000 and 5,000 tons which have called for some time past. The 
loan scheme, work on which during the year is described in 
Chapter XII, provides for the dredging and enlargement of the 
harbour so that it will be able to accommodate ships up to 8,000 
or 9,000 tons. One quarter of the cost of the scheme up to £50,000 
is being contributed from the Colonial Development Fund. 


Consideration has also been accorded to an allied proposal, which 
is supported in many quarters, for the establishment at Famagusta 
of bonded warehouses with the object of capturing the traffic in 
transhipment cargo destined for various ports on the Syrian, 
Anatolian, and neighbouring coasts. Cyprus is undoubtedly well 
situated for the purpose of furnishing an entrepét for trade of this 
nature ; and the fact that goods so landed in the island could remain 
under British control and jurisdiction until reconsigned against 
cash payments to their destinations presents a unique and solid 
advantage of which traders in the Levant are not likely to lose 
sight. : 

There is a regular subsidized mail service between Cyprus and 
Egypt; under the five-years’ contract made with the Khedivial 
Mail Steamship and Graving Dock Company, Litd., as from 
Ist October, 1931, direct weekly sailings are maintained. 
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In addition to the Khedivial Steamship Company, the Lloyd 
Triestino Company maintained two fortnightly services of passenger 
steamers which visited Famagusta, Larnaca, and Limassol on 
itineraries including Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Cilicia, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Greece, and the Adriatic ports. Steamers of this Company also 
visited Cyprus at regular fortnightly intervals on an itinerary from 
Genoa visiting Naples, Syracuse, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Constantinople, and Piraeus, Brindisi, Venice, and Trieste. 
Vessels of the Messageries Maritimes called at Larnaca fortnightly. 
Cargo steamers of the Moss Line called at frequent intervals, and 
also steamers of the Prince Line plying with cargo between England 
and Cyprus. 


The Lloyd Triestino Company continued a weekly express service, 
begun at the end of 1930, from Trieste and Brindisi to Larnaca, 
Jatia, Haifa, and Beirut. By this route the journey to London is 
performed in five days. 

Foreign Mails. 


The time taken in transit by mails from the United Kingdom is. 
five days or one week. During the year, the Post Office received 
by the subsidized Khedivial mail steamers 5,644 inward mail-bags, 
a decrease of 939, and despatched 2,851 outward mail-bags, a 
decrease of 26, compared with the figures for the previous year. 

Mails with European capitals generally, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece were exchanged by vessels of the Lloyd Triestino and 
Messageries Maritimes (from July onwards the former Company 
was granted a temporary subsidy in respect of the express Adriatic- 
Cyprus-Palestine service and was allowed the benefit of transit. 
charges for mails conveyed thereby) ; 1,339 mails were despatched 
and 3,111 received, decreases of 646 and 53 respectively, as compared. 
with 1931. 

Mails were also carried by the air service mentioned subsequently 
in this report. 

Parcels destined for other countries show a decrease of 424 on 
the figures for 1931. The estimated value of merchandise exported. 
by parcel post was £17,159, an increase of £3,545 as compared with 
1931. The principal articles so exported were, as previously, 
Lefkara lace and embroidery, cigarettes, and woollen, silk, cotton, 
and linen piece-goods. 

Parcels received from overseas totalled 18,079, or 6,175 less than 
in 1931, to a value of £55,929 as against £65,492. An increase is 
to be recorded in the traffic handled under the cash-on-delivery 
system. 

Internal Posts. 


Motor mail services are run daily between the various towns of 
the island, and there are branch post sections to the villages. The 
estimated number of miles travelled in the conveyance of mails 
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during the year is 610,000, an increase of 15,000 miles as compared 
with the previous year. 

Fourteen post offices, three branch offices, working during the 
summer months only, and 564 postal agencies, an increase of 3 on 
the preceding year, were in operation during the year. Postal- 
order business was transacted at 22 offices. British postal-orders 
are cashed and issued. 

The series of postage and revenue stamps now consists of 14 
denominations ranging from } piastre to £5. 

Stamps and stamped stationery sold during the year amounted 
to £70,492, but of this sum £10,535 represents Customs duty brought 
to account by means of stamps. Sales to philatelists realized £30, 
a decrease of £51 on the figure for 1931. 

The total number of articles dealt with by the local post office 
was 3,629,916, a decrease of 320,461 as compared with 1931; 
2,711,283 articles were posted in the island, a decrease of 173,369 ; 
the remainder were received from abroad. Correspondence for 
local delivery shows a decrease of 167,706 items, and that posted 
for abroad, including the United Kingdom, a decrease of 5,663. 
Parcels posted for delivery in Cyprus show a decrease of 1,317. 

Owing to the fact that all receipts from the sale of the combined 
postage and revenue stamps are credited under one head, it is not 
possible to give an actual figure of earnings; there is no doubt, 
however, that the Postal Department is worked at a profit. 


Telegraphs. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company maintains a telegraph cable 
between Larnaca and Alexandria and Larnaca and Haifa, and land 
telegraphs between the six principal towns of the island. During 
the summer season Platres and Mount Troddos and Pedoulas are 
connected with the system. The only Government telegraph is a 
line along the railway. 

Two hundred and thirty-two licences to instal and maintain 
wireless telegraphy receiving-apparatus were issued under the 
provisions of the Wireless Telegraphy Regulations, 1925. Such 
licences entitle the holders to instal and maintain apparatus for 
receiving messages only. The installation or maintenance of 
apparatus capable of transmitting messages is prohibited. 


Telephones. 


There are small telephone exchanges connecting the various 
Government offices and the residencies of certain officials at Nicosia, 
Famagusta, Larnaca, and, during the summer season, Trodédos, all 
of which are connected by trunk lines. Lines have been added 
connecting Famagusta with the police stations at Rizokarpaso and 
three intermediate villages and also with the lighthouse at Cape 
Greco. The Forest Department maintained telephones in the 
principal forest areas for reporting outbreaks of fire, and these lines 
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are connected with the Government system where possible. There 
is now a complete telephone line from Troddos to the western end 
6f the mountain range, and from Troddos eastwards the line has 
been extended through Adelphi Forest. There is a small private 
exchange which offers a telephone service in the town of Limassol, 
but this is not connected with the other systems in the island. 

Negotiations proceeded with Imperial and International Com- 
munications, Ltd., for the installation of a public telephone system 
throughout the island and for the erection of a wireless telegraphy 
station. 

Railways. 

The Cyprus Government Railway consists of a line from the port 
of Famagusta, at the north-eastern end of the island, through 
Nicosia, the capital, and Morphou at the western end of the Mesaoria 
plain into the foot-hills at Kalonchorion in the Solea valley. The 
total length of this line is 71 miles, of which only 36 are now open to 
rail traffic. In the area previously served by train west of Nicosia, 
railway road services were substituted during the year, as being 
more remunerative. 

There are two extensions of the Government railway operated as 
private lines ; one runs from the Phokasa mine in the Solea valley 
below Evrykhou, the other from the Mavrovouni mine-head along 
the Xero river-bed ; both branches converge at the new mining 
township of Xero, where the Cyprus Mines Corporation has erected 
plant for preparing the ore for shipment off its own pier. 

The working expenditure and the gross earnings for the year were 
£18,807 and £21,157; showing decreases of £2,327 and £5,228, 
respectively, on the figures for 1931. 

The following table shows the passenger traffic for the last three 
years :— 


No. of 
Passengers. Receipts. 
£ 
1930 _ ese or +s 219,230 8,107 
1931 eee eee es +» 168,017 6,237 
1932 nO oF - 128,114 5,321 


Motor-bus services " connecting with the trains at Nicosia and 
Famagusta were run by contractors as in the previous year ; railway 
road services ran 92,323 miles and carried 24,700 tons and 14,103 
passengers. 

35,124 tons of goods were carried by rail during the year, a 
decrease of 21,735 tons. Receipts decreased by £4,189. 


Roads. 

In proportion to its population Cyprus is well supplied with 
roads. The main and secondary roads alone amount to 2-82 miles 
per thousand of population. If village roads are included, the 
proportion is 9-28 miles per thousand. 
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About 1,000 miles of the roads are traversable by car. Of recent 
years there has been a great increase in motor traffic, with a corres- 
ponding increased wear of the roads. In 1932, despite the depres- 
sion, there were 1,698 motor-cars and lorries licensed to use the roads, 
as against 1,616 in 1931. Of the 179 registered during the year, 
123 were manufactured in the United Kingdom and 45 in Canada. 
There were 333 motor-bicycles licensed, only four of which were of 
other than British manufacture. 

A small-scale map of the island has been published by the Land 
Registration and Survey Department, showing the roads on which 
motor-cars can be driven. 

The reconstruction of roads under a loan scheme, begun i in 1930, 
was continued throughout 1932, and by the end of the year there 
were about 400 miles of asphalted surface. Expenditure amounted 
to £74,000, and in addition the sum of £19,000 was spent on the 
maintenance of roads not under construction. The continuance of 
the road scheme diminished the unemployment caused by the 
drought, and relief was afforded to the most distressed areas. In 
order to distribute the wages paid over as great a number as possible, 
the labourers were for the most part changed every fortnight. 

The main roads are of a minimum width of 16 feet between 
ditches, of which 9 feet are metalled and asphalted. 

The village roads are maintained by the District Administration, 
chiefly with the aid of free labour supplied by the villages served. 
The sum of £7,000 was provided to assist in their upkeep from 
Government funds. 

Air. 

The Colony for the first time enjoyed a direct air service, being 
included in the itinerary between England and India operated by 
flying boats of Imperial Airways Ltd. The service was suspended 
during the winter season owing to the lack of suitable landing 
facilities. The provision of a permanent air-port has been under 
consideration. 


XI. BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Banks. 


The chief banks in Cyprus are the Ottoman Bank, with branches 
at Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, and Paphos, and, 
during the summer season, Troddos; the Bank of Athens, with 
branches at Limassol and Nicosia; the Bank of Cyprus, with its 
head office at Nicosia and agencies at Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, 
Paphos, Kyrenia, and Morphou; and the Ionian Bank, Limited, 
with a branch at Nicosia and agencies at Larnaca, Limassol, 
Famagusta, and Paphos. 

There are also six other banks of the nature of savings banks, 
established under the Companies (Limited Liability) Law, 1922, 
two at Larnaca, two at Paphos, one at Limassol, and one at Fama- 


gusta. 
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The amount of deposits in banks in the Colony during the year 
totalled £1,065,176. ; 


The Agricultural Bank, established in June, 1925, under the 
joint auspices of the Government and the Ottoman Bank, has a 
total capital of £250,000. It works in close connection with the 
co-operative societies, and it is hoped that through these institutions, 
which make available for the farmer the ready money he would 
otherwise have to obtain from the money-lender, the general 
indebtedness of the island will in a few years show a considerable 
improvement. 


Currency. 


Currency notes—£5 and £1. The 10s. notes of the 1917 design 
are being gradually withdrawn from circulation. 


Gold Coins.—£1. The Cyprus £1 is equal to the pound sterling. 
Gold is scarcely seen in active circulation. 


Silver Coins.—45-piastre piece (special Jubilee issue in 1928). 
18-piastre piece. 
9-piastre piece (=1 shilling. There are 20 
shillings to the £). 
44-piastre piece. 
3-piastre piece. 


Copper Coins.—Piastre. 
Half-piastre. 
Quarter-piastre. 


Weights and Measures. 
Capacity. 


2 pints = 1 quart. 
2% quarts = 1 Cyprus litre. 
4 quarts = 1 gallon. 
8 gallons = 1 kilé. 
9 quarts = 1 kouza ) 


16 kouzas = lload f{ liquid measure. 


Weight. 
400 drams = | oke. 
1 oke = 2¢ Ib. 


1¢ okes = 1 Cyprus litre. 
5 okes = 1 stone. 
44 okes = 1 kantar. 
180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar. 
800 okes = 1 ton. 
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Length. 
12 inches = 1 foot. 
2 feet = 1 pic. 
3 feet = 1 yard. 
33 pics = 1 chain. 
2,640 pics = 1 mile. 
Land Measure. 


1 donum = 60 pics = 40 yards square (;4;ths of an acre). 
1,936 donums = 1 square mile. 
3-025 donums = 1 acre. 


XIIL—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The work of the Public Works Department includes the con- 
struction and repair of all Government roads and buildings through- 
out the island, the maintenance of harbours and lighthouses, the 
construction of village water-supplies, the inspection of all steam 
boilers annually and of all public vehicles quarterly, and the main- 
tenance of public services such as the Government telephone system 
and the water-supplies to Government buildings and residences. 

The Department also undertakes all Royal Engineer services 
in the Colony and provides engineering services for the Nicosia 
water administration, the Troddos board of health, and the building 
committees of the six principal towns. 

For departmental purposes the Colony is divided into three 
engineering divisions, each controlled by a Divisional Engineer, 
with the necessary staff, workshops, and stores. 

The headquarters of the Department are Nicosia, the staff com- 
prising the Director, Assistant Director, Roads Engineer, Mechanical 
Engineer, and Accountant. 

In 1932 the expenditure, including that on road loan works, 
carried out by direct labour amounted to some £135,846, as compared 
with £190,674 in 1931. 

In addition, £93,944 was spent on loan works, carried out by 
contract, for the improvement of Famagusta harbour. This 
scheme, an outline of which appears in Chapter X, was started in 
May, 1931. Dredging to the extent of 288,000 cubic yards was 
carried out, and the new quay wall finished except for the coping. 
The new eastern breakwater and entrance spur were completed, 
and the greater part of the reclamation for the new wharf. 

Owing to the necessity for economy, extraordinary works were 
practically confined to the harbour works and the reconstruction 
of roads, and maintenance works were curtailed generally. 

The artesian boring programme was carried on during the year 
on a reduced scale, with continued success, and resulted in additional 
supplies of water amounting in the aggregate to 307,200 gallons 
a day, sufficient to irrigate about 70 acres. 
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Forty-one schemes for the improvement of village water-supplies 
were completed and 33 schemes investigated. In every case water 
is conducted to the village in galvanized steel pipes leading from 
springs or chains of wells. Half the funds for these works are pro- 
vided by the Government and half by the village or villages 
interested. 


XIII.—JUSTICE AND POLICE. 
Justice. 


For the administration of justice Cyprus is divided into three 
judicial districts. The Courts are constituted under Imperial Orders 
in Council of 1927 and 1931. Provision is made therein for :— 

(1) A Supreme Court consisting of five judges, two of whom are 
Christian and Mohammedan Cypriots, respectively, and having 
power to hear criminal and civil appeals from the decisions of all 
other courts, including Assize Courts and Divisional Courts of the 
Supreme Court. 

(2) Three Divisional Courts consisting of one or two judges of the 
Supreme Court, as may be directed by the Chief Justice, and exer- 
cising original jurisdiction to hear and determine (a) defended 
actions of £300 and over and (b) election petitions. 

(3) Three District Courts consisting of one non-Cypriot Judge 
(the President) and such number of District Judges as the Governor 
shall from time to time direct. The total number of District 
Judges during 1932 was at first ten and later nine. District Courts 
have appellate civil jurisdiction in appeals from Assistant District 
Judges and original civil jurisdiction in all actions except those 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of a Mohammedan Religious 
Tribunal or triable by a Divisional Court, as stated in 2 (a) above. 
In certain cases, e.g., bankruptcy, probate, etc., their jurisdiction 
is unlimited. The Governor, if he consider it expedient, may 
direct that Additional District Courts be held, or may appoint 
Additional District Judges. He may also, when necessary, direct 
a non-Cypriot Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court to act as Presi- 
dent, in which case the District Court so presided over has un- 
limited civil jurisdiction. 

(4) Three Assistant District Judges’ Courts having civil jurisdic- 
tion up to £25, and in the cases mentioned below up to £50. The 
Governor has power to appoint as many Assistant District Judges 
as he may think necessary. In 1932 there were eight such judges. 
The President and the District Judges may also sit as Assistant 
District Judges and when so sitting have the major jurisdiction, 
which may also be given by the Governor to any Assistant District 
Judge. 

(5) Three Assize Courts having unlimited criminal jurisdiction, 
and consisting of three or five judges, as the Chief Justice may 
direct, these being in the former case a non-Cypriot Judge of the 
Supreme Court and either two District Judges or the President and 
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one District Judge, and in the latter two non-Cypriot Judges of the 
Supreme Court and the President and two District Judges. 


(6) Magisterial Courts consisting of the President sitting with one 
or two District Judges of differing religions, or alone, or of one or 
two such Judges of differing religions, or of an Assistant District 
Judge, and having, according as they are constituted, summary 
jurisdiction in cases involving up to three years’ imprisonment or 
£100 fine or both, with or without an order for compensation not 
exceeding £100. 


(7) Three Mohammedan Religious Tribunals consisting of a 
Sheri Judge, and having jurisdiction restricted to marriage, divorce, 
maintenance in relation thereto, inheritance and succession, wills 
and their registration, and the registration of vakfiehs, and con- 
cerning persons of the Mohammedan faith only. 


There is also a Sheri Tribunal of Appeal consisting of the 
Mohammedan Judge of the Supreme Court as ex officio President 
and any two Mohammedan District Judges nominated by the Chief 
Justice, and having jurisdiction to hear appeals from the decisions 
of Mohammedan Religious Tribunals. 


The Courts of Cyprus apply Ottoman Law as from time to time 
altered or modified by Cyprus Statute Law. In civil matters when 
the amount or value in dispute is £300 or over an appeal lies from 
the Supreme Court to His Majesty in Council. The Supreme 
Court may also in its discretion grant leave to appeal to His Majesty 
in Council from any other judgment which involves a question of 
great public importance. 


Criminal Returns. 


The number of persons tried by the Assize Courts rose from 147 
in 1931 to 430 in 1932. The increase is accounted for by the fact 
that about 300 persons who were committed in the previous year for 
arson and other offences against property arising out of the dis- 
turbances of October, 1931, were actually tried by the Assize Courts 
in 1932. Ten persons were tried for murder and 16 for man- 
slaughter, as against 11 and 3 in the previous year. There were 8 
convictions for murder as against 6 in 1931. There were 6 death 
sentences in 1932, the figure for 1931 being the same. 


The number of persons dealt with in Summary Courts during 
1932 was 46,362, of whom 39,784 were convicted, the figures for 
1931 being 45,962 and 36,342 respectively. Of the 39,784 convicted, 
1,266 were imprisoned, 21,114 fined, 135 committed for trial in the 
Assize Courts, and the rest bound over or otherwise disposed of. 

The statistics show that, apart from a decrease in offences against 
the State, arson and larceny, which in 1931 were abnormally high 
owing to the disturbances, serious crime on the whole stood at 
practically the same figure as in the previous year. As regards 
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minor offences, there is little to comment on: forest offences show 
a gratifying decrease of about 20 per cent, whilst, owing to increased 
vigilance and more strict enforcement of the law, the number of 
persons dealt with for cruelty to animals, offences against antiqui- 
ties laws, and municipal offences was more than double that of 1931. 


Civil Proceedings. 


2,180 actions were brought in the District Courts, an increase of 
87 on the figure for 1931. Assistant District Judges’ cases rose 
from 8,635 in 1931 to 9,170 in 1932. The increase, mostly in cases 
of bonds and other money claims, was largely due to the prevailing 
adverse economic conditions. 


Police. 


The Cyprus Military Police Force is constituted under the pro- 
visions of Law 2 of 1878, which enacted that it should consist of a 
Chief Commandant, and of such Local Commandants and other 
officers as the High Commissioner might appoint, and of a certain 
number of mounted and foot police. 


For police purposes the island is divided into the six administrative 
districts, which again are themselves divided. Each district is in 
charge of a Local Commandant, subject to the control of the Chief 
Commandant and of the Commissioner, with whom he works in 
close co-operation. At Kyrenia the Commissioner himself performs 
the duties of Local Commandant. At Nicosia, the headquarters, 
there is also a Local Commandant in charge of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, and a Commandant of the depot, which was 
formed in 1913 for the instruction of recruits and the establishment 
of a reserve force. 


The police are under military organization and discipline, and 
receive some training in drill, musketry, and the use of Lewis guns ; 
their duties, however, are essentially civil, including the mainten- 
ance of public order, prevention and detection of crime, control 
of traffic, and provision of orderlies to Courts and Government 
offices. In addition they provide the fire brigade, telephone 
operators, passport control officers, and the warders for the central 
and district prisons. 


The police have also been engaged as Group Commanders to the 
Rural Police Force, which, as established under Law 16 of 1923, 
was composed of such number of rural constables as the Governor 
might from time to time determine, who were responsible for the 
protection of the rural areas under their charge. A law introducing 
a different organization of rural constables, as described in 
Chapter XIV, was passed, but did not come into force, during 1932. 
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The actual strength of the Military Police Force at the end of the 
year was as follows :— 


Officers :— 
British ff cet ae ae Se. 7 
Cypriot (Mohammedans) ... vn ee 8 
Cypriot (Christians) ee ae ioe Aw 
_ 22 
Non-Commissioned Officers :— 
District Sergeant-Majors— 
Cypriot (Mohammedans) 55 feu 
Cypriot (Christians) on se tend 
_ 14 
Sergeants— 
Cypriot (Mohammedans)... aoe wy 10 
Cypriot (Christians) an see .. 10 
_ 20 
Corporals— 
Cypriot (Mohammedans)... aes ow 10 
Cypriot (Christians) ost axe we 23 
— 33 
_- 67 
Troopers and Privates :— 
Cypriot (Mohammedans)... ave .-. 287 
Cypriot (Christians) tee ee s+. 367 
— 654 
Total strength of the Force “i see wee 743 


Discipline during the year was very satisfactory. 

The actual strength of the rural police on 31st December, 1932, 
was 741. All of these could read and write one or more languages. 
There were 16 enlistments during the year. 

The discipline and efficiency of the rural constables were satis- 
factory. They afforded valuable assistance to the police in the 
prevention and detection of crime, to the Commissioners in reporting 
offences against the forest laws, and to the veterinary service in 
reporting outbreaks of disease. They also carried out the sheep, 
goat, and pig counting under the supervision of the military police. 


Prisons. 

The central prison in Nicosia is a modern building containing 
separate cells for 390 male and 18 female prisoners. With this 
accommodation the separate system can normally be maintained 
throughout, the workshops alone being in association. The prisons 
in the other districts are smaller and are used for the custody of 
short-sentence prisoners only. 


Time is allowed for the payment of fines in suitable cases. 
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The treatment of prisoners is directed as far as possible to reform 
rather than punishment. They are employed on various kinds 
of industrial labour, including tailoring, bootmaking, carpentering, 
weaving, masonry, carpet-making, as well as on agricultural and 
te-afforestation work. Educational advantages are afforded to 
them, and priests of all denominations allowed to visit them. In 
cases of good behaviour, remission of imprisonment is granted 
where the sentence is for not less than two years. After release, 
they have every encouragement to lead honest lives. 

There is a reformatory for juvenile offenders at Athalassa farm, 
close to Nicosia, the inmates of which are employed and instructed 
in farm-work and other kinds of work calculated to suit them for 
useful trades, 

The probation system is not followed in Cyprus, local conditions 
rendering it inapplicable. 

During the year under review discipline was well maintained. 
The daily average number of persons detained in all the prisons 
was 791-05, as compared with 585-20 in 1931; the increase in 
imprisonments is due partly to the disturbances which took place 
towards the end of 1931, partly to the effects of the economic crisis. 
The sanitary condition of the prisons was satisfactory and the 

health of the prisoners good, the daily average number on the 
sick list being 10-44. In 1931 it was 7-59. 

At the Athalassa reformatory the daily average population was 
43-69, as compared with 49-04 in 1931. | About seventy per cent. 
of offenders are found to lead honest lives on their release from the 
reformatory. 

XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following laws were enacted. :— 
1.—To make certain provisions as to Trade Unions. 
2.—To amend the Law relating to Customs, Excise and 
Revenue. 
3.—To provide for the exercise of certain Powers or Rights 
and the performance of certain Duties. 
4.—To appropriate a sum not exceeding £674,537 to the 
service of the twelve months ending the 3lst day of December, 
1932. 
5.—To make further provision for the construction of Laws. 
6.—To amend the Law relating to Motor Omnibuses. 
7.—To amend the Law relating to Customs, Excise and 


Revenue. 
8.—To amend the Construction of Buildings, Streets and 


Wells on Arazi Mirié Law, 1927. 
9.—To make provision for the control of the landing of 
persons in the Colony and of communication with vessels. 
10.—To continue in operation the Ecclesiastical Properties 


Law, 1893. 
11.—To amend the Municipal Corporations Law, 1930. 
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12.—To provide for the appointment of Special Constables 
and for the better preservation of the peace. 

13.—To amend the Special Constables Law, 1932. 

14.—To regulate the practice of Midwifery. 

_15.—To regulate the employment of women during the 
night. ; 

5 6.—To amend and consolidate the Law with respect to the 
employment of children and young persons in industrial under- 
takings and otherwise. 

17.—To regulate the imposition of quarantine and to make 
other provision for preventing the introduction into and spread 
in the Colony of Cyprus, and the transmission from the Colony 
of Cyprus, of dangerous infectious disease. 

18.—To provide for the payment of an Immovable Property 
Tax and to abolish Verghi Kimat. 

19.—To make further provision for the twelve months ended 
on the 31st day of December, 1931. 

20.—To amend the Telephone (Agreement) Laws, 1930 and 
1931. ; 
21.—Further to amend the Law relating to the establishment 
and management of Elementary Schools in Cyprus. 

22.—To amend the Customs, Excise and Revenue Law, 1899. 

23.—To amend the Cyprus Pensions Order in Council, 1929. 

24.—To implement certain terms of a contract for the exten- 
sion of Famagusta Harbour. 

25.—To amend the Loan Law, 1930. 

26.—To amend the Registration of United Kingdom Designs 
Law, 1928. 

27.—To amend the Patents Law, 1924. 

. 28.—To amend the Law for the Recovery of Compensation 
for Injury to Property. 

29.—To amend the Law relating to Charities. 

30.—To amend the Law relating to. Customs, Excise and 
Revenue. 

31.—To amend the Lepers Law, 1891. 

32.—To amend the Newspaper, Books and Printing Presses 
Law, 1930. 

33.—To amend the Employment of Women (during the 
Night) Law, 1932. 

34.—Further to amend the Criminal Code. 

35.—To define and amend the Law of Civil Wrongs. 

36.—To amend the Motor Car Law, 1921. 

37.—To regulate and improve the supply and distribution of 
water to certain villages for drinking and other domestic 
purposes. 

38.—To amend the Kythrea Water Supply Improvement 
Law, 1928. 

39.—Further to amend the Loan Law, 1930. 
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40.—To amend and consolidate the Law with regard to the 
cultivation, manufacture and sale of tobacco. 

41.—To amend the Flags (Prohibition) Law, 1931. 

42.—To amend the Law relating to Customs, Excise and 
Revenue. 

43.—Further to amend the Law relating to Customs, Excise 
and Revenue. 

44,—To repeal the Branch Roads Construction Law, 1892. 

45.—To amend the Lepers Laws, 1891 and 1932. 

46.—To allow Hugh Kaye Ryan to exercise the option of 
receiving a gratuity and reduced pension in lieu of the full 
pension from the Public Funds of the Colony of Cyprus on his 
ultimate retirement from the Public Service. 

47.—Further to amend the Motor Car Law, 1921. 

48.—Further to amend the Public Loans Law, 1897. 

49.—Conferring certain powers for the purpose of relieving 
a water shortage at Nicosia and for the prevention from con- 
tamination of drinking water supply. 

50.—Further to amend the Construction of Buildings, Streets 
and Wells on Arazi Mirié Law, 1927. 

51.—Further to amend the Law relating to Customs, Excise 
and Revenue. 

52.—To amend the Dentists Registration Law, 1926. 

53.—Further to amend the Law relating to Dangerous Drugs. 

54,—To regulate the holding of assemblies, meetiags and 
processions. 

55.—To continue in operation the Municipal Corporations 
(Motor Omnibuses) Law, 1930. 

56.—To amend the Police Laws, 1878 to 1929. 

57.—To amend the Patents Law, 1924. 

58.—To repeal the Branch Roads Law, 1899. 

59.—To amend the Elementary Education Laws, 1929 to 
1932. 

60.—To amend the Interpretation Laws, 1901 to 1928, 

61.—To amend the Nicosia Water Supply (Special Powers) 
Law, 1932. 

62.—To make better provision for the appointment of Rural 
Constables and to regulate their duties and powers. 

63.—To impose a Temporary Levy upon the salaries of cer- 
tain persons employed by the Government of Cyprus. 

64.—To amend the Law relating to Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

65.—To amend the Foreign Tribunal Citation Law, 1912. 

66.—Further to amend the Police Law, 1878. 

67.—To amend the Shipping Dues Law, 1917. 

68.—To amend the Seditious Publications Law, 1921. 

69.—To levy an Imports Municipal Toll on certain goods in 
lieu of Municipal Fees, Storage Fees and Tolls now leviable 
thereon. 
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70.—To amend the Law relating to and to make better pro- 
vision for the collection of Taxes or Duties. 

71,—To confer indemnity in respect of acts done or com- 
mitted in connection with the restoration of order in Cyprus 
between the 21st October, 1931, and the 3lst December, 1932. 

72.—To provide for the protection against actions of persons 
acting in the execution of public duties. 

Of the above, the most important are the following :— 

Law No. 1 defines the expression “ Trade Union ”* and provides 
for the registration and regulation of such bodies. 

Law No. 3 provides that any powers, rights or duties of the 
Legislative Council shall vest in, and be exercised or performed by, 
the Governor. 

Law No. 7 gives power to the Governor-in-Council to make 
regulations with respect to drawbacks of Customs duties on goods 
imported into the island and subsequently exported therefrom 
after modification by local industry. 

Law No. 9 provides for the better control of persons landing from 
any vessel and of communication between vessels and the shore 
or any other vessel. 

Law No. 11 temporarily suspends the procedure laid down in 
the Municipal Corporations Law, 1930, regarding by-elections, 
and provides that, in the event of any vacancy occurring in a 
Municipal Council during 1932, the Councillors holding office shall 
elect or in their default the Governor shall appoint a duly qualified 
person to fill the vacancy. 

Law No. 12 provides for the appointment of Special Constables 
and the better preservation of the peace. 

Law No. 14 restricts the practice of midwifery to persons regis- 
tered or specially licensed under the law or entitled to practise 
midwifery under the Medical Registration Law, 1917. 

Law No. 15 prohibits the employment of women during the night 
in any industrial undertaking, other than an undertaking in which 
only members of the same family are employed, except in certain 
cases of emergency. 

Law No. 16 amends and consolidates previous legislation with 
respect to the employment of children and young persons ; prohibits 
the employment of children in any industrial undertaking, other than 
an undertaking in which only members of the same family are em- 
ployed, and in certain other cases, e.g., where injury to health may 
be caused ; prohibits the employment of young persons at night in 
any industrial undertaking, other than an undertaking in which 
only members of the same family are employed, except in certain 
cases of emergency. 

Law No. 17 brings previous legislation relating to quarantine 
jnto line with modern requirements. 
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Law No. 32 gives power inter alia to the Governor-in-Council 
to prohibit the introduction or circulation in Cyprus of any news- 
paper published elsewhere which appears to be contrary to religion, 
morality, order or good government. 

Law No. 34 defines the expression “ seditious intention,” appearing 
in the Criminal Code, in such manner as to make clear that any 
agitation having for its object the union of Cyprus with a foreign 
State is illegal; makes provision for dealing with the offence of 
infanticide on the lines of the Infanticide Act, 1922. 

Law No. 35 provides a code of Civil Wrongs based upon the 
Common Law of England as modified by Statute. 

Law No. 40 amends and consolidates previous legislation dealing 
with the cultivation, manufacture and sale of tobacco, many 
of the provisions of which had been found to be impracticable and 
difficult to apply. 

Law No. 42 restricts to goods of Empire origin the exemption 
from duty allowed to Municipalities under the Customs Laws. 

Law No. 51 increases the Imperial preference rates upon butter, 
cheese, timber, and tinned fish in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

Law No. 53 makes provision for the application to the Colony 
of the International Convention for limiting the manufacture and 
regulating the distribution of Narcotic Drugs, signed at Geneva 
on the 13th July, 1931, as soon as that Convention is ratified ; 
brings the laws relating to dangerous drugs in force in the Colony 
into line with the Imperial Acts on the subject. 

Law No. 54 prohibits meetings and processions (other than cir- 
cumcision, marriage, or funeral processions) save under permit, 
and gives power to prohibit assemblies in certain circumstances 
or generally. 

Law No. 62 gives power to village commissions to appoint and 
dismiss, subject to the approval of the Commissioner of the District, 
rural constables for their villages ; effects a saving in public expendi- 
ture by transferring the greater part of the cost of rural constables 
from public funds to the villages; gives to village commissions 
jurisdiction to hear and determine claims, and award damages, 
in respect of trespass or damage by animals when the amount of 
the claim does not exceed two pounds ; repeals previous legislation 
under which the power to appoint rural constables was in the hands 
of the Chief Commandant of Police, and the salaries of rural con- 
stables were a charge on the public revenue of the Colony. 

Law No. 68 rectifies several omissions in the Principal Law which 
caused that Law to be of little practical value in preventing the 
spread of sedition. 

Law No. 70 does away with certain unnecessary and cumbersome 
provisions in previous legislation, and generally simplifies the 
process of tax collection. 
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Law No. 71 confers indemnity in respect of acts done or com- 
mitted in connection with the restoration of order in Cyprus between 
the 21st October, 1931, and the 31st December, 1932. 

Law No. 72 provides for the protection against actions of persons 
acting in the execution of public duties, by way of limitation of 
the time within which such actions can be brought. 


Subsidiary Legislation issued during the year 1932. 

Administration of Justice. — 

Bankruptcy Rules, 1932. 

Mental Patients Proceedings (Rules of Court), 1932. 

Mental Patients Proceedings (Rules of Court, No. 2) 1932, 

Infants’ Estate Administration Rules, 1932. 

Costs of Prosecutions (Rules of Court), 1932. 

Rules of Court, 1932. 


Agriculture.— 

Order in Council prescribing the special due for each cantar of 
carobs shipped at any port of Cyprus. 

Order in Council amending the Order in Council regulating the 
importation of certain fruits. 

Two Orders reserving tree planting areas for certain villages. 


Animals.— 
Importation of Animals (Turkey and Syria) Order, 1932. 


Criminal Law and Procedure.— 


Five Proclamations prohibiting the importation of certain com- 
munistic books. 


Customs.— 

Three Customs Drawback (Sugar) Regulations, 1932. 

Eight Orders in Council allowing the importation of certain goods 
free of duty. 

Order in Council prohibiting the importation of machinery and 
appliances for the manufacture of tobacco and cigarettes except by 
manufacturers of tobacco. 

Two Orders in Council prohibiting the importation of certain 
goods. 

Order in Council regulating the importation of cinematograph 
films. 

Quarantine Regulations, 1932. 

Tobacco Warehouses Regulations, 1932. 

Wharfage Dues (Exemption No. 2) Order, 1932. 


District Administration.— 
Two Proclamations constituting certain areas as quarters. 
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Disturbances.— 

The Defence of Cyprus (Consolidation and Amendment) Regula- 
tions, 1932. 

The Defence of Cyprus (Consolidation and Amendment, No. 2) 
Regulations, 1932. 

The Defence of Cyprus (Consolidation and Amendment, No. 3) 
Regulations, 1932. 


Education. — 

Order increasing the taxes payable by the Maronite taxpayers of 
certain villages. , 

Regulations for the classification and promotion of teachers. 


Immovable Property.— 

The Construction of Buildings, Streets and Wells on Arazi Mirié 
(Amendment) Regulations, 1932. 
Municipalities. — 

Municipal Corporation Gratuities By-laws for two Municipal 


Corporations. 
Municipal By-laws for eight Municipal Corporations. 


Posts, Telegraphs and Wireless.— 


Post Office (Air Mail Rate of Postage, No. 3) Order, 1932. 

Parcel Post (Rates of Postage) Order, 1932. 

Wireless Telegraphy (Amendment) Regulations, 1932. 

Wireless Telegraphy. (Experimenters) Amendment Regulations, 
1932. 

Wireless Telegraphy (Air Navigational and Meteorological Mes- 
sages) Order, 1932. 

Wireless Telegraphy (Air Navigational and Meteorological Mes- 
sages) Regulations, 1932. 

Merchant Shipping (Wireless Telegraphy) Amendment Order, 
1932. 


Professions, Businesses and Trades.— 

Trade Union (Fees) Regulations, 1932. 

Fisheries Regulations, 1932. 

Sponge Fishery (Amendment) Rules, 1932. 

Seven Orders in Council prohibiting the importation and circula- 
tion of certain newspapers. 

Order in Council applying Part III of the Dangerous Drugs Law, 
1925, to Acetyldehydrocodeinone. 

Hotels and Public Buildings (Nicosia) By-laws, 1931. 


Public Health — 


Nine Orders in Council applying the Public Health (Villages) Law, 
1892, to certain villages. 
Mental Patients Regulations, 1932. 
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Mental Patients (No. 2) Regulations, 1932. 
Leper Farm Regulations, 1932. 
Troddos Public Health (Amendment) Regulations, 1932. 


Public Service.— 


The Cyprus Pensions (Amendment) Regulations, 1932. 

The Cyprus Pensions (Amendment, No. 2) Regulations, 1932. 

The Cyprus Pensions (Amendment, No. 3) Regulations, 1932. 

The Cyprus Pensions (Amendment, No. 4) Regulations, 1932. 

Amending Regulations for the grant of gratuities to certain 
Government employees. 

Order in Council imposing a temporary levy at the rate of 5 per 
cent on the salaries of Government servants and teachers. 


Social Welfare.— 
The Employment of Children and Young Persons Rules, 1932. 


Order in Council extending the period of employment to eight 
hours in the Cyprus Silk Filature. 


Water.— 
Irrigation Rules for 26 Irrigation Divisions. 


Ways and Communications.— 
Railway (Amendment) Regulations, 1932. 
Railway (Amendment, No. 2) Regulations, 1932. 
Motor Car (Amendment) Regulations, 1932. 
The following enactments deal, to some extent, with employment 
in factories :— 
The Hours of Employment Law, 1927. 
The Employment of Women (during the night) Law, 1932. 
The Employment of Children and Young Persons Law, 1932. 
The only enactment which deals with compensation for accidents 
is the Mines Regulations (Amendment) Law, 1925. 
. There is no legislative provision for health insurance, old age 
pensions, etc., in the Colony. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Finance. 
The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years are :— 
Share of 
Grant- Cyprus of 
Year. Revenue. in- Total.  Expendi- Turkish Total. 
Aid. ture. Debt 
Charge. 
£ & £ £ £ £ 
1928 ... eee 713,753 92,800 806,553 679,980 92,800 772,780 
1929 ... vee 787,117 92,800 849,917 715,342 92,800 808,142 
1930 ... see 725,077 92,800 817,877 800,207 92,800 893,007 
1931... +++ 769,996 92,800 862,796 784,676 92,800 877,476 
1932 ... s+» 793,760 92,800 886,560 779,943 92,800 872,743 
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The revenue, which was the highest on record, was £23,764 more 
than that for the previous year, but grants of £41,600 in 1931 and 
£38,061 in 1932 from the Colonial Development Fund towards 
loan expenditure are included under revenue. The budget was 
framed to show a deficit on the year of £14,046, but a surplus of 
£13,817 has resulted, largely as the result of appreciation in the value 
of investments. The total surplus of the Colony is £37,018, and in 
addition there is a reserve fund of £90,000. 


The increase in revenue is attributable to import duties, £17,867, 
due to tariff changes; harbour and wharfage dues, £4,882, due to 
an increase in the rates; verghi kimat, £3,162, due to the removal of 
the limit placed on the proceeds of this tax; temporary levy on 
the salaries of Government officials, £12,815, due to the operation 
of this levy for a full year ; appreciation of reserve fund investments, 
£27,470, due to a change in the system of dealing with appreciation. 


There were decreases under tobacco duties, £8,267, due to 
decreased consumption ; salt, £14,224, due to financial depression, 
theft of salt and failure of the olive crop; railway receipts, £6,155, 
due to trade depression, drought, and road competition ; royalties, 
£2,859, due to a further reduction in the export of minerals and 
decreased mining activity. 


Expenditure decreased by £4,733, but as the disbursements from 
the Colonial Development Fund grants were £4,262 less than in 1931, 
the actual decrease on expenditure met from Colonial revenues was 
only £471. Public Works votes showed a decrease of £17,435, 
and there was a decrease of £11,253 in expenditure on the Agricul- 
tural Department. These economies enabled £25,915 to be spent 
in defraying liabilities arising out of the disturbances in 1931. 


Currency notes of £5, £1, and 10s. under the authority of the 
Cyprus Currency Notes Order in Council, 1928, were in circulation 
throughout the year. 


The exchange of the superseded issue was proceeded with during 
the year, and at 3lst December 1932 of a total of £446,160 nominally 
in circulation, only £4,094 was of the 1917 design. 

The maximum value of notes actually in circulation at any one 
time during 1932 was £456,160, from 29th September to 
17th December. 

The amount of the public debt is £615,000, for which a loan at 
4 per cent was floated in London on 27th June at an issue price 
of 95. The net proceeds of the issue were £571,710, of which 
£435,206 was utilized up to 31st December in defraying expenditure 
on roads, the extension of Famagusta harbour, and prelimi 
work in connection with the Central Experimental Farm and 
Agricultural College, and in repaying to the Imperial Treasury 
the outstanding balance on advances for previous capital expendi- 
ture. 
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Taxation. 
The main heads of taxation are as follows :— 
Yield for 1932. 
(1) Customs, import dues soa 288 .. £288,610 
(2) Direct Taxes.— 
(a) On property, known as the Immovable 
Property Tax, based on the rate of 2 per 


1,000 on the capital value of lands, 
houses, and other immovable property £80,227 
(6) Land registry fees, known as defter 
hakani. 
(3) Animal Taxes.— 
(a) On sheep and goats, at the rate of 
33cp. per head yearly on every sheep 
and 5cp. per head yearly on every goat 
one year old and upwards. 


(b) On pigs, at the rate of 44cp. per head £22,516 
yearly on every pig over three months’ 
old. 


(c) An additional tax of 3cp. per head 
yearly on sheep, goats, and pigs. 
(4) Excise.— 
Tobacco duties els £94,197 


(5) Licences (for wine-selling, Hobacor selling: 
game, motor vehicles and drivers, ee 


se eee £19,765 
(6) Stamp duties (naieaing ‘Ais ‘of Sahae for 

both postal and revenue purposes) soe £40,625 
(7) Royalties me et ton oe re £5,717 


Customs Tariff. 


An Imperial Order in Council was passed in 1931 substituting 
for the most part specific for ad valorem duties, and providing for 
certain increases, of which the most important was that on petrol 
and benzine, from Is. to 2s. the four gallons. In 1932 there were 
further increases, the duty on petrol and benzine being raised to 
3s. 44cp. Specific duties include those on flour, wheat, sugar, 
barley, coffee, rice, spirits, timber, petrol, benzine, kerosene, and 
tobacco manufactured and unmanufactured; ad valorem duties 
on cotton yarns and threads, cotton piece-goods, motor cars, motor- ° 
cycles, and parts, silk goods, woollen manufactures, confectionery 
and other food-stufts. 
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The following figures show the relative import duties charged on 
values of goods imported :— 





Value of Imports. 
‘ £ 
Specific duties ... ous es ase tee 643,758 
15 per cent. ad valorem ... tee ae eS 41,262 
20 per cent. ad valorem ... ox 5A a 324,889 
25 per cent. ad valorem ... ee ee aoe 81,703 
30 per cent. ad valorem ... ies nee nee 78,844 
Free of import duty... a oe oe 176,832 
Total... .. £1,347,288 





Excise and Stamp Duties. 
Excise duty is payable as under :— 
Manufactured tobacco, in addition to the iasae! 
duty ..» 11s. per oke 


Matches manufactured and sold in Cyprus :— — 
For every gross of boxes of matches not 


exceeding 10,000 matches... ... 28. 6ep. 
For every gross of boxes of matches ex- 
ceeding 10,000 matches -_ ... 28. 6ep. for every 


10,000 matches. 


At present there is no local manufacture of matches. 
The total amount paid on tobacco during the year was £94,197. 
Licences and fees under this head may be summarized as follows:— 


(1) Tobacco, to sell by retail :— 


Tumbeki . “ fis ... £3 per annum. 
Manufactured tobacco. tye ch Sak ys & 
Hawkers... Pa sae ses .. £1 10s. 


(2) Intoxicating liquors, to sell by retail :— 

In the case of hotels, clubs, etc., an annual percentage 
on the rental or yearly value of the premises after the rate 
of 50 per cent, but with certain minimum and maximum 
rates laid down. 

In the case of tents, booths, etc., 2s. per diem. 

In the case of any approved buildings, 10s. per diem. 


(3) Others, e.g., sponge and boat licences, fees in respect of 
animals examined by the veterinary authorities’ prior to ship- 
ment, etc., of insufficient revenue importance to justify separate 
mention. 

The sum of £5,132 was paid during the year for licences for wine- 
selling, and £2,216 for tobacco-selling. 
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Stamp Duties—In addition to stamp duties on cheques, agree- 
ments, receipts, etc., fees in respect of the undermentioned services 
are collected in stamps :— 


Advocates’ examination and enrolment. 

Companies’ registration. 

Court fees. 

Delivery orders to Customs. 

Examinations. 

Issue of passports and certificates of British nationality. 

Marriage fees. 

Partnerships registration. 

Patents registration. 

Permits under the Newspaper, Books and Printing Presses 
Law, 1930. 

Postal charges. 

Registration of chemists and druggists. 

Registration of Cyprus ships. 

Registration of dentists. 

Registration of medical diplomas. 

Searching fees for births and deaths. 

Ships’ reports. 

Ships’ export manifests. 

Specification for goods exported. 

Trade marks. 


The sum of £40,625 was paid in stamp duties during the year ; 
the bulk of this sum is made up of postal charges and court fees. 


Hut Tax or Poll Tax. 
There is no hut or poll tax in Cyprus. 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Appointments. 5 

Sir Ronald Storrs, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., left Cyprus on the 9th June 
on the termination of his period of office as Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and His Excellency Sir Reginald Edward Stubbs, 
G.C.M.G., assumed office as Governor and Commander-in-Chief on 
the 4th of December, the government being administered during 
the interval by the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Herbert Henniker- 
Heaton, C.M.G. 

Lands and Survey. 

The tenure of land in Cyprus is governed by the Ottoman Land 
Law. Agricultural land in general (arazi mirié) is held by a title 
deed (qochan), which is issued by the Land Registry Office, the real 
ownership remaining with the State. It can be alienated by sale, 
in which case a new title deed is issued and the transaction registered 
by the Land Registry Office. It is transmissible by inheritance 
within certain specified degrees of relationship, but cannot be trans- 
mitted by will. If it becomes vacant by failure of heirs, it escheats 
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to the State (mahlul). Land left uncultivated for certain periods 
without any of the excuses provided for in the law can be confis- 
cated and offered to the previous owner on payment of its equivalent 
value. 

Buildings, trees, gardens, vineyards, and wild grafted trees are 
known as mulk (arazi memluke), and included in this category are 
building sites within or near a town or village. Immovable property 
held under this tenure belongs in full to the owner, is alienated, 
inherited, and transmitted by will like movable property, and the 
provisions of the land code do not apply to it. 

The law in land is most complicated and land is divided into 
numerous classes. There are different laws governing the tenure 
and the transmission of each class, the laws of inheritance being 
different for Christians and Moslems. The amendment and simplifi- 
cation of the land laws has been under consideration. 


Unowned or waste land is known as hali (arazi mevat). This 
may, with the permission of the Government, and on payment 
of certain fees representing its equivalent value, be taken up and 
cultivated, the ownership as in the case of arazi mirié, remaining 
with the State. 

The charges on land and other immovable property are :—(i) land 
tax, based on the assessed value of the property. The valuation 
of the immovable property in the Colony is approximately 
£15,833,640 and the land tax amounts to £2 per thousand of the 
assessed value; (ii) an education tax, which in towns is double 
the land tax and, in villages, two-thirds of the land tax ; (iii) a fee 
on mortgage and transfer by sale or on transmission. 

Prices of land vary according to its adaptation to certain crops, 
its means of irrigation, and its position in relation to towns and 
villages. They vary, therefore, from a few shillings to £30 or 
£40 a donum (one-third of an acre), while land in the vicinity of 
towns, suitable for building sites, may fetch over £200 a donum. 
The average size of a cultivated plot of land is two acres, and of the 
average holding 74 acres. An intending settler would, however, 
have difficulty in obtaining at a reasonable rate any considerable 
area of suitable land for development. 


During the year a free grant of two acres of vacant land was made 
by the Government and 161 acres were sold for £190, the full 
estimated value being equivalent to an average price of £1 3s. 
per acre, an increase of 35 per cent on that for 1931. Eighty-six 
acres of waste land were sold by auction realizing an average price 
of £4 4s. per acre, an increase of 140 per cent. This increase is due 
to the sale of some valuable plots at Famagusta. 


Owing presumably to arrangements between debtors and creditors 
towards settlement of unsecured debts, there has been an increase 
in the number of voluntary sales. The price of land in such sales 
was very slightly lower than in 1931. 
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As regards forced sales consequent on the foreclosure of mortgages 
and for satisfaction of judgment debts, suspension was ordered 
where it appeared that a debtor’s embarrassments were of a 
temporary nature and such as could be materially relieved by 
postponement. The number was therefore less by 645 than in the 
previous year. The prices realized were 85 per cent of the registered 
value as against 73 per cent realized in 1931. 

There has been a decrease in the transactions carried out by the 
Land Registry Office except in the attachments and local enquiries 
branches. There was an increase in the number of mortgages 
effected, 8,625 as against 7,685 in 1931, but the increase in the 
amount secured was £552 only. There has been a considerable 
increase in mortgages effected in favour of private individuals and 
a decrease in those in favour of co-operative credit societies, the 
figures for the former being 6,588 securing £489,838, as against 
5,298 securing £449,174 during 1931, and, for the latter, 2,037 
securing £59,318 as against 2,277 securing £86,177. It is computed 
that on 3lst December, 1932, the total indebtedness of the Colony 
amounted to £2,117,912 as against £2,005,051 on 31st December 1931 
and the total value of immovable property to £15,833,640 or £44.38 
per head of the population. 


Co-operative Societies. 


At the end of the year there were 334 co-operative credit societies, 
with a membership of 16,448. There were fourteen co-operative 
societies. 

Chamber of Commerce. 


The Cyprus Chamber of Commerce was legally registered under 
the Companies (Limited Liability) Law of 1922 on 29th April, 1927. 
It was founded with the view of fostering the trade of the Colony 
by promoting a spirit of co-operative enterprise amongst the local 
merchants, and by facilitating commercial relationships with abroad. 
The Chamber is working in close connexion with the London Chamber 
of Commerce, the Federation of British Industries,. and the 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire. 


Loan Commissioners. 


The Loan Commissioners continued the issue of loans to public 
bodies, and sums amounting to £8,861 were lent to municipal 
corporations and village communities for the improvement of water- 
supplies and other works of public utility. In order to relieve 
the conditions caused by the lack of rain, the sum of £10,000 was 
advanced to the Director of Agriculture for the issue of seed corn 
(£8,000) and fodder (£2,000) to farmers. 
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APPENDIX. 


PUBLICATIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST OBTAINABLE FROM THE GOVERNMENT 
Printine Orricr, Nicosia. 


Title. 


7 


Annual Report (Governor’s)—1929 . 
os ” —1930 . 
* % —1931 . 
Bankruptoy Law, 1930 see 
*Bibliography of Cyprus, by G. Jeftrey—1020 
Blue Book (Annual) to 1931 . Pe se 
*Census Report, 1931 (without abstracts) 
A (with abstracte) Se 
Abit of Cyprus, by Sir R. Storrs—1930 
Companies Rules, 1922 (Table A) ee 
Contract Law, 1930... 
*Criminal Code Order in Council ae see soe Seek ae ae 
Cyprus Agricultural Journal (quarterly) ... ce a8 ‘Per copy 
*Cyprus Courts of Justice Order, 1927 =e er oo 
“Cyprus Gazette (weekly) ke we ‘per copy 
” annual subscription 1 
“ Cyprus” (a Bempllst) by the Trade Cocnremines: for ees in 
London tes ” 
*Disturbances in Cyprus i in 1931 ove 
*Forests of Cyprus, by Dr. A. H. Unwin—1927 
Geology and Mineral Resources of Cyprus, by Professor C. G. Cullis 
(“ Journal of Royal Society of Arts,” Aug., 1924) _... ae 
*Handbook of Cyprus, 1930, by Sir R. Storrs and B. J. O’Brien ... 
*Historic Monuments of Cyprus, by G. Jeffrey, 1918 ce 
Historical and Architectural Buildings in Cyprus, by G. Joffrey—1931 .. 
Historical and Architectural Buildings in Oypros, by G. ey Teer 
<Laws, Statute, 1878-1923, Vol. I oo 
” »» 1878-1923, Vol. IT 
» » Annual Volume, 1924 
” ” ” » —:1925 
” ” ” » 1926 
” ” » » 1927 
” ” ” »* 1928 
” ” ” » 1929 
” ” » » 1930 
” ” 1931 
” % Supplement to Vol. II~1923-28 


3 » 1929-30 
Motor Car Regulations, 1930 .. 
*Rural Life Survey, Cyprus, 1930 (with maps) 
Aa 1930 (without maps) . 
‘Trade Commissioner’ 's Report (quarterly) 


Maps. 


(Obtainable from the Director of Land Registration and Surveys, Nicosia.) 
Cyprus Motor Map—8 miles to an inch—layered, catered mounted 
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and folded—1931_... ast any 20 
Cyprus—5} miles to an inch—uncoloured—1931 oo os - O 4 
Cyprus—4 miles to an inch—Administration Map 10 
Kyrenia. Visitors’ Map—l mile to an inch—contoured, coloured, 

mounted and folded—1931 0 


Troddos Hill Resorts. Visitors’ Map—l n mile to an inch—contoured, 
coloured, mounted and folded—1932" 


* Obtainable also from the Crown Agents for the eines 4, Millbank, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING. BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 
Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 


Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 


British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 28, (28. 2d.). 


Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factora, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
£1 la. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) le. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agrioulture. 
(E.MB. 47.) ~* 1s. (18. 2d.). 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s, 6d. (28. 11d.). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). Is. (1s. 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (le. 
Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producors’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in cortain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (le. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) le. (1s. 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol: I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.M.B. 54.) Ie. (18. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s. (1s. 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (1s. 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empiro and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 28, (28. 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) ls. (1s. 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) le. (1s. 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to ‘lime and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1a, (1s. 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s, (23. 
Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28. 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1903. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 
Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) : 1s. (1s. 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1s. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) 1s. (1s. 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (1s. 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is. (1s. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (1s. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
LEEWARD ISLANDS FOR 1932. 


I—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Colony of the Leeward Islands, with a total area of 704 
square miles, consists of a number of islands belonging partly to 
the Lesser Antilles and partly to the Greater Antilles. Antigua, 
Barbuda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), Nevis, and Montserrat lie 
between West longitude 61 and 63, and around North latitude 17, 
but Dominica is about 100 miles to the south, separated by the 
French island of Guadeloupe from the rest. The Virgin Islands, 
Sombrero, and Anguilla on the other hand lie some distance away 
to the north-west. The Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mont- 
serrat, and Dominica are mostly volcanic in origin with mountains 
rising to 1,780, 3,711, 3,596, 3,002, and 4,550 feet respectively, while 
Antigua, Barbuda, and Anguilla are sedimentary and are subject 
to drought. 


All the islands are refreshed by the cooling trade winds, though 
Dominica, with its heavy intervening mountain system, becomes 
very hot and steamy at certain times of the year. The average 
rainfall for 1932 was as follows :—Antigua 66 inches, St. Kitts 
77 inches, Dominica 80 inches, Montserrat 78 inches, Virgin Islands 
88-5 inches. The year was distinctly a “wet” year. The mean 
temperature is about 80 degrees F. 


Politically the Colony is divided into five Presidencies, (a) An- 
tigua, with Barbuda and Redonda, (b) St. Christopher-Nevis, with 
Anguilla, (¢) Dominica, (d) Montserrat, and (e) the British Virgin 
Islands (which are in close proximity to the American Virgin 
Islands). These five Presidencies have been united and separated 
at various times in their history, and were finally federated in 1871 
by an Imperial Act. A Commission, consisting of General Sir 
Charles Fergusson, Bt., G.C.B., Sir Charles Orr, K.C.M.G., with 
Mr. McNeill Campbell of the Colonial Office as Secretary, was sent 
out at the end of 1932 to report upon the possibilities of closer union 
of the Leeward Islands with other West Indian Colonies. 

From a historical point of view the Leeward Islands Colony is 
probably the most interesting in the Empire. 

St. Kitts was the first island in the West Indies to be systematic- 
ally colonized by the English, Sir Thomas Warmer, captain of the 
King’s Body Guard, bringing out a number of farmers and artizans 
for that purpose in 1623. In 1666, 1689, and 1782 it was captured. 
by the French, and in the latter year the famous defence of Brim- 
stone Hill took place, a gallant action which ultimately enabled 
Rodney to defeat the French fleet at ‘“‘ The Saints’ and save the 
then Colonial Empire. 
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In Nevis in 1787, Nelson, then aged 25 and acting as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Leeward Islands Naval Station, married the young 
and attractive widow Nisbet, who survived him. In 1757 Alexander 
Hamilton, the founder of the American Constitution, was born in 
Nevis, the son of a Scottish planter. 


Antigua is the headquarters of the Colony, the residence of the 
Governor, and also of the Archbishop of the West Indies. The 
island was settled by Sir Thomas Warner’s son in 1632, and only 
once, in 1666, was it captured by the French. At Antigua is the 
historic old Naval Dockyard, first built in 1725, where Nelson lived 
between 1785 and 1787. It lies in a romantic narrow inlet, English 
Harbour, and is to-day just as it was left when the last of the old 
frigates was warped out. Efforts are now being made to preserve 
the ruined buildings so that it may be an Empire memorial to the 
Navy of the famous days of “ England’s wooden w: 


Dominica was originally declared as neutral eartae between 
the French and English, but became English by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763. In 1771 it was made a separate Colony, but was rejoined 
to the Leeward Islands in 1832. During that period, however, it 
was captured and held by the French for five years until restored 
to England by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. 

In 1805 the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry (the old 46th) 
and the local Militia distinguished themselves in a gallant resistance 
to General La Grange and a great invading force. 


Montserrat was settled by Sir Thomas Warner in 1632, but was 
captured (and subsequently restored) by the French in 1666 and 
1782. 

The Virgin Islands were first settled by Dutch farmers, who 
became buccaneers in 1648. English buccaneers drove them out in 
1666, and in 1672 the islands were absorbed into the Leeward 
Islands Colony. But for a long time ‘‘ Dead Man’s Chest,” Anegada, 
and other islands were the haunts of pirates. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


There is one Governor-in-Chief of the Colony, and his repre- 
sentatives in the Presidencies of St. Christopher-Nevis and Dominica 
are styled Administrators, and in those of Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands, Commissioners. 

The Colony possesses Federal Executive and Legislative Councils, 
the members of the former and the official members of the latter 
being appointed by the Crown, while the unofficial members of the 
Federal or General Legislative Council (three each from Antigua 
and St. Christopher-Nevis, two from Dominica, and one from 
Montserrat) are elected by and from the nominated unofficial 
members of the Legislatures of their respective Presidencies. There 
is also a nominated unofficial member for the Virgin Islands on the 
General Legislative Council. 
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Each Presidency has an Executive and Legislative Council, with 
the exception of the Virgin Islands, which has only an Executive 
Council. The Presidential Legislative Councils have concurrent 
legislative powers with the General Legislative Council on specified 
subjects so far as their “ Ordinances” are not repugnant to the 
* Acts.” of the latter. Each Legislative Council is limited to three 
years’ duration. 


The Antigua Legislative Council, previously partly elected and 
partly nominated, passed an Act in 1898 abrogating itself and 
substituting the Crown Colony system. By an Ordinance of 1910 
the duration of the Council is limited to three years. 


The St. Kitts and Nevis forms of Legislative Council, partly 
elected and partly nominated, were abolished by an Act of 1878, 
and the Crown Colony system substituted. 


The Dominica Legislative Council, like the Antigua one, was 
changed to the Crown Colony form in 1898, but in 1924 an Ordinance 
was passed allowing for the election of four of the unofficial members. 


The Montserrat Legislative Council was changed to the Crown 
Colony system in 1866. 


There has been no Legislative Council in the Virgin Islands since 
1902. 


Municipal Government.—In Antigua (St. John’s) there is a (partly 
unofficial) municipal body called the ‘‘ City Commissioners”; in 
Dominica (Roseau and Portsmouth) there is a partly elected Town 
Board in the former place, and a nominated Town Board in the 
latter. 


III.—POPULATION. 


The estimated population on 31st December, 1932, was as 
follows :— 





Area Principal Town 
(Sq. miles). (approximate 
population). 
Antigua... .... 31,162 108 ‘St. John’s (7,000). 
Barbuda Mes 982 60 —_ 
St. Kitts... «- 18,730 68 Basseterre (9,000). 
Nevis... .» 12,899 50 Charlestown (1,200). 
Anguilla . 5,101 35 — 
Dominica ws 44,108 305 Roseau (7,500). 
Montserrat -. 12,880 32 Plymouth (1,800). 
Virgin Islands .... 5,209 58 Road Town (400). 
Total --- 131,066 716 
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The decennial census of 1931 was not taken in view of the financial 
condition of the Colony in that year, but the members of the different 
races at the time of the previous census were as stated below, and 
although the population has now generally increased it is probable 
that the proportions are about the same. 


St. Kitts- Mont- Virgin 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica.  serrat. Islands. 
White 914 1,219 556 112 36 
Coloured ... 3,999 6,204 = 11,563 2,503 —«1, 158 
Black ++ 24,854 30,791 24,940 9,505 3,888 
The birth and death rates per 1,000 are as follows :— 
Infant 
Birth-rate. Death-rate. Mortality. 
Antigua and Barbud: 38-1 20-0 93 
St.Kitts ...  ... 43-9 27-5 166-7 
Nevis ... 28-8 12-3 102-2 
Anguilla 40-8 8-5 52-8 
Dominica 36-6 18-02 87-78 
Montserrat 37-8 15-3 156 
Virgin Islands 39-65 23-31 136 
Infantile mortality for the past five years has been as follows :— 
; 1928. . 1929. 1980. 1931. 1982. 
Antigua and Barbuda... 194 151 191 185 93 
St. Kitts Rt we. §=805 200 186 185 167 
Nevis .. 287 204 156 186 102 
Anguilla 114 71 130 92 53 
Dominica 142 198 124 170 88 
Montserrat 143 113 78 172 89 
Virgin Islands 105 61 83 101 136 


The emigration and immigration figures of the Colony about balance 
during recent years. Before the embargo on free emigration to the 
United States, Cuba, and Curacao, the emigration figures con- 
siderably outnumbered those of immigration. There is still a 
certain amount of emigration for work on the sugar estates in the 
Dominican Republic, but it is seasonal and the men usually return 


the same year. 


The Colony, which from November to May is only semi-tropical, 
is gradually becoming known as a health resort, and more visitors 
are coming yearly, especially during the winter months, from the 
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IV.—HEALTH. 


General. 


United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States of America. 
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Good hospitals are established in the principal centres, and there 
are twenty-three Government Medical Officers stationed through- 
out the Colony. There is also a system of village dispensaries. 
Water supplies in most of the islands are good and plentiful. 
Legislation regarding bakeries and dairies is in force, and the meat 
markets are regularly inspected. The ordinary diseases found in 
tropical countries prevail, but not usually in a serious form. There 
is a central Lunatic Asylum (130 patients) at Antigua, and Leper 
Homes at Antigua (32 patients) and St. Kitts (50 patients). Cases 
of ankylostomiasis, filariasis, dysentery, yaws, and malaria are 
found in varying numbers, the latter being more marked in 1932 
owing to the excessive rainfall in that year. 


Tuberculosis and venereal diseases are frequently found among 
the poorer classes, but special clinics have lately been established 
with very satisfactory results. — 


Infant welfare has received much attention recently, and creches 
have been set up in many centres. The teeth of the school children 
in the larger islands have also been receiving special care from 
travelling dentists subsidized by the Government. Homes for the 
aged and infirm are now established in Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
and Dominica. 


Antigua. 


The Health Campaign, paid for from Colonial Development 
funds and under the guidance of Maj.-General Barrow, C.B., has 
continued its excellent work. The bacteriological laboratory, which 
was part of the scheme, has been found most useful. There were 
2,287 examinations made, 868 of which were blood films for malaria, 
496 Kahn tests, 191 differential blood counts, 39 Widal tests, and 
various other tests. 


The venereal diseases clinic, established in the denser quarter of 
the town, has continued its good work, but the people still need 
educating as to the desirability of avoiding quack and harmful 
remedies. 


Infant welfare is arranged for at the central creche (a voluntary 
organization) in St. John’s and at three Government creches in the 
villages of All Saints, Bolans, and Cedar Grove. These creches are 
usually full. Free dental inspection and treatment at the Govern- 
ment schools has been continued and is a very valuable adjunct to 
the child welfare of the community. 


Sanitation—¥orty communal latrines have been established in 
the villages, and the people are slowly but surely being educated 
into more sanitary habits. Additional concrete drains have been 
laid down in some of the villages. Two extra Sanitary Inspectors 
have been engaged, and the others have been given special courses 
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of instruction. All the above, with the exception of the St. John’s 
creche, are activities of the Colonial Development Fund health 
campaign, which unfortunately has to terminate in the middle of 
1933. As far as is possible it is being arranged for the local Govern- 
ment to continue to finance these sections of the work. 


Mortality and disease—There were 1,224 births and 642 deaths 
during the year. Towards the end of the year, owing to the ab- 
normal rains, there occurred an epidemic of malaria, which fortu- 
nately only lasted a few months. There were 3,200 cases during 
the year, with 49 deaths in all. Special measures were taken as 
follows :—25 additional sanitary staff were engaged and a thorough 
cleaning up and drainage in the villages was made. All stagnant 
water was treated with Paris green or oil. Quinine was freely 
distributed without charge. Most of the cases were of the sub- 
tertian type. There was very little spleen enlargement, but almost 
invariably gastric symptoms, and there was a good deal of acute 
nephritis. There were some cerebral cases, but not a single case of 
blackwater fever. Excellent results were obtained in the severer 
cases by intra-muscular injections of quinine. 


Hospital.—There is a good modern hospital, with 80 beds (capable 
of more if required). It has an X-ray room. There were 538 males 
and 605 females admitted during the year. The average duration 
in hospital was 15 days. There were 94 deaths. The number of 
major operations was 153, and minor operations 232. There were 
21 ophthalmic cases and 6 cases of eclampsia. 


Home for the aged and infirm (Fiennes Institute).—65 males and 
57 females were admitted. There were 66 deaths, chiefly from 
diseases incidental to old age. 


Dispensaries.—There are now fourteen Government dispensaries 
in Antigua and one in Barbuda. There are 26 Government District 
Nurses, who are also midwives. 

There is a Quarantine Station and, as already mentioned, a Leper 
Home and a Lunatic Asylum, the latter being a Federal institution. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


As in Antigua, there is a Health Officer (Dr. E. P. Minett), 
temporarily paid from Colonial Development funds. His activi- 
ties have been somewhat curtailed by lack of funds, but lately a 
grant has been made to establish a bacteriological laboratory on 
somewhat the same lines as in Antigua. He is also about to start 
a venereal diseases clinic. 


Infant welfare in 1932 was continued on well-organized lines under 
the supervision of a Government Matron, assisted by local com- 
mittees. There are two creches in Basseterre and others at Old 
Road, Sandy Point, St. Paul’s, and Cayon villages. 
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Mortality and Disease—1932 was not an abnormal year as regards 
disease, and with the exception that malaria was somewhat prevalent 
in Nevis the Presidency as a whole was in a healthy condition. 
There were 709 deaths and 1,402 births. Still-births numbered 84. 


Hospitals—There is a central hospital at Basseterre, 91 beds 
(including a 6-bed maternity annexe), and a useful emergency 
hospital (16 beds) at Sandy Point. There are also hospitals at 
Nevis (40 beds) and at Anguilla (8 beds). Dispensaries are provided 
in various parts of the medical districts. Homes for the aged and 
infirm are established at Basseterre (50 beds) and at Nevis (12 beds). 
There is a Leper Home (50 inmates) in the Sandy Point district. 

Staff—sSt. Kitts is divided into four medical districts and Nevis 
into two. The Medical Officer at Anguilla is also the Resident 
Magistrate. There are 23 District Nurses, who are also midwives. 
There are several Sanitary Inspectors. Additional dispensaries are 
established in various parts of the districts. 


Dominica. 


The services of the Health Officer, paid from Colonial Develop- 
ment funds, terminated in March, since when the general adminis- 
tration of health matters has been taken on by the Chief Medical 
Officer. 

There is a creche established in Roseau and also a special Infant 
Welfare Centre in Portsmouth. 

Mortality and Disease—There were 1,617 births (including 102 
still-born) and 694 deaths during the year. Malaria was again 
somewhat prominent and 75 deaths were attributed to it, but it was 
less prevalent than in 1931. 

Hospitals.—There is a central hospital in Roseau with 103 beds ; 
1,252 patients were admitted during the year. At Portsmouth 
Hospital (33 beds) 415 patients were admitted. At Marigot (6 beds) 
138 patients were admitted. At Grand Bay (4 beds) 84 patients 


were admitted. There is also a home for the aged and infirm at | 


Roseau. There are 19 dispensaries distributed among the medical 
districts. 

Staff—There are four District Medical Officers under a Chief 
Medical Officer (who is also the Superintendent of the Roseau 
Hospital). There are three District Nurses, who are also midwives, 
and four Sanitary Inspectors, one for each medical district. 

During the year, two new wards, provided from Colonial Develop- 
ment funds, were established at the Roseau Hospital, one for 
maternity cases (16 beds) and one for tuberculosis cases (10 beds). 
These should prove very valuable additions to the Hospital. 


Montserrat. 


Mortality and Disease——There were 487 births and 197 deaths 
during the year. The year was a healthy one and no special epi- 
demics were recorded. There were 15 deaths from tuberculosis and 
8 from typhoid fever. 
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Hospitals, etc—The new Hospital, built in 1930, continued to 
prove most valuable. There is also a home for the aged and infirm 
in the island, and a Quarantine Station. 

Infant welfare —The Hospital Matron periodically travels about 
the island helping and inspecting the work of the two District 
Nurse-Midwives. It is to be regretted that funds would not allow 
a continuance of the visiting Dentist for the Government schools. 


Staff—Two Medical Officers divide the medical work of the 
island and also supervise the sanitation, which is directly under 
Sanitary Inspectors. 

Virgin Islands. 


Mortality and: Disease—There were 209 births and 117 deaths 
(10 being still-births) during the year. In the latter half of the 
year, owing to abnormal rains, there occurred, as in other Presi- 
dencies, an epidemic of malaria, 49 cases being admitted to hospital. 
There were 19 deaths from this disease (two being hospital cases) 
throughout the Presidency. Anegada Island, however, had no cases. 
The disease was of the malignant type and was frequently associ- 
ated with acute nephritis and jaundice. Splenic enlargement was 
found in about half the cases. 


Hospitals—The only hospital, at Roadtown, with 9 beds, had 
186 cases of various accidents and illnesses admitted, averaging ten 
days’ duration in hospital, with 12 deaths. One major dnd nineteen 
minor operations were performed. 


Staff.—The Medical Staff of the Presidency consists of a District 
Medical Officer, a Hospital Matron with two Nurses, and a Dis- 
penser at Anegada Island. The Police Corporal is the Sanitary 
Inspector. 

V.—HOUSING. 
Antigua. 

There are no building societies in the Colony, and in view of 
the unsuitable type of hut existing in most of the villages and in 
the town slums, an application was made to the Colonial Develop- 
ment Advisory Committee towards the end of 1929 for assistance 
in connection with a Housing Scheme for Antigua ; and a grant of 
£6,500 with a loan of a similar amount was made from the Colonial 
Development Fund. A model village, subsequently named the St. 
Johnston Village, was started in 1930, and this has been developed 
in a very satisfactory manner during 1931 and 1932, there now 
being a good-sized village with seven tree-lined roads, a school, 
post office, and recreation ground. The development of this village 
is still going on. There are also a District Nurse and a Rural 
Constable resident there. The houses are mainly of the standard 
type (reinforced concrete, with three rooms and a verandah, also 
a separate kitchen and latrine for each house) built from the Colonial 
Development Fund money, but respectable persons are encouraged 
to put up other houses for themselves provided that the 
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house is of sufficiently good size and quality. The house plots are 
each 100 ft. by 50 ft. The Colonial Development Fund houses are 
sold on the hire-purchase system, at 10s. a month, extending over 
a period of 20 years but with the option of paying off the whole or 
any portion at any earlier period with a proportionate discount 
allowed. The scheme is a “revolving” one, and instalment 
moneys are set aside to build further houses. Rules made under 
the Antigua Housing Ordinance of 1930 govern the conditions. 
These houses are attractive looking and are earthquake, hurricane, 
and fire proof. They are also very sanitary and easily disinfected. 
Special arrangements are made for permanent ventilation, notice- 
ably absent in most of the other small houses, especially when all 
doors and windows are kept shut at night as is the custom. In 
addition to the model village, similar houses under the same scheme 
have been erected on the Antigua Land Settlement area at Green- 
castle, and also at the village of All Saints and in other places. 
One of the most valuable aspects of the scheme is that it has already 
proved to be an encouragement and incentive to others of the 
artisan and peasant class to build new houses for themselves, and 
a@ much improved type of house is rapidly springing up over the 
island, even during these years of financial depression. 


St. Kitts. 


A model housing scheme was started here early in 1929 under 
Ordinance 1 of that year; and in 1930 it was combined with a 
scheme financed from Colonial Development funds on lines similar 
to the one in Antigua. These houses, somewhat smaller than those 
of Antigua, cost £122 each excluding the price of the land, and are 
sold on the hire-purchase system at 10s. a month over a period of 
fifteen years. 

Dominica. 

In Dominica there is as yet no definite housing scheme. In 1930 
it was recommended to the Dominica Government that a scheme 
similar to those of Antigua and St. Kitts should be started, but after 
consideration it was reported from Dominica that other matters 
‘were more pressing, and that in any event the labouring classes were 
in different circumstances from those of Antigua and St. Kitts, and 
in most cases already had suitable houses on their own plots of 
land. Eventually, however, a modified scheme costing £750 for the 
purchase of 25 steel frames for home-made single-room wooden huts 
of 12 ft. by 10 ft. was proposed by the Dominica authorities, but this 
was not approved by the Colonial Development Advisory Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that a revised scheme will in due course be 
prepared, but at the present time it is inadvisable to burden any of 
the Presidencies with additions to the public debt, nor are the 
people in a position to incur financial liabilities. There is no doubt, 
however, that some of the villages, especially Pointe Michel, are 
badly in need of model houses and a town-planning system. 
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Montserrat. 


In 1930 a Loan of £5,000 was approved from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund for a model housing scheme on lines somewhat similar 
to those of Antigua and St. Kitts. Small two-roomed reinforced 
concrete cottages, each 16 ft. by 10 ft., are being built at a cost of 
£50 each and sold on the hire-purchase system spread over twenty 
years or less at the purchaser’s option. Some of the houses are 
situated on a piece of town extension land formally opened by the 
Governor in May, 1932. 


Virgin Islands. 


Nearly all the people are of the agricultural peasant class, with 
their own wooden houses, of a fairly good type and averaging 20 ft. 
by 165 ft. in size, situated on their own pieces of land. There is 
only one small township, Road Town, with no overcrowding. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
General. 


Sugar, cotton, limes, coconuts, cocoa, and table vegetables are the 
chief products of the Leeward Islands. Climatic conditions, and a 
generally heavy and well-distributed rainfall, were favourable to 
the 1932 crops throughout the Colony, but the prices realized were 
very low and discouraging. The following table summarizes the 
produce of the whole Colony for 1932 compared with the preceding 
year. It excludes some of the less important products :— 


Quantities. Value in £. 

1931. 1982. 1931. 1932. 
Sugar (toms)... «. «.. ~—-:17,000 39,137 146,110 379,582 
Molasses (gals.) weve 624,000 1,217,105 6,474 15,753 
Cotton (Ib.) «ewe 885,100 414,711 43,198 18,125 
Cotton Seed (tons) .. 711 176 2,642 121 
Lime juice, raw (gals.) 116,100 92,959 4,977 4,439 
Lime oil, distilled (Ib.) oe 14,445 12,226 21,767 17,079 
Lime oil, ecuelled (Ib). a 2,644 617 5,780 677 
Limes, fresh (barrels)... .... 11,357 9,147 13,799 11,187 
Coconuts Wao ae dA, 98255 201,510 657 865 
Copra (Ib.) eS) Sree ae 45,500 107,107 269 1,112 
Cocoa (Ib.) ws see 218,778 269,099 1,598 1,837 
Bay Oil(Ib.) ... 4. «17,788 20,915 4,539 3,683 
Mangoes (boxes) ese a 4,006 6,743 1,043 1,496 
Oranges (barrels) ease Sere 1,757 6,583 1,329 2,236 
Grape fruit (crates) ... 0... 1,531 3,954 798 1,937 
Avocado Pears (crates) ws 670 1,254 201 276 
Tomatoes (crates of 20 lb.) ... 17,331 26,229 2,962 4,481 
Onions (Ib.) ws eee 21,688 131,814 227 874 
Tamarinds (barrels) ... —... 401 520 377 456 
Rum (gals.) eevee 1,380 11,520 252 1,587 
Salt (tons), eee 2,316 759 1,668 655 
Cattle eis Sscgs “lee ee 575 se 3,155 - 


Sheep 0. eee eee te 195 _— —- - 
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Antigua. 


There are two modern sugar factories, one at Gunthorpes, owned 
by the Antigua Sugar Factory Company (Henckel, Dubuisson Co.), 
and one at Bendals owned by the South Western Estates Company. 
The capacity of the former is approximately 22,000 tons and of the 
latter 4,000 tons. There were 19,168 tons of crystal sugar, of 
approximately 96° polarization, manufactured during 1932, as well 
as a small quantity of muscovado sugar at a minor factory. (The 
Antigua Sugar Factory is a 14-roller mill and can make a ton of 
sugar from less than 8 tons of cane.) The average yield of cane 
per acre was 194 tons. There were also 758,000 gallons of molasses 
made. The sugar is sold either to England or to Canada to be 
refined. The gyrotiller plough, bought for £6,000 the previous year 
by the Antigua Sugar Factory, with some assistance from the 
Colonial Development Fund, was not able to work to its full capacity 
owing to the saturated nature of the land in 1932, but what it did 
do was considered as highly satisfactory. The Antigua Sugar 
Factory owns about 38 miles of 2} ft. gauge and the Bendals 
Factory about 8 miles of 2 ft. gauge railway, to bring in the canes 
from the estates over the island. Estates vary between 80 and 
400 acres (reaping area). The factory makes a first payment of 
54 per cent. on the f.0.b. price of sugar, and finally distributes half 
the profits. The approximate cost of production per ton of sugar 
is fairly constant as regards the manufacturing expenditure, which 
has been brought down by the Antigua Sugar Factory to about 
£2 14s. 8d., but with regard to the growing of the cane the cost 
varies considerably, and in a year of poor cane-yields the planting 
costs will rise to a very much higher figure than in a year when the 
yield per acre is high. 

The Agricultural Department had an exceptionally busy year in 
1932 owing to the general extension of agricultural activities through- 
out the island, due to the good rainfall, coupled with the full develop- 
ment of the new Experimental Station and the Land Settlement 
scheme. From the Experimental Station 211,156 sugar-cane cut- 
tings were distributed in Antigua, and also by special request 754 
cuttings were sent to other islands. Likewise, 26,770 tomato, 
8,700 onion, and 493 lime seedlings were distributed, the latter 
being mostly grafted or budded. A great deal of nursery work was 
carried on at the Station, and also many varietal and cultural sugar- 
cane experiments. Experiments at this Station tend to show that 
the “ flat’ method of cane planting is more likely to germinate 
under wet conditions and the “ vertical’ method under dry condi- 
tions. Careful experiments were also made with different kinds of 
artificial and natural manures and their applications to different 
types of soils. The introduction of the fly parasite Lyxophaga 
Diatraeae (commenced in the previous year to keep down the moth 
borer Diatraea saccharalis) appears to be most successful, and the 
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final result is awaited with considerable confidence. The reduction 
of the moth borer pest should make a very great difference to the 
island’s sugar output. This work is carried on under Mr. H. E. 
Box, from Farnham Royal, being part of Dr. Myers’ insect pest 
work in the West Indies, and is financed from Colonial Development 
funds. 


Although a very good year for the growth of vegetable foods for 
the people and for the sugar-cane crop, 1932 was not a satisfactory 
year for the minor agricultural industries, owing to the financial 
depression in purchasing countries. 852 crates (17,040 lb.) of 
choice tomatoes were shipped to Canada at the beginning of the year, 
but the sale prices hardly paid for the cost of production. Sea 
island cotton not only suffered from the abnormal rainfall and from 
pink boll worm, but the amount that was produced (35,300 lb. 
grown from 500 acres) remained unsold throughout the year. The 
bulk of the cotton crop is grown by peasants and is purchased on a 
co-operative basis at a central ginnery. A first payment is made 
on the nominal prices ruling in England and ultimately 75 per cent. 
of the profits are paid over as a bonus. 


It is unfortunate that in 1932 the financial results of the minor 
industries were not satisfactory, but this was due to abnormal 
world conditions. In normal times there is no reason why these 
minor industries should not flourish, and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that they should be encouraged, as there is a very grave risk 
in Antigua having all its eggs in one basket, and if the sugar industry 
should at any time collapse the whole population would be in a 
desperate position. At present some 17,000 acres (out of about 
19,000 acres which are cultivated in the whole island) are under 
sugar, 97 per cent. of the exports are sugar, and about 90 per cent. 
of the labouring population are directly or indirectly dependent on 
sugar. 

For this reason a Peasants’ Land Settlement Committee was set 
up in 1929, under the chairmanship of the Governor, and early in 
1930 a grant of £3,000 and a loan of £3,000 were obtained from the 
Colonial Development Fund to acquire and sub-divide certain large 
estates. Greencastle, Mathews, and Bedgebury were purchased, @ 
total area of some 1,700 acres, and during the next two years these 
were surveyed, drained, and partly ploughed; and then peasant 
families were placed on the allotments, which were—like the Housing 
Scheme—on the hire-purchase system. By the end of 1932 most of 
Greencastle and portions of Mathews and Bedgebury were taken 
up in approximately 5-acre lots, and in a number of cases model 
cottages on the lots were also erected at the request of the allottees. 
The Government Agricultural Experimental Station was transferred 
to Greencastle so that it might become a visible model and lesson 
to the settlers surrounding it, and in addition to this, a special 
model allotment was made in the neighbourhood, and planted up, 
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and careful records of revenue and expenditure taken, by the 
Agricultural Department. The Agricultural Superintendent and 
his officers pay constant visits to the peasants’ holdings, and at 
intervals the Superintendent gives lectures at the Station to the 
peasants on practical agriculture. He also gives periodical agri- 
cultural lectures to the school teachers of the island, which they 
can pass on to the children in the schools. By this means it is hoped 
to establish in early life the rudiments of agricultural training among 
the labouring population. By the end of 1932 ninety-four family 
holdings were in full occupation at Greencastle and sixty-four at 
the Mathews-Bedgebury settlements. Many others have been 
applied for. Some of the peasants at the latter have availed them- 
selves of the gyrotiller plough, which is hired out, with its mechanics, 
at the rate of £2 an acre. 


The following table shows the relative production of the principal 
crops in Antigua over a period of five years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 19381. 1932. 


Sugar (tons) ass oh «19,668 10,755 18,267 4,977 19,168 
» (value)... tes £ 255,684 139,815 189,429 48,197 182,116 
»» acreage of cane reaped ... 9,731 8,885 9,155 7,865 7,936 
Molasses (gals.) aa -- 573,300 270,800 40,000 33,758 757,701 
» (value) ... as £ _ 1,956 1,482 715 = 12,782 
Cotton (Ib.) aH wes -- 17,700 61,540 72,497 131,700 22,500 
» (value) ... zs £ 1,770 5,641 5,190 6,585 936 
Cotton Seed (tons) Bod Lie 204 31 20 60 _ 
* » (value)... £ 110 161 75 360 _ 
Lime Juice, raw (gals.) ate 840 1,120 a — 1,280 
» 9993, (value) £ 42 56 _ _- 15 
Lime Juice, concentrated (gals.) 2,350 1,440 300 = ee. 
a * (value) £ 457 300 32 _ = 
Lime Oil, distilled (Ib.) es — — 288 432 1,008 
» oo (Value) t3 OS a 416 438 3,808 
Limes, fresh (barrels) ... on — 190 214 51 173 
3 » (value)... £ - 238 214 47 144 
Tomatoes (crates of 20 1b.) ... _ _ cee 365 815 
S6 (value) See £ _ == _ 130 196 
Onions (Ib. or crates of 50 Ib.) 1,650 11,850 371 a= 1,805 
crates. crates. crates, 
(value) ... a £ _ 148 185 _ 574 
Tamarinds (barrels) . tee _ _ 1,641 397 520 
a (value) As £ 611 4 1,641 348 456 
Coconuts an one tee - _ — = 5,80 
»» (value) Me £ — — _ = B00 
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St. Kitts-Nevis. 


There is one central modern sugar factory, owned by the Basse- 
terre Sugar Factory Company (Henckel, Dubuisson Co.), of a 
capacity of approximately 20,000 tons. It is connected to the 
various sugar estates by a narrow-gauge railway encircling the 
island. 19,969 tons of crystal sugar, a record for the island, of 
approximately 96 degrees polarization, were made from 165,000 
tons of canes reaped from about 6,500 acres, an average yield of 
over 25 tons to the acre. A small quantity of muscovado sugar and 
syrup was produced in Nevis. 


Sea-island cotton, a catch crop between sugar seasons, is the next 
most important product of St. Kitts. Owing to poor prices (about 
1s. a lb.), there was a considerable reduction in the area planted, 
and only 35,000 lb. were produced from 200 acres. 


Nevis and Anguilla are essentially islands of peasant holders, 
who usually find cotton a useful crop, but there, also, the planting 
area was much reduced, 24,000 lb. being grown from 250 acres in 
the former and 26,000 lb. from 218 acres in the latter. 


The new tomato industry, as in Antigua, received a set-back 
from the low prices offering in Canada, and though 29,360 lb. were 
produced early in the year in St. Kitts and 23,620 Ib. in Nevis, the 
area prepared for the 1933 crop was much reduced. 

There are Experimental Stations under the charge of Agricultural 
Officers at St. Kitts, Nevis, and Anguilla, and they all did useful 
work during the year. A Land Settlement scheme, financed from 
Colonial Development funds, has been started in Nevis and a 
smaller one, locally financed, in Anguilla. 

The following table shows the relative production of the principal 
crops in St. Kitts-Nevis over a period of five years :— 

1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


Sugar (tons) Ses ee + 18,610 12,736 17,637 12,021 —:19,969 
» (value)... oes £ 265,490 150,153 178,654 110,234 197,466 
Molasses (gals.) a2 «++ 339,290 _ 9,495 589,700 459,404 
» (value) ... on £ 1,710 _ _ 5,759 2,971 
Cotton (Ib.) sh ae «+. 488,552 709,619 778,761 245,500 85,018 
» (value) ... one £ 36,038 66,407 65,484 12,364 4,250 
Cotton Seed (tons) ae aes 138 383 364 388 35 
55 » (value)... £ 596 1,317 1,837 1,363 290 
Coconuts vee as «312,648 1,668 16,144 43,900 78,770 
» (value) a £ 2,040 10 00 256 445 
Tomatoes (lb.) ... ibe ay — — — 151,900 53,000 
ai (value) See £ _ _ _ 1,352 524 
Salt (tons) ons red oes 1,394 1,276 1,492 2,316 759 


» (value) .. .. £ 2,613 2873 2,984 2,505 655 
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Dominica. 

For many years the cultivation of the lime fruit was, except for 
@ certain amount of cocoa, almost the sole industry of Dominica. 
Lime products, estimated in the equivalent of barrels of limes, 
reached their zenith in 1921 with 500,000 barrels, but since then 
several hurricanes and two diseases (withertip and red root) have 
played havoc with the trees. On the top of all this, citrate of lime 
is now being made synthetically and Sicilian lemon-juice has largely 
taken the place of Dominican lime-juice. Imperial grants-in-aid 
and agricultural loans have been made to resuscitate the industry. 
The Agricultural Department and the planters have made heroic 
efforts in budding thousands of lime trees on to sour orange stock, 
the results of which are expected to withstand hurricane and disease, 
but it is doubtful whether the old good prices for lime products will 
ever return. Attention in recent years has been much turned to 
other citrus fruits and a useful export trade is developing. All 
fruit, except some going to the United States of America, has to 
pass through a central Government marketing depot, where it is 
cleaned, graded, packed, and marked by means of very modern 
machinery. There is also a good cold-storage plant attached. 

Though there are a few large estates, most of the planting in 
Dominica is carried out on small peasant holdings. A useful 
Experimental Station has been established on the Copt Hall Estate 
and much good agricultural work is also done in a portion of the 
famous Dominica Botanical Gardens. 

The following table shows the relative production of the principal 
crops in Dominica over a period of five years :— 

1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

Limes, total crop estimated as 

“barrels” —... on - 205,000 133,000 114,000 68,000 48,000 


Limes, green or fresh (barrels) 26,830 16,896 17,461 10,867 —8,394 
erase » (value) £ 24,743 23,359 26,191 13,584 10,418 
Lime Juice, raw (gals.) ... 306,090 475,102 195,994 93,255 62,545 


” ane (value)... £ 20,947 47,509 9,800 3,886 2,911 
Lime Juice, concentrated (gals.) 90,731 35,446 45,832 3,211 5,561 


ae es B (value) £ 20,726 8,122 5,729 241 193 
Lime Oil, distilled (Ib.) «. 82,174 30,804 25,667 14,446 11,218 
2 os Py (value) £ 87,192 41,585 34,664 21,668 13,271 
Lime Oil, ecuelled (1b.) cr 7,677 5,256 1,551 2,158 617 
» 2» (value) £ 15,383 17,081 4,216 4,611 677 
Bay Oil(Ib.) ... s,s -«'13,407 «18,349 15,948 17,788 20,915 
vy» (value). wes £ 2,961 4,358 3,987 4,447 3,683 
Oranges (crates and barrels) ... unrecorded 1,604 524 3,214 6,583 
» (value) ... ees £ 9 1,196 424 1,971 2,236 
Grapefruit (crates) Seer a 1,249 917 1,531 3,954 
” (value) Jed £ vy 829 458 767 1,937 
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1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


Avocado Pears (crates) ... + unrecorded 1,568 1,090 670 1,264 
” » (value) ... £ a 817 454 179 276 
Mangoes (crates) Et ees ‘s 5,309 3,363 4,006 6,743 
y (value)... wes £ “ 2,132 1,402 995 «1,496 
Cocoa (Ib.) ote eee see _ 275,145 409,536 218,773 269,099 
» (value)... ies 3,999 6,826 1,595 1,837 
Coconuts sss ase vee, 258,217 63,662 = 96,802 50,355 116,840 
» (value) one £ 1,058 199 404 344 384 
Copra (Ib.) $e% aes «+ 184,496 57,223 113,831 45,526 107,107 
» (value) ase see £ 3,156 390 1,067 351 1,112 
Rum (gals.) joe 403 54 68 1,380 ~—‘11,620 
» (value) aaa eat £ 66 12 16 252 1,587 
Vanilla (Ib.) aes fs ren 2,964 3,650 1,678 114 1,974 
» (value)... ws. £ 716 730 2,112 29 395 
Bananas (bunches) 488 2,453 1,656 9,019 


I 


» (value) ies 61 368 154-422 


Montserrat. 


The very rainy year of 1932, though favourable to sugar and 
certain fruit and vegetable crops in the Colony, was unfavourable 
to the sea-island cotton on which Montserrat so much depends. 
The acreage planted was reduced to 1,500, and the yield was only 
125 lb. to the acre. In addition to this, the prices were very low, 
averaging about 10d. per lb. for lint. The lime crop, from 1,000 
acres, was, however, more favourable and the export trade to 
Canada was extended. The tomato exports to Canada were large, 
22,764 crates, but here again the prices made the industry barely 
worth while. 50 acres were put in onions. Montserrat is essentially 
an island of peasant holders, 94 per cent. of the land-owners having 
less than 10 acres. There are only 38 owners of over 100 acres. 
The following table shows the relative production of the principal 
crops in Montserrat over a period of five years :— 

1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 


Cotton (1b.) a> Se +. 863,025 616,389 709,061 400,389 187,131 
+ (value) on £ 74,637 68,900 653,009 24,249 12,939 
» acreage planted ... tee 3,400 1,500 
Cotton Seed (tons) aa te 198 145 208 263 141 
» =~ ~6((value) £ 926 926 ~=—s«1,024 919 437 
Limes, Green or fresh (barrels) 56 40 _ 292 580 
oH ey » (value) £ 28 26 _ 148 625 
Lime Juice, raw (gals.) .. =«:17,008 «1,838 — 22,840 29,134 
3 ‘s +» (value) £ 639 140 _ 1,091 1,453 
Lime Juice, concentrated (gals.) 1,785 _ = ae _ 
mo” ” (value) £ 440 _ Eat ao = 
Tomatoes (crates of 20 lb.) ... 213 = 19,319 16,966 22,764 
” ” »» (value) £ 53 377 3,307, 2,882 
Onions (1b.) ase oes! +» 204,015 161,300 72,280 21,600 41,564 


», (value) ..  o.. £ 1478 1,104 400 179 300 
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Virgin Islands. 


A certain amount of sugar is produced, and either consumed or 
converted into rum for local consumption. Cotton was grown a 
few years ago, but with the fall in prices interest ceased, and the 
pink boll worm is now too prevalent to hope for much result. A 
tobacco industry was started about ten years ago and a fair quality 
of local cigars was produced, but the prices proved unremunerative 
and the industry ceased last year. Until two years ago the people 
of the British Virgin Islands found a useful market for their cattle 
and vegetable produce in St. Thomas, where an American Naval 
Station was established, but on this being removed, and on partial 
restrictions being placed against the importation of British live- 
stock, trade with that island has become stagnant, and the British 
Virgin islanders can now only find a scanty livelihood in producing 
a few vegetables, cattle and goats for export to the remoter islands. 
They also do a certain amount of fishing. Weather conditions, too, 
are against them, as the rainfall is normally not large and, these 
small islands being mountainous, any rain that falls runs off too 
rapidly into the sea. 

Practically all the land is peasant-owned. 


Livestock or THE LEEWaRD ISLANDS. 


Although mechanical ploughs are being found very suitable for 
the hard clay soils of Antigua, cattle will be for a long time needed 
as plough and draught animals in that island and also in St. Kitts- 
Nevis and Dominica. In the former island a mixed strain with 
imported Mysore or zebu blood has been found very useful. Horses 
are principally in use by the planters and overseers for riding about 
the estates. Mules are to a certain extent used for ploughing in 
both St. Kitts and Antigua. Donkeys are largely the means of 
transport of the labouring classes. Sheep are only required for the 
meat markets, and are usually of poor quality. Goats, pigs, and 
poultry are bred in large quantities for food purposes by the 
labouring classes. 

In Antigua and St. Kitts there are qualified Government veter- 
inary surgeons, who inspect all livestock on importation, examine 
market animals before and after slaughter, and periodically examine 
milking cattle. They also look after the health of all horses and 
mules belonging to the Government. They are allowed private 
practice among the estates of the island. In Antigua two fatal 
cases of equine tetanus occurred during 1932 and there were a number 
of cases of tuberculous disease in cattle. There were 3,299 animals 
slaughtered in the public market at St. John’s, and 355 organs were 
condemned for disease or injury. There were 322 certificates issued 
for healthy milking cows. There were 424 new importations of 
animals into Antigua during the year, including 11 horses, 60 cattle, 
and 198 sheep. 
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VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The total values of the imports and exports of the Colony for the 
past five years have been as follows :— 














1928. 1929. 1930. 19381. 1982. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports from United Kingdom $257,214 275,441 237,911 210,508 246,592 
» 9 Canada ... +» 202,990 225,472 184,860 138,943 107,346 
»  » Restof Empire... 125,076 144,957 116,323 96,280 87,966 
» 9» United States of 
America. 209,968 210,609 175,699 132,584 80,797 
» 9s Other foreign 42,844 60,577 43,105 40,789 28,787 
countries. 
Total 838,092 917,056 757,898 619,104 551,488 
Exports to United Kingdom 574,028 412,845 239,200 81,990 296,062 
» 9» Canada oes 153,597 54,270 271,796 + 128,560 114,047 
» »» Rest of Empire 25,461 26,820 23,837 25,410 26,076 
» 9: United States of 87,602 105,773 66,050 33,157 33,452 
America. 
2» 9, Other foreign 14,500 12,491 11,971 17,125 13,626 
countries. 
Total 855,188 612,199 612,854 286,242 483,263 
Percentage of value of exported 61 48 60 58 82 


sugar to total exports. 


From the above it will be seen that sugar forms the bulk of the 
Colony’s exports, and that any lowering of the value of sugar 
exports, due to hurricane, drought, or low prices, is at once reflected 
not only in the total export trade but automatically in the import 
trade, because there is less money in circulation. 1931 was a 
particularly bad year due to drought and, of course, low prices, 
and in consequence there was less money to spend in 1932. The 
percentages of imports are as follows, to the nearest unit :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 

percent. percent. percent. percent. percent. 
United Kingdom 31 30 31 34 45 
Canada dee: 24 24 24 22 19 
Rest of the Empire... 15 16 16 15 16 
United States of America 25 23 23 21 15 
Other foreign countries ... 5 6 6 7 5 


The fall in imports from the United States of America and the 
corresponding increase in imports from the United Kingdom is very 
satisfactory from the Imperial point of view, but owing to the 
lesser rate of import duty the revenues of the Colony have suffered. 
The trade with the United Kingdom in motor-cars, shoes, groceries, 
cotton, and fancy goods might be still further developed, but not 
by correspondence. Visits of commercial travellers with samples 
are very necessary. 
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The value of the total trade of the Colony as well as that of the 
imports and exports is shown in the following table :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
£ £ £ 

1928 Soe soe 838,092 855,188 1,693,280 

1929 wee no 917,056 612,199 1,529,255 

1930 wee wae 757,898 612,854 1,370,752 

1931 eae wes 619,104 286,242 905,346 

1932 oe aes 551,488 483,263 1,034,751 


Since import duties form between 60 and 70 per cent. of the total 
tevenue in this Colony, it is necessary specially to examine the 
position with regard to the imports. 

The value of imports during 1932 as compared with 1931 siege 
a decrease of £67,616. The fall was partly due to less purchasing 
power owing to the small sugar crop in 1931. Imports will probably 
rise again in 1933 consequent on a large sugar crop in 1932, just as 
they did in 1929. Another factor in the lessened value is that the 
total values of the sugar crops have been much less in proportion to 
their size, owing to the low price of sugar, and consequently there 
has been less purchasing power in the Colony. Yet another factor 
is the reduced value generally of imported goods, and, lately, the 
shifting of trade from Canada and the United States to the United 
Kingdom—owing to the abandoning of the gold standard—with a 
consequent lessened total value of the goods imported. The 

- principal items of decrease in the value of the imports were as 
follows :—flour £11,600, machinery £10,200, cement £5,800, tobacco 
£4,000, cotton hosiery £4,000, cornmeal £3,700, soap £2,000, rice 
£1,600, whisky £1,600, wines £1,600, gasolene £1,100. There was 
also a decrease of £4,800 in the value of goods imported through 
the parcel post. This was partly due to the depression in the 
United States, whence many relatives of Leeward islanders were 
accustomed to send valuable gifts of clothing. 

On the other hand the exports showed an increase in value of 
£166,820 over those of 1931. This was mainly owing to the larger 
sugar crop, and also the slightly better sale price of sugar. Some 
goods imported showed an increase in value, notably cotton goods 
and boots and shoes. This may have been partly due to the flooding 
of the market with Japanese goods of this type, low in price but 
great in total value. The following table shows how some of the 
imports from the United Kingdom have increased. These goods 
were formerly imported from the United States. 


1931. 1932. 
Quantity. Value in £. Quantity. Value in £. 
Fish... és «+. 148,570 Ib. 1,281 280,869 Ib. 2,463 
Smoked meat +» 4,461 Ib. 346 15,922 Ib. 1,041 
Boots and Shoes ... 911 doz. prs. 3,673 3,023 doz. prs. 6,018 
Cars 15 1,960 37 4,850 
Cotton piece goods. 418,008 yds. 11,439 925,347 yds. 24,140 
Cottons, other... 8,320 _ 16,875 


Silk Manufactures... _ 664 =_ 1,453 
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VITII—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The day wages of field labourers vary from 1s. to 2s. for men and 
6d. to 10d. for women, with about 3s. 6d. to 4s. for artizans. But 
most of the field work on the estates is done by the task, and in the 
crop season labourers frequently perform two tasks a day, earning 
from 16s. to 20s. a week. In addition to this they are provided 
with free medical attendance, houses, and land for planting 
provisions. 

For office workers and professional men the cost of living is about 
the same as in the country districts of England. The rent of 
bungalows or small houses is about £40 to £60 a year. The hotels, 
which are more like small boarding-houses, charge about 12s. 6d. 
a day. The average prices of foodstuffs per lb. are :—bread 4d., 
flour 24d., fish 4d., beef 8d., and milk 4d. per qt. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE. 
Epvucation. 


Educational facilities in the Colony are abundant (100 schools) 
and, on the whole, good. Elementary or primary schools (all free 
and undenominational) are maintained by Government throughout 
Antigua, St. Kitts, and Dominica, and are State-aided in Mont- 
serrat and the Virgin Islands. There is an advisory Board of 
Education in each Presidency. A sum of £28,195 was provided 
for education in 1932. Pupil teachers are trained locally for three 
years, and then selected ones are awarded studentships for higher 
training at the Rawle Training Institute in Barbados for men, 
or the Spring Gardens Female Teachers’ Training College at 
Antigua for women. 

Antigua. 


The Boys’ Grammar School, founded in 1884, is open to all races 
and denominations, but is the property of the Anglican diocese of 
Antigua. There are about 80 boys. The teaching staff consists of 
a headmaster and four assistants. The Government subsidy in 
1932 was £600, in part return for which seven free Government 
scholarships of £12 a year are given. 

The Girls’ High School, founded 1886, is open to all races and 
denominations, and has about 80 pupils, some 20 being boarders. 
The teaching is arranged for by a headmistress, a deputy, and five 
assistant mistresses, resident at the school. The Government 
subsidy in 1932 was £200, in part return for which there are five 
free Government scholarships. 

The T. O. Robinson Memorial School, founded in 1898, is open to 
all races and denominations and has about 80 pupils, boys and 
girls. Miss Robinson, the proprietress, is aided by a teaching staff, 
and all the usual facilities for instruction and recreation are afforded. 
There is a School Board, and there is a Government subsidy of £75 
@ year. 
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In Antigua there are 20 Government elementary or primary schools 
and one small grant-aided private one; also at Barbuda there is 
@ primary school managed by the Anglican authorities and receiving 
a Government grant of £90 per annum. There is at St. John’s 
a small night-school, held in a Government school-building, under 
the auspices of Toc H. 


St. Kitts-Nevis, 


The Boys’ Grammar School is a Government school, and has about 
40 pupils. In 1932 £983 was allocated for salaries of staff and £212 
for equipment and scholarships. 

The Girls’ High School is maintained in a Government building, 
and a subsidy on a sliding scale is paid to the headmistress, Miss 
Pickard. There is also a Convent School managed by the Order of 
Missionary Canonesses of St. Augustine. 

In Nevis there is a secondary school, for boys and girls, owned by 
Miss Bridgewater, to whom a Government subsidy of £75 is paid. 

There are 16 Government primary schools in St. Kitts, 10 in Nevis, 
and 5 in Anguilla. The number of children enrolled in these is 
7,230. 

Dominica. 

There is a Government Grammar School for boys, with 47 pupils. 
A cheap private school, called St. Mary’s Academy, with 38 boys, 
was also started in 1932. The Convent School for girls, managed 
by the Order of the Faithful Virgin, has 83 pupils. There is also a 
Wesley High School for girls, with 17 pupils. The Government 
maintains 28 primary schools, with a total enrolment of 7,488 
pupils. Agricultural instruction is a useful feature in most of the 
Government schools of the Colony, but especially so in Dominica. 

There are night schools at Roseau and Portsmouth, which are 
doing very good work. 


Montserrat. 


The Grammar School for boys is a Government institution, 
maintained at a cost of some £700 per annum. There is also a 
small secondary school for girls, which receives a Government 
grant of £100 per annum. There are twelve primary schools, 
grant-aided. 

Virgin Islands. 


1,286 children are enrolled in the primary schools, all denomina- 
tional and Government-aided. There are no secondary schools. 


WELFARE. 


A small Reformatory School exists at Antigua for about 20 boys. 
Reference has already been made in the chapter on the health of the 
Colony to homes for the aged and infirm and to the creche system 
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in the various Presidencies. A number of Mutual Friendly 
Societies exist with funds for sickness and burials, organized. either 
in conjunction with the different churches or of an undenominational 
character. 

There are Lodges of Freemasons in most of the Presidencies. 

The principal religious denominations in the Colony are the 
Anglican, Wesleyan, Moravian Mission, Roman Catholic (very 
numerous in Dominica), and some minor sects of American origin. 
The Salvation Army has also rendered useful service of a general 
nature for some years past. The Boy Scout and Girl Guide move- 
ments have taken a firm hold in recent years and there are now 
about 1,000 of the former and 400 of the latter in the Colony. The 
Toc. H. Association has been established in Antigua, the first branch 
in the West Indies. 

Recreation. 


Forms of recreation are plentiful for all classes. 

Sea-bathing in the warm blue-green water off the palm-fringed 
white beaches of Antigua and Anguilla is as good as can be found 
anywhere in the world ; and in most of the other islands is better 
than at a great many much advertised resorts. Sailing and fishing 
are indulged in to a limited extent. Cricket is a sport that appeals 
to popular enthusiasm throughout the islands, and the inter- 
Presidential annual tournament always creates the greatest excite- 
ment. Tennis clubs exist in all the Presidencies, and it can be 
played on grass courts all the year round. Association football 
has become popular in recent years during the winter months. 
There is a 9-hole golf course at Antigua. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Sea. 


The principal islands of the Colony are served by the following 
steamship companies :— 
Canadian National.—From Canada. 
Ocean Dominion.—From Canada. 
Bermuda and West Indies (Furness Withy)—From New 
York. 
Munson Line.—From New York. 
Harrison Line.—From England. 


Smaller steamships of the Dutch and French lines also call at 
St. Kitts, and schooners and sloops make irregular calls at most of 
the islands. H.M. ships, especially from the American and West 
Indies Station (headquarters, Bermuda), occasionally spend a few 
days among the islands, particularly in the winter months. During 
1932 1,382 British steamships, of a total tonnage of 4,363,301 tons, 
and 744 foreign steamships, of a total tonnage of 1,040,467 tons, 
entered and cleared the ports of the Colony. 
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Air. 


The branch of Pan-American Air-ways that flies between Miami 
and Trinidad calls regularly for passengers and mails on Wednesdays 
and Fridays at Antigua, which is a night stopping place on the 
south-bound journey. 

Roads. 


In Antigua there are 166 miles of roads (65 miles being main 
toads) traversed by motors, carriages, ox-waggons, horses, and 
donkeys ; the latter, pannier-carrying, being a feature of peasant 
transport for produce. There are also motor-omnibus companies 
in Antigua, as there are in most of the other islands. In St. Kitts 
there is a main road 30 miles in length encircling the island. In 
Nevis there is a similar encircling road 18 miles in length. Anguilla 
has about 20 miles of especially good roads, but there are only 
about a dozen cars in the island. Dominica roads are a most 
difficult problem owing to the mountains and rivers and frequent 
landslides. There are now about 50 miles of motor roads of 
moderate quality. A launch service takes the place of an impass- 
able road between Roseau and Portsmouth. Montserrat has 68 
miles of roads, but not more than about half this distance is really 
suitable for motor traffic. The Virgin Islands have no motor roads, 
all Jand traffic being by horseback or donkey-back. 

As mentioned in Chapter VI, there are narrow-gauge railways in 
Antigua and St. Kitts, but these are only for sugar transport. 


Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 


There is one series of postage stamps for the Colony, and a separate 
series for each of the five Presidencies. In 1932 there were issued 
special postage stamps in Antigua and Montserrat to commemorate 
the tercentenary of the colonization of those islands. 

There are central Post Offices at St. John’s, Basseterre, Roseau, 
Plymouth, and Road Town ; and 17 sub-offices in Antigua, 5 in St. 
Kitts-Nevis, 12 in Dominica, 6 in Montserrat, and 3 in the Virgin 
Islands. There is an annual overseas traffic of about two million 
letters and postal packages. 

The telephone service throughout the islands is of the metallic 
earth system. In addition to a central exchange in each of the 
larger islands there are two sub-exchanges and 570 miles of telephone 
in Antigua; 3 sub-exchanges and 350 miles of telephone in St. 
Kitts-Nevis; 5 sub-exchanges and 590 miles of telephone in 
Dominica; and two sub-exchanges and 150 miles of telephone in 
Montserrat. There are also a few miles of telephone service in 


a. 
The wireless telegraph system (owned by Imperial and Inter- 
national Communications, Ltd.) is established at Antigua, St. Kitts, 
and Dominica, and a similar one, owned by the Government but 
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operated by the Company in Montserrat. Antigua, St. Kitts, and 
Dominica are also linked with the West Indian and Panama Sub- 
marine Cable system, which is controlled by Imperial and Inter- 
national Communications, Ltd. 


X&I.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


British currency is legal tender throughout the Colony, but in the 
Virgin Islands, where there is no bank and where practically all 
trade is done with St. Thomas, either American or Danish currency 
circulates along with British. Government accounts are kept in all 
the Presidencies in sterling, but in the banks and in many commerical 
houses the dollar system is used, at a standard rate of $4°80 to the £. 
Barclay’s Bank (D.C.O.) has branches at Antigua, St. Kitts, and 
Dominica. The Royal Bank of Canada has branches at Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Dominica, and Montserrat. These banks pay a Govern- 
ment stamp duty of £62 10s. Od. per annum each. Each has a note 
issue of $5 notes, tothe amount of between $30,000 and $50,000 in 
circulation. They charged in 1932 a rate of interest on overdrafts 
of 8 per cent. (which has since been reduced). They each have a 
Savings Bank section, which was paying 3 per cent. interest on 
deposits in 1932. Government Savings Banks also operate in the 
principal islands. Amounts to the credit of depositors on the last 
day of each of the last financial years were as follows :— 


Government Savings Banks. 
31st 31st 31st 3let 31st 


March, March, March, December, December, 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1931. 1932. 


£- £ £ £ £ 
Antigua ... ons «19,219 18,581 16,461 15,341 16,371 
St. Kitts-Nevis ... wee 4,007 4,209 4,063 4,003 4,077 
Dominica ae see 5,707 11,536 8,751 6,585 5,735 
Montserrat ee oes 785 658 661 605 565 
Virgin Islands... ae 1,309 1,382 1,630 1,615 2,005 





Total for the Colony 31,027. 36,366 «= 31,666 +=—-28,149 +~—-28,753 


The falling off in deposits since 1930 is partly due to competition 
from the private banks and partly to the general financial depression. 
There are no Agricultural Banks, except a small privately-managed 
one in the Virgin Islands. 


Weights and Measures. 


Weights and measures are standard Imperial and are periodically 
examined by Government Inspectors. 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Colony. 

Owing to the general financial depression, practically no extra- 
ordinary public works were undertaken in the Colony during 1932, 
and the public works recurrent expenditure was kept at a minimum. 
Certain special public works were, however, continued with funds 
provided by the Colonial Development Fund, and usually under the 
supervision of special officers. 


Antigua. 

Staff —A Superintendent of Public Works is assisted by two Road 
Overseers and a Clerk and Storekeeper. The Superintendent is 
also Superintendent of the Asylum and Chairman of the City 
Commissioners. 


Works undertaken during the year consisted of the usual 
maintenance of Government buildings, wharves, waterworks, 
and roads. The abnormal rains in the latter part of the year 
necessitated an additional road repair grant, and a special Road 
Committee was appointed to supervise it. 


Colonial Development Fund works.—14,572 linear feet of village 
concrete drains were laid down. The Housing Scheme was tem- 
porarily in abeyance, but twenty more houses were built in the 
first half of the year. 

Land settlement surveys for Greencastle and Mathews were 
completed. 

St. Kitts-Nevis. 

Staff—A Surveyor of Works (who is also Superintendent of 
telephones), assisted by a clerk, and by an executive officer in 
Nevis, constitutes the principal staff in this Presidency. Nothing 
much beyond ordinary maintenance work was possible during the 
year. 


Colonial Development Fund works.—A water-pumping plant, 
pumping fifty gallons a minute, was installed at the Valley, 
Anguilla, at a cost of £665. 

The special surveyor employed to investigate the possibilities 
of water supplies and drainage in St. Kitts and Nevis has continued 
the preparation of his plans. 

Dominica. 

Staff—A Colonial Engineer, assisted by two Road Overseers, 
and an Electrician comprise the senior public works staff here. 

Works undertaken—In addition to ordinary maintenance, four 
girder bridges have been strengthened and a road deviation on the 
Clark Hall road made. The Roseau electric light mains have 
been partly renewed and many of their posts re-erected in concrete. 
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Colonial Development Fund works.—Roseau Hospital Maternity 
Ward No. 2 was completed, at a total cost of £2,445, and the new 
man-hole covers in Roseau streets all laid down, at a cost of £319. 
The Fond Hunt road and the Portsmouth swamp drainage were 
continued and the latter is now completed. 


Montserrat. 


Staff—An Inspector of Works and Roads works under the general 
supervision of the Commissioner, and is assisted by a clerk and 
storekeeper. He is also in charge of the telephone system. Nothing 
beyond ordinary maintenance was possible during the year. 


Colonial Development Fund works—-Two model houses were 
constructed. 


Virgin Islands. 


The Commissioner supervises any public works. The town 
cistern at the Treasury building was re-built, and a small slip- 
way was constructed for the Government launch. A 19-inch 
rainfall in August and a heavy storm in September considerably 
damaged the roads and buildings. 


XIII.— JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


JUSTICE. 


The Superior Courts of the Colony are presided over by the Chief 
Justice or a Puisne Judge. Circuit Courts, with a jury of nine, 
are held three times a year each at Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Dominica, and Montserrat, and, as occasion requires, at Tortola. 
The Attorney-General or the Crown Attorneys have the function of 
a Grand Jury. <A Court of Summary Jurisdiction, without a jury, 
for civil cases where less than £50 is involved, is held monthly in 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica, and the Virgin Islands, on alternate 
months in Montserrat, and quarterly in Anguilla. The Commis- 
sioners of Montserrat and the Virgin Islands act as Deputy Judges 
for this purpose. Appeals from the Supreme Court lie to the West 
Indian Court of Appeal, and from the Summary Courts to the 
Supreme Court. Magistrates in each Presidency deal with minor 
cases. In Antigua there are two Magistrates (one being for Barbuda), 
in St. Kitts-Nevis four, in Dominica three, and in Montserrat and 
the Virgin Islands one each (the Commissioners). The principal 
Magistrate in St. Kitts and Dominica is also the Crown Attorney. 
Appeals from the Magistrates’ Courts go to a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and in further appeal to the Full Court, which is held twice 
a year in Antigua and consists of the Chief Justice and one er two 
Puisne Judges. The time for the payment of fines may be deferred, 
or they may be paid in instalments. 
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In each Presidency there are Justices of the Peace, but with very 
limited powers. Any two may act for a Magistrate, if the latter is 
an interested party. First offenders are frequently bound over 
and the assistance of one of the clergy invoked to help the person. 
Juvenile offenders are usually dealt with at a separate hour of the 
Court or else in the Magistrate’s room. 


The following table shows the numbers of persons convicted in 
the Summary and Supreme Courts of the Colony during 1932. 


St. Kitts- Mont- Virgin 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. serrat. Islands. Total. 
Magistrates’ Courts... 2,691 2,341 1,496 1,056 113 7,697 
Supreme Court aa 15 31 33 7 _ 86 


The total number of cases heard and of persons convicted of 
various crimes in the Colony over a period of five years is as 
follows :— 

1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 
Magistrates’ Courts (cases heard) 15,740 12,020 11,798 = 11,723 11,443 
Magistrates’ Courts (convictions) 9,790 8,334 8,142 8,064 7,697 
Supreme Court (convictions) ... 27 68 69 105 86 

The following table shows (a) the number of offences reported to 
the Police or the Magistrates, and (b) the number dealt with in 
1932 as compared with 1931 in all the Presidencies. It is satisfactory 
to note that there were 1,307 less cases reported than in 1931. 


Total number of reported cases divided as under. 





s° 

Ss .8 2 sER & Soe088 

See 3 acs S assess 

Total number of offences ss 3 q Sst S 2 315 2 2 

reported. sso 3 gee gs "se 

2"s = gag § gBRes 

233 Ss g22 £ S588° 
Sms poh Ss 
Antigua ... 19832 4,410 1,114 111 226 2,959 4,117 
1931 4,588 1,195 296 289 2,808 3,828 
St. Kitts- 19382 4,316 1,308 127 419 2,462 3,244 
Nevis. 19381 9 4,714 1,295 161 491 2,777 3,533 
Dominica 1932 2,896 880 143 412 1,461 2,120 
1931 4,135 _ 995 229 444 2,467 2,897 
Monteerrat 1932 2,269 395 178 121 1,575 1,809 
1931 =—-:1,788 359 68 197 1,164 1,351 
Virgin 1932 165 37 7 _ 11 153 
Islands. 1931 128 78 15 6 29 114 
Totals 1932 14,046 3,734 566 1,178 8,568 11,443 
1931 15,353 3,922 759 1,427 9,245 11,723 





Two cases of murder were reported in St. Kitts. Convictions on 
the capital charge followed and the sentence of the Court was 
carried out in one instance. A case of manslaughter was reported 
in Antigua and resulted in an acquittal on trial. 
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Potice. 


The Police Force is a Federal one and consists of two Inspectors, 
four Sub-Inspectors, and 146 N.C.O’s. and men, all under the 
command of a Chief Inspector who has his headquarters at Antigua, 
where the junior Sub-Inspector is also normally stationed for 
training. An Inspector and a Sub-Inspector are usually stationed 
in Dominica, and the same in St. Kitts-Nevis. In Montserrat there 
is usually a Sub-Inspector. The Chief Inspector of Police is also 
Commandant of the Defence Force of the Colony, and the Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors hold rank therein as Captains and Lieutenants 
respectively. 

The period of first enlistment and re-engagement for N.C.Os. 
and men is three years, and during 1932 thirty-two N.C.Os. and 
men re-engaged for further terms of three years. All men take part 
in musketry training and ambulance work in addition to their 
ordinary police duties. There are also 341 local constables enrolled, 
who can be called upon when required for extra assistance in the 
country districts. 

PRISONS. 


The central prison for the Colony is at St. John’s, Antigua, and 
is under the charge of the Chief Keeper of Prisons (a retired Naval 
Commander). It has accommodation for 128 males and 47 females, 
and is staffed by a Head Warder, a Matron, 10 Warders, and one 
Wardress. £1,016 was expended on personal emoluments during 
the year. Instruction is given to the male prisoners in carpentry, 
tin-smithing, baking, and to the females in laundry and sewing. 
£112 was expended on supplies for the workshop during the year, 
and £138 was received for articles sold. Elementary education is 
voluntarily given to some of the more illiterate prisoners by certain 
members of the Toc H. Association, and the Prison Chaplain gives 
instruction in religion. Prisoners are also employed within the 
prison on stone-breaking, cleaning, etc., and certain of the male 
prisoners outside on road-work, in the Botanic Gardens, pauper 
cemetery, and other public institutions. The prison bakery made 
over 30,000 Ib. of bread during the year, supplying both the Prison 
and the Reformatory Training School. 

123 males and 37 females were committed during the year, 12 
males and 3 females coming from other Presidencies. The daily 
average was 79 males and 14 females. One prisoner escaped 
towards the end of the year, but was recaptured after a few days. 
There are 72 individual cells for males and 20 for females; and 7 
association cells to hold 5 each for males, and 3 to hold 3 each for 
females. There is an average of 1,370 cubic feet of cell space per 
prisoner. There is also an infirmary on the male side to hold 9 and 
another on the female side to hold 3. The Prison Medical Officer 
pays daily visits. Prisoners who are seriously ill are treated under 
suitable precautions at the island hospital. There were six deaths 
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during the year, five at the hospital and one at the prison. There 
are 13 Visiting Justices to the Prison, who hold periodical meetings 
there to enquire into complaints and to consider questions of prison 
discipline. The boys’ Reformatory School has already been referred. 
to in the chapter on Education. 


Numbers of male prisoners. 
Daily average in Prisons eA the Colony for five eee, 
; 1931. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1932. 
Antigua (Central eae 48 52 79 97 79 
St. Kitts-Nevis... 4 20 20 26 27 
Dominica of +a 17 26 24 25 —_- 
Montserrat, na aoe 14 9 7 7 - 
Virgin Islands... wo — — — _ 
Total ... ove see 93 107 130 155 106 
St. Kitts-Nevis. 


The prison is at Basseterre and consists of a group of stone 
buildings surrounded by a 14 ft. wall. On the male side there are 
16 cells of 18 ft. by 10 ft. each, and on the female side 10 cells of 
about the same size. The average cubic foot space per prisoner is 
1,418 ft. 

246 males and 107 females were committed during the year, 
mostly on short sentences. The staff consisted of a Keeper and 
6 male Warders and a Matron and a Wardress at a cost of £574. 
Prisoners are taught and employed in the same manner as at 
Antigua, and sick prisoners are dealt with in similar fashion. 

Dominica. 

The prison is at Roseau, and consists of a group of stone buildings 
enclosed by a high stone wall. There are 20 cells for males and 8 
for females, with an average cubic space per prisoner of 1,452 ft. 

221 males and 168 females were committed during the year, 
mostly on short sentences. The staff consisted of a Keeper, 6 male 
Warders, a Matron, and one Wardress, at a cost of £605. Prisoners 
are taught and employed in the same manner as at Antigua, and 
sick prisoners are dealt with in similar fashion. 

Montserrat. 

The prison at Plymouth is stone-built, small but sufficient for 
requirements. There are 8 cells for males and 3 for females, with 
an average cubic space per prisoner of 1,266 ft. 104 males and 78 
females were committed during the year. The staff consisted of 
a Keeper, a male Warder, and a Matron, at a cost of £156. Male 
prisoners with sentences over 6 months and females with sentences 
of over 2 months are transferred to the Antigua Prison. 

Virgin Islands. 

The prison at Tortola is a large stone building more than sufficient 
for the needs of the Presidency. Only two prisoners were committed. 
during the year, both for minor offences: they were sentenced to one 
week and two weeks respectively. The staff consisted of a Keeper 
and a Matron, at a cost of £14. 
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All the prisons, of the Colony are kept scrupulously clean, and in 
St. Kitts, Dominica, and Montserrat the Inspectors of Police have 
supervising powers as Officers-in-charge of prison discipline. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Colony. 

At the annual session of the General. Legislative Council, opened 
on 4th February, 1932, twenty-two amendments to existing Acts 
and two Appropriation Acts were passed. New legislation con- 
sisted of the Escheat Act and the Foreign Merchant Shipping 
Agreements Act. The former transferred the administration of 
the law of escheat to the Supreme Court on its equity side; and 
the latter provided for the repatriation of distressed seamen from 
British West Indian Colonies, employed on foreign ships, at the 
expense of such ships. Of the amending Acts the Small Trespass, 
the Summary Jurisdiction, and the Magistrates Code of Procedure 
Amendment Acts were of the greatest importance, as they extended 
the civil jurisdiction of the Magistrates’ and Summary Courts, 
thus bringing civil remedies more easily within the reach of the 
poorer classes. Legislation regarding workmen’s compensation 
is under consideration. Forty-one Statutory Rules and Orders 
were made under Federal Acts during the year. Most of them 
dealt with minor matters of administration. 


Antigua. 

There were six sessions of the Legislative Council during the year 
and eleven Ordinances were passed, five being amendments of 
existing Ordinances, and the remainder minor financial or adminis- 
trative legislation. Twenty Statutory Rules and Orders were 
made, one being to implement part of the Ottawa Agreements. 

St. Kitts-Nevis. 

Twenty-three Ordinances (eleven being amending ones) and 
seventeen Statutory Rules and Orders became law during the year. 
Dominica. 

Twenty-five Ordinances (seventeen being amending ones) were 
passed. One of the more important was the Roseau Town Board 
Amendment Ordinance which changed the name Board to Council 
and provided that the Chairman might be elected by the members. 

Montserrat. 


Sixteen Ordinances (eight amending ones) were passed. The 
most important were those establishing the Income Tax and Tonnage 
Duties, and abolishing the Export Duty on certain sugar products. 
Twenty-two Statutory Rules and Orders were made. 


Virgin Islands. 


Fourteen Ordinances were made, mostly concerning alterations 
in taxation. 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The following is a comparative table of the local revenue and 
expenditure of the Colony as a whole and of its five component 
Presidencies for the past five financial years, excluding the broken 
period of nine months in 1931 when a change to the calendar year 
system took place. 
































Leeward 
Antigua. St. Kitts. Dominica. Mont- Virgin Islands 
Nevis. serrat. Islands. Colony. 
1927-28. 
Revenue... +.» 93,485 94,160 60,315 22,426 9,734 280,070 
Expenditure +» 83,149 93,113 60,489 19,986 7,240 263,977 
Surplus or Deficit ... +10,286 +1,047 —174 42,440 +2,494 +16,093 
1928-29.. 
Revenue... +» 95,057 100,066 67,946 27,830 9,120 300,019 
Expenditure + 101,331 100,676 62,705 29,778 9,487 303,977 
Surplus or Deficit ... —6,274 610 +5,241 —1,948 367 3,958 
1929-30. 
Revenue... «. 83,701 97,987 70,674 + 27,389 6,787 286,538 
Expenditure «- 94,145 97,352 68,356 26,879 6,871 293,603 
Surplus or Deficit ... —10,444 +635 +2,318 +510 —84 —7,065 
1930-31. 
Revenue... + 73,730 90,610 63,440 25,176 5,707 258,663 
Expenditure +. 91,351 97,654 = 71,177 28,805 7,027 296,014 
Surplus or Deficit ... —17,621 —7,044 —7,737 —3,629 —1,320 —837,351 
1932. 
Revenue... «+ 73,752 80,876 52,376 19,346 4,389 230,739 
Expenditure «82,780 = 83,577 = 66,472 =: 24,227 6,420 263,476 
Surplus or Deficit ... 9,028 2,701 14,096 4,881 2,031 32,737 





It will be noticed that, although the revenue of the Colony has 
been much reduced owing to the low world commodity prices 
prevailing, the expenditure has also been reduced to that of 1927-28, 
the lowest for five years. 


The following assistance was etorded to the Colony from Imperial 
Funds during the year :— 


Antigua— £ 
Loan in aid of administration % « 21,500 
Grants and loans for Colonial Development ‘schemes 10,050 


St. Kitts-Nevis— 
Loan in aid of administration cea ote .-- 10,000 
Relief grants... fa. Eee A250 
Grants and loans for Colonial Development schemes 8,079 
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Dominica— 
Loan in aid of administration 


Grants and loans for other services ... 


The Public Debts and Sinking Funds of the Colony as at 


31st December, 1932, were as follows :— 





Total Debt. 
£ 
Antigua... 145,000 
St. Kitts-Nevis 72,350 
Dominica ... 57,417 
Montserrat 13,000 
Virgin Islands Nil. 
Total ... £287,767 
The main heads of taxation and their yields were approximately 
as follows :— 
St. Kitts- Mont- 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. serrat. 
£ £ £ & 
Customs ws ove 44,500 = 46,963 29,180 9,400 
Harbour, etc.,dues ... 1,460 7,970 3,240 200 
Internal Revenue - 11,153 13,962 = 15,242 2,566 
Fees of Offices 6,075 3,770 2,661 922 
Post Office Telephones, 8,326 6,755 5,245 3,997 
Light, etc. 
Miscellaneous... 363 170 320 120 


The Customs Tariff is arranged on either an ad valorem or 
specific basis. The ad valorem rate is mainly on manufactured 
_ articles and is usually 10 per cent British preferential and 15 per 
As a result of the Ottawa Conference, certain im- 
provements in favour of Empire goods were made in the tariffs 
throughout the Colony. Excise duties are leviable on locally made 
spirits or tobacco in such Presidencies as make them. Stamp 
duties are governed by Federal Statutes and are uniform throughout 


cent. general. 


the Colony. There is no hut or poll 


tax. 


Grants and loans for Colonial Development achem: 


£ 


... 10,500 
es 9,503 


. 2,850 


Sinking Fund 
(Market value). 
£ 


131,246 
53,973 
53,545 
11,194 


Nil. 





£249,958 
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Total. 
£ 
131,993 
12,900 
43,984 
13,875 
24,479 


1,003 
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Leeward Islands Gazette... 


Ieeward Islands Blue Book 
St. Christopher-Nevis Gazette 


Dominica Gazette... 


Report by Sir Sydney 
Armitage-Smith, K.B.E., 
C.B., on Financial Mission 
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Weet India Sugar Commi ission, 
Report, 1929 (Cd. 3517), 
Dominica : Conditions in the 
Carib Reserve, and Dis. 
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greas of British West Indies. 
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Publisher. Date. Price. 
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Leeward 
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128. 6d. 
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Do. do. Annually 8s. 4d. 
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(a) OrrioraL on Semi-Orric1aL Pusiications—continued. 
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Pocket Guide to West Indies 
Hints to Settlers in Dominica 


Handbook of the West Indies 
Handbook of St. Kitts-Nevis 


Dominica 


English in the West Indies ... 
Cradle of the Deep ... 


A Wayfarer in the West Indies 


An Account of the Island of 
Antigua. 
Campaign in the West Indies 
in the year 1794. 
Christopher Codrington, 
1668-1710. 


Chronological History of the 
West Indies. 


The Gibraltar of the West 
Indies. 

The History of Colonel Parke’s 
Administration. 

An Historical Account of the 
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History of the Island of 
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History of Dominica 

History of British Colonies in 
the West Indies. 

History of Caribee Islands ... 


The Journal of a Lady of 
Quality of the 17th Century. 


The Leeward Islands during 
the French Wars. 


Nelson’s Despatches -{pub-- 
lished in book form). 


Author. Publisher. 
Sir A. Aspinall —_Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd. 
Sir H. Bell Imperial Department of 
Agriculture. 
Sir A. Aspinall © West India Committee 
Katherine J. West India Committee 
Burdon. 


(6) Dzscrietive PUBLICATIONS. 


H. A. Nicholls Yosé Anjo, Antigua ... 

J. A. Froude Longman, Green & Co. 

Sir Frederick Smith, Elder & Co. 
Treves. 

Sir A. Aspinall § West India Committee 


(c) Historican PuBLIcaTIons. 


John Luffman ... T. Cadell, Strand, 
London. 


Willyams T. Bensley, London ... 


Vincent T. Harlow Clarendon Press 


Captain Thomas Longman Rees; Orme 


Southey. Brown & Green. 
G.H. King, 1.8.0. West India Committee 
George French Printed and sold by the 

Booksellers of London 
and Westminster. 
George Suckling Benjamin White, Fleet 
St., London. 
Vere Oliver Mitchell & Hughes, 140, 
Wardour St., London. 
T. Atwood J. Johnson, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 
Bryan Edwards John Stockdale 
De Rochefort = 
(trans. by J. Davis). 
E. Walker New Haven Yale Uni- 
Andrews. versity Press. 
Sir Reginald St. Government. Printing 
Johnston, Office, Antigua. 
K.C.M.G. 
Longmans 


16s. Od. 
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(c) HistoricaL PusiicaTions—continued. 


Name. 


Nouveau Voyage aux Isles de 
PAmerique. 


Pare Labat (1693-1705) 
Memoirs of. 


The West Indies in 1837 
West Indian Tales of Old ... 


Geology of Antigua ... 
Natural History of Nevis 


Obeah 


Report on the Agricultural 
Conditions of Dominica. 

The Barbados - Antigua Ex- 
pedition. 


Proceedings of United States 
National Museum (Ornitho- 
logy of the Leeward Islands 
Colony), etc. 


A West Indian Pepper-Pot ... 


The Hurricane 


The Gorgeous Isle 


Author. Publisher. 
J.B. Labat ... Husson and others, La 
: Haye. 


(translated by Constable & Co. 
John Eaden). 


Sturges and Hamilton 
Harvey. 
Sir A. Aspinall’ Duckworth 


(d) Sctentirio Pusiications. 


K. W. Earle ... Antigua Government 
“Printing Office. 

Revd. W. Smith T. Bentham, Printer to 
Univ. of Cambridge. 

H. J. Bell .» Sampson Low we 


Sir Francis Watts Antigua Government 
Printing Office. 


Professor Nutting University of Iowa 


Colonial Institute 
Report. 


(e) Ficrion. 


Sir Reginald St. Philip Allan Co. 
Johnston, 
K.C.M.G. 
Revd. John Levo Hutchinson Co. 


Gertrude John Murray ... 
Atherton. 


1928 


1930 
1908 


387 


8s. 6d. 
8s, Od. 


10s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
: PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 


March, 1932. Cmd, 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1930. (E.M.B. 38.) ‘ 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Changes in the Demand for Butter. (E.M.B. 39.) 1s, (18. 1d.). 
Report on Development of Agriculture in the Bahamas, (E.M.B. a 22) 

1s. (1s. 2d.). 
A Preliminary Report on an investigation into the Control of 

West Indian Insect Pests. (E.M.B. 42.) » Ie. (1. 5d.). 
Recent Advances in Pasture Management, (E.M.B. 43.) la. (18. 2d.). 
Dairy Research, (E.M.B. 44.) 1s. (18. 2d.). 
Transport and Storage of Bananaa with special reference to Chilling. 

(E.MLB. 45.) 1s, (Is. 2d.). 


British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s, (28. 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
£1 1s, (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30, (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College: of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.LB. 47.) la. (18. 2d.). 
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ATistory. 

In the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th centuries the Arabs acquired and 
recorded a good deal of information about the interior of West Africa, 
but the cartography of Senegambia remained still a blank south of the, 
Gezola’ or Gedala Tuareg of the Seguiet-el-Hamra (Wadi Targa) 
when the Genwse Giovanni di Caringnano made his planisphere in 
1320. 

In the 12th and 13th centuries, however, the numerous Jewish 
trading communities which traded mainly in gold from such centres as 
Tuat and Nul Lamta (Wadi Draa) south to Melli (Bambuk) and 
beyond, had acquired so much information about the Western Sudan 
and Sahara that the maps of the cartographers of Majorea as, for 
instance, the planisphere of Angelino Dulcert (Majorca; 1339 a.p., 
and that of the converted Jew Mecia de Viladestes 1413 a.p. show a 
considerable advance in recorded knowledge. 

The latter shows Taghazza or Taodeni of the salt mines (the Tutek 
of the El Bekri) as Tutega, and also Tacrur, the country of the 
Tucolor, and for the first time the Gambia River is shown under the 
name “ N’gelaka”. To the north of the N’gelaka is a name Ude 
‘or Wnde, also a country and cape called Abach as well as Ihsengar 
(the Senegal River). In the valley of the river N’gelaka, a place 
called Tegernt is shown, the name being probably akin to the name 
N’gelaka, both being derived from the Berber N’gel, N’gar, or N’gir 
with Berber ending -ek or -ik, Angclico Dulcert shows, to the south 
of the coast region called Abach, a people called Felle who are 
probably identical with the Ude of Viladestes, 7.c., Fulbe. 

Though Phoenician sailors from Gadeira (Cadiz) are said to have 
traded down the West Coast of Africa, the first recorded European 
exploratory expedition to the Gambia by sea was that of the Gencese 
Antonie Usodimare, who, on the 12th December, 1455, wrote to his 
relatives that he had “gone 800 leagues further than any other 
Christian” and had navigated his ‘caravel’ as far as the Gamba 
(Gambia). 

Usodimare had left Genoa about the time of the death of the King 
of Spain, John II of Castile in 1454, at a time when the Spaniards 
were busy protesting to the Pope against the Portuguese expeditions 
to Cape Bogador and beyond, but Usodimave’s interests or sympathies 

‘Ted him to take back to Lisbon an enyey from a Gambian chief, and 
‘agree to make a second voyage to the Gambia as an envoy of the 
King of Portugal, Alphonso V. 
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In the letter above quoted, he remarks that he is to sail again im 
ten days from Lisbon. He also says that the envoy from the 
Gambian chief was a descendant of a Portuguese sailor who had been 
saved from one of the ships of the Vivaldi Expedition which had been 
lost about 170 years before, i.c., in 1285. 

Usodimare related his adventures “in the land of Badomel” (ie., 
the land of the Bur Dumel) to the Venetian Ca’da Mosto. The 
latter, on the 22nd March, 1455, set ont on board a Portuguese 
“cavavel’, supplied by Prince Henry the Navigator, to make further 
explorations in Senegambia. Ca’da Mosto records that the King of 
the Jolofs at this time “was called Zucholin”. Ca’da Mosto 
disembarked at Cayor, “the palm beach of Bur Dumel”. At the 
town of the ‘ Bisboror’, the nephew of the king, Ca’da Mosto was 
entertained. The Bur Dumel was a professing Muhammedan at this 

time. 

The Jolof Kingdom is said by Ca’da Mosto to have extended east 
as far as the country of the Fulbe and the Tucolor. South of the 
Kingdom of Joal and north of the Gambia was the country of the 
Barbasines. Their King lived in the interior in a fortified town 
ealled Jagaon (Jago) in place of the former Capital M’bissel in Sine 
west of Kaolack. Ca’da Mosto also disembarked on an island in the 
estuary of the Gambia which he called the Isle of St. Andrew after 
the christian name of a sailor who was buried there. 

Oa proceeding further Cada Mosto was told that the country 
belonged to King Favisangal (Bur Senegal) a vassal of the Bur Melli. 

Twenty leagues south of the Gambia (109 miles) Ca’da Mosto 
met the Casa Mansa, but before making this journey he records that 
he went 60 leagues (240 miles) “ to the south” in the kingdom of the 
‘Battimansa’. The word ‘south’ however, here does not mean “directly 
sonth”, but south east. The Battimansa was the King of the 
“Baldi-bu”, between the Bintang Creek and Kantora, Almost at 
the same time as Ca’da Mosto’s visit to the Gambia, it was visited by 
Diago Gomez who also mentions the ‘ Farisangal’ (Bar Senegal). 
Guided by a certain Bueker (Bukr) Gomez visited Kantora. It was 
believed by these travellers that the Senegal and Gambia were two 
mouths of one river enclosing the “delta of the Nile of Gana”, The 
:two rivers are so shown on a Venetian map of that period. 

According to Pacheo Pereira, the chief commercial centre of 
Kantora at this time was called Sutuku. The whole of the right bank 
of the Upper River was subject to the King of Melle (Bur Melle), 
the left bank presumably being the Kingdom of the Batti Mansa. 

The trade route from Kaukau (Gao) to Kantova at this time passed 
‘Samanda (near Segu on the Upper Niger), Conmuberta (Galam), 
and Cereculle (Sarahulle), according to an informant of Gomez. 

Gomez made a second Expedition to the Gambia and visited 
Ulimansa (Mansa of Wuli) and then the Battimansa on the left bank 
swith whom he made some kind of treaty. 

The King of Nomymans (Niumi), who had hitherto been hostile, 
was also visited, and a treaty, “sealed by drinking the red and white 
wine of Portugal”, was made. 
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In 1460 Gomez returned not to Ninmi but to the ‘ Barbasines ’,. 
neighbours of the Serreos (Sereres). The Bur Gebil (Jolof chief of 
the Griots) had just been defeated and pursued by the Bui buk, (Jolof 
king) and had taken refuge at a port called Zaza (Albreda). 

The voyages made by ¢ a'da Mosto and by Gomez established the 
trade supremacy of the Portuguese on the West. Coast of Africa and 
they were able to maintain a monopoly for more than a century, An 
English expedition, fitted ont in 1481 was prevented from sailing 
by the influence of King John II of Portugal. In 1588 a Patent 
from Queen Elizabeth gave certain merchants of Devori and London 
a monopoly for ten years of the “free and whole trafique trade and 
feat of merchandise” to and within the Sencgal and Gambia rivers, 
It was stated in the Patent that one voyage had already been 
performed. ‘he second voyage under the Charter, which was made 
in 1591, is described in Hakluyt. The French had then traded in 
these parts for above 30 years, but the “ Frenchmen never used to go 
into the river of Gambia, which is a river of secret trade and riches. 
concealed by the Portugals ”’. 

The annexation of Portugal to Spain under Phitip IT in 1580 caused 
the decline of Portuguese maritime enterprise, and early in the 17th 
century the English established themselves in the Gambia and the 
French in Senegal to the north, For the following two centuries. 
these countries contended with varying fortunes for the mastery of the 
two rivers, the coast ports between and the trade of the hinterland. 

In 1618 a Royal Charter was granted by King James I of England 
to an Association of London Merchants, entitled “The Company of 
Adventurers of London trading in Africa”, with Timbuktu via the 
Gambia as their objective. George Thompson, who had travelled in 
the Barbary States, was despatched to the Gambia at the head of an 
expedition, with orders to ascend the river, then believed to bea 
tributary of the Niger, penetrate into the interior in the search for the 
Eldorado in Africa of that age, and enter into commercial relations: 
with its ruler. He reached Kassang (Gassan), a Portuguese trading 
station, some 147 miles up the river, but during his absence inland his 
ship was captured and the crew murdered by the Portuguese. A 
relief ship was despatched from England, and Thompson, continuing 
his explorations, founded a settlement at Fatta Tenda, about 240 miles. 
from the mouth of the river. He was afterwards killed in a gee 
with one of his company. 


Richard Jobson then headed two expeditions sent out be the 
Company to find Thompson. During the second, Jobson sailed up to- 
Fatta Tenda, where he succeeded in establishing friendly relations 
with the natives. He ascended the river in boats beyond the Barra 
Kunda rapids, prior to his final return to England. He was followed 
about 40 years later by Vermuyden, a Dutch explorer and merchant 
of Charles the Second’s day. 


In the year 1664 Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Robert) 
Holmes, 8.N., founded and built a small bastioned fort, mounting 46 
guns of different calibres, on a low-lying rocky island, 18 nautical miles 
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above Bathurst, and named it Fort James in honour of the Duke of 
York, afterwards King James II of England. In 1695 the French 
levelled it to the ground, but it was soon rebuilt, though again twice 
taken by the French in 1702 and 1709. During the years 1695 to 
1697 the French held possession of it, and founded on the North 
Bank, opposite the island, the fortified settlement of Albveda, the site 
of which was purchased from the then King of Barra, an ancestor of 
Demba Sonko, who, in 1826, concluded with the British the Ceded 
Mile Treaty. By the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 the exclusive 
British rights to Fort James and the River Gambia were recognized 
by France in return for a similar recognition on the part of England 
of the French rights over Senegal, including the Island of Goree,. 
which had been recaptured by British arms in 1759. Great Britain, 
however, retained the right to trade for gum with the Moors at 
Portendik, near Cape Blanco, and as a set-off the French retained 
their factory at Albreda. Territorial re-adjnstments followed by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1851, and again in 1857. The headquarters of 
the Royal African Company on the Gambia were graphically 
described by Francis Moore, a writer in the service of the Company, 
in 1730. 

The same Company despatched Captain Bartholomew Stibbs in 
1723 on a voyage up the Gambia. He was followed by Harrison in 
1732, and, in turn, by Captain Leach, Captain Pyke, McHoughton, 
Captain Major, and many others, all of whom were engaged in trade, 
exploration, and the slave traffic. 

In 1788 the African Association, since merged into the Royal 
Geographical Society, was formed under the presidency of Sir Joseph 
Banks, President of the Royal Society, and further steps were taken 
to explore the interior. In 1791 Major Houghton ascended the river, 
travelled across the Kingdoms of Bambuk and Wuli, and then 
disappeared, having, it is thought, been murdered. In 1795, and 
again in 1805, the Association sent out Mungo Park to explore the 
River Niger. On the death of Park, the Upper Gambia was 
abandoned as a route to Timbuktu and the Niger. 

Chartered Company administration was ruined by the Act of 1807, 
which abolished the slave trade, and although an annual subsidy of 
£23,000 was paid to the Company, it was unable to make a profit and 
its assets were taken over by the Crown. 

Since 1816 the seat of Government has been at Bathurst, which 
was founded by the English merchants who left Senegal and the Island 
of Gorce when those territories were restored to France after the 
Napoleonic wars. It was named after the then Secretary of State for: 
the Colonies. 


Geography, 


The Colony, which comprises the towns of Bathurst and Georgetown 
and some adjoining land, has an area of only 69 square miles. 

The Protectorate is a narrow strip of territory approximately ten 
kilometres wide on each bank extending up the river for nearly three 
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hundred miles from Bathurst. The Gambia River has its source near 
the village of Labe on the Futa Jallon plateau. It flows westward for 
about 700 miles. The river is navigable for ocean-going steamers as 
far as Kuntau-ur, 150 miles up river, and for vessels drawing less than 
two fathoms as far as Koina—292 miles from Bathurst—the 
easternmost village in the Protectorate, where there is a tise of two. 
feet daily with the tide. During the rains the upper river rises some 
thirty feet. 

The inhabitants of the Piotectorate are mostly Jollofs, Mandingos, 
Fulas, and Jolas, nearly all of whom are Mohammedans except the 
last named tribe who are pagan, though the Mohammedan religion is. 
gaining ground amongst them and, as a result, they are gradually 
dropping their primitive customs, 


Upper River Province, comprising the districts of Wuli, Kantora, 
Sandu and Fuladu East has an area of 911 square miles and a 
population of 35,400. The greater number of the inhabitants are 
Mandingos and Sarahulis with a rather smaller proportion of Fulas. 

The Headquarters of the Province are situated at Basse, which is 
both the largest town in the Province and one of the most important 
liver-ports in the Protectorate. 

The districts of Sandu, Kantora and Wuli are all relics of former 
native kingdoms. 


MacCarthy Island Province consists of the Districts of Sami, 
Niani, Nianija, Upper Saloum, Lower Saloum, Western Niamina,, 
Eastern Niamina, Dunkunku Niamina, Fuladu West, Western Jarva, 
Central Jarra, Eastern Jarra and MacCarthy Island. The area of 
the Province is 1,186 square miles and the population 53,250. The 
Headquarters are at Georgetown. The bulk of the population is. 
Jollofs and Mandingos, 


South Bank Province includes the Districts of Eastern Kiang, 
Central Kiang, Kiang West, Foni Jarrol, Foni Bondali, Foni Kansala, 
Bintang-Karenai, Foni Brefet, South Kombo, East Kombo, Central 
Kombo, North Kombo and Kombo St. Mary. The area of the 
Province is 1,088 square miles and the population 48,900. The Head- 
quarters are at Bakau, Cape St. Mary. The majority of the 
inhabitants are Mandingos but there is a Jarge number of Fulas in 
the more easterly Districts while the Kombo Districts are largely 
populated by Jolas. 


North Bank Province has an area of 814 square miles and a 
population of 47,640. The districts of the Province are Lower Niumi, 
Upper Niumi, Jokadu, Lower Baddibu, Central Baddibu and Upper 
Baddibu. Of these the three Baddibu districts are predominantly 
Mandingo in population; Jokadu has a mixed population of 
Mandingos, Jolloffs and Turankoes (Mahommedan Fulas) while the 
two Niumis are mainly mixed Joloff and Mandingo districts. The 
Headquarters are at Kerewan. 


Climate. 


The climate of the Gambia is not healthy though, with modern 
methods of sanitation and housing, conditions of living generally have 
greatly improved during recent years, 
year is from June to October, which is the wet period. 
remaining months the climate compares favourably with that of other 


The most trying part of the 
During the 





tropical countries. 
Meteorological Statistics, 1981. 


Cape St. Mary Srarion. 








Month. Tees Relative Rainfall 

ture, |Humidity.} (inches.) 
January 74.6 48 = 
February 73.6 70 — 
March 88.1 59 _ 
April 74.6 63 as 
May 77.6 67 0.05 
June 79.6 72 3.34 
July 80.0 76 8.33 
August oa 79.2 80 25.81 
September 79.7 76 8.76 
October 81.6 68 1.32 
November 78.6 57 Bee 
December 75.2 31 — 

Total .../ 47.61 inches. 
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In the Protectorate the records of rainfall were : 


South Bank Province (Sukuta) 55.56 inches,. 
North Bank Province (Kerewan) 32.97 ,, 
MacCarthy Island Province (Georgetown) 36.36 4, 
Upper River Province. (Wali) 39.01, 
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Cuapter II GovERNMENT. 


The main political divisions of the Gambia are the Colony of the 
Gambia and the Protectorate, the latter consisting of four Provinces 
ach administered by a Commissioner, The whole country is under 
the control of the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, to whom the 
Commissioners are responsible for their respective Provinces. The 
Colony includes the Island of St. Mary (on which the town of 
Bathurst is situated) and also Brefet, Bajana, MacCarthy Island, the 
Ceded Mile and British Kombo all of which are administered by the 
Commissioners under the Protectorate system. The Governor is 
assisted hy an Executive Council consisting of the Colonial Secretary 
ex-officio Member) and several other senior offcials. The Legislative 

Council of the Colony, of which the Governor is the ve 
‘includes the Colonial Secretary (ex-officio Member), some O ficial 

Members, usually the Members of the Executive Council, and also 
several Unofficial Members, 


Protectorate System.—This system was introduced in 1894 by an 
“Ordinance to provide for the exercise in the Protected Territories of 
“certain powers and jurisdiction by Native Authorities and by 
“Commissioners”, (No. 11 of 1894), which laid down that “AU 
“native laws and customs in force in the Protected Territories which are 
“not repugnant to natural justice nor incompatible with any Ordinance 
“of the Colony which applies to the Protected Territories, shall have 
“the same effect as Regulations made under this Ordi The 
Ordinance defined the powers of the Chiefs in the following tert 

“31. Every Head Chief and Headman shall possess and 
exercise— 

(a) The powers of a Conservator of the peace, including 
the power of binding over unruly persons with sureties of 
the peace, and of preventing ov suppressing riots, affrays 
and tumults of every description. 

(b) The power of carrying into execution within his 
district, sub-district or village any law of the Imperial 
Parliament or of the Colony of the Gambia, any Order of 
Her Majesty in Council, any decree or order of the Supreme 
Comt, or any order of the Commissioner, subject to such 
instructions as he may from time to time receive from the 
Administrator or Commissioner; or, in respect of decrees or 
orders of the Supreme Court, from the Chief Magistrate; 

(c) The power of apprehending, detaining and sending 
to the Commissioner’s Court for examination, or to the 
Courts at Bathurst for examination and trial, of every 
person acensed of any serious offence or crime, such as 
murder, robbery, slave-dealing, whether of the like or a 
different kind, and it shall be the duty of every Head Chief 
and Headman to use his utmost endeavour to discover the 
authors of all such offences.” 

The protection of persons executing Chiefs’ orders was provided for 
-by Section 32 of the Ordinance which reads “Every person employed 
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“thy a Headman or Native Court in carrying into effect any order 
“lawfully made, shall have the like protection for that purpose as a 
“person authorized to execute Process of the Supreme Court”. 

Ordinance No. 11 of 1894 has been revised in some respects but 
the administration in the Protectorate still hinges on the Chief (or 
Seyfu) and the Headman (or Alkali) the Alkali being responsible to 
the Seyfu for his town and the Seyfu to the Commissioner of the 
Province for his district. 

The Alkali is chosen by the people of the village and his position is 
confirmed by the Commissioner. He acts as the representative of his 
village in dealing with Government and personifies the village 

“community, This is exemplified by the fact that it is the Alkali who 
allots, to those who need it, unocenpied land belongins to the village 
asa community. He is bound by tradition to seek and to listen to the 
advice of the elder men in the village. 

In the event of disputes arising, in the community, which cannot be 
composed by the friends or relatives of the parties the Alkali, 
although armed with no judicial powers is often able by virtue of his 
office to act successfully as arbitrator and prevent the matter from 
reaching the point of litigation. 

The Seyfu holds a position partly established by legislation and 
partly inherited from the Kings of former times. The Mandingo word 
for King (Mansa) is now applied only to the Governor who is, in 
mative phraseology, the “King of Bathurst”, and this limitation of the 
word reflects the passing of much of the old kingly powers. Yet a 
good deal of the standing and authority of the Kings remains, especially 
in cases where it is possible to appoint as Chief one of an old ruling 
family. It is now the policy, therefore, to appoint such men as far 
as possible, since on the authority inherent in the office depends a 
great part of the Chief's utility and prestige. 

The Seyfu is appointed by the Governor on the recommendation of 
the Commissioner, who has previously ascertained which of the 
eandidates has the best claim or commands most the respect and 
obedience of the district. This district opinion is becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor in the choice of a chief. Apart from his 
general administrative duties and the supervision of his district, the 
Seyfu is usually the President of the Native Tribunal of his district 
and exercises powers which may be compared roughly to those of a 
Police Court, appeals lying from his Court to that of the Commissioner. 


During the year 1932 more continuity in Protectorate Administra- 
tion was effected by the establishment of a definite Administrative 
Head Quarters in each of the four Provinces, with Provincial Offices 
which are open for business throughout the year, The former system 
of advances of ‘seed nuts’ and rice to the Chiefs and people of the 
Protectorate was also discontinued resulting in a large increase in 
home-grown food-stuffs as well as an adequate export crop of 
ground-nuts, and a considerable all-round gain in morale and more 
confident exercise of responsible local administrative supervision by 
Chiefs and other Native Authorities. 
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Local Government.—In 1931 the Bathurst Urban District Council 
-and Board of Health was constituted in place of the Board of Health 
for the purpose of advising Government upon matters relating to 
the welfare of the inhabitants of the Town, and is composed of 
representatives of the various Government Departments concerned, of 
six Mernbers elected by the Town Wards. and of four Members, 
nominated by the Governor, representing the Commercial and Ship- 
ping interests, 

Meetings of the Council were held in each quarter of the year 1932 
and not only was the advice tendered at these meetings of great valne 
to Government, but also the Councillors individually afforded consider- 


able assistance in regard to numerous matters affecting the general 
welfare and progress of their Town. 
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Cuarrer III. Porvunarioy. 


The Population of the Gambia according to the 1931 Census was 
199,520 of which 14,370 inhabitants reside on St.. Mary’s Island. 
The Island contains few inhabitants outside the Town of Bathurst. 

Generally speaking the various races are distributed throughout the 
Protectorate with the exception of the Jolas who are practically 
confined to the South Bank Province. The numerical distribution of 
the Races in the Protectorate is as follow :— 


Mandingo 85,640 
Jollo£ 25,864 
Fula 22,273 
Jola 19,410 
Sarahuli 12,316 
Tukulor 11,653 - 
Bambarra 3,261 
Aku 786 
Others 3,947 

Total 185,150 


People of all these races are included amongst the inhabitants of 
Bathurst. 

Vital statistics are recorded in the Island of St. Mary only as, 
“owing to the illiteracy of the people, the collection of reliable data in 
the Protectorate is impossible. 

The statistics in respect of Bathurst for the past five years are as 

ollows :— 











Births. Deaths. Ment og birth 
registered). 
1926... eee 262 461 395 
1929)... ee 315 502 333 
1930... woe 366 411 283 
T9310 vee wee 422 369 227 
1932... awe 339 355 242 














a 
As regards the above figures it is necessary to state that whereas 
all deaths taking place in Bathurst are registered, (certificates of death 
.and burial permits being required in all cases), births of infants to 
parents, in particular te illiterate parents, are not always registered. 
This would account for the comparatively large excess of deaths 
over births which have been registered from year to year. It is likely 
however, that registration of births will become more accurate as time 
goes on since parents, including illiterate parents, are beginning to 
realise the value of certificates of birth to their children in adult years. 
Wittrregard to the Infantile Mortality Rate the figure given for 
1932 is for the whole of Bathurst; of the 339 births, 93 were 
conducted by the clinic staff and of these 10 died within 
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twelve months giving an Infantile Mortality Rate of 107 per 
thousand which compares favourably with similar work in the British 
Isles, and compares more than favourably with the general mortality 
rate of 242 for the whole of Bathurst. 


Emigration and immigration. 


There is practically no emigration from the Gambia. 

At the commencement of each ground-nut planting season a number 
of natives cross the border into the Protectorate from French Territory 
for the purpose of assisting the local farmers in the planting and har- 
vesting of the crop. These ‘strange farmers’ return to their homes 
after the crop has been marketed. Likewise a considerable number of 
foreign labourers and petty traders come to Bathurst at the beginring 
of each trade season and leave again when the season ends. The 
number of ‘strange farmers’, labourers aud petty traders visiting the 
Gambia naturally fluctuates according to trade conditions. Immigra- 
tion returns show that during the past three years the persons entering 
Bathurst by sea numbered as follows: —940 in 1930, 851 in 1931 and 
634 in 1932; but it may be assumed that the majority of these people 
returned, or will return, to their homes. Immigration is controlled by 
the Immigration Restriction Ordinance (No. 12 of 1924) under which 
no person is allowed to enter the Gambia who :— 


(a) is likely to become a pauper or a public charge, 

(8) is an idiot or insane, 

(c) is deemed by the Governor to be an undesirable 
immigrant, 

(d) is a prostitute, or 

(e) is not in possession of a passport valid under the law of 
the country of which he is a citizen. 

Any person who appears to the Immigration Officer to be withont 
visible means of support is required to deposit the sum of £60, or to 
give security by bond in that amount. 

At the expiration of eighteen months from the date of entering the 
Gambia, or at any earlier period, if the depositor not having become 
destitute or unable to support himself, departs from the Gambia, his 
deposit is returned to him. 
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Cuapter IV. Hearru. 


The health of the inhabitants of the Gambia was on the whole 
satisfactory. Complaints of the Respiratory and Digestive Systems 
remained the most prevalent; in 1932 there were 1515 cases of the 
former with 17 deaths and 2,563 cases of the latter with 10 deaths. 

The Gambia is entirely an agricultural Colony, containing no mines 
or factories, and as a result no complaints are met with which can be 
ascribed to these two factors. 

Malaria fever remains the most usual tropical complaint under 
treatment : in 1932 there were 632 cases with 2 deaths, 

There are one Hospital and two Dispensaries in the Protectorate, in 
charge of a Medical Officer and three Dispensers, and from these 
centres prophylactic work is undertaken in the way of vaccination 
against small-pox and treatment of all kinds of sickness is undertaken. 
In Bathurst there is an European and African General Hospital 
(Victoria Hospital), an Infectious Diseases Hospital, two Maternity 
and Infants Welfare Clinics, and a Home for Infirm.. These are all 
in charge of Medical Officers and there are European Nursing Sisters 
in the European and African Hospital and in the Clinics. In addition 
there is a Public Health Service which attends to drainage and 
sanitary organisation 

During 1932 there was no vutbreak of serious illness such as yellow 
fever, plague, small-pox. The general public showed an appreciation 
of the special nature of the help obtainable at the Maternity and 
Infants Welfare Clinies. 

Drainage and sand filling of depressions was much to the fore during 
the year and the reclamation of shallow, low-lying, tidal areas by sand 
and refuse was continued with satisfactory results. 

The Health Department continued operations against mosquito 
breeding. This work is both difficult and expensive owing to the 
existence of large numbers of land-crab holes which provide ideal 
hatching-out places for mosquitoes. 
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CuarteR V. Howsine. 


There are no slums in Bathurst and the houses and compounds are well 
kept. There is some overcrowding at times during the “Trade Season’” 
but not of a serious nature. All houses and compounds are periodi- 
cally inspected by the Health Authorities and the Sanitary and 
Building Laws are enforced. Houses are constructed of different 
kinds of material ; for instance some are of wattle and daub, others of 
“brick, others again are of concrete bricks, and the most usual roofing is 
of corrugated iron, 

The native houses in the Protectorate are generally circular.in shape 
and constructed of wattle and daub with conical grass roofs. These 
houses are well suited to local conditions. There is no overcrowding 
since ample space is availabie for expansion. ‘The houses and villages. 
generally are well kept and sanitation is satisfactory. Periodical 
inspections of villages are made by Commissioners and officers of the 
Medical Staff. In the Protectorate the houses are almost invariably 
built and owned by the ocenpants and the same applies, though to a 
lesser extent, in Bathurst. 


Statistics. (1931 Census). 














Province, Population. No.of Hautes 
North Bank Province... ee 47,636 20,509 
South Bank Province... vate 48,888 21,194 
MacCarthy Island Province dee 53,254 32,540 
Upper River Province ... see 35,372 18,113 
St. Mary’s Island (Bathurst ) as 14,370 3,177 
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Cuapter VI. Propuction. 


The Gambia is almost entirely dependent upon groundnut cultiva- 
tion which forms the staple export crop. The export crop, which 
varies from 40,000 to 70,000 tons, is raised entirely by African 
farmers, as the country is unsuitable for European settlers. There 
are no permanent plantations or estates, the whole of the cultivation 
being carried out by what is usually described as “shifting cultivation”. 

In addition to the cultivation of groundnuts a large quantity of 
foodstuffs is raised, including rice, maize, guinea corn, cassava, sweet 
potatoes etc., for local consumption. Cotton is grown on a fairly 
extensive scale in some Provinces, particularly the North Bank, and 
the lint is used locally for the manufacture of long narrow strips of 
coloured cloth. Experiments are being conducted in connection with 
the growing of crops under irrigation during the dry season. 

The tonnage and value of groundnuts exported from the Colony 
during the last five years were as follows:— 


Year. Tons. Value. 
eS 
1928 74,442 1,092,790 
1929 56,355 765,564 
1930 74,761 867,634 
1931 66,811 506,125 
1932 37,315 391,659 


A small export trade is done in Palm Kernels, Hides and Wax. 
In 1932 the exports of these commodities were:— 


£ 
Palm Kernels 722 tons, value 5,550 
Hides 90,121 lbs. ,, 816 
Wax 41,246 lbs. ,, 1,254 


There is no organised animal industry in the Gambia although it is 
estimated that there are usually about 35,000 head of cattle in the 
Colony and Protectorate. As the Gambia consists mainly of a narrow - 
strip of territory on either side of the River and much of the land 
adjacent to the river is more or less swampy and tsetse-ridden, the 
position is to some extent analogous to that existing in larger Colonies 
where cattle are compelled, at certain seasons of the year, to frequent 
river valleys in which, while grazing is good, casualties from disease 
amongst the herds are numerous. The extensive French territories 
surrounding the Gambia act as acattle reservoir for the Colony. 
There is consequently a continual movement of cattle to and fro across 
the border and the herds are owned by individuals on both sides of the 
border. As the border is some 600 miles in length the establishment of 
any effective control over the graziers and the movement of animals is 
impracticable. During 1932 some 7,000 head of cattle are reported to 
have died in the Gambia of Rinderpest but it is impossible to say how 
many of these were, in fact, animals which had recently crossed the 
border or were owned by natives in French territory. The ownership 
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of cattle in the Gambia does not appear to differ in kind from that 
which obtains amongst other agricultural communities in West Africa. 
There is, strictly speaking, no communal ownership and most cattle are 
the property of individuals. The owner is, however, seldom the person 
who grazes the herd and conversely the grazier seldom owns more 
“than a few head of cattle in the herd which he tends, but he is usually 
given the milk and butter and a certain proportion of the calves born. 
The graziers in the Gambia are practically all Fulas or Jolas in the 
South Bank Province. 
In addition to cattle there is a considerable number of sheep, goats 
and pigs which are reared mainly for local consumption. 
There are no minerals of commercial value in the Colony nor are 
there any important industries other than those already mentioned. A 
certain amount of leather, metal and pottery work is made for 
sale locally, 


Imports. 
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CHaptser VII. Commerce. 


Imports and Exports. 


The imports for the last five years were as follows :— 





















































1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Merchandise « {1,010,686 | 597,161 | 529,985 | 250,311 | 292,700 
Specie... 224,977 | 20,691 | 12,775 2,302 5,141 
Total . {1,245,663 | 617,852 | 542,760 | 252,613 | 297,841 
The following table shows the principal items of Imports from the 
British Empire and Foreign Countries for the year 1932. 
= ae ar 
semen [Ett Het | tone. [EMR Sig] Boras. 
Value. Value. Value, | Value, Value, Quantity. Value. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Apparel we] 2,890 a 213, 137| 1,413 4,653 
Bue & Sacks 
No. 219 | 2,608 338 60 97,178 3,225 
Beer, ‘Ale, Stout] 
and Porter...| 1,168 “a 335 8,413 galls. | 1,503 
Biscuits, Bread 
and Cakes ... 937 988 10} 1,183 ewt. | 1,935 
‘Boets, Shoes ‘ 
and Slippers 738 520 84 20,238 pairs | 2,099 
Cement | 1,493 28 151 500 tons | 1,672 
Cotton Piece 
Goods... | 69,251 .. | 2,465 | 260} 8,302 | 4,775,199 sq.yds,| 80,278 
Coal ... «| 3,821 oe ” Se ow 1,560 tons | 3,821 
Cotton Manu- 
facture (other) 5,189; 163] 1,537 we | 4,884 on 11,272 
Cotton Yarn .. 6,879 = 693 ad 662 146,672 Ibs. 8.234 
Flour Wheaten 1,318 | 1,072] 1,953 | 2,547 26 11,035 ewt. 6,916 
‘Hats and Caps | 935 |"... | 947 w | 830 ss 2.012 
Kola-Nuts ... a. | 23,567 con se 2 15,691 cwt. | 23,569 
Lumber . 453 Wes 703 79 35 86,564sup.ft.| 1,270 
Me ticines and 
Drugs... | 1,984 305 54 63 a6 2,408 
Metal all kinds| 4,876 828 41 866 6,611 
Motor Cars and 
Lorries No. |} 3,028] 331 se | 178] 100 15 3,637 
“Oils, Edible ...| 2,245 -. | 2,110 «. | 1,901 42,880 galls. | 5,256 
Oils, not maul 638 622 234) 7,591] 1,774 183,480 galls. | 10,859 
Rice ” 8,901 | 11, bell 10,090 «. 5,243 75,002 cwt, | 36,101 
Salt 31 a0 « 2,697 1,633 tons 2,728 
Boap 124 ae 2,760 eee 140 2,585 ewt. 3,024 
Spirits, ‘potable 1,588 52 317 ny 72 2088 galls.| 1,977 
Sugar ... 468 tee 9,668 aes 752 12,675 cwt. | 10,888 
Tea ... . 695 38 206 nee 3 10,641 Ibs. 942 
“Tobacco 4,103 ns 107 | 5,468 324 141,672 Ibs. | 10,002 
“Wines... 108 1,524 eee 508 15,353 ig 2,140 








CT eed 


The percentages 
-were as follows :— 
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of Imports from all Countries, exclusive of Specie, 

















Country. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Sows | 
Te ae cat ee oe ee 

United Kingdom . | 37.99 | 3442 | 8439 | 37.73 | 51.02 

British Possessions | 10.23 | 10.69 | L111 | 14.45 15.07 

Totals—Bvitish Empire | 48.22 | 45.11 | 45.50 52.18 | 66,09 

Denmark OL.89 = = —_ 00.22 

France 3408 | 39.65 | 29.75 | 24.52) 14.75 

Germany 05.19 | 02.63 | 03.68 3.07 9559 

Holland 02.04 _— O1.76 1.78 | 01.40 

U.S. A. ve: 05.60 | 06.63 | 06.87 8.35 | 06.06 

Other Countries 02.98 | 05.98 | 12.44 9.50 | 09.89 
a es me 








The following table shows the comparative prices per unit of the 


principal items of Imports for the last five years :— 

















Article. 1928, 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
s al£ 6s al£ 8 ale 8 aiF Ss. d. 
Cement per ton}3 6. 7413 10. 13/2 14. 7$)2 22.9 3.10. 105 
Coal per ton|2 9.0/2 9. 10/2 9 7 (2 % 13/2 8 113 
Cotton Piece Goods 
sq. yds.]0 0. 7$/0 0, 53/0 0.6510 0.5 0 0. 4 
Flour Wheaten | 
per cwt.}0 18, 7 '0 16. 7} |0 14, 114,0 11. 11;/0 12. 6F 
Kola Nuts perewt.|5 6.0 4 2.1 314.6 {111 8 [110 0 
Oils Edible per gall.]0 3.8 )0 3.8 )0 2.1030 2.5 0 2. 5b 
Rice per cwt.|0 13. 84/0 13, 6} )0 12.8 10 9. BRIO OM TE 
Salt perton |1 15.9 /1 6. 103)/1 9.2 |2 6. 6 |1 13. 43 
Sugar per ewt, |0 19. 7 ;0 19. 5/0 17. 1$)017. 0 JO 17. 2 
“Tea per lb. |Q 2 23;0 2. Baio 2.1 )0 1. 6e)O 1.9 
ee ee ee ee 


Exports. 








‘The Exports for the last five years ineluding Speeie were as follows :— 














1928. | 1929. | 1930. L931. 1932. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Merchandise ve. 1,156,009} 840,929 $98,807 | 527,111 | 406,894 
Specie | 22,400) 3,831 7,836 2,761 | 199,620 
Total ve. {1,178,409} 844,760 | 906.643 | 529,872 | 606,514 
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The following table shows the principal items of Exports to the 
British Empire and Foreign Countries for the year 1932. 














Groundnuts. Hides. Palm Kernels. 

Country. 
Tons. | Value. No. Value. | Tons. | Value. 

£ £ £ 

United Kingdom ...| 7,619} 80,019 | 2,002 101 | 96 TT 
British Possessions 15 176} — _ _— = 
France ... «.. 123,406 | 241,259 | 4,313 601 | 135 1,219 
‘Germany vee | on 988 114 | 491 | 3,614 
Holland ... ... | 3,669} 43,619 | — ae — _ 
‘Other Countries ... | 2,506) 20,586 | — —|— =< 
Totals .-. 137,315 | 391,659 | 7,303 816 | 722 5,550 














' The percentages of Exports to all Couutries. exclusive of Specie 
were as follows :— 





1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 





OU eo Maw oene ee 
United Kingdom .. | 33.80 ] 15.18 | 19.35 | 03.83 | 20.66 
British Possessions .. | 00.57 | 03.64 | 01.96 | 00.82 | 00.89 





Totals British Empire...) 34.37 | 18.82 | 21.31 | 04.65 | 21.59 


Denmark see «| 06.38 | 06.83 | 04.29 _— _ 
France tse ... } 30.92 } 33.03 | 39.95 | 56.90 | 59.80 
Germany... ve | 20.60] 28.01} 17.82 | 19.91 ] 00.92 
Holland ee we | O5.8L | 10.26 | 16.17} 15.21] 10.73 
‘Other Countries .. | 01.92 | 03.05 | 0046 | 03.33 | 07.00 

















ee ee 


The following table shows the comparative prices per unit of the 
principal items of export for the last five years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 





£s8sa\£ 3 aj£ 8. dl|£ 8 dj/£ 8%. & 
Groundnuts per ton | 14, 12, £13. 10. 5/11. 12.1 | 7. 6 {10, 9. 11 


Hides per Ib. | 0,0.10}] 0. 0.741 0. 0.4} 0. 0.231 0. 0.2 


‘Palm Kernels per ton | 15. 12. 0 |13. 18. 54/10. 17. 3 | 8.19. 93] 7. 13. 8$ 
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Shipping. 


The percentages of Shipping of various Nationalities for the last 
five years were as follows :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 





eas Saal aig ee oa 

British. us wus | GL | 67.9 | 62.0 | 554 | 572 
French 4... ss | 124 | 184 | 124 | 19.0 | 2L8 
Daleks caus es a Oe Be, be BO en tee 


German... x we | 43 5.4 5.7 3.3 4.6 


Norwegian... 0... we | 2.8 3.3 5.6 — 3.0 
American ... ans wee 48 49 5.5 4.8 5.7 
Ttllian o.oo we | 8D _ — 1.8 i 
Swedish 4... 0 ue | —o | 12 3.0 72 4.9 
Danish se scalliy seee == ae 2.9 _ 


Other Countries ... wel 41 11 2.8 13 01 

















ee ee ee 
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Cuaprrer VIII. Waces axp Cosr or Livinc, 


Generally speaking, labour is plentiful, in fact during the slack 
season there is unemployment in Bathurst. In the trading season a 
considerable number of natives, from French Territory, enter Bathurst. 
to obtain employment ; whilst in the Protectorate numbers of French 
natives are emploved by the local farme:s in sowing and harvesting the 
groundnut crop. Ja both cases the majority of these immigrants 
return to their homes when the season is over. 


fates of pay. 


The rates of pay for artisans such as Carpenters, Blacksmiths, 
Fitters, Masons and Painters range from 2/6 to 6/- a day (8 hours). 
Unskilled labourers may be classified as follows :— 


(a) those on a monthly wage, 
(J) those on a daily wage, and 
(¢) farm labourers. 


(a) Labourers employed by mercantile firms, on mouthly rates of 
pay, receive from 30/- to 36/- a month and, in most cases, a monthly 
issue of 45 lbs. of rice in addition. 

Semi-skilled labourers (e.g. sanitary workers) permanently employed 
by Government receive from 1/9 to 2/6 a day. Unskilled labourers 
employed by Government receive from 1/3 to 1/6 a day. The normal 
day’s work is 83 hours, " 

(+) Daily wage labourers receive from 1)- to 1/3 a day, depending 
on the type of work. Piecework rates are sometimes paid when, e.g., 
ships are being loaded or discharged. 

(c) Farm labourers from French territories are fed and housed by 
their employers and when the season’s crop is sold they receive a 
proportion of the proceeds before returning to their homes. As 
regards the local natives each family as a rule tends its own farm but 
where outside labour is employed the conditions of employment are 
similar to those obtaining in the case of the French subjects referred to: 
above. 

Cost of living, 

In the Protectorate, “corn” is the staple diet of the labouring class, 
whilst a considerable amount of rice, bread and fish is consumed. 
More rice is consumed in Bathurst especially by the foreign labourer. 


The daily cost of a labourer’s food in Bathurst may. be reckoned as 
follows:— 


Rice or corn... uae eee 3d. 
Bread See mee rs ld. 
Fish ne wes eee ld. 
Oil Ae te eae Id. 
Sugar tee nes aes 4d, 
Condiments... we wo 4d. 


ToTaL mee as Td. 
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Meat and groundnuts are sometimes substituted for fish and rice 
and the daily expenditure is then increased by abcut 1d. 

The average labourer spends very little on house-rent and clothizg— 
probably not more than 3/- a month on an average. 

The cost of living in the Protectorate for a labourer who provides 
for himself is rather less than that in Bathurst. 

The prices of foodstuffs are generally lower than those obtaining 
before the war. The following table gives some examples:— 


1932 1913 
Rice per bag of 216 lbs. 26]- 33]- 
Salt do. 66 lbs. 2I- 1/6 
Flour do. 98 Ibs. 13]- 16/6 
Edible oil per Imp. Gallon 35 4|- 
Sugar per Ib. 3d 5d. 


Cost of living, European Government Officials. 

The cost of living varies according to the income and tastes cf the 
individual, but the following is considered to be the annual minimum 
outlay of an unmarried junior Government Official living in Bathurst: 


3 
Servants Bee ines wikis 70 
Washing ee ax ane 12 
Firewood 9 


Electric Light ... ot vee 10 
Market (meat, fish, bread, vegetables, eggs, etc.) 40 
Provisions & Wines 


125 
Tobacco re ns we 10 
Widows and Orphans Pension contribution 24 


Miscellaneous Expenditure including equipment 35 





Total ase wee £335 





This amount does not include the cost of clothing which is pur- 
chased in England. 
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Cuapter IX. Epveation anp WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education in the Gambia is controlled by the Board of Education 
of which the Governor is the President. The Members of the Board 
include all the members of the Legislative Council, the Superintendent 
of Education and such other members, not exceeding six in number, as. 
may be appointed by the Governor, The nominated members hold 
office for a period of not more than three years and they include 
representatives of the three Missions which operate in the Gambia, 
namely, the Methodist, the Anglican and the Roman Catholic Missions. 
The powers of the Board are defined in the Education Ordinance- 
(No. 14 of 1903). Briefly, the Board is empowered to dispose 
annually of such sum as the Legislative Council has granted for the 
promotion of Education and to make regulations respecting grants-in- 
aid to assisted schools, the conduct of schools generally, the award 
of scholarships and other matters connected with the Education 
Ordinance. Such Regulations, after approval by the Governor-in- 
Council, come into operation as from the date on which they appear in 
the Gazette. 

The Education Department is administered by a Superintendent of 
Education, who is an officer seconded from the Provincial Adminis- 
tration, The headquarters of the department are at Georgetown, where 
the Superintendent of Education also supervises the Armitage School 
for the sons and relatives of Chiefs. 

Elementary, secondary and vocational education are provided by 
Government or by the Missions with the aid of Government grants. 
There is no University education, 

There are six elementary schools in Bathurst which, in 1932, had a 
total of 1,765 pupils on the registers (1,191 boys and 574 girls) and 
an average attendance of 1,079. These schools provide education up 
to the seventh standard. Five of them are maintained by Missions 
(Anglican, one; Roman Catholic, two and Methodist, two) and the 
Government maintains a Mohammedan school at which Arabic is- 
taught in addition to the English subjects. 

There are four secondary schools in Bathurst, two for hoys and two- 
for girls, which are maintamed by the Roman Catholic and Methodist 
Missions. The total numbers on the register in 1932 were 109 boys 
and 92 girls with average attendances of 67 and 72 respectively. 
Scholarships to these secondary schools are given each year by the 
Government. : 

A Manual Training Centre is maintained under the Public Works 
Department, and boys from all the Bathurst schools attend for 
instruction in carpentry, and suitable mechanical and geometrical 
drawing is taught in connection with the manual work, 

A Teacher Training School was opened in Bathurst in 1930, under 
the Methodist and Roman Catholic Missions, at which some fifty 
Bathurst elementary school teachers, who had had no previous train- 
ing, took a two-year course of instruction, The school is now training 
candidates for the teaching profession, and in 1932 there were 
twenty students on the register, 
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In the Protectorate there is a Government boarding school at 
Georgetown in MacCarthy Island Province, for the sons and near 
relatives of Chiefs, with 43 boys on the register. It is felt that more 
can be done to improve conditions among the Protectorate people by 
training the sons of the rulers and leaders of the people than by open- 
ing several small schools, which would only have a local effect, and the 
training given in the school Jeads to this end. 

The following examinations were held during the year: Cambridge 
School Certifieate, Junior and Preliminary Examinations ; Clerical 
Services Examination, Tlementary Schools Aunual Examination ; 
African Civil Service Language M:xamination (Preliminary). 


Welfare Institutions, ete, 


Free medical treatment is provided at the various Government 
Hospitals and Dispensaries for those unable to pay fees. As stated in 
Chapter IV the Government maintains two Maternity and Children’s 
Welfare Clinics and also a Home for the Infirm. There are no 
philanthropical institutions nor is there any insurance scheme for the 
provision of medical treatment, etc., in the Colony. 





Recreation, ete, 


In Bathurst, Government maintains a public ground (MacCarthy 
Square) in which games are played by the inhabitants including the 
school children. Organised games are conducted by the schools who 
are allowed to import free of duty all materials required for sports. 
Football and Cricket leagues have been formed by the African 
residents of Bathurst and Government has provided two concrete 
tennis courts for their use. 

Singing is taught in all the schools. Free concerts are given once 
in every week by the Police Band on MacCarthy Square and also in 
front of Government House, when the terrace gardens are thrown open 
to the public. These concerts are well attended and are much appre- 
ciated by the public. 
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CrapTeR X. COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Feternal:— 


For mail services the Colony is almost entirely dependent wpon the 
ships of Messrs Elder Dempster Lines Ltd, There is a monthly 
service but otherwise the mail steamers are irregular. The inter- 
mediate ships call outwards and homewards once in about every six 
weeks. 


Internal:— 
River Transport:— 


As stated in Chapter I the Gambia River is navigable for ocean- 
going vessels as far as Kuntau-ur (150 miles from Bathurst) and for 
vessels drawing less than two fathoms as far as Koina (292 miles). 

During the trading season, groundnuts are brought down the river 
in ocean-going vessels, steamers and lighters and also in cutters and 
schooners, though the latter have now been almost entirely replaced by 
steam craft. 


Roads:— 

There are four Trunk Roads: 

No. 1. Bathurst-Jeshwang-Abuko-Lamim-Yundum, 
Brikama-Kafuta-N’Demban-Bwiam-Brumen Ferry 
(902 miles). 

No. 2. Barra-Berrending (Bantanding),-Dasalami-Banni- 
N’Jakunda-Illiassa (62 miles), 

No. 3. Illiassa-Katchang Ferry-Konkoba-Kwinella-Jattaba- 
Brumen Ferry (225 miles) with a branch eastwards from 
Jatabba to Sandeng and the French boundary (24 miles). 

No. 4. Bantanding on Road No, 2 to the French boundary 
(2 miles). 

In addition there is a secondary road running from LIlliassa via 
Ballanghar, Kan-ur, Kuntau-ur to Bansang Ferry where it connects 
with the secondary road on the South Bank running from Kwinella to 
Kudang, Bansang, Basse and Fattoto, 

There are also a number of secondary feeder roads to the various 
river ports in the Protectorate. 

The total mileages of secondary and feeder roads in each Province 
are approximately as follows:— 


North Bank Province ce ee 116 miles 
South Bank Province oe eae 95 45 
MacCarthy Island Province mee 280 ,, 


Upper River Province se 200 ,, 


Marine Department. 

A regular passenger and cargo service is maintained by the Govern- 
‘ment Steamers “Prince of Wales” (400 tons) and “Lady Denham™ 
{250 tons). 

The steamers call at 26 ports outward and homeward when proceed- 
ing to Basse—a distance of 242 miles from Bathurst—and 31 ports 
when calling at Fattoto—a distance of 288 miles from Bathurst. 
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This ensures communication with all ports in the Protectorate twice 
weekly during the trade season from November to May; and during 
the remaining months of the year, a fortnightly or monthly service is 
maintained, 

: Statistics regarding the freight and passengers carried by the 
Marine Department are as follows:— 





1931, 1932, 
Passengers carried «11,980 9,233 
Cargo (tons) 2,409 1,311 


Revenue from pass £4,232 £3,134 . 1s. 10d. 
Revenue from freight —... £3,712 £2,413 14s. 3d, 


The decline in freight was dune to the trade depression; but a 
considerable decrease of expenditure was effected in the maintenance 
-of Government Vessels. 

The refitting of Government Steamers was carried ont by the 
Marine Slipway and Engineering Works. The Workshop is fitted 
with up-to-date machines capable of carrying out all repairs and _refits 
to vessels of 400 tons gross. This is the tonnage of the largest River 
Steamer at present in the Gambia. 

The Marine Department also maintain and run launches which are 
‘mainly used for the conveyance of Goverument Officials in the Pro- 
tectorate and for Harbour services at Bathurst. 


Ferries:— 


Passenger and vehicular ferries have been installed by Government 
in connection with the road system at the following points:— 
Kerewan (Road No. 2) 
Katchang-Konkoka (Road No, 3) 
Brumen (connecting Roads Nos. 1 & 3) 
Lamin Koto—MacCarthy Island 
Sankuli Kunda—MaeCarthy Island 
Bansang 
Basse continuation of Road No. 2. 
Fattoto 


There is also a small passenger ferry at Bali in the Jawarra Creek. 

Between Bathurst and Barra a regular ferry service is maintained 
‘by a private firm which received a subsidy of £200 from Government 
in 1932. 


Postal Service :—- 


Mails are conveyed by Government river steamers weekly during 
the dry season and monthly during the rainy season. Travelling 
Post Officers are on these boats, and all classes of Postal business are 
transacted at all ports of call along the river bank. The General 
Post Office is at Bathurst and District Post & Telegraph Offices are 
established at Georgetown, Basse and Kuntau-ur. The latter office is, 
however, closed during the rains. 
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During 1932 the number of letters and other postal matter exclusive 
of parcels amounted to 163,252 (including 9,459 registered packets), 
the relative figures for 1931 being 182,483 and 11,008 respectively. 

Parcels dealt with during the year numbered 3,397 (including 289 
insured parcels), the figures for 1931 being 4,227 and 271 respectively. 

Money and Postal Order statistics are as follows :-— 


1931 1932 

: £ £ 
Money Orders issued and paid, value 27,430 26,396 
Revenue derived from Money Orders 158 151 
Postal Orders issued and paid 5,830 5,448 
Revenue derived from Postal Orders 47 44 


The total revenue derived from the Postal Services in 1932 was 
£1,575 as compared with £1,514 in 1931. 


Telephone Service :— 


The service in Bathurst and Cape St. Mary was satisfactorily 
maintained, the total number of subscribers exclusive of extensions 
being 74. The revenue derived from the service was £519, (of which 
£368 represents the value of Free service to Government Departments), 
cas compared with £139, exclusive of the value of such service, in 1931. 


Wireless Service :— 


There is no land line Telegraph System in the Gambia but inland 
communication is maintained by four Wireless Stations situated at 
Bathurst, Kuntan-ur, Georgetown and Basse. 

The Station at Bathurst which has a range of 1,000 miles also 
communicates with ships at sa. and with Dakar. Press fron Ragby 
is taken daily and circulated. The other three stations are purely for 
inland werk and have a transmission range of 250 miles. 

The revenne derived from the Wireless Service in 1932 was £772, 
including £360 in respect of Government messages, as compared with. 
£428 in 1921. 
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Cuarrer XI. Bankiyc, Currency, Weicuts & Muasunes. 
Bank. 


The only Bank in this Colony is the Bank of British West Africa. 
which has a Savings Bank for small depositors. The Ciovernment has 
alsoa Post Office Savings Bank, the rate of intercst being 23% 
per annum. 


Currency, 


The currency is British West African alloy and nickel-bronze coins 
of denominations 2I-, 1f-, 6d, 3a, ld, & 4d; and British West African 
Curreney Notes of 20/- “& 10/- denominations (French five-frane 
pieces which were formerly in circulation were demonetised in 1922), 

Stocks of Curreney are held on behalf of the West African. 
Currency Board and issucs therefrom are made to the Bank, as and 
when required, against payment in London. 

The value of the Notes in circulation on the 31st December 1932 
was £215,436 as compared with £211,932 on the 3lst December 
1931 whilst Alloy Coins to the value of £221,372 were in circulation 
at the end of 1932 as against £210,149 at the end of the previous year. 


Weights and Measures. 


Standard Weights and Measures (Avoirdupois, Troy, Imperial 
feasures of Capacity, Length and Surface) are prescribed by the 
Weights and Measures Ordinance of 1902 and are kept by 
Government. 

The Commissioner of Police is the Tnspector of Weights and: 
Measures and is assisted by a number of Deputy Inspectors amongst 
Whom are included the Commissioners of the Provinces in the 
rotectorate, 
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CuHarter XII. Pusriic Works. 


The Public Works Department is responsible for the execution of 
all the public works in the Colony and Protectorate, for which 
provision is made in the annual Estimates, and for the maintenance of 
all Government buildings and property ertrusted to the Department. 

The Engiueering staff consists of the Director of Public Works, 
the Assistant Director of Public Works, two Clerks of Works, 
Mechanical Foreman, two Electrical Foremen and two African Fore- 
men of Works. The Accounts and Stores staff consists of two 
Accountants and nine African Clerks. 

In addition to the above-mentioned works the Department. operates 
the Electric Light and Power Services, comprising some 35 miles of 
distribution mains, the Bathurst Waterworks, the Fire Protection 
plant and the Government Motor Transport Service. 

Roads, streets and tram-lines in Bathurst are maintained by the 
Department as is also the Government Wharf. 

The main road from Bathurst through St. Mary’s Island to Kombo- 
St. Mary, together with certain trunk roads in the Protectorate 
serving the creeks and the lower river, are also maintained by the 
Department. 

Activities during 1932:— 
(a) MainTENANCE (Expenditure £11,933). 
Bathurst Water Supply. 

A scheme costing £18,000 for the renewal of the gravity 
main was approved. The cost is being met partly from a grant from 
‘the Colonial Development Fund and partly from loan funds. It is 
intended to lay a 10-inch concrete-lined, spun cast iron pipe from 
the reservoir at Cape St. Mary to Bathurst, a distance of approximately 
eight miles. Delivery of a certain amount of the materials was effected. 

The total number of gallons of water pumped during 1932 amount- 
ed to 39,456,000. 

The rates charged are as follows :— 

General Water Rate Sat ... 1} per cent on rateable value... 
Water supply rate for taps in yard £2 per annum. 

Water supply to vessels ... «+. 1/4 per 100 gallons. 

Meter Rate ae fe -« 1/6 per 1,000 gallons. 


Revenue. 


Water Rate (1} per cent) 


Supply Rate per tap (£2 per ec £1,180 0 5 
Watering Vessels way 145 15 6 
Metered Rate oes we 2104 





£1,328 6 3. 











In addition to the above the value of water supplied to Government- 
Departments amounted to £247 1s. Od. 
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Expenditure, . 


Excluding the emoluments of the permanent staff the expenditure 
during 1931 on the maintenance of the water supply amounted to 
£1,999 13 8. 


Electric Light and Power, Bathurst. 


A continuous 24 hours service was maintained and daring the year 
a total of 356,909 Board of Trade Units were generated as follows: — 


No. 1 Generator 25 K, W. Capacity ve «= 34,193 
AS Cia tabs a tee vee 162,152 
cage Uyet “nl Q0y. ae 4 Ge, is BOS OTE 
hd © BS T00t es ks ng ate TOL SBB 

356,909 


Maximum load on Generators 93.96 K.W. .99 P.F. 

Units generated for the year show an increase of 44,092 over last. 
year’s working. 

The value of the supply of electrical energy during the year 
amounted to £8,082 whilst the cost of maintenance (exclusive of 
permanent staff) was £2,224. 

The rates charged are:—Lighting 9d. per unit (minimum charge 10/- 
per month), Domestic 3d. per unit (minimum charge 2/6d. per month), 
Power 6d. per unit, and a contract rate fixed by agreement. 

Free services include the lighting of streets, the Hospital, Govern- 
ment Wharf, Government Offices and the Wireless Station. 


Ice Plant. 


The quantity of ice manufactured was 59 tors of which 584 tons 
were retailed to the public at the rate of ld. per Ib. Cash sales. 
realized £425, whilst the value of ice supplied to Victoria Hospital 
and the Health Department was £123. ‘The cost to Government of 
producing the ice was £286, exclusive of interest and depreciation of 
plant and buildings and supervising staff. 


Albert Market Refrigerating Plant, Bathurst. 

Approximately 143 tons of meat and 2 tons of fish passed through 
this plant during the year, the running hours averaging 5} hours a 
day. 7,380 electrical units were consumed. 

General. 
The Department also undertook the usual maintenance and repair 


of public buildings, roads and the Bathurst Government Wharf. The 
Motor Transport Service was satisfactorily maintained. 


(6) ConstTRucTION, ETC. 


(Expenditure £15,561 including that on Colonial Development 
Fund Schemes.) 
The principal works carried out during the year included: 
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Reclamation and Drainoge. 


Approximately £447 was expended on further reclamation in  the- 
Lasso Wharf Area in Bathurst and a tram-line was laid to facilitate 
sand-filling. 


Roads in Bathurst. 


The principal streets dealt with during the year were:— 


Anglesea Strect ee ee Ballasted with cinders 
Clarkson Street we ae surfaced with laterite 
and bitumen painted 
Part Albion Place ee ised do, 
Rankin Street (Albion Place oS do. 
to Spalding Street) 
Peel Street (Spalding Street — ... do. 


to Llewellyn Street) 
Bathurs!—Cape St. Mary Road. 


Bitumen surfacing was continued, leaving only a short section to 
complete. 


Tiunk Roads, 


The consolidation of Trunk Roads Nos. 2 and 3 was continued, the- 
principal works being the metalling of the Dasalami Causeway, the 
raising and straightening of the Boa Bolong Causway on Road No. 2 
and the reconstruction of vauseways on Road No. 3. 


Colonial Development Scheme. 


A scheme for the development of roads in the Kombo, estimated to 
cost £20,000, was sanctioned. Expenditure will be met partly from a 
grant under the Colonial Development Fund and partly from Loan 
funds, Work commenced in June when a quarry was established at 
Lamin Beretto from which some 21,000 cubic yards of laterite stone 
were obtained, Actual road work, clearing, stumping, etc., commenced 
in December on the section from Kanifi to Yundum whilst the 
grtavelling of the road from Kanifi to Sukuta was also undertaken. 
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Cuarrer XII. Justice anp PoLice. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


The Courts in the Colony are the Supreme Court, the Court of 
Requests, the Bathurst Police Court and the Mohammedan Court. 


The Mohammedan Court was established in 1895. It is presided 
-over by a Cadi. It has jurisdiction in matters exclusively affecting 
Mohammedan natives and relating to civil status, marriage, successton, 
donations, testaments and guardianship. In practice, its work is 
mainly confined to divorce and dowry among the Mohammedaus. The 
proceedings are conducted in Mandingo or Jolloff but a summarised 
record is made in Arabic. Appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 


The Police Court is usually presided over by the Police Magistrate, 
His jurisdiction extends to the summary trial of all offences not assigned 
to the Supreme Court and he may also hear and determine summarily 
thefts and cognate offences where the value of the property does not 
exceed £20 and the accused will be adequately punished by imprison- 
ment not excecding six months. Assaults and wounding and infliction 
of bodily harm, not amounting to felony, may also be dealt with 
summarily and a like imprisonment imposed. A further extension of 
summary jurisdiction of the Police Magistrate is given by the Imperiak 
Acts Adoption Ordinanee 1931 (No. 2 of 1931) which adopted inter 
alia the Criminal Justice Act 1925. ‘ 

This Cowt may also be presided over by two or more Justices of 
the Peace. Several Europeans and African both Christians and 
Mohammedans, are on the list of Justices of the Peace. Their 
jurisdiction with respect to the thefts and cognate cffinces mentioned 
above is limited to cases where the value of the property does not 
exceed £5 and they have no jurisdiction in cases of ageravated assaults, 

The Justices generally sit in the absence of the Police Magistrate 
on leave or in case of sickness. An appeal lies by way of case stated 
from the Police Court to the Supreme Court. 

Lhe Court of Requests is a civil court having jurisdiction in alb 
clains up to £50, except malicious prosecution, libel, slander, criminal 
conversation, seduction, and breach of promise of marriage, The 
court may be constituted by the Police Magistrate or by two Com- 
missioners. The procedure is summary and the general objcet of the 
court is the collection of small debts speedily and cheaply. An appeal 
Kes to the Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court is a superior Court of Record and has analogous 
jurisdiction to that of the High Court of Justice in England. It is 
constituted by one Judge. In addition to receiving appeals from the 
subordinate courts, the Judge reviews, under the Summary Review 
“Ordinance, all criminal cases tried by these courts in the Colony and 
the Protectorate. The Judge is also empowered to carry out the 
~duties of the Police Magistrate if nevessity arises, 

The Colonial Courts i.e. the Supreme Court, the Police Court, the 
‘Court of Requests and the Mohammedan Court have jurisdiction in 
the Protectorate as well as in the Colony. Zhe Protectorate Courts 
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properly so called are the Native Tribunals established in each district 
by the Protectorate Ordinance. Such Tribunals may be constituted 
by the Commissioner (the political officer) sitting alone or with Native 
members, in which case the tribunal may try summarily all but the 
more serious criminal offences and may impose imprisonment up to two 
years. When constituted hy native members only, the powers of 
punishment and the jurisdiction are restricted and their decisions are 
subject to review and rehearing if necessary by the Commissioner. 
The civil jurisdiction of these tribunals is that of the Court of Requests 
and the Mohammedan Court at Bathurst, except that when the Com- 
missioner sits the limit of mount of claim is extended to £200. In 
practice this jurisdiction is never used; all cases of value are brought 
in the Supreme Court. No lawyers can appear before a native 
tribunal without the special leave of the Judge of the Supreme Court 
-or the Commissioner of the Province. An appeal lies in all cases from 
a tribunal when presided over by the Commissioner to the Supreme 
Court. 


‘Coroner's Court. 


A Coroner is appointed for the Colony and is paid by fees. 
Ingnuests in the Protectorate are held by the Commissioner. 


Staff, 

There are one Judge, one Magistrate, twenty-seven Justices of the 
Peace and Commissioners of the Court of Requests, four or more Com- 
‘missioners, one Cadi and approximately two hundred members of native 
tribunals. There is one office for all the Colonial Courts which is in 
charge of a Clerk of Courts who keeps the records and receive fines 
and fees. 


Juvenile Offenders. 

In Bathurst the Police Magistrate or the Justices of the Peace are 
empowered to hold a Juvenile Court. The occasions are rare. The 
imposition of imprisonment is avoided as far as possible and, when 
imposed, special prison arrangements are made. 

Fines and Probation, 


Time is practically always given for the payment of fines, There 
is no regular probation system with paid probation officers, but since 
the Imperial Acts Adoption Ordinance came into force, early in 1931, 
it has been found possible to apply the principles of the Probation of 
‘Offenders Act 1907 to the work of the Bathurst Police Court. 
In the Protectorate, native law and custom operate in the treatment of 
offenders. Most offences are punished by small fines. Corporal 
punishment is practically never imposed by any court, Colonial or 
Protectorate. With regard to the Protectorate, allsentences of more 
than 14 days imprisonment must be served in Bathurst Goal. 
Crime. 

There has been no increase in the amount of crime during the year. 


In the Colony 478 persons were brought before the Bathurst Police 
Court during the’ year as compared with 681 persons in 1931,. The 
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1931 figure was higher than normai owing to an increase in the pombe 
of persons prosecuted as undesirable immigrants. In 1930 the oe 
number of persons brought before this Court was 447: a comparable 
figure with 478 for 1932. Lith $e dtc hanes 
In the Protectorate the native tribunals in their criminal jurisdic- 
tion dealt with 942 persons as compared with 1,235 persons im 1931, 
and 267 persons received sentences of peremptory imprisonment as 
compared with 378 in 1931. : tds 
The number of criminal informations filed in the Supreme Court 
‘uring the year is higher than in 1931, but the offences ee 
serious, No persons were sentenced to death whereas in 1931 tl ne 
more 9 death sentences of which 7 were commuted to lengthy terms o! 
imprisonment. 


Statistics for the year 1932, 


Criminal. 
pe eS ee ee 























Court. Cases. | Dismissals. |Committals Convictions 
Supreme Court ~.) 22 |1 acquitted) —_ 15 
3 nolle 
prosequi 
Police Court .| 478 96 20 362 
Protectorate Courts :— 
North Bank Province ...{ 127 12 Nil 115 
South Bank Province ...} 218 7 Nil 211 
MacCarthy Is. Province | 295 29 2 264 
Upper River Province ...| 302 26 5 271 
oe oe 
Civil. 
Supreme Court ep ahs 23 cases 
Mohammedan Court as sae a baci 
Court of Requests fee seetols cases. 
Poricr. 


The Police Force is an armed body under the command is ie 
Commissioner of Police. The other European vase Tice and 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, the Superintendent of Police 
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the Bandmaster. The African personnel consists of an Inspector of 
Police, two Sub-Inspectors and 124 other ranks, including 26 Band 
personnel. ; 

In addition to the maintenance of law and order in the Island of 
Saint Mary, the Force is responsible for the issue of licences, the 
control of immigration, the supervision of Weights and Measures, 
traffic control, fire-fighting, cowt duties, the escort of convicted 
prisoners from the Protectorate to Bathurst Prison and other miscella- 
neous duties. In the Protectorate, police duties are normally 
undertaken by the Commissioners with the assistance of Court 
Messengers (known locally as “Badge Messengers’). 


Maintenance of Law and Order. 


Statistics. 
1931. 1932. 
Cases dealt with are ae 625 447 
Prosecutions conducted... pee 540 317 
Convictions obtained... ee 501 272 
Inquest summonses served aor, 19 & 
Warrants executed ass te 16 9 
Summonses and Subpeenus served 395 738 
Issue of Licenees. a 

Motor Vehicle ane ed 291 313 
Dog bes sae Bae 154 91 
Firearms ... me wee 249 288 
Domestic Servant ued Be 304 280 
Motor Driver irs ses 288 397 
Liquor sis ses eee 16 14 
Entertainment nee hee 24) 27 


Traffic Control. 
Control is maintained on weekdays in Bathurst from 6 a.m, to 6 p.m. 


Finger Print Bureau. 

The Bureau, which was organized in 1931, is administered by the 
Bandmaster in addition to his other duties and satisfactory progress 
avas made during the year. 

Weights and Measures ave dealt with in Chapter XI. 


Relations with the Pubic, 

Good relations were maintained throughout the year. 
Training. 

Being an armed force, instruction based on military principles is 
jocluded in the syllabus of training. The following subjects are 
exercised in the regular courses of instruction: — 

Infantry drill. 

Physical training. 

Law and general police duties. 
Musketry. 

Observation training, 

Traffic control. 

Fire drill. 





Health. 
The Health of the Force during 1932 was good. 


Band. 
The public concerts given twice weekly were greatly appreciated 
by the inhabitants of Bathurst. 


Prison. 

In the Gambia there is only one Prison which is situated om 
St. Mary’s Island in a good position. The buildings which were 
formerly used as an isolation hospital, were converted into a prison in 
1920. They ave of solid construction, well ventilated and are provided 
with electric light and pipe-borne water supply. Accommodation is. 
available for 150 prisoners and consists of three Association Wards, 
five solitary confinement cells, an infirmary, cook-house, stores and out 
houses. The Warders are accommodated close to the Prison. 


Staff. 

The Staff consists of the Inspector of Prisons (whose dutics are 
performed by the Commissioner of Police), an African Chief Warder 
and nineteen other African Warders. 


Health. ; 

The Prison is visited daily by a Medical Officer. The health of 
the Prisoners during 1932 was good, the daily average number of 
sick being .11 or .15 per cent of the average daily number in the 
prison. 

Visiting Committee. 

The Prison is visited regularly by a committee appointed by the 
Governor. The present Committee consists of the Senior Medical 
Officer, the Land Officer and an African Member of the Bathurst 
Urhan District Council. In addition, all the Justices of the Peace 
having jurisdiction in Bathurst may, when they so desire, inspect the 
Prison and examine the condition of the prisoners. 


Juvenile Offenders. 


On the very rare occasions that juveniles are committed to Prison 
they are given separate accommodation and are not allowed to. 
associate with adult criminals. 


Female Prisoners. 


Very few females are committed to prison. Separate accommoda- 
tion is provided for such prisoners and they are placed in charge of 
the Prison Matron. 


Employment of Prisoners 


In addition to the ordinary routine work of cleaning, cooking, etc., 
the prisoners are also employed on minor public works under the 
‘supervision of Warders. 6,000 cubic yards of sand has been 
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transported by Prison labour to the reclaimed area at Lasso Wharf 
during 1932. A garden ix maintained by prison Jabour and during 
1932, 9,870 Ibs. of vegetables were raised for consumption by the 


prisoners. 


Prison Offences. 

The discipline during 1932 was good, only twenty-five offences 
being recorded. Four prisoners escaped and of these one prisoner is- 
still at large, 

Admissions and Discharges. 
1931, 1932, 


Admissions ne ny 386 312 
Discharges aes 354 315 
Average daily number of prisoners ... 77.5 70.98 


wv 
uy 
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Cuaprer XIV. Leaisiation, 


During 1932 the following legislation was enacted :-— 
Ordinances :— 


The Supplementary Appropriation Ordinance, 

The Oaths of Office (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Customs Tarift Ordinance. 

The Loan Ordinance. 

The Aliens (Acquisition of Property) Ordinance. 

The Navigation and Pilotage (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Dangerous Drugs (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Supreme Court (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Court of Requests (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Manual Labour (Repeal) Ordinance. - 

The Registration of United Kingdom Designs ( Amendment) 
Ordinance, 

The Registration of United Kingdom Patents (Amendment) 
Ordinance. 

The Town of Bathurst (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Quarantine Ordinance. 

The Urban District and Public Health (Amendment). 
Ordinance. ‘ 

The Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension (Amendment No. 2) 
Ordinance. 

The Unseaworthy Ships (Detention) Ordinance. 

The Protectcrate Trade Licence Ordinance. 

The Licences Ordinance. 

The Protectorate Licences Ordinance. 

The Stamp (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Passports (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Arms and Ammunition (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Dogs (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Education (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Protectorate Amendment) Ordinance. 

The Appropriation Ordinance. 

The Trade Union Ordinance. 


The only Ordinances which call for any comment are — 


The Customs Tariff Ordinance, which provides for the 
imposition of preferential duties in accordance with the 
agreements reached at the Imperial Economic Conference at 
Ottawa in 1932. 

The Loan Ordinance, which provides for the raising of a 
loan for certain public works i.e. the making of roads in the 
Kombo District of the South Bank Province, the renewal of 
the water supply mains, and the reconditioning of the 
Government Wharf. 

The Aliens ( Acquisition of Property) Ordinance, conferring 
on aliens the right to hold and dispose of real and personal 
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property in the Colony in all respects as natural born British 
subjects. 

The Quarantine Ordinance, which gives effect to the Inter- 
national Sanitary Convention 1926 to which the Gambia is 
a party, and makes full provision for preventing the 
introduction into and spread in the Gambia, and the 
transmission from the Gambia of dangerons infectious 
disease. 

The Trade Union Ordinance, which provides for the 
compulsory registration of trade unions and other matters in 
connection therewith. 


The Subsidiary Legislation enacted included the following :— 


Rules and Regulations :— 


1. The Marine Department (Reward Fund) Rules, 

2. The Customs Duties (Drawback) Regulations. 

3. The Police Regulations. 

4. The Protectorate Ferry Regulations. 

5. The Cinematograph Regulations. 

6. The Motor Traffic (International Convention 1926) Regulations. 
7. The Spirituous Liquors Rules. 

8. The Hospital (Amendment) Rules. 

9. The Petroleum Regulations. 
10, The Postal Regulations. 

11, The Wireless Telegraph Regulations. 

12. The Quarantine Regulations. 
13. The Arms and Ammunition Regulations. 

14, The Protectorate Ferry (Amendment) Regulations. 
15. The Education Rules, 

16. The Hospital (Amendment No. 2) Rules. 
17. The European Officers’ Pensions Regulations. 

18. . The Amending Rules of the Supreme Court. 

19. The Protectorate Ferry (Amendment No. 2) Regulations. 
20. The Protectorate Regulations. 

Orders. 


No. 3 Made under Section 39 of the Customs (Consolidation) 


Ordinance, 1916, prohibiting the importation of pistols in 
the form of stylograph pencils or in any other similar 
disguise. 


No. 6 Made under Section 6 (2) of the Cinematograph Ordinance 


1931, appointing certain persons to form and be a Board of 
Control for the purpose of viewing, examining and censoring” 
films, advertisements and posters intended for use in connection 
with cinematograph exhibitions. 


No. 8 Made under Section 12 of the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 


1928, declaring Acetyldihydrocodeinone, its salts and any 
preparation, admixture, extract or other substance containing 
any proportion thereof, to be dangerous drugs. 
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Revenue and Expenditure. 


Cuarrer XV. Pusiic Finaxce axp Taxation, 


The Revenue and Expenditure during the last decade was:— 


Year. REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 
1923 £229,688 £211,317 
1924 208,613 203,635 

v 1925 189,086 271,836 

1926 214,181 213,643 
1927 252,419 277,625 
1928 255,385 250,596 
1929 235,265 289,506 
1930 216,739 253,228 
1931 184,825 227,487 
1932 206,132 196,015 


Currency Board Loan. 


The balance of the Loan to the Colony from the West African. 


Currency Board in connection with the demonetization 
five-frane pieces was repaid during the year. 


Assets. 


(a) Surplus of Assets over Liabilities on 


31st December 1932 
(b) Reserve Fund 


(c) Steamer Depreciation Fund 


Taxation. 


The main sources of Revenue from 
the last five years were as follows :— 


1932 1931 1950 1929 


of the French- 


. £75,026 


55,402 
12,582 


£143,010 


Taxation with the yield for 


1928. 
‘Customs Import 
Duties. £ £ £ £& £ 
Ad valorem 18,588 7,522 12,509 14,510 33,706 
Specific :— 
Kola Nuts 29,294 22,319 24,471 24,973 31,210 
Kerosene & 
Petroleum 2,600 2,678 4,291 3,469 4,667 
Soap see _ 451 712 646 1,253 
Spirits... 2,463 2,587 4,911 4,856 6,990 
Tobacco ... 10,821 9,954 11,492 12,264 12,846 
Wines”... 1,623 2,080 2,840 2,776 4,447 
Other Articles 8,030 7,503 3,553 4,332 7,621 
Rice 7,984 _ —_ —_ —_ 
Parcel Post 517 572 839 837 819 
Customs Export Duty. 
Ground-nuts 18,520 66,321 74,309 55,733 73,809 
Totel Customs 





: } £100,440 £121,987 £139,927 £124,396 £177,368 
Duties. 2 


a A ig 


a 
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Port Dues 2,324 2,959 4,042 4,355 

495 : 5,049 
Yard Tax 8,370 10,179 11,073 11,665 7,065 
Trade Licences 1,968 2,360 3,413 3,662 4,664 


‘Other Licences 
Liquor & Motor; 2,435 1,911 2,59-4 2,454 2,758 
Car ete, 





Toran £115,537 £139,396 £161,049 £146,532 £196,903 


Customs Tariff. 


A. new tariff was introduced during the year which grants a pre- 
ference of about 25 per cent. to articles of British Empire origin, A 
preferential duty at the rate of 10 per cent. ad valorem as against a 
general daty at the rate of 12} per cent. ad valorem is levied on most 
articles that are not exempt or subject to a specific rate of duty. 
6 per cent. ad valorem is levied on Motor Cars, Motor Lorries, 
Motor Cycles, Cycles and Rubber Tyres of British Empire origin, 
whilst the foreign product is subject to a duty of 25 per cent. 

.ad valorem. The duty on Cotton Goods is 15 per cent. under 
Preference and 20 per cent. under General. 


Extise and Stamp Duties. 
There are no Excise Duties. 


The Stamp Duty Ordinance came into operation on the 14th 
‘January 1932 and during the year the Revenue collected thereunder 
amounted to £156. 


Yard Taz. 
Under the Protectorate Ordinance the following scale of Yard Tax 
is imposed :-— 
(a) For every yard containing not more than 
4 Huts or Houses ane iets ae 5/- 
(6) For every additional Hut or House in the yard ... 1/6 


(c) For every person residing in a yard other than 
a member of the family of owner or occupier... —-2/- 


(d) For every person residing in a yard who is not a 
member of the family of the owner or occupier 
and who cultivates public land Res see 8f- 
The Revenue from this tax during the last five years has been as 
follows :— 


£ 
1928 Re se ie 7,065 
1929 oe ae on 11,666 
1930 e8 is hes 11,073 
1931 we a, ae 10,179 
1932 or ce 8,370 
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Activities during 
Surveys, 


Plots were surve 
in Bathurst. 

Some revision | 
-of Bathurst, 


Plans, 


161 plans wer 

166 plans were 

Various plans 
for the Commissio 
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Cuarrer XVI. Lanxp axp Survey. 


The Land and Survey Department carries out surveys of the 
townships in the VProtectorate where plots are leased for trading 
purposes. Individual plots in the Protectorate and Bathurst are also 
surveyed when applied for and the necessary plans and deeds are 
prepared, 

Various other surveys are made as required by Government and 
miscellaneous duties are carricd out in regard to lands already leased, 
the revision and preparation of plans, valuations of properties and the 
assessment of rates for the Town of Bathurst, ete, 

Grants and Leases of Iand in the Colony and Protectorate are 
regulated by the terms of the Publié Lands (Grants and Dispositions) 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1902. 

; Freehold grants are now seldom made and then ouly.in exceptional 
circumstances. The present practice is to grant leases either from 
year to year or for periods not exceeding 21 verrs 

Plots at the various trading centres, or Wharf ‘Towns as they are 
called, where ground-nuts are collected for export, are leased at a 
rental varying from £2 to £4 per 1,000 square yards according to 
situation, The area of these plots is limited in ordinary circumstances 
to 6,000 square yards. 

The whole of the ‘Town of Bathurst as now laid out has been granted 

~tither in fee simple or under lease. Reuts of plots leased by Govern- 
ment in Bathurst varying from 10/- per 1,000 square feet for plots 
in residential areas to £2. 10. 0. per 1,000 square feet for plots 
along the river front leased for commercial purposes. 

No concessions of lands for the exploration of minerals or other 

" purposes are in existence. 

Rents payable to Government on public lands in Bathursi and the 
Protectorate and rates on properties in Bathurst amounted to £7,905 
for the year 1932, whilst £117 were received in respect of fees for 

subletting and surveys. In 1931 the rents and rates amounted to 
£8,212 and the fees for subletting and surveys to £299. Expenditure 
~was £1,875 in 1932 as compared with £2,198 in 1931. 


Activities during 1932 :— 
- Surveys. I 


Plots were surveyed at various wharf Lowus in ihe Protectorate and 
in Bathurst. 

Some revision survey was done to correct the plan of the Town 
-of Bathurst. 


Plans, 


161 plans were prepared in connection with land granted or leased. 

166 plans were drawn in the records of the Colonial Registry. 

Various plans and sun-prints were made for Departmental use and 
for the Commissioners. 


Grants and Ieases, 


Forty-nine grants and leases were prepared. . 


Rates Assessment, Bathurst. 


The Rating List for 1932 was completed early in the year and that- 
for 1933 was prepared. Owing to financial depression and the 
reduction of rentals in Bathurst the rates imposed for 1933 was- 
reduced from £5 per cent to £4 per cent. 
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APPENDIX I. 


The following are the principal firms carrying on a general import. 
and export trade in the Gambia :— 





Address in Europe 
Name. | Address. (if any.) 





United Africa Co. Ltd. | Wellington Street | Unilever House, 
Blackfriars, 


London, E.C. 4. 
Le Commerce Africain 


do. 8, Cours de 
Gourque, Bordeaux. 
Compagnie Francaise de do. 32, Cours Pierre 
L’ Afrique Occidentale 


Puget, Marseilles. 


Etablissements Maurel & do. 18, Rue Porte 
Prom Dijeaux, Bordeaux. 


Etablissements Vézia 





do. 83, Cours de 
Verdun, Bordeaux.. 
Maurel Fréres 8. A. do. 6, Quai Louis 
XVIII, Bordeaux. 
V. Q. Petersen do. 


Sarkis Madi Russel Street 
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APPENDIX II. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE GAMBIA. 





YEAR 
WORK. AUTHOR. PUB. AGENT. PRIOR: 
LISHED £ 





History of the Gambia | H. F. Reeve 1912 Messrs. Smith {0 6 0 


Elder & Co., 

15, Waterloo 

Place, London. 
Report on the Agricul-| M. T. Dawe, | 1921  [ReceiverGeneral|}0 5 0 
tural conditions and |F.LS,, F.R.G.S, Bathurst. 
needs of the Gambia. 
-Chrcnological Account of| C. Gwyn 1921 do. 0 0 6 
James Island & Albreda. 
List of Plants collected | M. T. Dawe, 1922 du. 01 0 
in the Gambia. F.L.S., F.R.G.S8, 
Vocabulary of the Man-|Dr. E. Hopkin-| 1924 ¢ do. 010 0 
-dingo Language together| sor, C.M.G., 
with an Addenda. D.S.O , M.A., 

M.B. (Oxon). 

Report by the Honoura- 
ble W.G.A. Ormsby-Gore 
P.C., M.P., Parliamentary 7 
Under Secretary of State — 1926 |ReceiverGeneral}Q0 3 6 
for the Colonies, on his and Crown 
visit to West Africa Agents for the 
-during the year 1926. Colonies. 
Report on a Rapid [W.G.G.Cooper| 1927 do. 0 3 0 


‘Geological Survey of 
the Gambia. 


The Carthaginian Voyage] Sir Richmond} 1931 [Receiver General, 0 5 O 
to West Africa. Palmer, Bathurst. 
K.C.M.G., C.B.E. 








A Short History of tne |W. T.Hamlyn| 1931 do. 02 0 
“Gambia. 

‘ Annual General Report _ upto {Receiver General, 0 1 0 
-on the Gambia. 1930 Bathurst, and 

Crown Agents. 

Annual Report on the - _ do. 0 2 0 
Social and Economic 
Progress of the People 
-of the Gambia. 
Annual Blue Book of the - _ do. 1 0 0 
Gambia. 
Annual Report, Agricul- = — do. 0 3 0 
4ural Department. 
Annual Report, Educa- _ _ do. o 2 0 
tion Department. 
Annual Report, Medical _ _ do. 0 5 0 








Department. 














Ferries 


A Brumen Ferry 

B Kerewan ” 

C Kenkeha =» 

D Lamin-Kete » 

E Senkull Kunde Ferry 
F Bansang Ferry 

G Basse ” 

H Fatote ” 


Trunk Roaos 


a RU Bones 
Bathurst - Brumen Ferry — 
Barra —Illiassa 


Niassa — Brumen Ferry —.—._ 


Bantonding ~ French Bidry — 


Provincial Heao Quarters 
Cape StMary 
Kerewan 
Georgetown 
Basse 














Malby & Sons, 
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CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE 
: AND HISTORY. 


Kedah is a Malay State on the West Coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. It is bordered on the interior by the 
Siamese States of Singgora and Patani, and by the State 
of Perak (Federated Malay States) ; it extends northwards 
on the sea coast to the River Sanglang, its boundary with 
its northern neighbour, the State of Perlis (under British 
Protection) ; and southwards to the Muda River, its 
boundary with Province Wellesley in the South: thence 
the State extends east of Province Wellesley to the northern 
Bank a the Krian River, which forms its boundary with 

erak. 


The State includes the Island of Langkawi and a 
number of adjoining islands, of which Pulau Dayang 
Bunting is the largest. The mainland of Kedah is about 
105 miles in length, and at its widest part is about 65 
miles in width. Its area, including the Langkawi group 
of islands, is about 3,648 square miles. The two highest 
peaks of the mainland are Gunong Jerai—better known 
as Kedah Peak (38,986 feet)—and Bukit Perak (2,823 feet). 
Gunong Raia on Langkawi Island is 2,880 feet high. 


The Southern and Central areas of the State consist 
mainly of undulating land broken up by ranges of high hills. 
ae area is principally occupied by large rubber plan- 

ations. 
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The Northern and coastal belt contains the finest rice 
growing area in Malaya: about 200,000 acres are planted 
yearly with wet rice. The Eastern area along the Patani 
border is still largely undeveloped and contains reserves of 
well watered land in small valleys between ranges of 
limestone hills, suitable to small holdings. 


. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Kedah differs in some respects from 
the climate of the rest of Malaya. There is a well defined 
dry season from the middle of December to the end of 
March. This dry season is sometimes prolonged and 
causes serious loss to rice cultivators. On the other hand, 
the general flatness of the country and the abundance of 
natural drainage avoid all risks of serious flooding after 
the heavy rains usually experienced during the North-East 
Monsoon in October and November. 


In common with the rest of Malaya the variation in 
temperature throughout the year is small. There is less 
variation between the day and night temperature during 
the greater part of the year than in the inland and East 
coast districts of Malaya. 


HISTORY. 


There are references to a country which is identified 
as Kedah in the works of Arab voyagers of the 9th Century 
A.D., and in the Chinese chronicles of the T’ang Dynasty 
(618-916 A. D.), but little is known of its history before the 
15th Century, except that it was famous for tin, that its 
people were Buddhists and that the predominant influence 
was Indian. At the end of the 15th Century the Ruler was 
converted to Islam, and there is a Kedah tradition that the 
“Nobat” or drums which are an insignia of royalty were 
obtained from Sultan Mahmud, the last Sultan of Malacca. 


The Portuguese Barbosa, in a manuscript dated 1516, 
described Kedah as a place in the Kingdom of Siam, to 
which “an infinite number of ships resort, trading in all 
kinds of merchandise”; but Siamese influence did not save 
the country from attacks by the Portuguese (in 1611 A. D.) 
and the Achinese (who carried the Ruler into captivity in 
1619 A.D.) In 1646 A. D. the Dutch East India Company 
obtained a concession under which the Ruler allowed them 
half the tin production of the country at a fixed price, and 
agreed not to admit ships without permit. 
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In 1786 A. D. Captain Light concluded an “Agreement 
with the King of Quedah for the cession of Prince of Wales 
Island”. Penang was occupied and the British flag was 
hoisted there on the 12th August, 1786. The Agreement 
was modified by a Treaty in 1791, whereby the Kedah 
Government was to receive $6,000 every year from the 
Honourable East India Company “so long as the English 
continue in possession of Pulo Pinang”. In 1800 the strip 
of coast territory now known as Province Wellesley was 
ceded to the Honourable East India Company in return 
for a further $4,000 per annum. These annual payments 
are still made by the Straits Settlements Government. 


In 1821 the Siamese invaded the State of Kedah and 
divided the State into four parts: Setul, Perlis, Kubang 
Pasu and Kedah, placing each under a separate ruler. In 
1848, the Sultan of Kedah (who, after his escape to 
Province Wellesley in 1821, had lived in retreat in Malacca) 
was allowed to return to Alor Star, and to reassume the 
rulership of Kedah. Setul, Perlis and Kubang Pasu, 
however, remained under their separate rulers, who were 
made independent of the Sultan of Kedah. 


Kubang Pasu is a sparsely populated district on the 
Northern border of Kedah, between Kota Star and the 
Singgora frontier. When Tunku Anum, the Raja of 
Kubang Pasu, died some years later the Siamese Govern- 
ment allowed the district again to become part of Kedah. 
It is now administered by a District Officer. The Raja of 
Perlis is independent of the Sultan of Kedah, and has an 
gutiely separate Government. Setul is now a part of 

iam. 


His Highness Sir Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, K.c.M.G., 
ibni Sultan Ahmad Tajudin, the present Sultan, succeeded 
to the throne in the year A. D. 1881. In consequence of His 
Highness’ bad health, his eldest son, H. H. Tunku Ibrahim, 
C.M.G., C.V.0., has acted as Regent since the year 1914. 


On the 28rd July, 1905, the Sultan issued an Edict 
appointing a Council of State to assist in the “Adminis- 
tration of all Public Affairs”. 


On +he 10th March, 1909, the Anglo-Siamese Treaty 
was signe’ whereby the suzerainty of Kedah was trans- 
ferred from Siam to Great Britain. 


On the 1s‘ November, 1923, at Singapore, a Tréaty 
was signed between the British and the Kedah Governments, 
by which the Kedah Government agreed to continue under 
the protection of His Britannic Majesty, who shall exercise 
the rights of suzerainty, and also to accept a British Adviser. 


CHAPTER II 
GOVERNMENT. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE. 


The supreme authority in the State is vested in the 
Sultan in Council. During the period of the illness of His 
Highness the Sultan, Sir Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, K.C.M.G., 
his eldest son, His Highness Tunku Ibrahim, C.M.G., C.V.0., 
has been appointed Regent, and is the President of the 
State Council. The State Council is composed of His 
Highness the Regent, the British Adviser, H. H. Tunku 
Mahmud, Vice President and two other Malay Members 
who are usually Members of the Ruling House and heads 
of the principal departments. 


All legislation is passed by the State Council and all 
decisions of any importance in the administration of the 
State are referred to the State Council, which sits at least 
once a week. 


LOocAL GOVERNMENT. 


For the purposes of local government, the State is 
divided into nine districts in each of which there is a 
Sanitary Board consisting of officials and of unofficials 
nominated by the President of the State Council. The 
unofficials are selected so as to represent the various races 
and interests in each district. The Sanitary Boards are the 
Sanitary Authority in the towns and larger villages. They 
are responsible for street lighting, scavenging, rating, and 
the administration of the sanitary and building bye-laws. 
A separate Committee, of which the Adviser Lands is 
Chairman,deals with major questions of town planning. 


The State is divided into health areas under the control 
of a Central Health Board, which is responsible for health 
matters in the rural districts. 


In order to ensure greater uniformity the district 
Licensing Boards have been re-constituted, ani there is 
now one Central Licensing Board for the who!: State with 
addjtional members for each district. 


There is one Waters Board for the whiole State which 
deals with questions of irrigation and drainage. 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


The total population at the Census of the 1st April, 1931, 
was 429,691, an increase of 26.9 per cent over the figure 
of the 1921 Census. In the decade previous to 1921 the 
increase had been higher (37.7 per cent), but the demand 
for immigrant labour for large scale rubber cultivation 
in Southern Kedah slackened after the 1921 depression. 
In spite of the continued arrival of foreign labour, the racial 
composition of the population has remained less affected 
by such infiltration than that of Johore or any of the 
Federated States, the distribution shown by the Census 
report being as follows :— 


Percentage of 


Total. 

Malays and other Malaysians 286,262 66.6 
Europeans to ts 411 0.1 
Eurasians Ne a 108 cs 
Chinese .. ae -. 78,415 18,3 
Indians (predominantly Ta- 

mils from Southern India) 50,824 11.8 
Others... a .. 18,671 B20 | 

TOTAL .. 429,691 100% 


By far the largest part of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. Only nine towns have a population exceed- 
ing 1,000, the largest being Alor Star, with 18,568 
inhabitants. Approximately one-half of the urban 
population is Chinese. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 


The Annual Report of the Medical and Health Depart- 
ment has been based on the Gregorian Calendar since 1980. 
Prior to that date the Reports were based on the 
Muhammadan. Calendar, so that the figures for 1981 are 
only comparable with those for 1930. 


The health of the State showed a marked improvement 
in 1931. The death rate, 21.59 per mille as against 23.51 
for 1930, is the lowest ever recorded, and having regard 
to the greater difficulties of health control in a less fully 
developed State these figures compare reasonably well with 
the corresponding figures for the whole of the Federated 
Malay States, 24.1 for 1980 and 19.1 for 1981. 


The birth rate was 36.93 as compared with 40.22 in 
1930, which was the peak year for births. It is interesting 
to note that the birth rates during the last three years, 
which have been years of economic depression, have been 
markedly higher than in previous years. This is accounted 
for by the impoved sex ratio. The sex ratio amongst the 
stable Malay population is normal, whilst the repatriation 
of unemployed or destitute immigrant labourers of Chinese 
or Southern Indian extraction improves the sex ratio, as 
families are more settled and less inclined to seek repatri- 
ation than are single men. 


The abundance of cheap foodstuffs and the opportu- 
nities for obtaining land for small holdings have also 
encouraged families to remain. Thus, as in many other 
directions, the return to normal economic conditions as 
contrasted with the abnormal conditions produced by the 
rubber boom has led to more stable and satisfactory 
conditions of life. 


The following table shews the principal causes of death 
for 1930 annd 1931:— 


1930. 1931. ° 

Deaths from Preventable Diseases -— 
Fever unspecified sie aay 2,133 3,900 
Malaria ae mos aes 313 182 
Tuberculosis ss es roe 223 289 
Dysentery Amoebic WS sie 41 33 
4 Bacillary fe as 65 10 
Ankylostomiasis 1 or 490 
2 7 


Syphilis 


1930. 1931. 
Deaths from Preventable Diseases :—({Contd.) 
Lobar Pneumonia oe ass 107 63 
Septicaemia = ie an 7 10 
Influenza ace see aes 1 12 
Yaws (Puru) es eee see 11 8 
Smail-pox nt or ae 5 1 
Other Infectious Diseases wee see 17 84 
4,229 5,089 
Deaths from General Diseases :— 

Digestive System Mea eas 175 169 
Respiratory System. was ee 269 221 
’ Nervous System hs on 41 80 
Circulatory System oes ane 45 36 
Urinary System _ 34 22 

Affections connected with Pregnancy 
and Parturition es 243 288 
Tumours ats tes <i . 80 19 
Premature births esa ae 44 38 
Infantile Convulsions oe ate 2,707 1,805 

General, accident, old age, ill- 

defined conditions, etc. ... eee 1,968 1,362 
Total ... 9,785 9,129 


Prevailing Diseases: It is to be regretted that such | 
a considerable proportion of the deaths registered should 
be shown as “Fever unspecified”; this deprives the 
analysis of causes of death of most of its value. But a 
return as “ unspecified ” is at any rate less misleading than 
a mistaken description by an unqualified person. The 
proportion of returns of “fever unspecified ”, 3,900, over 
one-third of the whole total of 9,100, shows much the same 
proportion as in the Federated Malay States, 11,600 deaths 
due to fever unspecified out of a total of 32,800 deaths. 


Malaria: The number of deaths from Malaria, 182, 
is low compared with the 1930 figure of 313 


Similarly the number of deaths from infantile convul- 
sions, which was the most important cause of death in 1930 
and which reached the figure 2,707, has fallen to 1,805 for 
the year under review. 


Even though the accuracy of diagnosis was probably 
greater than ever before owing to the better functioning of 
estates group hospitals, it is probably more reliable’ to 
group malaria, unspecified fevers and infantile con- 
vulsions together and to regard the total deaths 5,887 from 
these three causes as deaths from malaria. The corres- 


ponding figure for 1930 was 5,158, so that taking into 
consideration the natural increase of population, malaria 
as a cause of death was probably neither greater nor less 
than in 1930, at the same time unsuitable feeding as an 
important cause of death from infantile convulsions 
cannot be disregarded. 


The reduction in the number of deaths from infantile 
convulsions must be credited, to a very great extent, to 
the Kedah Health Board organisation through its group 
doctors and group hospitals. The former see cases early 
while the latter afford efficient accommodation and prompt 
treatment of such cases. 


Cholera: There have been no cases. 


Small-pox: Two cases of this disease occurred in 
South Kedah in February. 


Tropical Typhus: There have been no cases reported. 


Typhoid and Paratyphoid fevers: The number of 
deaths from these diseases was more than double that of 
1930—47 against 21. This was due probably to the 
facilities for laboratory diagnosis offered to estates group 
hospitals. 


Ankylostomiasis: 490 deaths were registered under 
this heading, as against the excessively high figure of 1,276 
in the previous year. 


Tuberculosis: The number of deaths from this 
disease has more than doubled itself during the last five 


years. 


Statistical data such as are available cannot be relied 
upon to furnish any true indication of the prevalence or 
significance of this disease in the State, but from observa- 
tion over a number of years this disease would appear to be 
definitely on the increase. 


Infantile Mortality : This rate was 122.12, a distinct 
improvement on the rate for 1980 which was 142.02. 


The rate is as usual highest among Tamils, and lowest 
among Malays. The Tamil and Malay rates of 237.32 
and 98.55 respectively for the year show marked improve- 
ment on the rates for 1930, viz: 252.09 and 124.33 
respectively. 
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Owing to the improved curative and _ preventive 
measures on estates, which affect Indians chiefly, a decline 
was anticipated in all the racial rates but the considerable 
fall in the case of Tamils and the phenomenal decline in the 
case of Malays to 98.55 as against 124.33 for 1930 was 
beyond al] expectations. The fact that Chinese rate has 
remained constant would probably indicate that agricultural 
holdings employing Chinese labour for the most part do 
not yet take the fullest advantage of the facilities offered 
by the Health Board organisation. 


The following table gives the infantile mortality rates 
for 1930 and 1931: 


Year. Malays. Chinese. Indians. 
1930 124-33 144-24 252-09 
1931 98-55 144-06 237-32 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Routine anti-malaria measures, chiefly. oiling, were 
carried out in the Sanitary Board areas of Alor Star, Sungei 
Patani, Kulim, and Kuah in the island of Langkawi. 


Monthly larval surveys were also made in the above- 
mentioned places, and in addition at the two frontier 
stations Bukit Kayu Hitam and Padang Besar. 


Similarly surveys were made on a number of estates 
where employers had decided to undertake temporary or 
permanent measures for the elimination of malaria. 


These surveys since their introduction three years ago 
have been of inestimable value in indicating whether oiling 
activities should be increased or diminished and have there- 
by cory as an index of safety from malaria, at a minimum 
cost. 


The State Council provided a special sum of money for 
permanent drainage work in the hospital ravine at Sungei 
Patani which has for many years been a breeding ground 
for A. maculatus. This work, which was begun towards 
the end of the year, is steadily progressing. 


In October last, a severe outbreak of malaria was 
reported at Bayas, Teriang and Ronggut in the island of 
Langkawi. On the 8th of the month, these places were 
visited by the State Surgeon and the Senior Health Officer. 
Investigation revealed that out of a total population of 
approximately 1,000 souls, there were 67 deaths probably 
from malaria. Larval surveys were made, which resulted 
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in the disclosure of a high larval index A. maculatus in an 
extensive seepage area surrounding the rice fields. Neither 
permanent nor temporary oiling measures were possible 
without seriously restricting the very limited area available 
for rice production in these islands, and so prophylactic 
quinine was recommended and provided for the rayats 
living in the affected areas. These measures have been 
successful. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


On the 4th day of November, the new water works 
for Alor Star, situated at Bukit Pinang and designed to 
deliver 1,000,000 gallons of water per diem, was opened 
by His Excellency the High Comissioner. 


The supply—a long felt need—has for its source the 
river Sungei Anak Bukit. The plant consists of the usual 
pumping machinery which delivers the crude river water 
into a high level reservoir of 1,800,000 gallons capacity 
after chemical admixture with milk of lime and alum, 
followed by filtration under pressure through a battery of 
six horizontal sand filters. Before entry into the reservoir, 
the filtered water is dosed with gaseous chlorine. 


The whole undertaking was installed at a cost of 
$480,000 and furnishes the town of Alor Star with an ample 
supply of water of which the analysis confirms the purity 
anticipated by its designers. 


There is provision for a 8rd engine which, together 
with three additional filters, will enhance the supply to a 
total of 2,000,000 gallons per diem, if needed. 


PROPAGANDA. 


This work was limited to the exhibition of cinemato- 
graph films. 


Fourteen shows were given at schools and kampongs 
in North, Central and South Kedah. 


Two films on “Malaria” and “Child Welfare” in 
Malay and English and one film which combined the subjects 
of Tuberculosis, Hookworm and Beri-beri in Chinese and 
English were shown. These films were much appreciated 
everywhere, and requests from the masters of Chinese 
schools for further exhibitions are an indication of the 
appreciation of this form of propaganda. 


il 
GENERAL SANITATION. 


General sanitation on estates has improved considerably 
in spite of the continued financial depression of. the country. 
Estate health was phenomenally good as reflected by the 
figures shown in the. following table:— 





1931 A.D. 


Class of Estate | popula | Deaths |Deaths in| Total Death ara 
Tal 


tion in lines {Hospitals| Deaths 








European owned | 31,231 231 37 268 85 
Native owned ... | 21,580 33 3 36 16 


TOTAL ... | 52,811 264 40 304, ... 57 











Not only was the total estate death rate, viz: 5.7 per 
mille, the lowest ever recorded, but it was very nearly a: 
60% improvement on the 1930 rate of 14.2 per mille, which 
was previously the best year for which records are 
available. The improvement was not in respect of any 
particular class or owner, but was effected on both European 
and native owned properties almost equally. This was due 
to the greater stability of labour forces; to mass routine 
treatments which have been adopted by nearly every group 
association operating under the Health Board Enactment; 
to the facilities afforded for prompt medical attention, and 
to a lesser extent to the weeding out of the more sickly 
surplus labourers for repatriation. (This latter of course 
applies almost entirely to Tamil labour). 


Some orders were made under the Labour Code for 
protected wells and latrines, but only in cases where such 
were absolutely necessary. The orders were complied 
with, with little demur in nearly all cases. 


VISITS TO ESTATES. 


The Senior Health Officer, the Health Officer and staff 
paid during the year 400 visits to both European and native 
owned estates. 


VISITS TO SCHOOLS. 


Fifty three schools were visited, of which 36 were 
Malay Vernacular and 17 Chinese. 3,618 Malay pupils 
out of 4,127 on their registers and 658 out of 685 Chinese 
pupils were examined. The examination of schools by the 
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Health Office staff is confined to the male sex. Three Girls 
Schools were visited by the Lady Medical Officer. The 
following table gives the result of the examination of 
Vernacular Schools by the Health Staff. 














(A) Total number of children in Register .. 4,127 

(B) Total number of children inspected -. $8,618 

Diseases "Cases | Percentage 
Spleen, enlargement of _... eae 160 4-41 
Anaemia oe ay oes 143 3°95 
Eye diseases eee a as 38 1-05 
Scabies ee we fee 9 21 
Yaws wee ses wes 123 3-39 
Ear diseases os ee “6 8 “22 
Dental Caries (Claas De ees oes 445 12-29 
. ee ACRASED)S pees ie 408 11-27 
9 ig TED fe cee 395 10-91 
: Not vaccinated aca see 243 6:99 








The very large number of cases of dental caries is 
very unsatisfactory and it is hoped next year to be able to 
make improved provision for dental treatment. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE. 


During the year there were 288 deaths recorded as due 
to affections connected with pregnancy and parturition or 
1.2% of total births. The number of still births recorded 
was 756 as compared with 1,016 in 1930 or a decrease of 
260. 279 cases under “ Pregnancy and its diseases ” were 
treated in the various hospitals and there were 15 deaths 
or 5.37% to total treated. 


An increased provision has been made for Child 
Welfare next year and it is hoped gradually to extend this 
work and by this means to establish contact with the country 
Malye who are still very shy of European medical treat- 
ment. 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 


A total of 12,695 patients were treated in all hospitals. 
The deaths numbered 788 giving a percentage of 5.81. 207 
deaths occurred within 48 hours of admission; excluding 
these the death rate was 4.81 per cent. 
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The following table gives the number treated in 
hospitals for the past 5 complete years :— 








Number Percentage 

Year Treated Deaths of Deaths 
1344 AH... 21,336 1,503 7-04 
1345, te 21,472 1,841 8-57 
1346, ea 24,432 1,987 8-13 
1347, ae 19,121 1,506 7:87 
1930 AD. ... 17,800 1,155 6-48 
1931 —,, ae 12,695 7,38 5°81 











Both the admissions and deaths show a decrease, 
mainly due to reduction of labour on estates and the opening 
of Group Hospitals. 


The following return gives the number of Indoor Sick 
treated during the year in the various Government 
Hospitals :-— 











‘ Number Percentage 
Hospital Treated Deaths of deaths 

Alor Star at ae 4,566 275 6-02 
Sungei Patani se 4,454 268 6-01 
Kulim Bee ee 2,750 169 6-14 
Baling ee tes 354 14 3-95 
Langkawi... ve 279 12 4:30 
Prison Sick Wards. 
Alor Star ase oes 233 
Sungei Patani as 59 

Total ... 12,695 738 5°81 














MENTAL DISEASES. 


There were 182 males and 53 females remaining at 
the Tanjong Rambutan Mental Hospital at the beginning 
of the year. Sixty eight patients were admitted, 5 were 
re-admitted, 62 were discharged as cured, 20 died, and 5 
absconded; and the number remaining at the end of the 
year was 221 (162 males and 59 females). 
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The admissions for the last five years were as follows :— 


1345 A.H. ate re .. 49 

1346__,, Ws he -» 72 

1347 _,, 59 

1930 A.D. 80 

1931, 73 
LEPROSY. 


The admissions to the Asylums during the last five 
years were as follows:— 


1845 AH. 27 
1346 ,, 20 
1347, 45 
1930 A.D. 25 

42 


1931 _,, 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOUSING. 


This question may conveniently be treated under four 
heads: : 


(A) Housing of the agricultural population in the 
rural area. 


(B) Housing in the urban areas. 
(C) Housing of labourers on estates. 
(D) Housing of Government servants. 


(A)—HOUSING OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 
IN THE RURAL AREA. 


In the case of Malays and Siamese the housing may 
be said to be entirely satisfactory. The house-holder 
almost invariably owns his own house and generally also 
the site on which it is built, though in some cases a small 
ground rent, seldom more than $1 a year, is paid to a land 
owner. 


The house will usually follow the customary type which 
has become fixed by experience. It is built of materials 
easily obtained locally, raised from the ground on hard wood 
piles, roofed with attaps, with flooring and side walls made 
of planks in some of the more prosperous houses, or of 
split bamboo and woven bertam leaves in the poorer less 
permanent type. The usual plan provides for an open 
front verandah, two or three separate rooms, a raised 
platform at the back leading to a covered cooking place. 
This type of house is cool, airy, dry and healthy, and would 
be difficult to improve on. _Latrines are either non-existent 
or unsatisfactory. On the higher land, pit latrines are 
possible, but till they can be properly built and supervised 
it is doubtful whether they are any real improvement on 
the present primitive customs. In the vast areas of 
permanently flooded rice areas a suitable type of latrine 
is even more difficult to devise. With slight modifications 
the Siamese type of rural house follows the Malay type, 
but is longer and narrower. 


The Chinese small agriculturist and vegetable planter 
or small shopkeeper sticks somewhat obstinately to the 
type of house to which he has been accustomed, a very 
primitive hut not raised from the ground, with a floor of 
beaten earth. He is more concerned with making money 
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rapidly than with satisfactory housing. On the other hand 
his better and more varied diet and the care which he takes 
to boil doubtful drinking water makes up for his more 
indifferent housing conditions. 


(B)—HOUSING IN THE URBAN AREAS. 


Kedah is an agricultural State, and the only towns 
are:— 


Alor Star (18,568 inhabitants). 
Sungei Patani (7,708 inhabitants). 
Kulim (5,829 inhabitants). 


These small towns and a number of villages are con- 
trolled by Sanitary Boards. In addition, all areas where 
any considerable building expansion may reasonably be 
expected are included in Controlled Building Areas, to 
which a limited number of the sections of the Sanitary 
Board Enactment apply. 


In the towns and villages the normal type of building 
is the two-story shophouse with a frontage of 20 feet and 
a depth of 80 feet. Twenty five per cent of the area must 
be kept as an open space. The main difficulty experienced 
in Sanitary control is the erecting of unauthorised cubicles 
and the blocking up of open spaces and ventilation air 

_wells. The more recently constructed town houses are well 

built, provided with back lanes and not overcrowded. In 
Alor Star an area of the old town near the river is definitely 
unsatisfactory, the buildings are insanitary and over- 
crowded. A layout has been prepared, and gradually the 
most unsatisfactory blocks of shophouses are being 
demolished. 


(C)—HOUvUSING OF LABOURERS ON ESTATES. 


The housing of labourers on estates is adequately 
supervised by the Protector of Labour and Health Officers, 
and the requirements of the Labour Code are fulfilled. The 
usual type is a long line of barrack quarters, with suitable 
provision for married labourers. Wells and latrines are 
adequate. 


(D)—HOUvUSING OF GOVERNMENT SERVANTS. 


The senior Government servants and senior subordi- 
nates are in most cases provided with very adequate and 
well built quarters. 
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The labourers employed by Government and also the 
lowest grade subordinates are also adequately provided with 
well-built barrack quarters. 


There is however, a shortage of suitable quarters for 
the clerical and middle grade subordinate staffs. Large 
reserves of land in the principal centres have been put aside 
for that purpose, and a few quarters are built every year. 


In view of the very high cost of the brick and concrete 
buildings, and also in view of the marked preference for a 
more roomy and airy type of building, a suitable type plan 
which approximates to the ordinary Malay house is being 
carefully considered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION. 
MINING. 


The export of mineral ores in tons was as follows :— 


1850 1349 1848 
Tin Ore -. 185 272 475 
Wolfram -. 139 188 116 


In addition a small quantity of iron ore was exported. 


Kedah remained a party to the International 
Agreement for the control of the production and export 
of tin. The Kedah quota, fixed originally at 247 tons 
of metallic tin, was reduced to 208 tons (a percentage of 
17.11%) from 14-1-50 (1-6-1931) and further cut to 
56% as from 21-8-50 (1-1-1932). In spite of restriction 
the price remained very low throughout the year, at an 
average of $60 per picul. In view of this low price the 
only dredge in the State was not worked during the year. 


Government revenue from mines (including the 
export duty on ores) amounted to $20,778 as against 
$29,886 in 1349. Expenditure amounted to $5,933.29 
(against $6,180). The numbers of coolies employed fell 
from 769 to 492 (of whom 267 were underground workers). 


Three prospecting licences for wolfram were issued 
during the year. But ore was not found in paying 
quantities, and the total production of wolfram came from 
the mine of Mr. J. A. Russell at Sintok. 


These mines are being equipped with compressed air 
drills, and it is hoped to increase the present output. 


One prospecting licence was issued to a Japanese 
syndicate for iron ore on the Southern slopes of Kedah 
Peak. The quality of ore so far discovered is excellent, 
but the main ore body has not yet been opened up and it 
is uncertain as yet whether the quantity of iron ore will 


be Surinam to justify mining operations on an extended 
scale. 


AGRICULTURE. 


(Padi: Padi-cultivation is the principal industry of 
Kedah, the occupation of the great majority of the 
inhabitants. The season under review was a good one 
in most parts of the State, though a few late-planted 
districts suffered from the cessation of rain, and in coastal 
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mukims extensive local damage was caused by floods and 
inroads of sea-water. The area under wet padi was 
again large, namely 203,272 acres, as against 196,933 acres 
in the previous season and 163,295 acres in 1848. 17,499 
acres were devoted to dry padi, as against 9,671 in 1349. 


-The crop of wet padi was estimated at 71,967,880 
gantangs and the crop of dry padi at 1,150,330, the total 
of 72,218,210 being only 1,222,442 gantangs below last 
year’s exceptionally high yield of 73,466,000. 


The average yield for the whole area planted with wet 
padi was 849 gantangs per acre and average for dry padi 
was 154 gantangs per acre. 


The total crop of padi converted into rice was equal 
to 103,176 tons, so that, ignoring imports and allowing 
70,009 tons for local consumption (at 1 lb. per head per 
day), there was a surplus of 33,167 tons available for 
export. ‘ 


Padi prices remained low. During the earlier months 
of the year they were 4 to 6 cents per gantang, but they 
were somewhat higher at the close and varied from 7 to 8 
cents per gantang. 


Padi is almost entirely a small-holder’s crop, and its 
successful cultivation is dependent on family labour. The 
low price of rubber has a very healthy effect in securing the 
return of padi-cultivators to their rice-fields, instead of, 
as was often formerly the case, hiring casual foreign 
seasonal labour out of the easily secured profits from their 
rubber holdings. 


Rubber: The area under rubber remains at approxi- 
mately 300,000 acres. No new land was alienated for 
the planting of rubber. There were a few small areas 
previously planted with rubber and not covered by existing 
titles alienated. Throughout the course of the year the 
price of rubber remained very low, but this did not have 
the effect on the output which might have been anticipated 
and Kedah appears to have suffered less from the rubber 
slump than other parts of Malaya. 


Most of the more important estates were planted on 
virgin jungle soil and the average outputs are high, whilst 
the low cost of living and the abundance of local foodstuffs 
enables the labour to be obtained at a low money wage 
without loss of health or efficiency. 
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A very few estates were partially closed down or 
placed on a care and maintenance basis, but in general 
costs are so far reduced as to enable estates to pay their 
way even with the existing prices. 


The area under budgrafted rubber was about 20,100 
acres, of which 10,400 were tapped. 


Out of the 300,000 acres in Kedah planted with rubber 
200,000 may be taken as consisting of large estates of 100 
acres or over, whilst the remaining 100,000 acres are 
planted by small-holders. These small-holdings were 
seldom entirely abandoned, but there is a marked 
tendency to: 


(a) tap when the price improves and leave off 
tapping when the price is too unremunerative; 


(b) leave off tapping during the busy times of the 
padi-planting and padi harvest, and tap during 
the periods of the year when no other work is 
available and when money is required. 


It is interesting to note, in the more remote areas, 
how well rubber is suited to a small owner who requires 
a readily transportable crop which has a definite cash 
sale value. Even with present prices, rubber is one of 
the few crops which can be collected and kept for a period 
without serious deterioration and then transported by river 
or track to the nearest market. The up-country Malay is 
practically self-supporting so far as foodstuffs go, but his 
rubber holding often affords him the only means of obtain- 
ing the small amount of cash required for his rent, and 
to purchase clothes, tools, etc. 


Coconuts: There were only small extensions of 
planting and the total area at the end of the year was 
27,000 acres. Prices of coconuts and copra continued 
low — 2 to 214 cents per coconut and $4 to $4.50 per pikul 
of copra. . 


Coffee: The area under coffee was small, just over 
700 acres, and the plantations in some cases suffered from 
various pests. The quality was excellent, and locally 
grown coffee is extensively used. 


Tobacco: 529 acres were under tobacco. The high 
import duties, besides encouraging local planting, induced 
Chinese manufacturers to open factories in the towns, 
using local leaf for the preparation of cigarette tobacco 
and cheroots. Owing, however, to the limited market 
and the poor class of tabacco produced, the prices paid to 
growers were low and ranged from $18 to $30 per pikul, 
according to quality. With suitable varieties and improved 
method, a better class of tobacco should be obtainable. 
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Tea: There is one tea estate at Bigia with about 700 
acres in bearing. This estate appears to have surmounted 
its initial difficulties, and is turning out a large output of 
tea of excellent quality which is both consumed locally and 
exported. 


Tapioca: Tapioca was mostly in young rubber or 
coconut plantations, occupying an‘area of 6,222 acres. Low 
prices (20—30 cents per pikul) were paid by factories to 
growers for the roots, but the owners of factories found 
difficulty in disposing of their product profitably. The 
refuse is used for fattening pigs. 


Other crops: Other crops include bananas, pineapples, 
chillies and areca-nuts, while the institution of local fairs in 
various places encouraged the planting of such food-crops as 
maize, tannias, sweet-potatoes, sugar-cane, beans, and other 
vegetables. 69 school gardens are regularly inspected by 
the staff of the Department of Agriculture. 


Department of Agriculture: The staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture consisted of a Principal Agricultural 
Officer, an Assistant Principal Agricultural Officer, five 
Assistant Agricultural Officers and eight Assistant Agri- 
cultural Inspectors and six Tindals. H.H. Tunku Yaacob 
was appointed Assistant Principal Agricultural Officer 
following his return from a year’s post-graduate course 
at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad. 
The total expenditure of the Department was $40,029.62. 


In addition to the Rice Experimental Plantations 
already referred to, an agricultural experimental plantation 
for other crops was opened on the Naka Road and made a 
very successful start. 


LIVESTOCK. 


Poultry-breeding is carried on in the kampongs on a 
very considerable scale, as is shown by the comparative 
importance of the export trade in eggs (see Chapter VII). 
The numbers of other livestock are (1851 census) :— 


Cattle Pas re .. 68,542 
Buffaloes .. ee -. 62,370 
Sheep oe x ae 140 
Goats we sn .. 41,381 


Pigs he ne .. 82,651 
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Measures for the protection of animal health and qua- 
rantine are under the charge of a Veterinary Department. 
Rabies was not so prevalent as in the past year but muzzling 
of dogs was maintained. Importation of cattle, sheep, 
goats from Siam was prohibited during part of the year 
owing to the prevalence of rinderpest, with the unfortunate 
effect that South Kedah was being depleted of buffaloes and 
cattle to supply Penang. 


Estate Labour: About two-thirds of the labourers 
working on estates are Indians recruited from the Madras 
ined the remainder being Malay and Chinese, as 
‘ollows :— 


Indians - is .. 19,000 
Malays ect in fe 6,974 
Chinese aan ee .. 4,150 
Others ae oy oe 719 


These figures, which relate to the position on the 31st 
March, 1932, indicate a decrease during the year of 4,078 
or 11.9%, due to the continued low price of rubber, which 
involved further reduction of labour forces. It is impossi- 
ble to state with accuracy the exact proportion of this 
decrease represented by the return of labourers to India, 
but as many as 2,933 adults and 820 minors were sent to 
Penang by the Labour Department for repatriation, in 
addition to a number who were repatriated direct from 
Penang. Apart from this movement the labour rolls have 
been reduced by the elimination of older men, women and 
children, for whom work was previously available and who 
now have no employment but remain with their families on 
estates as dependents. 


All labour in Kedah is free. Immigrant labourers 
arrive in the State free of debt and are at liberty to leave 
their employment at any time on giving a month’s notica 
Recruitment of labour in India was suspended throughout 
the year. In ordinary years it is controlled through the 
machinery connected with the Indian Immigration Fund, 
an organisation covering the whole of British Malaya. 
Conditions of labour generally are supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Labour under a Protector of Labour seconded 
from the Malayan Civil Service. The expenditure of the 
Department amounted to $19,485.32. 
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During the year 416 visits and 27 special visits were 
made to estates by the Protector of Labour and the Labour 
Inspector. 


There were no serious labour disturbances during the 
year. A few cases occurred of stoppage owing to grie- 
vances, but they were inquired into by officers of the Labour 
Department, whose advice was accepted by the parties 
concerned. 665 complaints were registered: many were 
trivial and almost all were settled departmentally. Fifteen 
prosecutions were undertaken by the Department for 
offences against the labour laws: eight convictions were 
obtained. 


Health Board schemes are in operation for the 
provision of hospital accommodation and medical services 
for labourers employed on estates of over 70 relongs 
(50 acres). The provisions of these schemes are carried 
out by Group Associations of employers formed for that 
purpose. In the case of estates which have not yet joined 
Associations, the Health Board contracts for the necessary 
services with the Associations and recovers the cost by 
means of cesses. 


The death rate among all labourers was 4.48 per mille 
as compared with 10.72 in the previous year. The figures 
for Indian labourers alone are 5.56 and 14.35 respectively. 


There were three Government Toddy Shops, 16 public 
shops and 85 estate shops licenced during the year as com- 
pared with 105 estate shops and 25 village toddy shops 
licenced during 1349. During the year a Central Board 
was appointed to deal with licensing matters for the whole 
State. The Protector of Labour is a member of the Board. 


Forests: The area constituted as Forest Reserves 
amounts to 732,808 acres. The process of exploration of 
unalienated State land and constitution of further reserves 
was continued during the year. The Bongsu Reserve of 
28,000 acres was finally constituted. A few small areas 
were excised from existing reserves. 


The work of the Forest Department was in certain 
directions curtailed by the need for retrenchment. Demar- 
cated boundaries were cleared, new surveys completed, 
steps taken by special training of subordinate staff to 
improve the usefulness of departmental surveys, topogra- 
phical maps were obtained for special reserves, cruising 
operations were undertaken in various forests, enumeration 
surveys were carried out with a view to the preparation 
of a rough working plan for the Merbok Mangrove Forest. 
Silviculture operations included for the first time depart- 
mental “regeneration improvement fellings ”’. 
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The outturn of timber was further reduced. Exports 
were very small (the Customs royalty amounting only to 
$7,881.24) and for some months the Penang timber trade 
practically ceased. The outturn, in cubic feet, for the last 
three years was as follows (including only timber which 
passes through the dealers hands) :— 





1350. 1849. 1848. 
Reserved forest 4,372 1,750 10,500 
Unreserved forest ore 420,482 585,950 910,800 
Total ... 424,854 587,700 921,300 


The outturn of firewood was :— 
1850. 1849. 1348. 


154,416 140,550 291,550 


Reserved forest ° 
Unreserved forest =) 336,524 750,600 872,750 


Total ... 470,940 891,150 1,164,300 


The outturn of charcoal (mainly from reserved forests) 
was 48,760 cubic feet, as against 71,950 in 1349. 


Among minor forest produce damar batu and keruing 
oil showed increases. Temak damar tapping, in which 
there are possibilities of an important business, was begun 
in Langkawi. Other products are jelutong, rotan, man- 


grove bark and bamboos. 


Special measures for the instruction of the subordinate 
staff were continued and examinations were held. The 
standard has improved. One Forest Guard was sent to the 
Forest School at Kepong. The total revenue and expen- 
diture of the Department were as follows:— 


1350. 1349. 1348. 
Revenue $52,501. $81,185 $111,184 
59,215 60,376 59,626 


Expenditure 


Fisheries: The fishing industry continued to suffer 
from trade depression and low prices. The approximate 
numbers engaged were Malays 5,440, Chinese 388, Indians 
42, Siamese 9 and Japanese 8. The amount collected in 
fish licences was $7,624.50, a reduction of $2,169.00. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 


The aggregate value of foreign trade for the year was 
$19,029,459, as compared with $23,767,211 in 1349 and 
$39,446,524 in 1348. Imports were valued at $7,106,622 
(as against $8,708,572 in 1849) and exports at $11,922,837 
(against $15,063,639) leaving a balance of visible exports 
over visible imports of $4,816,215 (against $6,360,067). 


The following table shows under the main heads the 
values for the past five years :— 


Tapert Export 





A.—Live Animals, food, eras, $ $ 
and tobacco - 1346 | 5,274,997 | 6,315,361 
1347 | 4,600,721 | 4,962,328 
1348 | 4,400,903 | 4,283,556 
1349 4,478,503 3,047,432 
1350 | 3,505,064 | 3,971,881 


B.—Raw Materials... vee 1346 456,272 | 21,731,261 
1347 421,909 | 29,371,047 

1348 346,785 | 36,388,634 

1349 317,216 | 11,106,694 

1350 300,461 | 7,661,746 

C.—Totally or Mainly manu- 
factured articles 1346 | 3,548,906 463,137 

1347 | 3,583,227 225,446 

1348 | 3,682,982 343,664 

1349 | 3,907,853 909,513 

1350 | 3,301,097 289,210 











The principal exports in 1850 were :— 


Para Rubber (39,928 tons) .. .. $7,232,589 
Rice (25,662 tons) .. he .. 1,442,528 
Sago (9,018 tons) . es ibs 642,090 
Padi (19,204 tons) . a 573,728 
Fish, Dried and Salted (2, 297 tons) . 315,928 
Cattle, Goats and Swine Sis va 297,955 
Arecanuts (2,374 tons) aie aie 181,898 
Eggs (9,912,990) .. ae oe 163,860 


Tin Ore (189 tons) .. a a 152,221 
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The principal imports were :— 


Cigarettes 

Motor Spirit (4,006 tau 

Sugar (5,687 tons) ‘ 

Rice (excluding padi) (7,031 (ans) 
Kerosene (2,666 tons) 

Tobacco (manufactured, aavunafactured: 


“native” and other) (350,168 Ibs.) .. 


Condensed Milk (23,927 cases) 
Piece Goods (1,292,366 yards) 


Chandu (4,720 Ibs.) 
Wheat Flour (1,267 tons) 


$818,088 
802,774 
449,268 
441,868 
410,835 


353,674 
244,664 
231,818 
189,367 
125,177 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


At the begining of the year wages paid to Indian 
labourers employed on estates were forty cents a day for 
men and thirty two cents a day for women. Owing to the 
continued fall in the price of rubber wages were reduced, 
and at the end of the year averaged 35 cents a day for men 
and 25—28 cents a day for women. The wages paid to 
Malay labourers (for tapping only) were somewhat lower. 


In general it may be said that the period of depression 
has caused considerable inconvenience and anxiety, but 
little real hardship. In the case of Southern Indians and 
Chinese, all labourers who were not employed were repa- 
triated at the cost of Government or the Indian Immigration 
Board. The Malay inhabitants of the State are generally 
not dependent on their money earnings. They rely on their 
own holdings for the necessities of life and on their money 
earnings for minor luxuries. In a few cases relief works 
were opened so as to enable unemployed Malays to earn a 
money wage. These works were generally small local 
schemes which would be of value to the persons actually 
employed on them, such as irrigation drains, river clearing 
and bridle paths. A steadily increasing number of Malays 
are employed by the Public Works Department, and some 
earth roads have been built entirely by Malay labour. 
With patience, persistency and sympathetic handling, it is 
hoped that the greater portion of the work of the Public 
Works Department in this State will ultimately be carried 
out by Malay labour. 


The price of rice varied between 20 and 25 cents per 
gantang throughout the year. The price of foodstuffs 
generally remained low. There was a marked increase 
towards the end of the year in the number of labourers’ 
allotments on estates. 


\ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION. 


English Schools: English Schools for boys were 
maintained at Alor Star and at Sungei Patani. The average 
enrolment at Alor Star was 640, of whom 894 were Malays. 
The average enrolment at Sungei Patani was 194, of whom 
71 were Malays. There were 42 boarders during the greater 
pert a the year at the Hostel attached to the Alor Star 

chool. 


The Stuart Memorial Library was opened by His 
Highness the Sultan. This Library contains the books 
bequeathed by Mr. Stuart together with other gifts and 
acquisitions. It affords opportunities both for higher study 
and for recreational reading. The Library will constitute 
a permanent and suitable Memorial to an officer whose 
sympathy, patience and devotion to duty will always be 
remembered by his friends and pupils. 


The buildings and play-grounds of the Alor Star 
School are now, except for Science Buildings, adequate. 
The buildings of the Sungei Patani School are still lamen- 
tably scattered, cramped and inadequate. An excellent 
site for a new school has been secured, cleared and levelled, 
and it is hoped, as soon as the financial position is a little 
easier, to build an adequate school. 


At the Cambridge Examinations, 10 of the 22 candi- 
dates for the School Certificate passed, 6 of the successful 
candidates being Malays. Only 12 of the 50 boys who 
sat for the Junior Cambridge passed. At Sungei Patani 
7 boys entered for the Junior Cambridge and 3 passed. 
The primary cause for the bad results in the Junior 
Cambridge was the English Composition, which has always 
been a weak subject and was made compulsory for the first 
time in 1931. 


Football, hockey and cricket were played at Alor Star 
and football at Sungei Patani. The Government English 
School Football Eleven had a particularly successful year. 
The Scout Troops were efficiently maintained at both 
Schools and well-attended camps were held. 


Twelve teachers attended Normal Classes and 8 passed 
the First Year Examination. 


Trade School: Fourteen boys were in attendance 
throughout the year. This school is still in its experi- 
mental stages. The boys who were originally recruited 
were of a rather low educational standard. Discipline has 
been good, and the percentage of attendance was 95.8 
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Very useful practical work has been done in carpentry, 
concrete work and smithing, and the boys have also been 
engaged in the construction of small buildings, whilst good 
progress has been made in practical work. The progress 
made in arithmetic and geometry has been indifferent. 
It may be necessary in the future to distinguish more 
closely between the boys who can be educated solely as 
skilled craftsmen and those who can be educated up to a 
higher standard of technical training. 


Malay Girls’ School: At the Malay Girls’ School, 
Kampong Baharu, English education is given to daughters 
of the Ruling House and to daughters of members of the 
Kedah Civil Service. The subjects taught include English, 
Malay, Arithmetic, Geography, Drawing, Hygiene, Hand- 
work, Music and Games. Cookery was introduced during 
the year, and has proved a most popular subject. During 
this year the first annual school sports were held. Other 
activities included a sale of work and a concert and on 
several occasions the girls were at home to guests at meals 
prepared and served by themselves. The enrolment 
increased from 42 to 46, but it is unfortunate that many 
pupils are withdrawn from the school before they have 
completed their course. 


Vernacular Education: There were 88 Malay Schools 
(including 5 Girls’ Schools) at the end of the year, being 
one more than the year before. A new central school for 
Alor Star was opened, with carpenter’s shop, garden and 
large playing field. 


The total enrolment was 10,903, an increase of 75; 
but many populous areas are still without schools and there 
is an insistent demand for vernacular education. It is 
part of the settled policy of the State to build and open 
further vernacular schools every year as the financial 
position allows. 1871 pupils were examined in Standard 
IV, as against 1586 in 1349. Formerly this was the 
highest standard, but during the year under review 18 
pupils were examined in Standard V, which has now been 
instituted in every school where there is a competent 
teacher available. 


Basketry was taught in 26 schools, but there is a 
shortage of teachers qualified to teach the subject. 
Carpentry was taught in 15 schools; but there is an unfor- 
tunate and ignorant prejudice against this among certain 
parents. Gardening was taught in most schools. Fifty 
schools had playing fields of their own or used the village 
green. There are 173 Boy Scouts. 
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Kedah still suffers from a dearth of trained teachers. 
Eight students are entered each year for a 3—year course 
at the Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong Malim, and 
very successful Normal Classes are held at Alor Star and 
Sungei Patani. 


Early in the year it was discovered that about one- 
third of the pupils in Malay Schools were without text 
books, owing to the inability of their parents to afford to 
buy them. Arrangements were accordingly made to sell 
books at approximately half price, and as a result most 
pupils were supplied before the end of the year. 


Estate Tamil Schools: Four schools were admitted 
to the privileges of the Tamil Estate School Code during 
the year. Ten schools were examined by the Protector 
of Labour and awarded grants, the total amount paid being 
$1,354.50 as compared with $791.50 last year. 
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CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT. 


Posts, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS. 


Posts: There are now 15 Post Offices and 5 Postal 
Agencies. These dealt with 2,678,455 postal articles 
(excluding parcels and registered articles) during the year, 
a decrease of 258,895 articles. There was a similar 
contraction in the number of registered articles and parcels. 


Cash-on-delivery business is transacted at all Post 
Offices. By far the greater number of articles dealt with 
are received from outside Kedah. During the year, a 
C.O.D. service with India was inaugurated. 


The Dutch Royal Air Mail Company maintained the 
regular service between Batavia and Amsterdam calling 
at Alor Star en route. From Jemadilawal (October 1931) 
the fortnightly service was converted into a weekly service. 
A special Amsterdam—England Air Mail flight by the 
Australian National Airways “Southern Sun” arrived with 
86 bags of mails from Australia on the 14th Rejab (25th 
November, 1931) but unfortunately the aeroplane crashed 
when taking off the next day. Mails were also carried 
by a special Australian Air Mail on its return to Australia 
(6-9-1350 = 15-1-1932). 


The total Money Order business amounted to $724,079 
(against $841,182). This includes $11,483 derived from 
the sale of United Kingdom postal orders, which can be 
bought in Kedah. 


Telegraphs: There was a small decline in the volume 
of telegraphic business, the number of telegrams received, 
forwarded and transmitted being 52,546, 50,674 and 31,980 
respectively. Five further countries were added to the 
list of places with which the Daily Letter Telegram Service 
is exchanged. 


Wireless; Wireless stations at Alor Star and 
Langkawi were maintained in good order throughout the 
year. Fifteen temporary licences for the use of wireless 
Receiving Apparatus were issued during the year. 


Telephones: Trade depression was reflected in the 
decline in the number of subscribers (at the end of the 
year) from 539 to 521; but various extensions to equipments 
‘were made and five new trunk lines were completed and 
opened to traffic. 
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SHIPPING. 


The ports of Alor Star, Sungei Patani and Langkawi 
(Kuah) are visited by small vessels belonging to the Straits 
Steamship Company, Penang, and there is a considerable 
coasting trade of motor boats, junks, ete. Penang is the 
connecting port for ocean-going steamers. 


RAILWAYS. 


The Federated Malay States Railways main line from 
Penang to ‘Siam runs through Kedah from the South to 
the North and passes through both Sungei Patani and Alor 
Sa All stations are connected by road with the main 
road. ; 


RoaDs, ETC. 


Road mileage upkept during the year was 392 miles 
metalled, 46.82 miles asphalted and 112 miles unmetalled. 
The new earth road from Pokok Sena to Naka was nearly 
completed and the road from Tupah to Merbau village was 
finished. The replacement of temporary bridges and 
culverts by permanent structures was continued. 


Maintenance costs have been considerably reduced and 
are now $987 per mile for metalled and $200 per mile for 
unmetalled roads. 


225 miles of canals were maintained at a cost of 
$38,630. Various rivers were cleared at a total cost of 
$3,988. The canals were chiefly of use for drainage, but 
the rivers are considerably used for communication pur- 
poses by raft or boat. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
BANKING. 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
and the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
have branches at Alor Star and Sungei Patani respectively. 


There are no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks, but 
loans are granted to members by various Co-operative 
Societies under the control of the Co-operative Societies 
Department. 


The Kedah Government Savings Bank, administered 
by the Posts and Telegraphs Department, guarantees 
interest at 4 per cent. The Bank’s business showed a 
further increase during the year. The amount standing 
to the credit of depositors increased from $147,910.83 to 
$153,976.46. 


CURRENCY. 


The unit of currency is the Straits Dollar, with a par 
value of two shillings and four pence. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The unit of weight is the picul (183 1/3 lbs.), which 
is divided into 100 katis. _ English and various Chinese 
weights are also used. The gantang (equivalent to a 
gallon) is the unit of measure, the kuncha and nalih being 
used for large quantities :— 


1Kuncha... «. = 160 Gantangs 
1 Nalih Say «. = 16 Gantangs 
1 Gantang Padi +. = 95 lbs. approximately 


1 Gantang Rice (milled) = 8 Jbs. approximately 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The necessity for the closest economy in expenditure 
affected the Public Works Dpartment. Total expenditure 
during the year was limited to $1,133,000 as against 
$2,325,000 in 1349. New special services were avoided 
so far as possible, but all existing roads and buildings were 
maintained to an adequate standard, and tools and materials 
were upkept. The principles adopted were:— 


(a) to limit upkeep to the standard necessary to 
avoid deterioration and loss of capital value; 


(6) to carry on more particularly works in which 
the greater part of the expenditure was on 
labour rather than on materials. 


(c) to employ local labour whenever possible. 


Eight temporary bridges and 34 culverts were replaced 
by permanent concrete structures during the year, and at 
the present rate of progress this work should be completed 
within the next seven years. 


The new Alor Star Water Supply with pumping and 
filtration plant and reservoir was completed at a total cost 
of $498,000, and the waterworks were opened by His 
Excellency the High Commissioner on the 22nd Jemadil- 
akhir (4th November, 1931). This source of supply is 
supplementary to the former gravity supply from the Bukit 
Wang Catchment Area. The water main was recaulked 
from Alor Merah to Alor Star at a cost of $22,000, and the 
pressure available in the town was nearly doubled. There 
is now no danger of water shortage in Alor Star, and it is 
hoped as the financial position improves to extend the 
supply to more distant areas. 


The aerodrome of Kepala Batas was maintained and 
the drainage improved. This aerodrome is now regularly 
used by the Weekly Dutch Air Mail. 


Labour continued plentiful throughout the year. To 
reduce distress amongst the native population steps were 
taken wherever possible to replace foreign labourers by 
Malays, more particularly on the construction of earth 
roads. The earth road from Pokok Sena to Naka, a 
distance of eleven miles, was nearly completed and the new 
road from Tupa to Merbau village was completed. It is 
proposed to extend this road to the coast at Tanjong Dawei. 
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The European staff consisted of :— 
The State Engineer, 
Three Executive Engineers, 


The Assistant Engineers were reduced from four " 
two during the course of the year. 2 


The manner in which the Public Works Department 
adapted themselves to altered conditions and maintained 
a high standard of efficiency in spite of retrenched esti- 
mates and a reduced staff was very creditable to the 
Department. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. 
Courts. 


The Judicial System consists of a Court of Appeal, a 
High Court, Magistrates Courts and Sharaiah Courts. 


The Court of Appeal, composed of Judges of the 
Straits Settlements or the Federated Malay States, sits 
twice yearly to hear appeals from the First Division of the 
High Court. Special sittings are arranged if required. 


The Kedah Enactments follow closely the Penal Cede, 
Criminal Procedure Code and Evidence Code of the Straits 
Settlements. The Civil Procedure Code is based on the 
Straits Settlements Code, but is in a much simplified form 
with variations suited to local circumstances. In matters 
of tort and contract the principles of law and equity in 
force in the Straits Settlements are followed. 


The High Court is in two Divisions, presided over 
respectively by a European Judge and two Malay Judges. 
Proceedings are ordinarily conducted in the Malay language. 


The powers of Magistrates are defined by the Courts 
Enactment. 


_ Cases involving the Muhammadan religion are dealt 
‘with by the Sharaiah Courts, presided over by Kathis with 
jurisdiction under a special Sharaiah Courts Enactment. 


POLICE. 


At the end of 1350, the Kedah Police Force consisted 
of 690 officers and other ranks, being 78 short of the 
authorized establishment. There were 609 Malays, 4 
British, 53 Indians, 21 Chinese and 3 Siamese. As against 
41 recruitments during the year, there were as many as 112 
casualties due to resignation, dismissal, death or retirement. 
The necessity for retrenchment led to the decision to reduce 
the numbers of the Force, and advantage was taken of the 
new Pensions Enactment to eliminate the less efficient and 
the less physically fit. 


The health of the Force remained good. A large 
number were admitted to hospital, but this reflects only the 
greater readiness of men in outstations to go into hospital. 
Discipline improved, absence from duty remaining the chief 
views Drill also improved, but the standard of musketry 
is still low. 
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The standard of work required from detectives was 
raised during the year. A better type of applicant was 
recruited for this branch and a number of detectives were 
given notice of discharge. 


As a measure of retrenchment six stations were 
enclosed with expanded metal, thus enabling them to be 
closed at night and the establishment of each to be reduced 
by two men. The equipment of each Circle Headquarters 
with a lorry is now complete. 


More offences were reported this year (8,835 against 
8,513 in 1849), but serious crime showed a small decline 
from 53 to 50, including 12 murders (as against 22), 10 
cases of gang robbery (an increase of 7). There were 
260 cases of house-breaking and 907 of theft (176 and 815 
respectively in 1849). The number of convictions was small 
in relation to the number.of crimes, owing partly to the 
difficulty in obtaining conclusive evidence and also, in some 
measure, to insufficient co-operation on the part of the 
general public. 


Eleven prosecutions were made under the Weights and 
Measures Enactment, resulting in fines amounting to $218. 


* Motor vehicles registered declined from 2,207 to 2,106, 
small increases in private motor cars and motor cycles and 
a jump from 26 to 96 in the number cf motor buses being 
offset by decreases in the number of hired cars and lorries. 
Hired cars have decreased from 1,225 in 1348 to 858 in 1349 
and 741 in 1350. 


The 1350 totals were :-— 


Motor Cars, Private os .. 710 

do. For Hire an -. 741 
Motor Lorries, Private and Hire .. 359 
Motor Cycles as ei .. 200 
Motor Buses e ee oe 96 


Dog-shooting was carried out energetically with a view 
to eliminating rabies. 6,064 dogs were registered, an 
Increase of 109. 


4,662 firearms were licenced, showing a decrease of 395. 


169 fires were reported, the value of the property 
destroyed being $50,503, of which only $40 worth was 
covered by insurance. One fire alone, in the village of 
Kuala Kedah, destroyed 126 attap houses. 
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H.H. Tunku Yahaya, Probationary Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police, was undergoing instruction throughout 
the year at the Police Depot, Kuala Lumpur. The 
Armourer and the Indian Drill Instructor went to Kuala 
Lumpur for short courses of instruction, and three Non- 
Commissioned Officers returned from a four months’ 
course at the Depot. 


The revenue collected from all sources amounted to 
$140,996.89, a drop of $42,009.80, principally due to 
reduced numbers of vehicles and firearm licences. 


Expenditure, at $445,182.41, showed a saving of 
$7,795.65 on the previous year. 


PRISONS. 
There are two prisons, at Alor Star and Sungei Patani. 


Alor Star: The average daily prison population was 
240 as against 225 for the previous year. Of the 667 
prisoners admitted, 323 or nearly one-half were Chinese: 
the majority were “revenue grade”. 148 had previous 
convictions. There were five executions. There has been 
a vast improvement in the health of prisoners. Each new 
prisoner on admission undergoes a thorough examination, 
is vaccinated and receives treatment for hookworm and 
malaria as a routine, and is, when necessary, treated for 
vitamin deficiency. 


Sungei Patani: The average daily population (sen- 
tenced prisoners) was 51 as against 50 in the previous year. 
Total admissions were 812, more than half being Chinese. 
The improvement in the health of the prisoners has been 
maintained. 


The Prison Department in Kedah is separate from the 
Police Department, and, except for the use of Police Guards 
at night, the Police have no duties in connection with the 
Prisons. The officers in charge of the Prisons are in 
neither case police officers. 


The discipline of the Warders and the proper treatment 
of the prisoners are provided for in some detail by the 
Prison Rules, made under a Prisons Enactment, which 
follows closely the Federated Malay States Enactment. 


It is the policy of the Government to teach long sentence 
prisoners a trade, any necessary unskilled labour being 
carried out by short sentence prisoners. The manufacture 
of rattan and wooden furniture is the chief industry, but 
book-binding and the making of prison uniforms are also 
carried out. 
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Juvenile offenders are not, in practice, ever sent to the 
Prisons. They are either sent to the Reformatory in 
Singapore or more generally bound over and cautioned or 
subjected to light corporal punishment, etc. 


VAGRANTS CAMP. 


Admissions to the Vagrants Camp, which has now been 
maintained in Alor Star for five years, numbered 48 
against 80 ir the previous year. The average daily number 
of inmates declined from 41.03 to 29.09. 


Revenue and expenditure were $1,287.67 and $6,450 
respectively, as against $1,344.29 and $7,895.02. 


The number of Warders was reduced by two, leaving 
a total staff of eight. 


Health was good and there was no outbreak of epidemic 
disease. Three deaths occurred. 


The vagrants were employed on gardening and weeding, 
the Camp supplying vegetables not only for itself but also 
for the Prison and for outside customers. Tobacco and 
soya beans were grown and duck farming was started. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 


The following Enactments were passed by the State 


Council :— 


The Quarantine and Prevention of Diseases 
(Amendment) Enactment. 

The Bills of Sale (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Ruling House Marriage Enactment. 

The Ruling House Allowance Enactment. 

The Printing Presses (Amendment) Enact- 
ment. 

The Seditious Documents (Amendment) 
Enactment. 

The Stamp (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Societies (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Post Office (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Telegraphs (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Ruling House (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Land Acquisition (Amendment) Enact- 
ment. 

The Foreign Companies (Amendment) Enact- 
ment. 

The Boarding Houses Enactment. 

The Registration of Births and Deaths Enact- 
ment. 

The Railways (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Waters (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Powers of Attorney Enactment. 

The Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) 
Enactment. 

The Pensions (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Stamp (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Vagrancy (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Customs (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Town Planning Enactment. 

The Deleterious Drugs (Amendment) Enact- 
ment. 

The Pensions (Temporary Provisions) Enact- 
ment. 


All the above Enactments came into operation in the 
year under review, except 21, 25 and 26. 
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Of the new Enactments passed, those dealing with 
powers of attorney, registration of births and deaths and 
town planning amend and consolidate the corresponding 
Enactments they repeal. The Ruling House Allowance 
Enactment contains two new provisions viz: the marriages 
of the members of the Ruling House being made subject 
to the Sultan’s consent and the abolition or reduction of 
the allowance of any member thereof upon his being 
convicted of a serious criminal offence. The Ruling House 
Marriage Enactment vests the control of the marriages of 
the miembers of the Ruling House in the Sultan. 


The law governing boarding or lodging houses as 
provided for in the Sanitary Board Enactment, 1334, was 
found inadequate and was therefore superseded by the 
Boarding Houses Enactment. 


The Pensions (Temporary Provisions) Enactment 
provides for the accelerated retirement of officers as a 
measure of retrenchment. 


Of the amending Enactments, those governing the 
Post Office, Telegraphs, Printing Presses and Seditious Do- 
cuments were undertaken upon the recommendation of the 
Censorship and Security Committee and were on the same 
lines as_ the corresponding laws in the Colony and the 
Federated Malay States. 


The two amendments to the Stamp Enactment provide 
for a modification of Schedule II to the principal Enactment 
and the introduction of anew scale of death duties 
respectively. The opportunity was taken of including a 
provision regarding the levying of duty upon the moveable 
property of a deceased person outside Kedah. 


The amendment of the Foreign Companies Enactment 
was effected to remove certain inconsistencies therein 
dealing with particulars to be filed by a foreign company 
which has established a place of business in Kedah. 


The Vagrancy Enactment was amended by the repeal 
of Section 7 (ii) thereof in consonance witha similar 
amendment enacted in the Colony and the Federated 
Malay States. 


The Amending Societies Enactment makes no society 
unlawful which has no organisation in the State of Kedah. 


The Deleterious Drugs Amendment was _ rendered 
necessary for the purpose of altering Schedule II thereof 
and adding thereto certain new narcotic drugs. 
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The Railways (Amendment) Enactment gives power 
to i) Railways Administration to prescribe rates for goods 
traffic. 


The Customs (Amendment) Enactment was enacted 
to enable certain additional particulars to be furnished in 
respect of dutiable goods exported for transhipment in 
the Colony. 


The other amending Enactments provide for the 
modification of their respective provisions to meet present 
requirements. 


New rules and amendments to rules were made from 
time to time as required to meet the exigencies of adminis- 
tration of the Enactments concerned. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PUBLIC FINANCE, TAXATION. 


Detailed statements of public Revenue and Expenditure 
are printed in Appendices B and C. 


Revenue amounted to $5,180,244 and Expenditure to 
$5,722,757, the Expenditure exceeding Revenue by $542,513 
as compared with $2,111,344 in the preceding year 


Owing to the continued severe depression and con- 
sequent fall in values of local products and the diminishing 
imports and exports, it became apparent that estimates 
of revenue would not be fulfilled. A Retrenchment 
Committee was appointed, drastic economies were intro- 
duced and new and increased customs duties were imposed. 
A probable deficit of $1,750,000 was thus reduced to one 
of $500,000. 


Despite these abnormal difficulties the balance sheet 
disclosed a very sound position at the close of the year. 
There was no public debt, and assets exceeded liabilities 
by $3,107,237. This figure takes no account of the Opium 
Revenue Replacement Fund, amounting to $5,836,367 
(market value of securities). _ No contribution was made 
to the Fund during the year, and the interest earned on 
its investments was credited to general revenue; but it was 
richer by $76,351 on account of appreciation of its 
investments. 


Profits of the Opium Monopoly continued their decline 
as a source of revenue. From constituting 29.25 per cent 
of total revenue in 1345 they have sunk progressively to 
17.14 per cent in 1350. 


The Customs duties affected by the increase referred 
to above were those on liquors, tobacco and petroleum. <A 
new import duty on matches was disappointing in results 
and was dropped. In spite of increased rates of duty 
tobacco brought in $57,000 less than the year before, a 
decrease no doubt largely due to the rapid increase in the 
locally produced crop. Reductions in the export duties 
on rice and padi were introduced, without which the surplus 
crop could not have found a market. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
LAnps. 


The total area of the State is about 3,648 square miles. 
The total area under existing or proposed Forest Reserves 
is about 1,140 Square miles. An area of approximately 
1,080 square miles ig alienated in 138,000 separate holdings 
and is fully cultivated. A proportion of the remaining 
area is accounted for by swamps, rivers, inaccessible hills, 
etc., but sufficient land suited to cultivation remains to 
satisfy the normal expansion of the agricultural population 
for a Considerable period. The total revenue is given 
below under the main headings for the last five years, and 
shows an improvement of nearly $34,000 over the last 
year’s figures. The steady increase of land rents, one of 


the most stable and stisfactory Sources of revenue, is very 
gratifying. 


1349 | 1350 





























1345 | 1346 
fox 
ee Se 3 $ $ 

Premium... + | 448,503] 253.8041 167.992} 106,513} 83.475 

Land Tax and Rent ++ | 655,778) 670'914 696,770] 687,370] 714,380 
Commission or Stamp | 

uty, | 78,832} 80,788 70,304] 33,356) 35,461 

Registration Fees 2697/2639) 26,570] 13,211 1 898 

Survey Fees 52,863/ 34/878! 40,548) 17,839] 22,742 

Boundary Marks 5,749] 4'149 5,564) 2.2701 21112 

Miscellaneous | 43,732) 40/911 48,606) 43,426] 67,394 

Torats ... 1811509 1,105,670}1,111.919 1,056,354] 903,985) 937,462 


all ($17,000) incurred in the Kuala Muda District. These 
arrears merit little comment. It is rather a matter for 
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The figures showing the progress in the alienation of 
land are given below: 


Applications for areas of over 100 Relongs. 





Number} Area 











Brought forward from 134! oa 36 1W | 3,228 
Received in: 1930 wee see aa 7 2,700 
TOTAL ... 17! 5,928 
Approved in 1350 et aye oy 2; 400 
Refused in 1350 tee see sts 9) % 
Pending at end of 1350 6 ‘ 
Toran ...} 17! 400 


Applications for areas of under 100 Relongs. 





Number| Area 





Brought forward from 1349 re eee | 17,753 | 118,859 
Received in 1350 das Es : 5,331 | 20,570 
TOTAL ... | 23,084 | 139,429 
Approved in 1350 on tes oe | 4,315 | 15,981 
Refused in 1350 des ae ase 7,806 |... 
Pending at end of 1350 ... wes os | 10,963). 
ToraL ... | 23,084 | 15,981 











During the course of the year the books were closed 
for rubber applications, and after the date of the State 
Council’s decision in this matter such areas as were 
alienated for this purpose were merely technical alienations : 
ie. conversions or registration of title in respect of areas 
previously approved. Steps were taken to cancel all 
applications for land for the cultivation of rubber in respect 
of which full deposits had not been taken. 
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The area alienated in the State exclusive of land held 
under mining title is as follows: 
; 7 EE ees! Area 
‘in Relong 


Nature of Title Number 





New Surat Putus 55,358 608,468 


i 
Old Surat Putus Sh Mr) 3i7g9 92,169 
Provisional Grants ace see 38,666 199,587 
Permits 1,655 8,397 


25,673 | 107,896 
13.804 | 26,167 
ToraL 1350 ...! 137.945 | 972.684 
1349 | 133.174 | 957,355 
148 TL) 130,520 | 948.284 


Akuan 
Banchi Sewa 











Both Banchi Sewa and Permits are steadily on the 
decrease. The number of the former in 1348 was 15,626, 
in 1349: 14,746 and in 1350 it was 18,804. Permits were, 
during the three years:— 1,899, 1,734 and 1,655 
respectively. 


Registration of Titles. 





| Soe F 
ect Register-| Balance 








' Balance | ed 1350 | 
| REGIST|RATION 
Surat Kechil ... we) 5460} 191 352 295 
Surat Putus See Sica nos 8,454 8,475 69 
Iss|UE j 
Surat Kechil | 3,793 101 607 + 3,287 
Surat Putus... ve 9,881 8,554 | 3,291 | 15,134 





Registration was very satisfactory but issue is less so. 
This is nobody’s fault and the remarks made in para 17 
of the annual report for 1349 apply with ever greater 
force to conditions in 1350. 


There is less and less money with which to pay the 
registration fees and though dealings with land held under 
these old titles are not countenanced by the Land Office 
it is often possible to make a transfer for all practical 
purposes effective by means of an unregistered transfer. 
which may or may not be accepted by the courts as an 
agreement to sell and there are plenty of people, apparently, 
who are willing to lend money upon the bare deposit of 
an old title. 
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Settlement: (1) The Number of Settlement 
Tracings settled during the year was 916 comprising 
8,931 lots, being an area of 50,942 relong. The 
number of tracings is slightly less than last years 
figure of 927. 


(2) The number of Lengkongan  Tracings 
settled during the year was 775 as against 1,020 in 
1349. 


These results are satisfactory in view of the fact that 
the number of boundary officers was reduced by five 
during the year. 


SURVEY. 


During the course of the year, the Superintendent of 
Surveys co-operated with the Retrenchment Committee in 
obtaining a drastic reduction of expenditure. 


The actual expenditure of the Survey Department was 
$287,256, as against an estimated expenditure of $343,143. 
It is not possible to give any useful figures of revenue 
collected in regard to work done by the Department, as 
in the bulk of cases dealt with Survey Fees are included 
in the Premium. Fees at Schedule rates, or portions for 
which titles were forwarded to the Land Offices, amount 
to $202,541. The progress of surveys with reference to 
requisitions at the end of each year for the past three 
years is given below. 





NuMBER OF : LOTS” FOR WHICH REQUISITIONS 
HAVE BEEN RECEIVED 





ia 2 
' | Dnsarisrmp on 30TH ZULHIJJAH | § 
! a 
Ke ae) hese ea 

| i 
iB Ls 2 | x | 43 %2 | Total | Satis | 2 
| & wd Cole ae ee eet S i - = a 
Year| 328 | 3 S gs | = % © | unsatis-/fied to] $5 
Zee| BE | BSS|E=8 | tied | date | 2 
ieBS | 42 |pee|Bos Ss 





1350 | 18,057 | 39,392 | 12,958 3,707 | 56,057} 80,109| 48 
1349 | 16,466 | 38,491 | 10,043 3,134 | 51,668} 71,441} 139 
1348 | 5,819 | 32,002 | 10,618 2,238 | 44,858 | 61,924| 46 
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The cost and output of the Field Staff during the past 
three years is given below:— 








Cost Ex- OuTPUT OF WORK Average 











Year Supervi- |_________________ effective 
sion Lots Acres | Chains | strength 
' ¢ | Survigys | 
1350... ate 69,912 | 12,021 | 43,170 | 158,611; 26-4 
1349... s+ | 95,249 | 10,790 | 36,980 | 155,618| 29-9 
1348... v | 99.766 7,981 | 32.485 | 147,402} . 29-1 
| DEMARC|ATIONS 
1350... vee | 28,492 5,242 | 14,923 | 119,047} 136 
1349... s- | 39,734 | 6,850 | 21,360 | 149,080} 18-7 
1348... we | 37,091 5,368 | 47.005 | 127,265| 17:9 








The cost and output for the Computing and Drafting 
Branches in regard to lots for the past three years is given 
in the following table :— 


| 











—- ——-- zee 
NuMBER oF Lors on 30TH ZULHIJJAH 22 to 

sees ES Fos 

poe os » |) OO es} 2 og 

s Cost Ex. 4 o| = {pe | 8 Po Ses 
&@ | Super- | 8, 2fjge] & [82 |e] 28 ae 
$ isi g SE /@ el os ls Salas eel es 
pm] vision | Bo) Se (Ss) B PFs] £8) Bs les] 8 
OS|AS AA! D 408] aa] a8 [E32] & 





€ oo« 
1350|51,241.93/10040) 9,241) 6,818] 8,668] 9,871) 3,087) 3,707] 17| 50 
1349/53,203.71| 9,824) 10,323] 5,727] 9,520] 7,755) 2,288] 3,134] 15 | 54 
1348/47,406.43} 8,059) 6,739] 5,803) 6,886] 7,665] 2,953) 2,238] 16| 51 














TITLES FORWARDED. 


1350 1349 1348 


Grants in duplicate ... we | 6323 6954 6098 
Reserve Certificates ... oN 72 73 85 
Mining Leases a2 ies 2 3 5 
Grants Redrawn ase : es eee | 7 
Single Copies tee oes 28 14 | 40 
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An endeavour has been made to reduce the cost of 
survey by maintaining the present exact standard of the 
circuit survey of the lengkongans (groups of holdings) but 
issuing within this circuit Surat Putus Kechil, a form of 
title which is endorsed (limited as to parcels) and which 
will allow of a cheaper survey. 


The co-operation of the Land Offices is also being 
secured in avoiding unnecessary amendments to Settlement 
Tracings. 


MONOPOLIES AND CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. 


In addition to the collection of import and export duties 
this Department is in charge of the Chandu Monopoly, 
the sale of toddy and the issue of liquor licences. 79,308 
tahils of chandu were sold, the gross receipts being 
$1,030,940. There are 41 Government Chandu shops. 
The numbers of registered smokers were:— 


1850 1849 

Chinese... he .. 4,224 6,802 
Others races be ne 545 655 
Total .. 4,769 6,957 





Revenue from liquor licences declined from $259,636 
in 1349 to $170,251 in 1850. There were 81 toddy shops 
(including three Government shops), a reduction of 42 in 
the year. 


CHINESE PROTECTORATE. 


Economic conditions made matters even more difficult 
than in previous years: there were drastic reductions in 
wages, but very few estates and other enterprises employing 
Chinese closed down. 


146 enquiries under the Labour Code were undertaken 
by the Protector of Chinese. Wages amounting to $3,971 
were recovered by the Department and claims amounting 
to $9,003 were sent to Court for enforcement. There were 
also three enquiries made under the Women and Girls 
Protection Enactment, 131 regarding domestic affairs 
maintenance, custody of children, etc., and 77 miscellaneous 
enquiries. 


Sixteen women and girls were admitted to the Home 
during the year. There was a large decrease in the number 
of female immigrants from China via the Chinese Protec- 
torate, Penang, only eight reporting during the year. 
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The Protector of Chinese is responsible for the registra- 
tion of societies and schools. One society was registered 
and five were exempted from registration: two registered 
societies were struck off the register. There was no secret 
society activity during the year. Five schools and thirty 
two teachers were registered. 


SANITARY BOARDS. 


The three main Sanitary Boards in Kedah are the Kota 
Star, the Kuala Muda and the Kulim District Boards, each 
of which has jurisdiction over several outlying areas. 
There are also smaller Boards in other Districts. All 
Boards have unofficial representation. 


The revenue of the Kota Star, Kuala Muda and Kulim 
Boards was $81,256, $67.472 and $49.613 respectively 
compared with $70,501, $67,516 and $50,535 in 1349. The 
corresponding figures for expenditure were $52.998, $39.637 
and $42,486 against $55,245, $42,981 and $38,751 in 13848. 


An examination of total Sanitary Roard revenue for 
Kedah shows that the acnte devression has not affected the 
trading community of Kedah. from whom the maior portion 
of this revenue is collected, to the same extent that it has 
in other varts of Malaya. “ House Assessment” collected 
amounted to $88,658 as against $90.778 in 1249 and $91.808 
in 1348. Water rates increased from $27.000 in 1849 to 
$41.500, an exnansion accounted for by Government 
Officers being called upon to pay the rate and to the consi- 
derable increase in the number of private consumers. 


There was a serious outhreak of fire in the Jarge fishing 
village of Kuala Kedah. Fortunately no lives were lost. 
The village consists largely of plank and attap buildings 
crowded together on a tidal swamp. The nature of the site, 
the shifting nature of the population and the general 
poverty prevented anv elaborate attempt at town planning 
with permanent buildings, but with the verv active assis- 
tance of the Harbour Master and a local relief Committee 
a layout has been arranged and is being built on. This 
will at any rate avoid worst features of overcrowding and 
secure reasonable access. It is interesting to note that this 
village, though it appears insanitary both to eye and nose, 
enjoys a better standard of health than many more ambi- 
tious Sanitary Board areas. This is due to the free 
ventilations secured by ramshackle buildings and the healthy 
open air occupation of its inhabitants, who are nearly all 
fishermen or boatmen. 
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CO-OPERATION. 


The Co-operative movement continues to be well 
supported. There were seven thrift and loan societies with 
a total membership of 404 and a capital of $52,000. Loans 
amounted to $61,000 and repayments to $59,000. 


There were 25 registered rural credit societies with a 
capital of $59,000. Loans amounted to $17,000 and repay- 
ments to $15,000. 


A special feature of the year was the continued growth 
and success of the weekly fairs which are organized and 
supported by the Agricultural and Co-Operative Depart- 
ments. These fairs have both encouraged production by 
providing markets and are accustoming the Malay producer 
to the idea of buying and selling himself instead of always 
relying on the Chinese middleman. 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 


All Government printing work in Malay and English 
is carried out by the Department, including Gazette, enact- 
ments, various reports (including this Annual Report), 
estimates, religious works for the Sheikh-ul-Islam, ete. 
Owing to stricter economy there was less consumption of 
articles of stationery and printed forms than in previous 
years, 


Staff at the end of the year amounted to 67, composed 
of 51 Malays, 15 Indians and 1 Chinese. 


Revenue for the year was $2,393 and expenditure 
$58,254, as against $2,689 and $68,311 respectively in the 
previous year. 


REGISTRY OF FOREIGN COMPANIES 
DEPARTMENT. 


Eight foreign companies were registered and fees 
amounting to $399.50 were collected. 


GENERAL. 


His Highness the Sultan, though unable to take an 
active part in the affairs of the State, enjoyed good health, 
and was able to attend the ce'ebrations on his birthday and 
the religious and civil ceremonies on the Hari Raya Puasa 
and the Hari Raya Haji. 
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The thanks of the Government are due to the 
Unofficials who assisted the State as Members of the various 
Boards and Committees. 


The thanks of the Government are due to the officers 
who carried out the very arduous and unpleasant duties 
of the Retrenchment Committee, and also to the Heads of 
Departments whose co-operation enabled the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee to be carried out with a minimum 
of friction and delay. The policy of employing Kedah born 
officers whenever possible enabled retrenchment of staff 
to be effected with a minimum of hardship, as officers 
retrenched with a gratuity or pension were often able to 
return to agricultural life in their own villages on land 
owned by themselves or were given assistance in taking 
up State land. 


His Highness the Regent took an active part in the 
administration of the State and in the measures necessary 
to adapt the administration of the State to a considerably 
reduced revenue. 


Mr. T. W. Clayton officiated as British Adviser up to 


26th July, 1931 (10th Rabilawal, 1350), and Mr. J. D. Hall 
up to the end of the year. 


A. C. BAKER, 
Ag. British Adviser, Kedah. 


Alor Star, 12th December, 1982. 
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APPENDIX G. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE 
STATE OF KEDAH. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Annual Report of the British Adviser on the State of 
Kedah since 1911. 


The Kedah Government Gazette. 


UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


There are no publications dealing exclusively with the 
State of Kedah, but there are references to Kedah in most 
of the standard works dealing with Malaya. 


Journal of the Indian Archipelago (Logans Journal) 
Singapore 1847—62. 


Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1873—1932, Singapore. 


Newbold, T. Y., Political and Statistical Account of the 
British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, two 
Vols., London, 1839. 


Census Report, 1921, by J. E. Nathan. 
Census Report, 1931, by C. A. Vlieland. 
The Blockade of Quedah, Stuart Osborne, 1833, London. 


Swettenham, Sir Frank, G.c.M.c., British Malaya, London, 
1907. 


Treaties and Engagements affecting the Native States of 
the Peninsula, Singapore, 1889. 


Wilkinson, R.J., A History of the Peninsular Malays, 
Singapore, 1920. 


Winstedt, R. O., M.A., D. LITT., OXON., Malaya, London, 1923. 
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STATE OF PERLIS. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
OF THE STATE OF PERLIS FOR THE 
YEAR A.H. 1350 (19TH MAY, 1981 
TO 6TH MAY, 1982). 


The value of the dollar is 2s. 4d. 
The picul is equal to 183 1/8 lbs. 


CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE 
AND HISTORY. 


Perlis is a Malay State, about 316 square miles in area 
lying between the 6th and 7th parallels of North Latitude 
on the West Coast of the Malay Peninsula. The coast line 
which runs north-west and south-east is approximately 13 
miles in length. On the west the State is bounded by a 
range of mountains running north and south which separate 
it from the Siamese Province of Setul. 


On the east the boundary is with the Siamese Province 
of Nakon Sridhammaraj and the Malay State of Kedah. On 
the south it is bounded by the State of Kedah. Padang Besar 
on the main trunk line to Bangkok is the frontier railway 
station between Siam and Malaya. 


The coastal plain, which is suitable for rice growing, 
extends inland for a distance of about 14 miles. A striking 
feature of the landscape are the isolated limestone hills 
which rise abruptly from the plain, and in one of these, at 
Chuping, there is a remarkably large cave which is much 
visited. : 


The Perlis River is the only river of any size in the 
State and this is navigable by small craft as far as the 
town of Kangar. 
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HISTORY. 


Perlis was made a separate State by the Siamese in 
about 1841 A.D. when an Arab named Syed Hussin, whose 
father, Syed Harun, had previously acquired the status of 
a local chief, was made Raja. 


The present Raja, Syed Alwi bin Almerhom Syed 
Safi, C.M.G., C.B.E., succeeded his father on 22nd Shawal, 
1822 (20th December, 1905) and is the fourth who held that 
position under the suzerainty of Siam. A European 
Adviser was appointed from Bangkok in 1905, at the 
request of the Raja, to aid him in putting the State’s 
finances in order and remained until 15th July, 1909, when, 
in consequence of a treaty concluded between Great Britain 
and Siam, whereby the suzerainty of Siam was exchanged 
for that of Great Britain, the duties were handed over to a 
British Adviser. Mr. Meadows Frost, Malayan Civil 
Service, was the first to act in the new appointment. 


On 28th April, 1930, a treaty was signed which defined 
the friendly relations between His Britannic Majesty and 
His Highness the Raja of Perlis. By this treaty His 
Highness agreed to the State of Perlis continuing under 
the protection of His Britannic Majesty, who exercises the 
right of suzerainty, and also to accept a British Adviser. 


CLIMATE. 


The State is subject to the influence of both the North- 
East Monsoon, lasting from November to March and the 
South-West Monsoon, between July and September. 


The average annual rainfall at Kangar is about 83 
inches. The highest recorded annual rainfall was 106.3 
inches in 1913 and lowest 65.6 inches in 1926. 


The normal wet season is from August to November, 
with September as the wettest month of the year, but May 
is usually a wet month also. There is a definite dry period 
from about the middle of December, to the end of February. 


The shade temperature at Kangar varies between a 
mean maximum of about 89° and a minimum of 73°. It 
occasionally rises to 96° and has been known to fall to 64°. 


About the end of December and the beginning of 
January the climate can be delightfully cool and pleasant. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE. 


The supreme authority in the State is vested in the Raja 
in Council. His Highness the Raja is the President of the 
State Council which is composed of His Highness the Raja, 
the British Adviser, Tuan Syed Hamzah, Vice-President, 
and three other Malay Members, the heads of Government 
departments. 


All legislation is enacted by the State Council and all 
matters of importance regarding the administration of the 
State are considered by the Council which ordinarily sits 
once a week. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


There are no large towns in the State. Kangar the 
administrative headquarters of the State is a village of 
some 2,000 inhabitants. 


Kangar and the other chief villages are administered 
by a Sanitary Board consisting of an official Chairman and 
other official and unofficial members appointed by the State 
Council. The Board is responsible for the sanitary control 
of the various areas. 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


The total population at the 1931 Census was 49,296 
including 39,716 Malays, Chinese 6,500, Indians 966 and 
others 2,114, of the “others” 1,616 were Siamese. 


The population showed an increase of 28% over the 
1921 figures. 


The great bulk of the population are Perlis-born and 
are engaged in padi-planting. The depression in the rubber 
and tin industries has not caused any considerable 
shrinking in the population. 


The greatest proportion of the urban population is 
Chinese. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HEALTH. 


The Annual Medical and Sanitary Report of the State 
has been prepared according to the Gregorian Calendar 
since 1930, the reports prior to that date being based on the 
Muhammadan Calendar. 


POPULATION. 


The population at the Census of 1931 was 49,296 
including 39,716 Malays, 6.500 Chinese, 966 Indians, 1,616 
Siamese and 498 others. There were only 4 Europeans in 
the State. 


There was an increased mortality in the State from 
most diseases as compared with 1930. The death rate 19.29 
per mille was the highest recorded for the past ten years; 
the corresponding figure for 19380 was 16.04. 


The birth rate was 24.74 per mille—a slight fall as 
against 26.26 in 1930. 


The following table shows the principal causes of death 
for 1930 and 1931:— 


Deaths from Preventable Diseases:— 1980. 1981. 
Fever unspecified .. .. 810 420 
Maleria m be wo MLS 16 
Tuberculosis ee y 8 6 
Dvsentery Amnebic .. 7s 1 1 
Dysentery Racillary .. ae oak 1 
Ankylostomiasis ae a 1 1 
Jobar Pneumonia .. .. 14 80 
Senticaemia a 1 . 
Other infectious diseases re 2 

353 474 

Deaths from General Diseases :— 

Digestive System... en Dees 36 
Respiratory System .. tye eA, 98 
Nervous System a oe 28 2 
Circulatorv System .. a3 5 3 
Urinary System | 3 3 
Affections eonnected ‘with preg- 

naney, and parturition gt 16 20 
Infantile Convulsions 124 127 
General, accident, old age, ill. 

defined conditions, etc. .. 118 188 


Total .. 764 951 
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Prevailing Diseases: 420 deaths occurred from “ fever 
unspecified ” against 310 deaths in 1930. 


Malaria: 16 deaths occurred against 15 in 1930. 


Infantile convulsions: 127 deaths occurred against 
124 in 1930. 


The deaths from Malaria, unspecified fever and 
infantile convulsions which can be regarded as an index of 
the total mortality from malaria in the State were 563, 
against 449 in 1930. 


Typhoid and Paratyphoid fevers: There was one 
case with no death. 


Ankylostomiasis: 47 cases were admitted into hospi- 
tal with no deaths in 1931. 


Tuberculosis: 6 deaths occurred during the period 
under review. 


Infantile Mortality: The rate was very high—151.18 
(corrected) being the highest recorded for the past ten 
years. The corresponding figure for 1930 was 119.93. 


The rate shows a marked fall among the Indians and 
a very high rise among the Siamese; but as the mortality 
and birth figures among these two nationalities are very 
small, the fluctuations in the mortality rate cannot be 
definitely accounted for, though it is a fact that very few 
Siamese seek medical aid at the hospital. 


The following table gives the infantile mortality rates 
for 1930 and 1931 :— 








Year Malays Chinese Indians Siamese 
1930 110.66 153.33 381.00 93.02 
1931 141.10 187.90 92.63 324,30 





Maternity: 20 deaths were recorded as due to affec- 
tions connected with pregnancy and child-birth or 1.6% of 
total births. The number of still-births recorded was 35 
as compared with 42 in 1930. 
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HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Larval surveys were made in the Sanitary Board areas 
of Kangar, Arau and Kaki Bukit. A fairly high index of 
A. maculatus was disclosed in Kaki Bukit; but distribution 
of free quinine only had to be relied on, as other measures 
were not possible for financial reasons. 


Of the 104 coolies that were admitted into hospital 
from Estates and Mines, 10 died during 1931. 


VISIT TO ESTATES. 


There are only two Estates of any importance in the 
State. These were visited twice during the year by the 
Health Officer. 


VISIT TO SCHOOLS. 


Regular fortnightly visits were made to 14 schools by 
the travelling dispensary. Of the Malay vernacular schools 
in Perlis (4 girls’ schools and 19 boys’ schools) 10 boys’ 
schools were visited by the Assistant Surgeon with the 
following result :— 


Total pupils on register .. 875 
Total seen .. ae -. 797 
Percentage. 

Enlarged spleen ua .. 299 87.52 
Pupils showing no vaccination 

marks .. ax .. 84 6.78 
Scabies ay oh wee B12 1.51 
Diseases of the Eye .. ie 1 0.18 
Ulcers and other skin diseases... 16 2.01 
Yaws an os .. 18 2.26 


HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARIES. 


A General Hospital is maintained by Government at 
Kangar in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. It has ward 
accommodation for 60 patients. 


A travelling dispensary made fortnightly visits into 
the country and attended to 1,466 cases excluding cooly 
lines, schools and Police Stations. 


The number of indoor cases treated during the year 
was 1,099. There were 82 deaths, being a percentage of 
7.5 to total treated. Excluding 26 deaths which occurred 
within 48 hours of admission, the death rate was 5.09. 


The daily average of inpatients was 45.3. 
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There was a slight increase in the number of cases 
admitted for Amoebic dysentery, Bacillary dysentery, 
venereal diseases, pneumonia. ankylostomiasis and other 
diseases; a slight fall in the number of cases admitted for 


malaria, pulmonary tuberculosis, other lung complaints, 
ulcers and injuries. 


6,053 cases were treated at the hospital as out-patients, 
2,090 vaccinations were performed and 1,609 Neosalversan 
injections were given, mostly for yaws. 


One mental case was transferred to the Central Mental 
Hospital, Tanjong Rambutan in 1931; two died there during 
the period under review; there were 16 patients—11 males 
and 5 females—remaining there at the end of the year. 


One Perlis Leper remaining at the beginning of the 
year in the Asylum at Pulau Jerejak was discharged cured ; 
and there were no Perlis Lepers remaining in that institu- 
tion at the end of the year. 


RABIES. 


8 cases of dog bite were reported during the year. 6 
dogs were concerned in all of which two were unknown 
stray dogs. In three instances the brain was very much 
decomposed and in one instance examination of dog’s brain 
was positive for rabies. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOUSING. 


The bulk of the population are Malay peasant proprie- 
tors engaged in rice cultivation who live on their own land in 
houses of the usual Malay type common throughout the 
Peninsula. These houses are usually sanitary and well- 
ventilated. 


The houses of the Chinese agriculturist and petty 
shop-keeper are usually somewhat rickety huts built with 
plank walls and attap (palm) or corrugated iron roofs 
with a mud floor. Drainage is usually deficient and there 
is seldom a satisfactory latrine. The pigsty and the well 
are usually in close proximity. In spite of this these people 
keep in good health and bring up healthy families. It is 
perhaps a case of the survival of the fittest. 


In the villages which are under the control of the 
Sanitary Board buildings are controlled by the Board and 
building plans must be submitted and approved before any 
new building is erected or structural alterations carried 
out. There are however a number of buildings. erected 
before the transfer of suzerainty which do not conform to 
modern standards. When the time for rebuilding comes 
the opportunity will be taken to have them replaced by 
structures more in accordance with sanitary requirements. 


The housing accommodation of the wage earning popu- 
lation on Mines and Estate though not elaborate is adequate. 


There is no housing problem in this State. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION. 
MINING. 
Tin-ore is mined in a series of limestone hills forming 


the north west boundary between Perlis and Siamese 
territory. 


The exports of tin-ore for the last three years has 
been as follows :— 


1348 os = .. 9,825 pikuls. 
1349 as fe .. 7,188 ” 
1350 a ee -. 6,238 


” 


The method of mining in this State is unique in the 
Peninsula. The tin-ore is found in caverns and under- 
ground passages where it has been deposited by the action 
of underground streams during the course of centuries. 
The miners follow the course of these streams burrowing 
and blasting into the heart of the hills in the hope of coming 
upon a pocket containing large deposits of tin. The 
deposits found are usually very rich in tin-ore and require 
little additional treatment before being sent to the smelters. 


Mining under these conditions is very largely in the 
nature of a gamble. Access to deposits sometimes can only 
be obtained by the installation of expensive pumping 
machinery to drain the caverns and work is only possible 
at short intervals. Very often the advent of wet weather 
will cause sudden flooding of the underground workings 
and result is the ruin of the machinery which there is no 
time to remove. Working therefore is usually possible 
only during the dry season. 


The output of tin consequently is subject to fluctuations 
and does not necessarily indicate with any accuracy the 
extent of mining operations or the amount of labour 
employed. One miner may carry on expensive mining 
operations for several years before finding any considerable 
quantity of tin, while another who is favoured with good 
luck may discover a rich pocket without any great 
expenditure, 


The mining in Perlis is in many cases a greater gamble 
than horse racing and will always attract the gambler. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Padi: Padi cultivation is the main industry of the 
State, the great majority of the inhabitants being padi- 
planters dependent for their existence on the success of the 
padi crop. 


The area under wet padi during the 1350 season was 
approximately 40,000 acres and the crop harvested was 
estimated to be 11,882,560 gantangs. 


Only a very small amount of hill padi was grown. 
This form of cultivation is discouraged and only on 
exceptional occasions, as when the rains fail, is it allowed. 


In normal years more padi is produced than is 
required for local consumption and there is a surplus for 
export. In 1350 2,000 tons of rice and 10,000 tons of padi 
were exported as against 690 tons and 8,350 tons respec- 
tively in 1349. 


Padi cultivation is entirely in the hand of small-holders 
who with their families cultivate the land with occasionally 
the assistance of seasonal immigrants from Siam. There 
are no companies carrying out cultivation on a large scale. 


Padi test stations have been established in various 
districts and the experiments with various strains of seed 
were continued as in previous years. 


Rubber: The total area cultivated with rubber is 
approximately 5,000 acres. There are only 6 estates of 
over 100 acres in area. 


The low price of rubber resulted in tapping operations 
being very much curtailed or abandoned, and difficult times 
were experienced in those districts in which the peasants 
had put their faith in this form of cultivation and had no 
padi land to fall back on. 


Rubber exports amounted to 2,620 pikuls against 3,904 
pikuls in 1349. 


Coconuts: The area under coconuts was approxi- 
mately 3,829 acres. There was not much extension of the 
area during the year. 


Other Cultivation: There is no large scale cultivation 
of crops other than those mentioned above. Tobacco, coffee, 
bananas, chillies, arecanuts, groundnuts are cultivated on 
a small scale. 
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The incidence of the slump has encouraged the peasants 
to turn their attention to the cultivation of foodstuffs and 
vegetables for their own consumption. 


Live Stock: The breeding of poultry is carried on 
extensively in the kampongs but no accurate figures are 
available as to the numbers of poultry reared. 


2,764,223 hen and duck eggs, 42,970 hens and 14,239 
ducks were exported during the year. 


According to the census there were at the end of the 
year the following livestock in the State :— 


Cattle .. be Ree .. 8,148 
Buffaloes es hd .. 10,784 
Pigs 3 5 ine .. 8,500 
Goats .. we = Bra 1,200 


There is no Veterinary staff in the State. The Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeon, Kedah, however, has on all 
occasions been ready to give this Government the benefit of 
his advice and help. 


Rabies occurred in some districts but was kept under 
control by the adoption of muzzling and a campaign against 
unlicensed dogs. 


Labour: There are only 6 estates with an area of 
over 100 acres and the labour employed thereon consisted 
of 125 Indians, 53 Chinese and 52 Malays. In addition 51 
Indians, 1 Chinese and 87 Malays were employed by the 
Public Works Department. 


The Indian Labourers were natives of the Madras 


Presidency. Recruitment was generally by local engage- 
ment. 


The Controller of Labour Kedah acts in a similar 
capacity in this State. Estates were visited by him during 
the year and health conditions were reported as being 
reasonably satisfactory. A few complaints of a trivial 
nature were made and investigated. No prosecutions were 
instituted in respect of offences to labourers. 


Sick labourers are sent to Kangar Government 
Hospital. 


Mines. The labour employed on the mines was 
exclusively Chinese. No reliable figures are available as 
to their numbers. It is estimated that about 1,000 labourers 
are employed. 
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Chinese labour is recruited locally and from other 
mining districts. 


All labour is free and the welfare of labourers is safe- 
guarded by a Labour Code similar to that in force through- 
out the rest of Malaya. . 


Forests: There is no organised forest department. 
The issue of passes for timber and minor forest produce 
is in the hands of the Chief of Police. 


The total revenue from Royalties was $527 and export 
duties on forest produce yielded $195, as against $452 and 
$306 in 1349. 


There is not much forest of economic value in the 
State. On the coastal plain there are about 10 square miles 
of glam (a species of Melaleuca) which is used for fire- 
wood and piling and yields a bark which the peasants use 
for roofing. 


Fisheries: The State has a coastline of about 13 
miles, the 5 fathom line being on an average five miles out. 
In 1850 2,076 pikuls of salt water fish were exported as 
against 1,252 pikuls in 1349 and 1,959 pikuls in 1848. The 
bulk of this went to Penang in a dried state. 


231 pikuls of dried prawns and 94 pikuls of prawn 
refuse were exported together with a number of crabs. 


5,196 pikuls of fresh water fish were exported to 
Penang as against 1,069 in the previous year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


COMMERCE. 


Figures are available regarding the import and export 


of dutiable articles only. 


Comparative figures for 1349 


and 1350 are given below in respect of imports. 





Articles. 


Tobacco (tbs.) 

Cigars (Ibs.) 

Cigarettes (fbs.) 
European Spirits (gallons) 
Chinese Spirits (gallons) 
Beer, Cider etc. (gallons) 
Kerosene oil (gallons) 
Petrol (gallons) 





1349 1350 
52,270 39,500 
201 688 
19,436 24,697 
666 501 
1,077 749 
1,329 872 
68,764 74,272 
48,244 44,672 











Figures of the principal exports are given below :— 


Articles. 








Padi (pikuls) 

Rice (pikuls) 

Rubber (pikuls) 

Copra (pikuls) 

Arecanuts (pikuls) 
Tapioca (pikuls) 

Tin-ore (pikuls) 
Phosphates (tons) 

Fish (pikuls) 

Poultry (head) 

Buffaloes a cattle (head) 
Goats (head 

Hides and yore (pikuls) 


1349 1350 
56,253 166,407 
11,609 32,185 
3.904 2,636 
2,291 577 
655 353 
6,669 5,965 
7,187 6,258 
327 400 
2,622 7,597 
63,283 57,209 
134 135 
404 167 
160 186 











Other exports are timber and minor forest produce. 
The bulk of the trade is with Penang, partly by rail and 
partly by sea (in junks), lorry transport is becoming more 


popular. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


At the end of the previous year the average rate of 
wages on estates was 40 cents per day for men and 35 to 30 
cents for women. The Public Works Department were 
paying 50 cents per day. 


During the year there was a further reduction in wages 
paid to estate labourers and the average wages paid were 
85 cents per day for men and 25 to 30 cents for women. 
The Public Works Department rates were slightly higher. 


The reduction in wages was however compensated for 
to a large extent by the continued fall in the price of local 
foodsutffs and wages, though low, were sufficient to provide 
labourers with an adequate supply of the necessities of life. 
There was also a fall in the rates of wages paid to mine 
labourers. 


Rice the staple foodstuff of the population varied in 
price between 20 and 25 cents per gantang. The prices 
of other foodstuffs, fowls, eggs, and fish were also low. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION. 


At the end of the year there were 19 Malay Vernecular 
Rovs’ Schools with an average enrolment of 91 and four 
Molay Vernacular Girls’ Schools with an average enrolment 
of 59. A new Boys’ Schnol was opened at Padang Besar with 
an enrolment of 96. The building is of a temporary nature 
and was erected by the people of that district without cost 
to Government. 


The average attendance for all schools was 93%. 
There are a few Chinese Vernacular Schools which are 
supported by private contributions and are not in receipt 
of any Government aid. The number of pupils is however 
small. Progress in education in this small State is slow 
owing to the lack of trained teachers. Some years ago a 
system was instituted whereby each year two students 
are selected by examination and are sent for a 8 years 
course of training at the Sultan Idris Training College at 
Tanjong Malim. Each year two untrained teachers are 
replaced by trained teachers. In 1350 there were 6 trained 
teachers in the schools and 6 students were undergoing 
training at the College. 


Pending an increase in the numbers of trained teachers 
the standard of education is of necessity lower than in 
other States in the Peninsula. 


Basketry is taught in all schools and with the exception 
of a few schools each school has a school garden where 
flowers and vegetables are planted. Of those without 
gardens two will start a garden in the coming year. The 
location of the remaining schools is such that suitable 
ground for a garden is not available in the vicinity. 


Most of the schools have play grounds where organised 
games are taught. 


Five boys were being educated in English schools in 
Penang at the expense of Government and assistance 1s 
pice towards the cost of the education of three other local 

joys. 


The total expenditure on education was $37,988 against 
$33,073 in 1349. 
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CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


A Post and Telegraphs Department is maintained by 
the Kedah Government. 


There is a Post Office at Kangar at which the following 
business was transacted during the last 3 years :— 





| 1348 | 1319 1350 





Letters Je se» | 101,725 | 77,740 | 73,918 


Registered Articles i” {3801 | 3,550] 1,366 
Parcels Sse wee 1,069 653 661 


Telegrams ‘ek we aM 3.614 1,729 3.666 
Money Orders and Postal Orders ... | $28,137 | $37,083 | $43,273 





At the end of the year the Savings Bank included 40 
accounts with a total of $3,795.86 on deposit. 


At Padang Besar Railway Station on the Siamese 
frontier the following business was dealt with:— 





1348 1349 1350 





Letters ae it 41,548 | 34,801 | 18,938 
Registered Articles Sea a0 2,738 2,436 2,333 
Parcels as “ee 39 45 81 





The revenue collected by the Department was $3,068 
and the expenditure $4,376.68. 


SHIPPING. 


The chief ports are at Kangar, about 5 miles up the 
Perlis river, and Kuala Sanglang on the sea coast. There 
are also Customs stations on the coast at Kuala Perlis and 
Sungei Bharu. 


_Junks from Penang are able to go up as far as Kangar 
during spring tides. 


The number of junks entering Perlis ports was 354 
teal 176 in 1349 and the tonnage 10,214 as against 


__ Small motor boats run fairly frequently to the Kedah 
River and to Setul in Siam. 
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RalILways. 


The Federated Malay States Railways main line from 
Penang to Siam runs through the State from north to south 
at Padang Besar the frontier station, where there is a rail- 
way station that is overated iointly by the Federated Malay 
States Railway and the Siamese State Railways. The 
railway passes through Arau the residence of His Highness 
ee Raja. Kangar the capital is 6 miles by road from Arau 
station. 


RoapDs. 


There are 3614 miles of nietalled road and 2614 miles 
of gravelled roads and paths in the State, which are upkept 
by the Public Works Department. 634 miles of road were 
remetalled during the year and 534, miles asphalted. The 
cost of upkeep of metalled roads was $1,137 per mile. 

Fifty one miles of canals and rivers were upkept at a 
cost of $2,527. 


’ CHAPTER XI. 


BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


BANKING. 


There are no banks in the State except the Kedah Posts 
and Teleeraphs Savings Bank at Kangar, which had a sum 
of $3,795.86 to the credit of depositors at the end of the 
year. 


CURRENCY. 


The unit of currency is the Straits Settlements dollar 
which has a par value of two shillings and four pence. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The unit of weight is the pikul (or picul) of 133 1/8 lbs. 
which is divided into 100 katies. English and Chinese 
weights are also used. 

The unit of measurement of capacity is the gantang of 
which the kuncha (160 gantangs) and the naleh (16 
gantangs) are multiples. 


The unit of land measure is the relong (0.71 acre). 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The total expenditure for the year on public works was 
$74,602 against $98,183 in 1349, of this figure $11,901 
represents Personal Emoluments against $13,283 in 1349. 


The fall in revenue necessitated the exercise of the 
strictest economy and a drastic reduction in expenditure. 
Nothing but the bare minimum of services could be carried 


out. Only $559, was expended on special services as against 
$21,076 in 1349. 


It is to be hoped that this enforced economy may not 
result in an unduly increased expenditure when no 
times reappear. 


The average labour force employed was 180 but at the 
end of the year the number was reduced to 80. 


The Public Works Department is in the charge of a 
European Assistant Engineer. Mr. R. G. Iles acted as 
Assistant Engineer throughout the year, being seconded 


aoe the Public Works Department of the Federated Malay 
es. 


_ The State Engineer Kedah paid regular visits of 
inspection. 


The thanks of the Government are due to Mr. Iles for 
success in effecting economies and in carrying on the work 
of the Department under great difficulties. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. 
Courts. 


There are four Courts, the Court of the Raja, the Senior 
Court, the Junior Court and the Sheriah Court. 


The Court of the Raja hears appeals from the Senior 
Court. The Senior Court consists of a Malay Judge sitting 
together with the Adviser. If the two members are unable 
to agree the matter is referred to the Court of the Raja. 


The Court has original and appellate criminal jurisdic- 
tion, it also has appellate, but not original, civil jurisdiction, 
except that it deals with Administration Suits over $500. 


The Junior Court consists of a Single Malay Magistrate. 
It has criminal jurisdiction, its power extending to fines 
of $250 and imprisonment up to one year. Its civil juris- 
diction is unlimited. 


The Sheriah Court consists of the Chief Kathi and the 
Assistant Kathi and has jurisdiction in matters relating to 
Muhammadan religion. Its criminal jurisdiction is defined 
in the Sheriah Courts Encatment. 


i The work done in the Court during the year is tabulated 
low :— 


CRIMINAL COURTS. 





Remain- | Instituted| Disposed | Pending 
ing over in of in | at end of 
from 1349} = 1350 1350 1350 





Senior Court (Appeals) ts 18 17 1 


Senior Court 


vw 
a 
a 
= 
a 


Junior Court ee 14 456 477 23 


Sheriah Court 2 9 | 20 21 5 

















J 
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Civ Courts. 





Remain- | Instituted} Disposed Pending 
ing over in of in | at end of 
from 1349) 1350 1350 1350 





Senior Court (Appeals) 2 18 14s! 3 
Senior Court Adminis- 

tration Suits Res 12 36 25 23 
Junior Court B38 35 606 469 172 
Sheriah Court Se 9 64 59 6 

















There were 3 Criminal Appeals to the Court of the 
Raja, all of which were dismissed. 


There were no Civil Appeals. 


POLICE. 


The Police force is in the charge of a Malay Officer 
styled the Chief of Police and at the beginning of the year 
consisted of a Chief of Police, an Inspector and Sub- 
Inspector and 65 Non Commissioned Officers and with a few 
exception the whole force are Malays. 


There are seven Police Stations in the State. 
Health was good throughout the year. 


There was no recruitment during the year and at the 
end of the year the force was two below strength. 


One police constable was dismissed for misbehaviour, 
and one died. 


Discipline was good, there being only 41 orderly room 
cases against 66 the previous year. 


Three police constables were prosecuted before the 
Courts for dereliction of duty and were convicted. 


_ 382 reports of offences were made during the year as 
against 343 in 1349, 


There was one case of homicide. 

337 prosecutions were instituted by the Police and 
convictions were secured in 294 cases, the rest resulting 
In acquittals. 


There was little serious crime which is a matter for 
congratulation in these times of distress. 
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The Chief of Police is responsible for Forest and Veteri- 

-nary work as well as the issue of licences for firearms, 

registration of vehicles, supervision of weights and 
measures and the licensing of dogs. 


The number of firearms licensed in 1850 was 533 
against 482 in 1349. 


The following motor vehicles were registered during 
the last two years :— 


1349. 1850. 


Motor cars... os, se 18 66 
Motor lorries .. See .. 18 10 
Motor cycles .. Ss sey UB: 5 


Fees collected totalled $3,998 against $4,931 in 1349. 


The total expenditure of the department was $35,581 as 
against $39,695 in 1349, while the revenue collected was 
$7,101 against $7,237 in 1349. 


PRISONS. : 


There is one prison in this State, situated at Kangar. 


The Adviser is Superintendent of Prisons and is assist- 
ed by a Gaoler. 


The staff at the end of the year consisted of three Sikh 
N.C.O.’s and four Sikh and eleven Malay Warders. 


There were 47 prisoners remaining at the end of the 
previous year. One hundred and twenty-nine were 
admitted in 1850, one of whom was a woman. There is a 
separate lockup for women outside the gaol, in charge of 
a female wardress. Forty six prisoners remained at the 
end of the year. 


Discipline was fair amongst prisoners and warders. 


The health of the prisoners continued to be satisfac- 
tory. 


There was one judicial hanging and one death from 
natural causes. 


The prisoners are employed inside the gaol in rice 
milling, basketry, Chick making and carpentry and in extra 
mural work such as grass cutting, scavenging, earthwork 
and gardening. 
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There is no separate accommodation for Juvenile 
Offenders. Juvenile Offenders are rare and it is usually 
possible to deal with them by cautions or by light corporal 
punishment. Bad cases which cannot be dealt with by 
these means are sent to the Singapore Reformatory. There 
were no such cases during the year. 


The vegetable garden which was started the previous 
year was maintained and was able to supply the gaol with 
sufficient vegetables for its needs, and there was a surplus 
which was disposed of for $84. 


Padi was purchased and milled by the prisoners. In 
all 10,121 gantangs were milled into 5,050 gantangs of rice 
and sold for $863. 


$948 was realised from the sale of articles manufac- 
tured in the gaol. 


The total expenditure of the department was $12,020 
as against $15,608 in 1349. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 


The following Enactments were passed by the State 
Council during the year :— 


An Enactment to amend the Cruelty to Animals 
Prevention Enactment, 1332. 


The Common Gaming Houses (Amendment) Enact- 
ment, 1350. 


An Enactment to amend the Societies Enactment, 
1341. 


An Enactment to amend the Prisons Enactment, 
1836. 


An Enactment to amend the Small Offences Enact- 
ment, 1334. 


An Enactment to amend the Railways Enactment, 
1835. 


The Banishment Enactment, 1350. 


An Enactment to amend the Railways Enactment, 
1334. 


An Enactment to amend the Registration of Deeds 
Enactment, 1327. 


An Enactment to aniend the Harbours Enactment, 
1837. 


An Enactment to repeal the Banishment Extradition 
Enactment, 1339. : 


The Labour Code (Amendment) Enactment, 1350. 


There is little in the above list which calls for comment, 
the Enactments being mostly amendments for the purpose 
of bringing the existing law up to date. 


There is no legislation for the control of factories, for 
compensation for accidents or making provision for sickness 
or old age. 


The population of this State is almost entirely agricul- 
tural and there are no manufactures. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The revenue for 1350 .was $407,145 and the expenditure 
$421,764 as against revenue of $349,188 and expenditure 
of $471,011 in 1349. 


Details are set out in Appendices A and B. 


The chief revenue increase was under the head of 
Customs, collections being $54,000 more than in the pre- 
vious year. 


There is no public debt, the balance of the loan from 
the Federated Malay States having been repaid in 1348. 


A statement of Assets and Liabilities is shown in 
Appendix C. The excess of Assets over Liabilities was 
$104,059 as against $118,679 at the end of the previous 
year. 


Customs duties are levied on exports the chief of which 
are padi and rice, tin-ore, fish, poultry and eggs and on 
imports the chief of which are kerosene, benzine, liquors, 
tobacco, matches and sugar. The yield of export duties 
was $65,601 and of import duties was $115,133. 


The opium revenue totalled $95,009 against $94,256 in 
349. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
LANDS. 


Agricultural land is held under title known as a Small 
Grant alienated in perpetuity on payment of an annual rent, 
There are in existence a number of grants issued in the 
period of Siamese suzerainty in which the boundaries are 
not accurately surveyed. These grants are being replaced 
by fresh titles as opportunity occurs. 


The land law is very primitive and unsatisfactory and 
it will be necessary to introduce a more comprehensive 
Land Enactment in the near future. 


The area of alienated land at the end of the year was 
76,658 relongs (54,427 acres). Land held under mining 
title totalled 4,573 relongs (8,246 acres). 


The total land revenue collected was $62,759 against 
$55,184 in 1349, 


Land alienated during the year was as follows:— 


For padi cultivation .. Ns .. 83 acres, 

For Kampong cultivation ae ree: ner 

For rubber cultivation ne ree | Soe 
SURVEY. 


The Survey Department is under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Surveys, Kedah and the Assistant 
Superintendent, North Kedah. All office work is done by 
the Kedah Survey Office. 


The total expenditure during the year was $9,055. 

In accordance with the arrangements made in 1349 
field work remained practically suspended, only one demar- 
cator being employed during the year. 


206 lots of 581 acres were demarcated during the year. 


8,225 lots were finally charted in the 2-chain sheets 
and 1,078 small grants were prepared. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


A Co-operative Societies Department was formed in 
1345 and is under the charge of an officer who has received 
training in the Co-operative Department of the Federated 
Malay States. 


The number of registered societies remained the same 
as in 1849, namely one Government Servants Thrift and 
Loan Society and 13 Rural Credit Societies. No new 
societies were formed. 


The year was a difficult one and the membership of 
these societies decreased. 


The Thrift and Loan Society started the year with a 
membership of 236 which by the end of the year had fallen 
to 200. Owing to the necessity for economy in all depart- 
ments of Government it was necessary to dispense with the 
services of a number of officers who found it impossible to 
continue to subscribe to the Society. 


The working capital of the Society at the end of the 
year had, in spite of these defections, increased to $42,396 
from $41,320. 


There was also a slight decrease in the membership 
oe the Rural Credit Societies the figures for which are a8 
follows :— 





No. of “No. of Total Working 











Year _ Societies | Members Capital 
8 

1345 0s veer 1 58 678 
1346 aa ae | 5 244 4,136 
1347 ose oes 8 296 7,102 
1348 aes vee | 12 479 11,684 
1349 ste eel 13 476 15,817 
1350 oe a8 13 458 16,551 





Difficulty was experienced in the recovery of loans in 
some cases but no Court proceedings were instituted for 
their recovery in view of the general depression. 


Encouragement was given by Government to the open- 
ing of weekly fairs in various centres with the help of the 
Co-operative Department. During the year three such 
fairs were started by Rural Credit Societies and were well 
supported. It is hoped that there will be an increase in 
their number in the near future. 
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These markets provide a very convenient method for 
the disposal of Kampong products at fairer prices than are 
given by the Chinese shopkeepers and middlemen. They 
also provide the Societies with some experience of the 
management of commercial affairs and at the same time 
add to their funds. 


At the opening of one of these fairs His Highness the 
Raja addressed those present and explained their objects 
and expressed the hope that Members of these Societies and 
ates would appreciate their value and give them their 
support. 


GENERAL. 


His Highness the Raja enjoyed good health and 
celebrated his 49th birthday on 11th Jemadilawal, 1350. 


The dignity of an Honorary Companionship of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George was conferred upon His 
piehes on the occasion of the birthday of His Majesty the 

ing. 


Armistice Day and His Majesty’s birthday were 
marked by the usual official functions at which His Highness 
was present. 


His Excellency the High Commissioner paid an official 
visit to the State on the 4th and 5th November and on the 
5th November invested His Highness with the order con- 
ferred upon him by His Majesty. This is the first occasion 
on which a High Commissioner has spent a night in this 
State and this was a source of considerable pleasure to His 
Highness and the inhabitants of Perlis. 


Mr. M. C. Hay, M.c.s., officiated as British Adviser 
throughout the year. 


O. E. VENABLES, 
British Adviser, Perlis. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Return of Annual Revenue collected in the years 
A.H. 1349 and 1350. 











1349 
No. Headings and 30 J otal 
18-5-31 ae 
$ $ 

1 Chandu Ans 94,256 95,009 
2 Courts ste 8,281 13,211 
3 Customs 126,653 180,877 
4 Excise nee 671 656 
5 Forests = toe 452 527 
6 Harbours 5 ‘ 2,716 2,809 
7 Lands 55,184 56,763 
8 Medical ees 2,243 790 
9 Mines 3,513 5,996 
10 Municipal Se see 16,679 15,534 
il Police 6,156 5,610 
12 | Prisons 4,398 1,956 
13 Sheriah Court 872 1,051 
14 Treasury 26,468 25,391 
15 Veterinary 629 965 
TOTAL 349,189 407,145 
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APPENDIX B. 


Return of Annual Expenditure incurred in the years 


AH. 1349 and 1350. 








1349 ce 
No. Headings (29-5-30 S 
to 1350 
18-5-31). 
§ $ 

1 Ruling House Allowances, Pen- 
sions etc oes 19,505 21,022 
2 His Highness the Raja 40,531 39,432 
3 Office Raja and Adviser 16,517 17,016 
4 Audit Office waa 3,971 4,053 
5 Chandu Monopoly * 7,583 13,551 
6 | Co-Operative Societies ts 5,715 5,799 
7 Courts ‘ 18,085 17,625 
8 Customs and Harbours 16,051 14,959 
9 Education 42,426 37,988 
10 Insp. of Lands & Agriculture .. 6,289 5,736 
11 Lands and Mines... ee 18,146 17,069 
12 Medical o¥e 23,487 21,066 
13 Miscellaneous Services ass 50,896 44,473 
14 Mosques see ‘ 4,844 4,604 
15 Municipal 9,701 8,194 
16 Penghulus ‘ * §,589 5,676 
17 Police eae Bae 39,695 35,736 
18 Prisons wes ose 15,608 12,020 
19 Sheriah Court ica See 7,350 7,291 
20 Surveys as ie 16,164 9,055 
21 Treasury eee 4,675 4,889 
22 Public Works Departments 17,313 14,158 

23 Public Works, Annually Recur- 
rent ee 59,794 59,393 
24 Public Works, Special Services 21,076 959 
TOTAL 471,011 421,764 
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Sxetca Map. 


CHAPTER I. 


Geography, Climate, and History. 
Geography.—The Colony of the Bahamas consists of an 
archipelago of islands, ‘‘ cays’’, and rocks lying to the east of 
Florida and the north of Cuba. They: lie along two great banks 
of unequal size called the Little Bahama Bank and the Great 
Bahama Bank. 


2. In addition to the islands there are numerous cays and rocks, 
the total area of the Colony being about 4,400 square miles. It is 
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said that there are about 700 islands and over 2,000 rocks. The 
islands are, as a rule, long, narrow, and low-lying. The ground 
is very rocky, but the honeycomb rock contains pockets of rich 
fertile soil. 


3. There are no mountains and very few hills, but the islands are 
by no means lacking in beauty, the pure white sand of the beaches 
and the wonderful colouring of the sea making a picture not easily 
matched. It is probable that the islands were at one time thickly 
wooded, but little forest remains except at Abaco, Andros, and 
Grand Bahama. On these three islands there are extensive pine 
forests, and a certain amount of mahogany and hardwood exists 
at Andros. 


4, Climate.—The winter climate of the Bahamas is most delight- 
ful. Frost is unknown, the average temperature is about 70° 
Fahrenheit, the rainfall is slight, and cool breezes prevail. The 
rainy months are May, June, September, and October, and it is 
during these months that the greatest heat is experienced, the 
temperature ranging from 80° to 90°. Although the heat during 
the summer months is trying, and the mosquitoes and sandflies 
are troublesome, the islands are never unhealthy. 


5. History.—At the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, 
that is to say in 1492, they were inhabited by a race of Indians 
who were removed to Haiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. 
A few stone implements are occasionally found, but, apart from 
this, there is no trace of the aboriginal inhabitants. The Spaniards 
made no attempt to colonize the islands, which remained unin- 
habited until about the year 1629, when they were included in a 
Royal Grant, from which date they were visited from time to time 
by settlers from Bermuda. Earlier than that, namely, 1578, they 
were already regarded as part of the British domains. In 1647 a 
Company of ‘‘ Eleutherian Adventurers ’’ was formed in London 
for the purpose of colonizing the islands, which were granted by 
Parliament to the Company despite the earlier Royal Grant. In 
1670 yet a third grant was made by Charles II, vesting the islands 
in six Lords Proprietors. 


6. Two years after the grant of the charter the first Governor 
was appointed by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors 
found it extremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this 
time were the virtual rulers of the country. In 1673 one Governor 
was seized and deported to Jamaica; in 1690 another was deposed 
and imprisoned, and ‘it seems that the only Governors who escaped 
trouble were those who left the inhabitants to do as they pleased. 
In addition to internal troubles the Governors appointed by the 
Lords Proprietors had to deal with invasion. In 1680 the Spaniards 
destroyed the settlement and carried off the Governor to Cuba. 
In 1703 a combined force of French and Spaniards destroyed Nassau 
and carried off the megro slaves, most of the white inhabitants fleeing 
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to Carolina. The new Governor, who arrived in 1704, found New 
Providence totally uninhabited, and returned to England. 


7. Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as the 
headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great 
were the depredations of these pirates that the British Government 
found it necessary to send out a Governor to control the Colony 
and drive the pirates from their stronghold. This Governor, 
Captain Woodes Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718, and in December 
of that year eight of the leading pirates were executed and the 
others compelled to give up their nefarious trade. A period of 
comparative quiet followed, but in 1776 a fleet belonging to the 
rebellious American Colonies captured the town of Nassau and 
carried off the Governor, but after a few days the place was 
evacuated. Five years later a Spanish force took possession of 
Nassau and left a garrison, but in 1783 the Spaniards were driven 
out by a British expedition. 


8. The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively un- 
eventful. The abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and 
social change ; the outbreak of Civil War in the United States led 
to a period of considerable prosperity in the Colony which, between 
the years 1861 and 1865, became a depot for vessels running the 
‘‘ blockade ’’ imposed against the Confederate States. 


CHAPTER II. 


Government. 


9. The present Constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of 
the North American Colonies prior to the War of Independence. 
The Government is modelled upon that of England in the early 
days, the Governor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated 
Legislative Council and the elected House of Assembly represent- 
ing respectively the Houses of Lords and Commons. 


10. ‘‘ The Eleutherian Adventurers ’’ who came to the Bahamas 
from Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647 brought with 
them a conception of representative Government already estab- 
lished in Bermuda, and the affairs of the infant Settlement were 
managed by a Governor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The 
charter of 1670 to the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected 
House of Assembly, and the Constitution, much as it exists to-day, 
was finally settled in 1729, when the Crown assumed direct control 
of the Colony. The Bahamas enjoy representative, though not 
responsible, Government. The Executive Government is in the 
hands of a Governor, appointed by the Crown, who has the power 
of veto, and is advised by an Executive Council. Various executive 
powers and the right to enact certain subsidiary legislation are 
vested by law in the Governor in Council. 
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11. The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members 
nominated by the Crown, has the right to initiate legislation (other 
than money bills) to amend bills passed by the House of Assembly 
(other than money bills) and to reject altogether any bills, even 
those dealing with money. 


12. The House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected 
for 15 districts. The qualification for members is possession of real 
or personal property to the value of £200. The Out Islands seldom 
return a member of their own community, their 21 representatives 
being generally inhabitants of New Providence. The qualification 
for electors is ownership of land to the value of £5 or the occupation 
of houses of an annual rental value of £2 8s. in New Providence or 
half that amount in the Out Islands. Women have not the vote. 
The normal life of the House is seven years, but it may be dissolved 
at any time by the Governor, as occurred last in June, 1928. 


CHAPTER III. 
Population. 


18. The following table shows the area and population of each of 
the principal islands of the Group :— 











Population 
Area in at last 
Island. square miles. census (1981). 
Abaco ... fe ae ser wee MS 4,233 
Andros as me ae ... 1,600 7,071 
Berry Islands oa et oa 14 222 
Bimini Ms 8 736 
Eleuthera er Harbour Island ie 166 7,527 
Exuma and Cays ‘ aes 100 8,774 
Grand Bahama ae aah eae 430 2,241 
Inagua ee Be nd i 560 667 
Long Island . 130 4,515 
Fortune Island Group (including 
Long Cay, Acklin’s and Crooked 
Islands) ... ; ; 204. 3,238 
Mayaguana, 3 96 518 
New Providence : ae aon 58 19,756 
Ragged Island Group ia ed 5 424 
Rum Cay... a ee te: 29 252 
Cat Island ... ee 160 3,959 
San Salvador or Watling .. sant 60 675 
Totals ... 4,396 59,808 
A3 
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The estimated population of the whole Colony on 31st December, 
1932, was 61,812. 


14. The total population is thus approximately 60,000, mostly of 
African race. There is, however, @ larger proportion of whites in 
the Bahamas than in any other West Indian Colony many of them 
being descendants of soldiers who settled in the Bahamas after 
tiled of American Independence. English is the only language 
spoken. 


Births.—There were 2,251 births in the Colony during the 
the year, or 37.6 per 1,000. 


Deaths.—There were 1,226 deaths in the Colony during the 
year, or 20.5 per 1,000. 


Marriages.—There were 462 marriages during the year in the 
whole Colony. 


Infantile Mortality—Figures are only available for New 
Providence, where there were 59 deaths under one year, or 
127.5 per 1,000. 


Emigration and Immigration.—4,714 persons left the Colony 
and 4,851 were admitted during the year, of which a large 
proportion consisted of winter visitors. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Health. 


15. The climate of the Colony is most conducive to good health, 
and Nassau, the capital, can boast of an excellent pipe-borne water- 
supply and an up-to-date sewerage system, as well as an ice plant. 
The city water and the ice manufactured from it are analysed 
monthly and have shown a high bacteriological standard. There 
have been no epidemics during the year and only 29 cases of typhoid 
reported as against 31 for the previous year. Malaria is not common 
in Nassau and practically all cases are imported from other countries 
or from the southern islands of the Colony. The Infant Welfare 
Association, which is financed by public subscriptions and an annual 
contribution from the Government, is doing excellent work. It 
employs two trained nurses and holds three clinics a week which 
are attended by a private practitioner. Much needed work is 
also done by the Pre-natal Clinic which is conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity of the Roman Catholic Mission. The Govern- 
ment expended a total sum of £32,409 19s. 1d. on its Medical 
and Sanitary Departments during the year 1931-32. The Medical 
Department has a staff of three Medical Officers and four Nurses 
at the Bahamas General Hospital in Nassau and four District 
Medical Officers at the Out Island stations. The Department 
operates a General Hospital, a Lunatic Asylum, an Infirmary, 
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a Venereal Clinic, a Dental Clinic, and a Leper Compound. The 
last named is situated well away from amy inhabited part of the 
island (New Providence). 

16. The following is a table of the principal groups of diseases 
treated at the Bahamas General Clinic during the year, together 
with the mortality arising from these diseases :— 


Number of Number of 


Disease. Cases. Deaths. 
Typhoid fever A SS we ee 3 
Tuberculosis con ce at ae | 9 
Venereal diseases ... ee ah «- 101 i 
Pellagra et oe i DS 3 
Diseases of the heart (mitral) tees «x 88 10 
Diarrhoea and enteritis under two years... 29 5 
Puerperal eclampsia a nas aes 6 2 
Diseases of infancy .. si on veel “26 3 


The above diseases somarer chiefly among the wage-earning 
population. There are no estates, mines, or factories in the Colony. 


CHAPTER V. 


Housing. 

17. Wage-earners are found almost only in Nassau. Their 
housing is most usually of the type known as “‘ shack ’’, i.e., a 
wooden two- or three-roomed structure with separate outside 
kitchen and pit-latrine and devoid of other sanitary installations. 
Water is most generally supplied by wells. Some of them are 
owned by the occupants ; others are rented, the rate being 4s. to 8s. 
a week. In many cases these shacks are overcrowded, whether by 
one family or persons of several families, and as their habit is to 
close all doors and windows at night, the atmosphere in which 
they sleep is scarcely conducive to good health. Such houses are 
invariably built on separate plots, so that there is no crowding of 
houses or slum conditions. 


18. The most urgent need is the replacement of numerous 
dwellings of such poor construction that they are incapable of with- 
standing hurricane winds of any great velocity. In an effort to 
improve on this condition, over 100 houses of special hurricane- 
proof design were built at public expense in replacement of houses 
destroyed in the hurricane of September, 1929. The cost of these 
houses, varying from £45 to £75, was made recoverable by weekly 
payments to be spread over four years, and it was hoped that the 
receipts would be available for further construction of houses for 
the wage-earning class, but the collection of instalments has proved 
difficult, and the scheme as originally envisioned cannot be de- 
veloped until a substantial proportion of the capital outlay has been 
recovered. No building societies exist in the Colony. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Production. 


19. The natural resources of the Colony are marine, soil, and 
forest products. Excepting for forest exploitation on Abaco Island, 
production is conducted individually, there being neither factories, 
plantations, nor mines anywhere in the Colony. 


20. Of the products of the Colony, sponge, tomatoes, shell, salt, 
and timber are exported; other commodities are at the present 
time produced only for local consumption. No actual distinction 
exists between cultivation or other forms of production by persons 
of European and non-European descent. The former are 
principally engaged in commerce and the latter mainly in pro 
duction ; but persons of both races may be found engaged in one or 
the other of these pursuits, and such limited agricultural employ- 
ment as exists is not restricted to one race. 


21. Most important of the marine products is sponge. Of late 
years the output has been considerably diminished, due, apparently, 
to depletion of the supply resulting in part from ruthless fishing, 
but more especially from wholesale destruction of sponges with 
each successive hurricane. Artificial sponge culture has been 
resorted to and has been productive of encouraging results around 
Andros and Exuma Islands. 


22. Coarse salt was formerly won in considerable quantities from 
salt-ponds in several islands. Efforts are now being made to revive 
the trade and to produce a cleaner grade of salt which will sell more 
readily than the quality hitherto produced. 


93. Fisheries.—Fish abound in the Bahamas, but normally only 
sufficient are caught for local consumption, there being little attempt 
at export. A factory has been established at Eleuthera for the 
canning and exporting of turtle and crawfish, and a company located 
at Bimini has exported crawfish, though in diminished quantities. 
Shark fishery has been practised spasmodically for some years, and 
at the close of the year this industry was about to be expanded and 
organized by a foreign company. Conch and tortoise shell find a 
limited and fluctuating market. 


24. Agriculture.—The rocky nature of the land and the paucity 
of the soil in the Bahamas unquestionably present difficulties in 
the way of peasant farming. Nevertheless, the islands have in the 
past been highly productive of tropical cultivations and in years 
gone by a lively export trade existed. The present unproductive 
condition is manifestly due less to natural factors than to modern 
conditions which have attracted the peasants from the land. 
Another contributory factor may have been the havoc caused by the 
hurricanes during the seven years 1926-32. 
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25. Apart from staple foods, unfortunately produced in quantities 
insufficient to meet local demands, the principal cultivation at the 
present time is tomatoes. The Bahamas tomatoes are of the finest 
quality and in the past have found a-ready sale on the New York 
market, where they can be placed somewhat earlier than Florida 
produce. The imposition of a higher tariff, coupled with competi- 
tion from Cuba and Mexico, so severely handicaps Bahamas produce 
that exportation to New York has now ceased; but exportation to 
Canada was developed in 1931 and the trade has been diverted from 


New York to Montreal and Halifax. 


26. Sisal production, once the premier industry of the Colony, 
has practically become extinct. The high cost of labour precludes 
the operation of plantations and decorticating factories, and the 
salt-water-retted product has finally proved to be unfit for sale. 

° 
27. Down to the early years of the present century considerable 
quantities of citrus fruits were exported. The industry then met 
with keen competition from Florida and was finally ruined by 
infestation by the Blue Grey Fly pest. Efforts have been made in 
recent years to restore the cultivation and it is once more receiving 


attention. 

28. Stock and poultry raising is conducted on a very limited 
scale for local consumption, but the output is of poor grade and 
insufficient to supply local demand. 


The following table gives the quantity and value of each 
of the principal articles of local produce exported from the Colony 
during the past five years :— 

1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


Cascarilla bark ... we Ib. 76,728 77,124 89,600 31,360 24,528 
£ 3,165 3,171 3,538 1,704 1,464 


Tomatoes, raw ... ... M. Bushels 179 91 169 99 165 
£ 96,078 47,759 89,336 51,502 75,312 
Sisal hemp nee «+ Tons 876 854 308 21 8t 
£ 15,187 15,679 5,153 244 484, 
Abaco pine timber .» M. feet 3,649 2,480 281 2,010 5,466. 
£ 18,541 19,319 5,206 10,015 26,799 
Woods, other .. Tons 92 128 69 29 “br 
£ 319 509 274 110 261 
Shell, tortoise... a Ib. 7,843 11,112 4,233 4,978 6,524 
£ 13,439 17,408 7,003 6,165 6,677 
Shell, conch eat . No. 54,000 87,707 82,000 68,869 38,603: 
£ 311 414 354 396 281 
Sponge... ... 0... Mi Ib. 970 268 «5508488: 
£ 115,178 106,984 75,351 85,340 77,992: 
Salt. ae ed «.. M. Bushels 20 22 88 53 7 
£ 242 245 876 970 126, 
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99. The following table shows the number of acres of various 
crops under cultivation and the quantity of live stock in the 
Colony :— 


Crops. Acres. Live stock. Number. 
Citrus... et 114 Horses... .. 1,938 
Coconuts ‘ay 877 Horned cattle ... 1,853 
Onions ... wee 28 Sheep... w= 15,541 
Pineapples se 39 Goats... .- 8,340 
Sisal rea ... 4,890 Swine... ws 9,488 


Tomatoes vs 2,627 Poultry ... w 8,423 
Other products ... 14,974 : 





Total ... 23,049 Total ... 33,878 








30. It is difficult to assess the number of persons engaged ih 
agriculture. Practically everyone not engaged in commerce culti- 
vates in a small way for his own needs. On the other hand, com- 
paratively few live solely by cultivation of the soil. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Commerce. 


81. The total value of the Colony’s trade during the last five 
years was as follows :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 


£ £ & £ £ 
Imports... ote --- 1,829,320 1,962,669 1,662,423 1,249,827 940,063 
Exports... oe «+ 421,085 365,129 334,986 287,562 263,886 





Total (excluding specie) ... 2,260,405 2,327,798 1,997,409 1,537,389 1,203,949 





82. The values of imports from the three principal countries 
of origin for the same period were as follows :— 
‘ 
1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Great Britain oe +» 401,795 420,421 323,259 264,880 228,336 
Canada... one 455,257 621,508 + 611,010 359,772 221,444 
United States of America 731,684 740,865 606,144 438,596 334,501 


The steady rise of figures representing imports from Canada 
up to the year 1930 is noteworthy. 
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83. The values of the principal classes of articles imported were 
as follows :— 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Spirits eet ace ase 672,629 743,784 675,639 519,896 275,926 
Wines see 48,780 64,362 42,115 21,991 14,226 
Cordials and ‘Liqueura tee 12,739 13,297 9,535 7,071 4,670 
Tobacco, cigars and cigar- 19,820 22,570 19,187 17,664 17,336 
ettes 
Food-stuffs --- 380,984 387,929 292,643 236,621 240,569 
Lumber and Shingles wee 42,809 54,044 44,692 16,242 12,239 
Boots and Shoes ... ees 25,173 26,322 18,982 14,550 13,586 
Cotton Manufactures... 56,715 44,522 42,558 35,742 34,559 


Metals, iron and steel, 70,353 16,840 30,724 19,709 7,089 
manufactures of. 

Oils ... eee oes as 49,231 57,114 49,414 42,641 39,018 

Motor cars, trucks, and 30,625 30,741 18,016 12,801 7,345 
parts. 


34. The principal exports of local produce were :— 


Quantities Value 

: £ 
Tomatoes (M. Bush.) ee eh 165 75,311 
Cascarilla bark (cwt.) a aoe 219 1,464 
Lumber (M. feet) ... ae .. 5,466 26,799 
Tortoise shell (Ib.) ... ae .. 5,524 6,677 
Sponge (M. lb.) ... vee .. 480 78,202 


Of these products, cascarilla bark (124 cwt.) was exported 
entirely to the United States of America and United Kingdom 
(95 cwt.), tomatoes to Canada, and tortoiseshell to the United 
Kingdom. The lumber export was to Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Trinidad, and Turks Island. Sponge was exported to eight 
countries of Europe and to the United States of America, Canada, 
and Japan, the major portion, i.e., 65 per cent., going to the 
United States of America, France, and the United Kingdom. 


35. Trade with the United Kingdom is hampered considerably 
by difficulties of communication. There is no direct mail service, 
and the cargo steamers take about three weeks from England to 
the Bahamas and still longer on the return journey. New York, 
on the other hand, is less than three days by steamer from the 
Bahamas, and the ports of Florida are within a day’s steaming. In 
these circumstances it is explicable that there has been a close 
trade relationship between the Bahamas and the United States in 
the past; but, as a result of the recent Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the West Indies, the volume of trade with the Dominion 
has steadily increased, and of late, owing to currency conditions 
and tariff preferences there has been a strong tendency to import 
from the United Kingdom. Generally speaking, increasing interest 
in trade with the Empire has manifested itself, and only the diffi- 
culties of communication retard progress in this direction. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Wages and Cost of Living. 


86. The following are the wages paid to Government 
employees :— 


Per Day. 

Shs. 

Blacksmiths ae uss os ex ee 17 
Carpenters 2 25 “a a ie 10 to 12 
Labourers Bae aa is 8 bed 3 to 5t 
Masons ... as eee tay 7 oe 10 to 12 
Painters ... aie oe = Ah Pri 5to 9 
Plumbers te ne ae be i 10 to 15 
Truck Drivers... gs ses a nee 6 to 8 


Government and private employees usually work 8} hours a day. 
Cooks and housemaids receive from 10s. to 20s. per week and work 
about 10 hours a day. Labourers employed in industries or by 
private persons receive wages ranging from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a day. 
The labourer’s staple articles of diet are flour, fish, hominy, meal, 
and sugar, and he spends about 1s. 6d. a day on his food. He can 
obtain lodging for about 4s. a week. He is saved the expense of 
educating his children or providing medical treatment, #3 both 
these are furnished by the Government without cost to him. 


37. Average cost of living for Officials.—The cost of living in New 
Providence would be the same whether the officer lived in the town 
(Nassau) or in the country. In any case the cost is very high. 
Only wealthy persons could live in the first-class hotels, which are 
open only in the winter. A single man might be able to live in a 
small hotel or boarding-house for £6 a week throughout the year, 
in which case his total expenses should not exceed £450 a year. 
Under similar conditions a married man with his wife might live 
for about £600 a year. A bungalow could be obtained for about 
£150 a year, in which case, without children, a married couple 
should be able to live on about £600 a year. In the Out Islands 
there are no hotels or boarding-houses, and suitable bungalows 
would be difficult to obtain. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Education and Welfare Institutions. 

38. Education.—Primary education is compulsory for children 
between the ages of six and fourteen years and is provided at public 
expense under the direction of the Board of Education. The 
average cost per pupil on the roll was £1 10s. The total amount 
voted to the Board of Education was £17,775 during the year 1932. 

The Board maintained 55 schools, and, grants-in-aid were paid 
to 57 other schools. The total pupil roll was 11,657. Owing to 
the scattered population, this relatively large number of schools 
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is not entirely adequate. Not a few children are out of reach of 
any school and in certain localities attendance at school entails a 
certain amount of hardship on young children. 


39. In conformity with the agricultural policy of the Government 
prominence has been given in all Board schools to agricultural 
training. This is becoming an outstanding feature of education in 
the Bahamas. Sewing lessons for girl pupils have been introduced 
in 49 schools. 


40. The Board employs 69 teachers (principal and assistant), 
among whom are seven from other West Indian Colonies. The 
shortage of qualified teachers within the Colony has proved a great 
handicap to education and it was partly with a view to improve- 
ment in this direction that a Government High School was 
established some years ago. Secondary education is otherwise 
afforded in schools maintained by several religious bodies, which 
are assisted by grants-in-aid from the Government 


41. Welfare Institutions.—An Infirmary and Lunatic and Leper 
Asylums, the inmates of which are admitted free of charge, are 
maintained by the Government and are under the management of 
the Bahamas General Hospital. Free medical treatment is also 
afforded to those unable to pay for it, and free rations are issued 
to 400 paupers in the Colony. The Infant Welfare Association and 
the Pre-Natal Clinic likewise provide free advice and treatment. 
The Dundas Civic Centre, which has up to the present been 
supported entirely by public subscriptions, is supplying a long- 
felt want by training cooks, housemaids, and hotel waiters, and is 
affording general household training to others not engaged in 
domestic service, besides teaching handicrafts. 


42. There are certain charitable organizations in the Colony, 
but the native population largely provides for sickness and death 
insurance by membership of one of the many Friendly Societies 
existing in the Colony. There is no compulsory insurance in effect 
in the Bahamas. In New Providence there are several recreation 
grounds where rugby and association football, polo, cricket, and 
other games are freely indulged in. There are five cinema theatres, 
two of which give nightly performances. 


CHAPTER X. 


Communications and Transport. 

43. During the year, 1,742 steamers and sailing vessels, of a total 
tonnage of 3,263,311, entered and cleared the ports of the Colony. 
Of this number, 986 vessels, with a total tonnage of 3,195,187, 
called at Nassau. Regular monthly services of cargo vessels from 
England are maintained by the Leyland and Harrison Lines and 
the Royal Mail Line. A weekly passenger and freight service to 
New York is maintained in the winter months by the Munson Line, 
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which is under contract with the Bahamas Government ; a passenger 
service to Miami is maintained by this steamship line. ‘The 
Canadian National Steamships vessels call at Nassau every two 
weeks en route from Montreal or Halifax via Bermuda to Jamaica; 
in the winter these vessels also call at Boston. A weekly service 
for carriage of fruit is maintained by the same line during the 
tomato season. This line is in receipt of a Government subsidy. 
The only other port at which there is any considerable shipping is 
Inagua, where 103 vessels of 40,095 tons have entered. Steamers 
of a Dutch line call at this port to embark stevedores to work 
cargoes at South American ports. During the tourist season from 
November to April numerous large cruise vessels call at Nassau. 


44. A daily air service between Nassau and Miami with planes 
carrying 24 passengers has been maintained by the Pan-American 
Airways Incorporated during the winter. During the summer this 
service is performed with 8-passenger planes, twice weekly. 


45. Communication with the Out Islands is maintained by sail- 
ing vessels and motor boats. Regular subsidized services by such 
vessels are maintained to all islands. 


46. There are numerous lighthouses on the various islands, some 
maintained by the British Board of Trade and others by the 
Bahamas Government. The waters of the Colony are full of shoals 
and rocks, and navigation is difficult. 


47. Roads.—In New Providence there are good roads and a con- 
siderable number of motors and carriages, over 1,100 motor vehicles 
being licensed. During recent years the roads in New Providence 
have been greatly improved ; most of the roads in the city have been 
oiled, and the main country roads east and west of the city have 
been rebuilt and oiled for a number of miles. In the Out Islands 
there is little wheeled traffic and most of the roads are impassable 
for vehicles. In accordance with the general policy adopted with 
respect to development of the Out Islands, road development has 
been undertaken on one island at a time. A good earth road of 
about 70 miles in extent has been constructed and was completed 
during the year 1929 in the island of Eleuthera. It is hoped that 
such road construction will facilitate agricultural development. A 
similar road has been roughly constructed throughout the length 
of Long Island. 


48. Post Ojfice.—The various Postal services have been well 
maintained during the year. The cash-on-delivery system is in 
force in New Providence. Mails to and from the United Kingdom 
pass through the United States of America, as there is no direct mail 
service. Domestic parcel post was established some years ago, and 
all District Post Offices are money-order offices. The issue of 
money-orders on United States post offices was suspended owing 
to the rise and fluctuations in exchange. 
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49. Telegraph communication is effected by wireless service 
maintained and operated by the Bahamas Government, consisting 
of a central station at Nassau, New Providence, with eighteen 
stations on the other islands of the Bahamas group. 


50. The Nassau station maintains continuous watch on the 
following wave-lengths :—600 metres (500 KCS), 630 metres (475.9 
KCS), and 700 metres (428.8 KCS) ICW and CW for marine com- 
munication; 2,100 metres (142.8 KCS), 17.61 metres (17,040 
KCS), 18.26 metres (16,480 KCS), 24 metres (12,500 KCS), 36 
metres (8,333 KCS) for long and short wave marine work; 2,800 
metres (107.1 KCS) CW and for alternative point-to-point service. 
High frequency communication is established on 96 metres (3,126 
KCS), 90 metres (8,331 KCS), 52 metres (5,769 KCS) and for air- 
craft on 54 metres (5,495 KCS). High frequency transmitters have 
also been supplied to the ten most important of the Out Islands 
working on 56.6 metres (5,300 KCS), in addition to their spark 
equipment on 600 metres (500 KCS), which is now only kept as 
emergency equipment. The remaining eight Out Island stations 
communicate on 620 metres (483.6 KCS) low power CW. Long 
distance telephone by short wave W/T has been established, work- 
ing on a frequency of 66.44 metres (4,512.5 KCS), through Hialeah, 
Florida, to all points in the United States of America, Canada, 
Cuba, and Mexico, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. E.S.T. 


51. The Out Island stations have proved of great benefit to the 
industries of the islands, and are very useful for administrative 
purposes and for the dissemination of storm warnings. 


52. Telephones.—In Nassau, there is a telephone system owned 
and operated by the Bahamas Government with 1,118 subscribers. 
Of the other islands of the Bahamas Group, Eleuthera has 65 miles 
of telephone line, Cat Island 30 miles of line, and Long Island 
45 miles of line, connecting the principal settlements to the wireless 
stations on the islands in question. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Banking, Currency, and Weights and Measures. 


58. Banking.—The only bank doing business in the Colony, 
apart from the Post Office Savings Bank, is the Nassau Branch of 
the Royal Bank of Canada. For the year ended 30th November, 
1932, it had deposits in the Colony amounting to £585,832. The 
Post Office Savings Bank had at the end-of June, 1932, 5,813 
depositors with deposits to their credit amounting to £54,694. 


54. Currency.—The British Currency Act (Chapter 159) declares 
British sterling to be the money of account and requires all accounts 
to be kept in sterling. £110,000 in local Government currency 
notes of 4s., 10s., and £1 denominations is in circulation in the 
Colony, in addition to about £55,000 in British silver coin. United 
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States currency is not legal tender in the Colony but gold and silver 
certificates are accepted at rates based on the rate of sterling 
in New York on the day of negotiation. These certifi- 
cates are in circulation particularly during the winter owing to the 
presence of American visitors. 

55. Weights and Measures.—By the Weights and Measures Act 
(Chapter 172) weights and measures are fixed at the standard of 
those used in England previous to the introduction of Imperial 
weights and measures. Imperial weights and measures are used, 
however, in the collection of duties on imports. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Public Works. 


56. The Public Works Department superintends the maintenance 
and construction of all public works on behalf of the Public Board 
of Works. This Board, which consists of five members, is appointed 
annually by the Governor, and all funds for public works are voted 
to it by the Legislature. The Department also supervises the 
carrying out of work for other Public Boards and for the Govern- 
ment. 

The following are some of the most important works of 
construction carried out by the Public Works Department during 
the year. 

Buildings.—Extension of Nassau Radio Station and erection 
of new towers. 

Wharves and Sea-walls.—Construction of a pier at Clifton, 
New Providence, for disembarkation of passengers at times 
when the Nassau Harbour is closed owing to rough seas. 
New wharf at Harbour Island. 

Miscellaneous.—Installation of five Automatic Beacons. Im- 
provement of Fort Charlotte grounds. Reconstruction of 
works destroyed by hurricane on Abaco Island. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Justice and Police. 


57. The law in force in the Colony is the Common Law of 
England as it existed at the time of the settlement, certain applied 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and the Acts passed by the Local 
Legislature. The Supreme Court is presided over by a Chief 
Justice; appeals from the Supreme Court lie to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. There is a Stipendiary and Circuit 
Magistrate in Nassau who goes on circuit annually in the Out 
Islands to try appeals from the decisions of the Commissioners 
in charge of each district. The Registrar-General also makes a 
similar circuit once a year. 
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58. The establishment of the Colony’s armed Police Force is 
four officers and 125 other ranks, but owing to the need for 
economy the active strength of the Force has now been reduced to 
four officers and 113 other ranks. The Force is stationed chiefly 
at Nassau. Six constables are stationed on the Out Islands, to- 
gether with a number of local and district constables who are re- 
sponsible for the policing of their various districts. 

59. All long-term prisoners are sent to the central prison in 
Nassau, which accommodates 102 male and 16 female prisoners. 


60. The health of the prisoners during the year was very good on 
the whole, the main diseases occurring amongst the prisoners being 
gastro-intestinal, pulmonary, venereal and skin diseases, and 
constipation. 


61. There is no separate provision for juveniles in the central 
prison, but this class of offender is committed to the Industrial 
School, a reformatory, managed by a Visiting Committee, where 
agriculture and other crafts are taught in conjunction with 
elementary schooling. 


62. Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable 
cases, but the necessity seldom arises. The Penal Code provides 
for placing offenders on probation, but there are no regular pro- 
bation officers, and it has been found that the practice of the binding 
over of adult offenders on their own recognizances is sufficiently 
effective. 


63. The following is a table of the persons dealt with in Summary 
Courts for crimes and offences during the year 1932 :— 


Imprisoned 338 ee oe . ae oe # BAD 
Whipped Fe a ee oh oe 33: 87 
Fined... me ae ie a eas .- 1,239 
Bound over or otherwise disposed of a we  -881 
Discharged oe ae ao: ae wi 427 
Committed for trial in Superior Court... ae 64 

Total ... se 2,889 





A daily average of prisoners in the Nassau Prison during 1932 
was 121. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Legislation. 
64. The following are the principal laws passed during the year 
1932 :— 
Chapter 1.—The Tariff Act 1932 revising the customs 
tariff and bringing it into conformity with the Ottawa Agree- 
ment. 
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Chapter 8.—The Illegitimates Act 1932 providing for main- 
tenance of illegitimate children. 

Chapter 11.—The Currency Note Amendment Act, 1932 
authorizing reduction in the fixed proportion of coin held to 
cover a portion of the Colony’s Note issue from one-third to 
one-fifth. 

Chapter 14.—The Harbour Dues Amendment Act 1932 re- 
ducing port charges on goods in transit. 

Chapter 15.—The Licences Expiration Act 1931 making all 
licences renewable on 1st January instead of 1st April. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Public Finance and Taxation. 


65. The increased trade of the Colony has been reflected in the 
increased revenue of the last decade. In 1919 the total receipts 
amounted to no more than £81,000; in 1922-23 they had swollen 
to £852,000, since when the annual revenue always exceeded 
£400,000 until 1931-32 when it fell to £386,000. 

66. The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years 
are as follows :— 





Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1927-28... ae Ds ... 485,319 672,986 
1928-29... HS at «517,211 673,803 
1929-30... ii ae ... 556,799 578,584 
1930-31... ie wee ... 455,370 426,900 
1931-32... os Be -. 386,374 422,706 
2,401,073 2,774,979 





67. The actual excess of expenditure over revenue for this period 
was £373,906. This excess is due to large public works, such as 
the dredging of the harbour, the building of a new wharf and transit 
shed, and the installation of a water-supply and sewerage system, 
the cost of which has been paid for partly out of revenue and partly 
by advances made by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. Revenue 
is now being derived from the improved harbour and wharfage 
accommodation and from the water-supply and the sewerage works. 

68. The Public Debt on 31st March amounted to £180,000, which 
sum was raised locally by the sale of debentures. Provision is made 
for the redemption of these debentures by annual contribution from 
the revenue to a sinking fund, which amounted on 31st March, 
1938, to £38,000. 


69. Investments in England in Trustee Securities, bearing 
interest at approximately 5 per cent., and amounting at the end of 
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the financial year to £200,000, represent the liquid assets of the 
Colony. Other principal assets are represented by loans to two 
hotels to the sum of £647,000, secured by mortgages on the hotels. 


70. Apart from Real Property Tax, which yielded £6,296 2s. 6d. 
during the year, including collections of certain arrears in respect 
of previous years, there is no direct taxation. The revenue is 


mainly derived from the following sources :— 
Estimate 1932-33. 
£ 


Customs ... £8 ... 240,844 
Port, Wharf and Harbour Dues as ... 15,170 
Licences and Internal Revenue ee .. 18,181 
Fees of Court, etc. So oe ay .. 24,097 
Posts and Telegraphs_ ... eh 5 .. 26,185 
Interest... me a, .. 28,006 
Electric Power Receipts .. ae 37,020 


An excise duty of 6d. a ‘binaeed was soNeenily imposed on 
cigarettes, but with this exception no excise duties are levied. 
Stamp duties are imposed on instruments used in civil proceedings 
in the Supreme Court or in commercial or other transactions and 
based on the value of the transaction. 


71. The Tariff Act, assented to on 19th December, 1932, provides 
a customs revenue of 12} per cent. ad valorem on most imports, 
though there are some items specifically taxed, while alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco pay a much higher rate. A sliding scale 
on agricultural products devised to protect articles capable of 
production in the Colony is included. There is an export tax on 
pineapple and sisal plants, wrecked goods, and articles imported 
for a temporary purpose and exempted from duty under certain 
conditions. Chief among the exemptions from duty are printed 
books, flying machimes, and essentials to agriculture and to the 
manufacture of native products. A list of prohibited imports in- 
jurious to health and morals is included. 


72. The Act expires on 30th April, 1933. 

73. The Imperial Preference Act was repealed during the year 
and a new tariff enacted to accord to British goods such preferences 
as were provided for under the terms of the Ottawa Agreement. 
By this Act a preference of 50 per cent. is accorded to British 
importations; specific exceptions to this general preference are, 
however, included. 

CHARLES DUNDAS, 


Colonial Secretary. 


Nassau, 
81st March, 1933. 


19481 Aa 
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APPENDIX. 


Bahamas Publications, etc. 


Title. 


Laws: 
Revised Edition, volumes 1 and 2, 


Cloth bound. 
Bound half calf 


Annual volumes for years subsequent to 
1928. 

Single copies of Acts oe as we 

Rules, Regulations and Orders - in - 
Council. 

Blue Books... 

Official Gazette 


Departmental Reports 


Census 1931 =e te Por 

Atlas with maps of Bahama Islands_.. 

Bahamas Hand Book, 1926 (by Mary 
Moseley, M.B.E.). 

Public Health and Medical Conditions 
jn New Providence (by Sir Wilfred 
Beverage, K.B.E., C.B., M.B., C.M., 
(Edin.) D.P.H., (Camb.) London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine). 

Law Report Volume 1, 1900-1906 (Edited 
by Kenneth Solomon, K.C., Member of 


Bahamas Bar). 


Sand-fly Report, 1932 (by Dr. J. G. 
Myers, Sc. D., F.Z.8., F.E.S.). 

Memorandum on Agriculture in Bahamas 
(by Hon. Charles Dundas, 0.B.E.). 


Price. 


2 guineas per 
volume. 
8 guineas per 
volume. 
4d. per printed 
page. 


10s. 
4d. per printed 
page. Annual sub- 
scription, 12s. 6d. 
4d. per printed 
page. 
28. 
10s. 
10s. 


10s. 


6s, 


9d. 


2s. 


Agents for 
Sale. 


, London, 8.W.1, England. 


4, Millbank, Westminster. 


Colonial Secretary, 
Nassau, Bahamas. 


The Crown Agents for the Colonies, 


Colonial 
Secretary, 

{ Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 

annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. 
BARBADOS. 
BASUTOLAND. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


BERMUDA. 
BRITISH GUIANA, 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE, 


BRUNEI, STATE OF 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 


CYPRUS, 
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CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The Protectorate of British Somaliland has for its northern 
boundary about 450 miles of coast-line on the Gulf of Aden and 
extends from Loyi Ada (Hadu), longitude 43° 15’ Hast, as far as 
the forty-ninth degree of East longitude, close to the town of 
Banda Ziada. 

The Protectorate marches with Italian Somaliland from Banda 
Ziada to a point in latitude 8° North ; thence with Abyssinia as far 
as Jalelo, and with French Somaliland from Jalelo to Loyi Ada on 
the coast. 

The area of the Protectorate is about 68,000 square miles. It 
consists of a coastal plain varying from half a mile to 60 miles in 
depth, an escarpment precipitous at the eastern end, more gentle 
in the west, rising from 5,000 feet to 7,000 feet, and an interior 
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plateau sloping gently south and east to Italian Somaliland and the 
Abyssinian Haud. The coastal plain is hot and the rainfall as a rule 
is sparse. The escarpment catches the rain and on the summit are 
to be found areas of cedar forest. The interior plateau consists in 
the main of level, bush-covered country interspersed with kopjes or 
even small detached masses of hills and with large open plains free 
from bush and covered with grass. The country is primarily camel 
country owing to the scanty water supply, but cattle thrive, 
especially in the hills, and sheep and goats also do excellently so 
long as the rainfall is up to the average. 


The chief ports are Berbera, Zeilah and Las Khoreh. 


There are no hotels of any sort at Berbera, or elsewhere in the 
country. There are furnished rest-houses at Berbera, Burao and 
Hargeisa, but only that at Berbera provides messing facilities. 


Climate. 


Somaliland has a small but fairly regular rainfall. The dry 
season lasts from December to March, during which period there is 
practically no rain. The big rains fall during April and May and 
they are succeeded by the 8.W. Monsoon (called locally the kharif), 
which blows from June till October—the hottest period of the year. 
The kharif is very trying to Europeans, particularly on the coast. 
where the heat and dust make concentrated work difficult. ° 


On the higher ground in the interior the heat is at no time in- 
tolerable and the nights are generally cool. 

From November to March the climate is quite pleasant, the heat 
on the coast being tempered by the sea breeze. 

The rainfalls in the country are very local and consequently 
there is often considerable variation in local conditions as to grazing, 
rainpools, etc. 


The meteorological statistics are as follows :— 














Total | Mean | Mean |.1bsolute| Absolute y ‘  abewi 
fnin-| Mace | Mint (‘nant | “Bronte | Total Rainfi all for utenious 
i Jall. mum, | mum. | mum. | mum, Sour years. 
Station. 
1932. 1931. | 1930. | 1929. | 1928. 
Inches} Fahr. | Fahr. | Fahr. | Fahr. |[nches|I[nches|Inches|Inches 
Berbera ...|_ 2-20) 92-6 | 77-7} 110} 61 1-43) 4-68] 0-37| 1-09 
Sheikh «| 18-79] 77-8 | 56-0 90 | 40 | 19-43) 27-02) 25-04'19-90 
Burao «| 5°58) 83-4 | 60-4 94 46 9-79) 6-50) 9-25/ 9-07 
Hargeisa ...| 15-28) 85-0 | 55-9 96 30 25-35} 20-67) 17-07)12-45 
Zeilah ---| 8-12) 98-1 | 74-7] 107 | 62 0-66} 8-83) 1-81) 3-08 
Buramo _...| 25-99) 81-9 | 59-0 95 | 34 | 20-24) 22-55) 16-42)15-99 
Erigavo ...| 11-07} 76-4 | 49-6 85 32 10-53) 12-84] 11-90/10-50 
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History. 

Prior to 1884 the administration of the Somali Coast had been in 
the hands of the Egyptian Government. Upon its collapse in 1884, 
a Protectorate was proclaimed by Great Britain and the boundaries 
were settled by agreements with France, Italy, and Abyssinia. Until 
1898 the Protectorate was administered by the Resident at Aden as 
a Dependency of the Government of India. In that year it was 
transferred to the charge of the Foreign Office, and on Ist April, 
1905, to the Colonial Office. 

From 1901 to 1920 the history of the Protectorate is largely a 
history of campaigns against Mohammed-bin-Abdulla Hassan, the 
“Mad Mullah.’’ In 1901, 1902, and 1908, expeditions were sent 
against the Mullah, and in January, 1904, a crushing defeat was 
inflicted on him at Jidballeh. He then retired into Italian territory 
and claimed Italian protection. An agreement was made between 
him and the Italian Government, but the Mullah soon disregarded 
this agreement and commenced further aggressive actions against 
the tribes under British protection. 

In 1908, a policy of coastal concentration was adopted. In 
March, 1910, all troops were withdrawn from the country, 
except for small garrisons at the three ports of Berbera, 
Bulhar, and Zeilah. This policy did not prove a success, 
and in 1912-18 the strict coastal concentration was aban- 
doned and administration in the interior gradually resumed. From 
1914, desultory fighting continued until 1920, when a combined 
attack with land and air forces scattered the Mullah and 
his followers and captured all his forts and possessions. The 
Mullah fled into Abyssinia, where he died in February, 1921. 

In recent years, conditions have been peaceful with the exception 
of inter-tribal cattle raids both in the Protectorate and outside its 
borders. As indulgence in these is the hereditary pastime of all 
Somalis, they need not be regarded very seriously, as they can be 
checked, and are being checked, by extension of administration. 


CHAFTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Protectorate is administered by the Commissioner and in his 
absence by the Secretary to the Government. There is neither 
Executive nor Legislative Council. The powers of the Commis- 
sioner are defined in the Somaliland Orders in Council, 1929 and 
1932. 

Departments of Government. 


The Departments of Government whose headquarters are at 
Berbera are those dealing with Finance, Police and Prisons, Medical 
Services, Customs, Posts and Telegraphs, and Public Works. The 
headquarters of the Veterinary Department are at Burao. 
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Military Garrison. 

The Military Garrison of the Protectorate consists of the Somali- 
land Camel Corps, King’s African Rifles, with headquarters at 
Burao and a detachment at Hargeisa. 

Two aeroplanes of the Aden Squadron, Royal Air Force, are 
stationed in Somaliland. Aerodromes or landing grounds are 
maintained at Berbera, Sheikh, Burao, Hargeisa, Buramo, Zeilah, 
Erigavo, and Hudin. 


District Administration. 


For administrative purposes the Protectorate has been divided 
into five districts each of which is in the charge of a District Officer. 
The five districts are :— 


Berbera, Burao, Erigavo, Hargeisa, and Zeilah (includes 
Buramo). 


CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION. 


The Somali population is estimated at 344,700. According 
to the non-native census taken in April, 1931, the non-native 
population was 2,683, including 68 Europeans, 520 Indiané, 
1,614 Arabs, 100 Abyssinians, and 258 Nyasaland natives of the 
Somaliland Camel Corps. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 


The staff of the Medical Department of the Protectorate, at the 
beginning of the year, consisted of the Principal Medical Officer, 
five Medical Officers, one Laboratory Assistant, three Assistant Sur- 
geons, five Sub-Assistant Surgeons, three Clerks and subordinate 
staff. But, owing to the financial crisis, considerable reduction was 
effected and the staff at the end of the year consisted of a Medical 
Officer in Charge, three Medical Officers, three Assistant Surgeons, 
three Sub-Assistant Surgeons, two Clerks and subordinate staff. 

A total of 38,867 out-patients and 1,966 in-patients were treated, 
as compared with 37,375 and 2,059 respectively im the previous year. 
The decrease in the in-patients can be accounted for by the much 
lower incidence of malaria. 

The number of in-patients who avail themselves of the medical 
facilities at Burao and Hargeisa is constantly increasing. 

Fourteen cases of smallpox occurred in the Protectorate; there 
were no deaths. 

Berbera Lunatic Asylum consists of a hollow square formed of 
cells and offices surrounding an open space the centre of which is 
covered by a roof on pillars. All the rooms are ten feet high and 
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there are twenty rooms and adequate offices. There were eleven 
patients remaining on Ist January, 1932, and twelve were admitted 
during the year; sixteen were discharged as cured and two as im- 
proved, and five remained on 31st December. There were no 
deaths. 


There is now ample accommodation in the Leprosy Asylum for 
all the known lepers of the Protectorate. Sixteen remained on 
1st January, 1932 ; 26 were admitted ; two died, five were discharged 
as cured and twelve as improved. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOUSING. 


The normal Somali dwelling is the gurgi, a dome-shaped hut 
constructed of a pliable stick framework and covered with mats. 
The gurgi is movable and can be readily dismantled and packed on 
camels when a change of ground for any reason becomes necessary. 


In the towns the trading Somali and the poorer class of Indian 
may sometimes be found living in an arish (wattle and daub hut). 


+ Government officers are housed in well-built stone and plaster 
houses. Berbera is the only town with a pipe-borne water-supply. 
In other stations, the sanitary arrangements are of a primitive, 
though satisfactory character. 

The indiscriminate setting up of gurgis and other temporary 
dwellings within townships is not permitted, and is controlled by 
the District Officers, who may set aside areas in which such tem- 
porary habitations may be installed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture is chiefly confined to the western half of the Pro- 
tectorate—the Hargeisa and Buramo Districts—to a strip of country 
about 80 miles long and ranging in width from two to fifteen miles, 
with an average annual rainfall of about 17 inches. Latterly, 
however, it has been extending in parts of the plateau country in the 
middle of the Protectorate—at Adadleh, and between Hahi and 
Oadweina—under a crude native irrigation scheme which appears 
to be capable of extension. A close survey of the land under cul- 
tivation is being carried out so that, amongst other important objects 
to be achieved, the total acreage under some form of cultivation and 
the approximate number of persons cultivating can be estimated. 
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At present, it would appear that about 80,000 acres are cleared and 
cultivated, but for various reasons a reliable estimate of the number 
of persons actually working the land can only be furnished after the 
survey of both districts is completed. There are several ‘thousand 
and most of them support a family. 


The land is being marked off in areas which are held on a tribal 
or tribal-section basis, the ‘‘ right ’’ to any area being merely one 
of prolonged occupancy. The system of cultivation is one of 
peasant proprietorship. Plots ranging in size from one acre to 
fifteen acres are owned and worked by individual members of the 
tribe or section, the right of ownership of any plot depending 
entirely on continual cultivation of it. Abandonment of the plot or 
cessation of cultivation for more than one year automatically 
renders it available to any other member of the tribe willing 
to work it. An increasing tendency has been noticed amongst the 
natives towards regarding the occupancy of any plot as conveying 
an hereditary right to the plot on the part of the owner whether 
it is kept in cultivation or not, and towards the recognition of a right 
to buy, sell and let plots. Steps are being taken to impress on 
the natives the refusal of the Government to sanction any such 
“ rights ”’ 

There is no European ownership or interest of any kind in 
agriculture in the country, so that all efforts at improvement of 
any kind have to be carried out by the Government. The fact 
that new varieties of sorghum and maize, and especially a pulse 
(gram), are now being grown shows that by the exercise of tact 
improvement can be effected. 


The crops now being produced are :— 
(a) Sorghum. 
(b) Maize. 
(c) Gram. 
(d) Barley: 
The whole of the crop is consumed locally, the surplus amongst 
the producers being sold in the open market for consumption. 


The total amounts passed through the Hargeisa market from 
1st January to 31st December, 1932, were :— 


Ib. 
Sorghum ... és aie ae ne «. 1,836,192 
Maize ee dos 235 si ope a 15 584 


A small amount of gram was sold in villages, but nearly the whole 
of the crop was either used or kept for seed. The amount produced 
was considerably in excess of that in 1931. 


The cultivation of barley has been begun im the west of the 
Hargeisa District, but is at present confined to only a few plots. 
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Of these amounts of sorghum and maize, a part was imported 
from Abyssinia, but as no means are employed to discriminate 
between the imported and the local product (whether by Customs 
duty or otherwise) no estimate of their relative amounts can be 
furnished. It is certain, however, that the proportion of the local 
product sold in the market—the surplus—though considerable, is 
small compared with the total amount annually produced. Attempts 
to estimate the latter are at present impracticable, but with the 
organization of agriculture that has been set going, a forecast of 
the annual crop should before long be possible. 


Imported varieties of sorghum, including “‘ feterita '’, are now 
being grown. Maize has been cultivated on a larger scale than 
in previous years, and there has been a noticeable increase in the 
number of requests for imported seed that has been tried out under 
local conditions. 


Seeing that, with the cessation of shifting cultivation, the main- 
tenance of soil fertility will soon become important, the interest 
now being shown by the native in the cultivation of gram is worthy 
of special mention. In view of the considerable number of legu- 
minous plants which grow wild in parts of the Protectorate, the 
possibility of making use of those that are eaten by stock is being 
considered. 


Experiments in re-grassing abandoned areas and degraded 
savannahs have for reasons of economy been discontinued for the 
present. 


For various reasons the completion of the demarcation, posting 
and surveying of the agricultural areas of Hargeisa District has 
been held up, but only a quarter of the district remains to be dealt 
with. Except in this quarter, shifting cultivation’ outside the 
areas, indiscriminate cutting down of timber and blocking the free 
use of tracks and access to water-holes have ceased, and there is a 
marked improvement in observance of the regulations on the part 
of the native. 


The production, collection, and marketing of gum (acacia senegal, 
frankincense, myrrh, etc.) are at present quite unorganized. Of 
the total amount exported, part arrives in Berbera in transit from 
Abyssinia, and part is produced from natural plantations in the 
eastern part of the Protectorate, which are held on a tribal basis. 
With regard to the local product, a systematic examination and 
survey of the gum plantations (including those both of acacia 
senegal, and of the gum-resing frankincense, myrrh, etc.) has been 
started, and steps have been taken to have a properly tapped and 
graded sample of the former tested by a large manufacturing firm 
to ascertain its value and its chance of competing in the open 
market with gum from the Sudan and elsewhere. The information 
obtained by the two native gum inspectors who were sent to the 
Sudan for training has been placed on record and has been put 
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into a form enabling it to be imparted with the least difficulty to 
gum tappers, collectors and traders. 

Arrangements have been made to have a test made of the com- 
mercial value of the nut of the Ye’eb tree (Cordeauxia edulis) 
which grows in the south-eastern part of the Protectorate. Some- 
what similar to the almond, it is edible and is stated to be very 
nutritious. 

Comparative yearly returns for the quantity exported are given 
under the heading ‘‘ Exports’’. The figures, however, include 
all varieties, no distinction being made either as to quantity or 
value between true gums (acacia senegal, arabica) and gum-resins. 
Though such a distinction, from the point of view of encourage- 
ment of production and trade, is greatly to be recommended, un- 
fortunately under present conditions—absence of grading, absence 
of any local marketing centre, etc.—it is scarcely practicable. 


The arrangements now being made, including the establishment 
of a trading post at which all locally-produced gum will be sold, 
will greatly improve the position. 


In 1931, 11,880 cwt. of gum were exported, valued for Customs 
duty at £13,726. 


In 1932, 16,669 cwt. were exported, valued for Customs duty * 
at £10,489. 


A satisfactory feature of the crop season has been the complete 
absence of locust swarms from all the agricultural areas. 


Minerals. 


There has been no opportunity for an independent mineral 
survey during the year. 


A scheme for the land-survey of the gum and gum-resin areas 
in the eastern part of the Protectorate was drawn up so that the 
survey might be carried on over a term of years as accurately and 
expeditiously as possible. 


Towards the end of the year, an economic mineral reconnaissance 
survey was carried out for the Boundary Commission along the 
projected boundary from Buramo westwards to Biyo Anot, the pro- 
visional south-west corner point of the Protectorate. A report on 
this survey is in course of preparation, but it may be stated here that, 
though a few interesting geological features were discovered no 
mineral of economic importance was met with in the area examined. 


The pumping plamt on the bore-hole put down at Sillil under the 
water-boring scheme has continued to give satisfaction. On com- 
pletion of the hole—depth 251 feet—the whole of the drilling plant 
was transferred to the plateau country, and drilling was subse- 
quently carried on throughout the year (with unavoidable delays) 
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in the Haud portion of the Hargeisa and Burao Districts. The rocks 
of the area drilled in comprise a succession of eocene limestones, 
shales, and marls. By the end of the year four holes had been 
drilled to depths between 410 feet and 310 feet, but though in 
one site a possible water-bearing gravelly sand was penetrated, and 
though the sites chosen have been physiographically suitable, the 
holes have proved to be dry. Boring will shortly be carried out 
under different geological conditions. 


Veterinary. 


During the year the rinderpest outbreak was completely eradi- 
cated and the country was declared free of this disease. Pleuro- 
pneumonia-contagiosa is now confined to one small focus in one 
herd brought in from Abyssinia. No outbreaks have been reported 
in the country during 1932. Surra has been completely eradicated 
in the Somaliland Camel Corps. Treatment amongst native-owned 
camels has been extensive and it is hoped to have complete control 
of this disease in the near future. 


A serious and widely distributed outbreak of African horse-sick- 
ness occurred during the year—the most serious outbreak for a 
number of years. A new and experimental line of treatment was 
adopted, purely empirical, and results were such as to encourage 
further trial and investigation. 


Fisheries. 


Although tropical fish of every variety,.such as shark, great and 
small rays, baracuda and other sphyraenae, durab or wolf herring, 
dolphins, sea perches, sword fish, rock cod, different species of 
sardinella, tunny, mullets, horse mackerel, king fish, crawfish, and 
béche-de-mer (trepang) are abundant, yet the few natives engaged 
in the fishery industry use only a handline with a single hook for 
trolling and bottom fishing and a light casting net to obtain bait. 
There is no co-operation between them and they sail out in their 
canoes to the fishing grounds only when dire necessity compels 
them. If one is exceptionally successful and realizes a substantial 
profit, he ceases to labour for as many days as it would have taken 
him to accumulate this sum from his average daily earnings. 
Consequently, the local supply of fish vended in the towns is 
considerably less than the actual demand. A-few passing shark- 
fishing dhows, manned by Arabs, Sudanese, and Dankalis, 
occasionally stop at the ports to net sharks in the harbour and in 
the deep sea. After completing the operation of salting the fins 
for the Chinese market and the flesh for the consumption of their 
countrymen, and extracting the ‘‘ seefa’’ or liver oil which is 
used for caulking native craft, they resume their voyage. 


Since foreign dhows have been excluded from fishing within the 
French and Italian territorial waters, a number of native smacks 
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have been withdrawn from the mother-of-pearl and trochee shell 
fisheries. Within the limit to which the divers are now restricted, 
they cannot collect a sufficient quantity to realize a profit. Although 
the gamble of obtaining a valuable gem after opening thousands of 
mother-of-pearl shells always will be an incentive to engage in the 
industry, yet it is from the sale of the empty shells that the divers 
derive their maintenance. 


CHAPTER VII. 


COMMERCE. 


Sea Customs. 


The value of the Protectorate sea-borne trade during the year 
1932 was Rs. 62,19,857 contrasted with Rs. 68,09,491 in 1931. 
The following comparative table shows the value of the imports 
and exports, excluding specie, during the last five years :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1928 ... 82,51,443 75 ,26 270 1,57,77,713 
1929 w+ 62,75 ,587 31 84,893 94,60,480 
1930 ... 49,27,166 33,47,095 82,74,261 
1931 .. 41,385,189 26 74,352 68,09,491 
1932 ..- 40,77,827 21,42,030 62,19,857 
Imports. 


The import trade during 1932, excluding specie to the value of 
Rs. 10,645, was distributed in the following proportions between 
the four Protectorate ports :— 

















Percentage. 
Port. Amount. 
1928. 1929. | 1930. 1931 | 1982. 
Rs. 
Berbera «| 31,61,737 62-1 71-8 81-1 79°4 77-5 
Bulhar* af — 3-6 4-8 1-5 5 = 
Zeilah... mys 5,15,407 30-2 18-7 13-4 15+2 12-6 
Makhir Coast... 4,00,683 | 4-1 4-7 4-0 4:9 9-9 
J | 








* Bulhar was closed as a Customs port in May, 1931. 
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The following were the articles which principally contributed 
to the total value of the import trade :— 


Country of 
Article. Origin. Unit. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 
American America via Yds. 9,750 38,410 18,150 12,750 — 
Grey Aden. 
Sheeting. 


China Grey China via ” _ _ —_ 27,450 _ 
Sheeting. Aden. 
JapanGrey Japan via - 2,161,230 1,546,265 2,720,773 2,312,752 1,939,687 
Sheeting. Aden. 


Indian India via s _ 52,500 _ _ - 
Grey Aden. 

Sheeting. 

Long Cloth Manchester » 1,036,510 1,071,248 1,430,910 1,060,017 930,468 
(Man- via Aden. 

chester) 


Long Cloth Japan via S. _ 
(Japanese). Aden. 
Dates ... Persian Gulf Cwt. 121,592 51,395 45,445 65,276 81,588 
via Aden. 


Rice ... India via Aden ,, 208,462 183,686 127,944 112,034 100,182 


England, Java, ,, 69.612 43,823 21,127 50,384 54,267 
Mauritius, 

Trieste, and 

Russia via 

Aden. 


Sugar 


Exports. 


The export trade, excluding specie to the value of Rs. 56,175, 
amounted to Rs. 21,42,030, amd was distributed in the following 














proportions between the four Protectorate ports :— 
Percentage. 
Port. Amount. 
1928. 1929. 1980. | 1981. | 1982. 
Rs. 
Berbera oe 15,05,278 57-9 61-3 72-0 72-1 70°3 
Bulhar* ee — 1465 6-9 +1 “1 = 
Zeilah ... oes 4,62,944 | 34°3 25°6 22°3 20-1 21-6 
Makhir Coast... 1,73,808 | 8-3 6-2 5-6 77 8-1 








* Bulhar was closed as a Customs port in May, 1931 





= = 109,800 297,086, 


Sk 


Gh 
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The following were the main indigenous products shipped from 


the Protectorate :— 


Country of 
Article. destination. Unit. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Bullocks... Aden andSuez Nos. 877 563 2,102 
Sheep and A few to ,, 74,543 60,079 76,127 
Goats. Mukalla and 
Suez but 
majority 
to Aden. 
Skins Europe, 3,773,940 981,428 810,131 
(sheep America 
and via Aden. 
goats). 
Hides... do. Cwt. 2,404 2,832 71 
Gums and Europe, ” 14,678 16,759 13,261 
Aden. 
Ghee ... Aden eee ces, 1,168 1,059 5,745 


Land Customs. 
Zeilah. 


1931. 
857 
104,682 


997,221 


37 
11,880 


7,247 


1932. 
756 
136,497 


1,079,796 


The statistics of the Land Customs Station for the years 1928-32 


are as under :— 


IMPORTS. 
Item. Unit. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Millet (Sorghum) ... Cwt. ... 874 _ 1 
Wheat eee wo wee 8} _ _ 
Exports. 
Horses ae «+ Nos. ... 15 6 3 
Camels aes ag kas see 138 207 198 
Donkeys aie aieihes es ee 2 2 15 
Cattle... fos acs “5p ae 759 1,554 1,807 
Sheep and Goats... ,, oa 7,675 6,341 9,853 
Salt ... 23% «+ Cwt. ... 14,736 7,470 8,356 
Salt. 


1931. 
25 


467 
17,914 
1,909 


275 
20,737 
39,219 


The following table shows the working of the Zeilah salt industry 


for the period from 1928 to 1932 :— 
Quantity Exported. 


Year. By land. By sea. 

Cut. Cut. 
1928 ine ... 14,786 18 ,822 
1929 a w.  7,470 54,528 
1930 5 ... 8,856 12,282 
1931 eH .. 1,909 398 


1932 a «. 89,219 845 


Total. 
Cut. 


33,558 
61,998 
20,638 

2,307 
40,064 
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The marked decrease for 1931 was due to the monopoly which 
was granted to the Company owning the Jibuti Salt Works (French 
Somaliland). 


In 1932 considerable quantities of salt were supplied to Abyssinia 
and the increased exports by land were due to this cause. 


Hargeisa and Buramo. 


At Hargeisa, duty amounting to Rs. 162-11-0 was collected on 
868 akaras or bundles of kat (katha edulis) imported from Abyssinia, 
and at Buramo differential duty to the amount of Rs. 118-5-0 was 
paid on goods originally imported by sea. In 1931 the correspond- 
ing items were Rs. 250-2-0 (1,250 akaras) and Rs. 26-6-0. 


Transit Trade. 


Customs duty at the rate of 1 per cent. ad valorem is levied on 
merchandise in transit between the Protectorate and Abyssinia. 
The value of goods imported and exported since 1928 was :— 


Rs. 
1928 a wo a ned ae, re 13,89 ,665 
1929 fe fe: ae ae 3a i 10,78,879 
1930 see sxe ye = ae ass 15,71,792 
1931 ee bes we Le wus 12,42 ,200 
1932 he me aed ees we ae. 10,77 ,347 





CHAPTER VIII. 
‘WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The few Somalis who work for their living are employed either as 
coolies, clerks, and subordinates in Government Departments, or 
as personal servants. The approximate wages of the various types 
are :— 

Coolies, 8 annas a day (8 hours). 
Clerks, Rs.40 to Rs.350 a month (according to grade). 
Personal servants, Rs.15 to Rs.45 a month. 


The staple food of the Somali in Government or private employ 
is a daily ration composed of 1 Ib. rice, $ Ib. dates, and 2 ounces 
of ghee, the value of which is usually about 3 annas. 


The average cost of living for Europeans is about Rs.5 (7s. 6d.) 
a head per diem for a married couple. For one adult the cost would 
be relatively higher. The figure given does not include servants’ 
wages, cost of entertaining, or club expenses. 
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EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


There have been indications during the last few years that the 
instinctive opposition of thé Somalis to secular education for their 
children is losing strength. There is certainly strong competition 
among the more enlightened to secure places for their sons in the 
Gordon College at Khartoum, amd petitions have been received 
for increased facilities for education. It is, however, character- 
istic of the Somali mentality that the scheme, commenced in 1930, 
and referred to in the previous report, has been productive, so far, 
of very meagre results. This scheme required the co-operation of 
the Somalis, but, although the monetary grants to certain Koranic 
schools were received with some enthusiasm, little effort was made 
by them to apply the fumds seriously for the furtherance of 
education. 


There are five Somali boys being educated at Gordon College, 
Khartoum, at Government expense, two of whom are being trained 
as Kadis. There is a small Government elementary school in Ber- 
bera attended by Somali, Arab, and Indian children. 


There are no welfare institutions in British Somaliland. 


Recreation. 


There are primitive golf courses at most stations in the Pro- 
tectorate, and tennis is played at all stations. There are cricket 
pitches at Berbera, Burao and Sheikh which are used when sufficient 
enthusiasts are gathered together. The greatest activity in this 
direction occurs on the rare occasions when the Protectorate is 
visited by one of His Majesty’s ships. 


The Somali is a very fine natural athlete and takes eagerly to 
cricket, football and hockey. A cricket match between two Somali 
sides provides a most amusing spectacle. There is occasionally a 
side-stake of a sheep or two and the greatest keenness results. An 
unfortunate batsman may have to face a fast bowler (or rather 
“‘ thrower ’’) with whom he may have some small private feud, 
and the result is sometimes some enthusiastic leg theory or ‘‘ body- 
line bowling ’’. Indeed the side winning the toss invariably bats 
first in order that they may have the last ‘‘ throw’. At hockey, 
as in cricket; the Somali is a great individualist and much training 
is needed to attain combination. Both games call for strict umpir- 
ing. The Police and Somaliland Camel Corps both field very good 
hockey teams, as also do the towns of Berbera, Burao and Sheikh. 

Polo is played by the Camel Corps, and riding is a popular pas- 
time with most Europeans in the country. Wart-hog abound in 
places, and opportumities for pig-sticking are plentiful, while the 
big and small game of the country provide good sport. 
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CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 
There is a weekly service from Aden, which is worked by local 
contract, the ships connecting at Aden with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s outward and homeward sail- 


ing ships. 
The following is a comparative table of the steam and motor 
vessels and country craft shipping which entered and cleared from 


the Protectorate ports during the last five years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. 
Entered ... 740 87,065 909 85,498 510 59,327 581 72,673 694 51,923 
Cleared as. 722 85,936 926 85,125 504 60,091 543 70,428 660 50,829 
Roads. 


No railways have been constructed in the Protectorate but there 
are 950 miles of motorable roads and tracks—divided into trunk 
roads and district roads, the former under the supervision of the 
Public Works Department and the latter maintained by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners. These are suitable for general traffic and 
mechanical transport of medium weight. 

The arterial roads of the Protectorate are :— 

(1) Berbera—Sheikh—Burao—Ainabo—Adad—El Afweina 
—Erigavo—Baran. 

(2) Berbera—Hargeisa—Nabadid—Buramo. 

(3) Burao—Oadweina—Hargeisa. 

(4) Zeilah—Loyi (French Frontier). 

(5) Zeilah—Arahales. 





The mileage of the various roads is as follows :— Miles. 
Berbera—Dubar na ee iv et ae 7 
Berbera—Upper Sheikh a ee ea ae 50 
Sheikh—Burao ses oot ee Ges ies 38 
Burao—Ainabo wos en ies ae Fed 81 
Ainabo—Adad ae ae 26 a +s 52 
Adad—E] Afweina ... ne ae oh, wee 47 
El Afweina—Erigavo ay ae ae bch 56 
Erigavo—Baran : is ie er te 108 
Berbera—Hargeisa ... soe a3 is 43 110 
Hargeisa—Buramo ... es 76 
Nabadid—Tug baa (Abyssinian Frontier) re 13 
Berbera—Bulhar F Bad 48 
Bulhar—Zeilah es ve ney 102 
Zeilah—Loyi (French Frontier ne ae £6 18 
Burao—Hargeisa 2 Bee iso A, 119 
Zeilah—Arahalas ee ae eee ee es 30 
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Motor Transport. 


The increase of traffic noticed during 1930 has been well main- 
tained between Berbera and Hargeisa, Berbera and Burao, and 
Burao and Erigavo. 


No improvement has been made in the introduction of British- 
made cars into the Protectorate by commercial firms. ‘This is due 
to the lack of agencies and the difficulty in obtaining motor car 
spare parts within the Protectorate or in Aden. 

Number of licensed private cars in the Protectorate 25 

Number of licensed commercial cars in the Protec- 
tectorate xt 34 

Number of licensed private ‘and commercial cars 
imported into the Protectorate during the current 


year. 
Private cars bee fa a “ ee 6 
Commercial cars ... , we as 3 


Number of private and unaseaal cars whose 
licences have not been renewed during the 
current year. 

Private cars le uae Ae ve ay 3 
Commercial cars ... ao ae aT aa 3 


The following statement shows the countries of origin of the 
licensed cars in the Protectorate :— 


British ... tes ea 9 
United States of “America and Canada way 2% 48 
French ... ‘ 5 aon on 2 


The number ef. Government licensed cars is :— 
25 ewt. Morris commercial 
Morris Oxford (His Majesty’s Commissioner’ 8 car) 
Ford box car. me 
Morris six wheelers (Water- Boring Party) .. 


wr 


The total mileage of the Government motor transport in 1932 


was :— 
Miles. 


25 cwt. Morris commercial ... ee ce .. 40,968 


The comparative cost per ton mile by Morris commercial and 
camel is :— 


Annas 
Morris commercial aa eed see 435 5.8 
Camel Lye as ee a rp aa we AB 


The above figures do not include fourteen 30 cwt. Ford trucks 
which form the transport of the Mechanized Company of the 
Somaliland Camel Corps, nor the mechanical transport used by the 
British Somaliland Ethiopia Boundary Commission. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 


The headquarters of the Posts and Telegraphs Department are 
at Berbera. 


The revenue and expenditure of the Department in respect of 
the last five years was as follows :— 


1932. 1931. 1930. 1929. 1928." 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue aes 1,367 1,394 1,627 1,833 2,360 
Expenditure ... 8,136 8,847 8,889 8,519 8,281 


The Indian Post Office Act, 1898, was applied to British 
Somaliland by am order of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs dated 9th March, 1903, and the Protectorate 
Post Office was transferred from the Indian Administration and con- 
stituted under the above authority on the 1st June, 1903, the 
Protectorate becoming a member of the International Postal Union. 


The operations against the Dervishes in 1903 necessitated the 
establishment of a number of Field Post Offices, the mails being 
carried by runners and camel riders. This system was maintained 
till 1925 for the conveyance of mails between the administrative 
stations in the interior and, in the absence of railways and motor 
cars, proved generally a cheap, reliable, and comparatively speedy 
service. 

In 1925, a weekly motor car mail service was inaugurated, con- 
necting Berbera, Sheikh, Burao, and Hargeisa. Other places are 
still served by mail runners. 


Direct mails, which are exchanged weekly with London, Aden, 
and Bombay, are carried by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company’s mail steamers, regular connexions with 
which are made by local contract steamers between Aden and 
Berbera. Letters to and from the United Kingdom are delivered 
within from 12 to 14 days. 


The following are the denominations of postage stamps on sale 
in the Protectorate :— 

Annas, $, 1, 2, 23, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12. 
Rupees, 1, 2, 3, 5. 

The issue and payment of British postal orders was introduced 
in January, 1905, and during the same year arrangements were 
made with the British and Indian Post Offices for a direct exchange 
of money orders. In 1907, the cash on delivery and insurance of 
parcels, and the value payable and insurance of parcels, etc., 
services were introduced with Great Britain and India including 
Aden, and in the following year the insured letter service to Great 
Britain was commenced. The insured box service with Great 
Britain and certain other countries was introduced in 1926. The 
direct exchange of money orders with the Kenya and Uganda 
Administration, which had been introduced in 1910, was suspended 
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in 1921 on account of exchange difficulties. Money orders to and 
from the East African Dependencies are exchanged through the 
intermediary of the Aden Post Office. 

The present telegraph admimistration is the result of expansion 
and improvement of the military telegraphs used in connexion 
with the operations of the Somaliland Field Force in 1903 and 
subsequently, with the addition of wireless telegraphy. 

A telegraph line now connects Berbera with Sheikh and Burao, 
which are also served by telephone. 

Wireless stations (1 kilowatt) are now in operation at Berbera, 
Burao, Erigavo, Hargeisa, Buramo, and Zeilah. For financial 
reasons the latter was closed in February, 1932. 

All stations are open to the public for inland and foreign tele- 
graph traffic. The charges on foreign telegrams were increased 
in February, 1932. 

The charges are :— 

7 anmas per word from any Protectorate station to Aden, 
plus 10 annas for twenty words and 5 annas for every additional 
ten words. 

2 annas per word to any station within the Protectorate. 

Rs.2-4-0* per word to the United Kingdom. 

Rs.1-10-0* per word to India. 


In April, 1927, a wireless receiving apparatus for the reception 
of the British Official News Service transmitted from Rugby was 
installed and has given satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Banking. 

There are no banks established in the Protectorate, but a branch 
of the commercial firm of Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers, 
Bombay, accepts deposits from private individuals, cashes cheques 
drawn on them, and arranges the transfer of funds to the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere through a branch of the firm at Aden. 

The Government Savings Bank continues to gain ground. The 
rate of interest paid remains at 24 per cent. and depositors from 
all classes of the community are taking advantage of the facilities 
offered. 


Currency. 


The monetary unit is the Government of India rupee at one 
shilling and sixpence. Rupees are legal tender for the payment of 
any amount and Government of India subsidiary coinage is legal 
tender for the payment of surns not in excess of five rupees. India 
Government Currency Notes are in circulation. 





* Half this rate is charged for deferred telegrams. 
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Weights and Measures. 
The Imperial standard of weights and measures is in force. The 
Indian and Somali traders also use certain of the weights and 
measures in force in British India. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


A general building programme was carried out at all the more 
important stations in the Protectorate. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


There is no Judicial or Legal Department in the Protectorate. 
The Criminal Courts consist of the Protectorate Court, District 
Courts of the first class, and District Courts of the second class. 
The Commissioner and Secretary to the Government are the 
judges of the Protectorate Court. District Courts of the first 
class are held by District Officers and such other officers as the 
Commissioner may so empower. District Courts of the second class 
are held by those officers so empowered by the Commissioner. The 
District Courts are empowered by law to try all cases in which 
natives are parties except for sedition, treason or murder. Cases 
beyond the jurisdiction of the District Courts, or possessing features 
which make a trial by the Protectorate Count desirable, are com- 
mitted by the District Court for trial by the Protectorate Court. 
In cases where appeals lie from judgments of District Courts, the 
appeal is to the Protectorate Court of Appeal, which is the final 
Appellate Court in the Protectorate. 


The law of the Protectorate is :— 

(a) Coded law, i.e., the Indian Penal Code as applied by the 
Somaliland Administration of Criminal Justice Ordinance 
(Chapter 4 of the Revised Edition of the Laws), and local 
Ordinances. 

(b) Tribal custom based on Mohammedan law. 


A stricter legal control is now exercised. In past years, 
murder and homicide among the natives have been dealt with under 
tribal customs, but such crimes are now tried by the Criminal 
Courts. The infliction of the death penalty in particularly 
aggravated cases has not been without its effect upon native 
thought; and as the Somali realizes that the death penalty may 
follow conviction for murder, he will doubtless, as time goes on, 
modify his characteristic light-hearted outlook on the sanctity of 
human life. 
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In addition to Criminal and Civil cases under (a) tribal cases 
are investigated and judged by District Courts under a mixture of 
tribal custom, Mohammedan law and Indian law. This work 
forms the great bulk of the District Officers’ work as the Somali’s 
inherent love of litigation and refusal to accept any decision except 
from the highest court of appeal leads to much work of a trivial 
nature which, if neglected, may result in intertribal fighting. The 
Kadis deal with cases falling entirely under Mohammedan law and 
Courts of Akils or Elders have been set up to deal with the less 
important and contentious of tribal cases. 


Crime. 


Seven convictions for murder were recorded in 1932 as against 
two in 1931 ; two persons were sentenced to death and the remainder 
to various terms of imprisonment. There was a considerable in- 
crease in the number of convictions for offences against the person— 
484 compared with 186 in the preceding year. While convictions 
for offences against property rose from 141 to 208, other crimes 
diminished from 567 to 432. The number of dia cases (i.e., inter- 
tribal killings settled according to tribal custom) was 23, thirteen 
less than in 1931. 

Police. 

The Somaliland Civil Police are constituted under the Somali- 
land Civil Police Ordinance. The force is under the control of 
the Commissioner and has an establishment of five European 
officers, four Somali officers, and some 550 other ranks. Rank and 
file in stations other than Berbera are under charge of District 
Officers. 

Garrison duties are carried out by the force at Berbera, Erigavo, 
Zeilah, and Buramo. The police are liable to serve as a military 
force when called upon by the Commissioner to discharge military 
duties. 

The musketry of the force is of a high standard. In 1980 their 
team secured second place in the annual competition for the East 
and West African Police Shooting Cup. In 1931 they followed up 
their success by winning the Cup with a score of 631 out of a 
possible 672. 

Prisons. 

The established prisons in the Protectorate are the Central Prison 
in Berbera and five District Prisons at Zeilah, Burao, Hargeisa, 
Buramo, and Erigavo. 

The Central Prison accommodates all convicts sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment exceeding six months in addition to all prisoners 
convicted in the Berbera District. 

The District Prisons accommodate prisoners convicted within 
Districts who are sentenced to imprisonment for six months or less. 
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In 1930 the Commandant of Police was appointed Director of 
Prisons with powers of inspection of all prisons in the Protectorate, 
and further with power to appoint a European officer, subject to 
the approval of the Commissioner, to be in responsible charge of the 
Berbera Prison for the purpose of carrying out the regulations made 
under the Prison Discipline Ordinance, 1918. ‘The administration 
of District Prisons remained in the hands of District Officers. 

The Central Prison occupies am area of some 6,700 square yards, 
the whole being surrounded by a stone wall from 11 to 17 feet high. 
Accommodation is provided for male, female, and juvenile con- 
victs. In addition to the usual wards and cells, the prison is 
equipped with a dispensary, two sick wards capable of accommodat- 
ing four lying-in cases, a workshop, amd the usual offices. The 
prison is lighted by electricity. 

Committals to the Central Prison during 1931, as compared with 
the two preceding years, were as follows :— 

For want For penal 


Year. of bail imprison- 
or for debt. ment. 
1932 a ve ots 255 Bes 7 895 
1931 on oes Be es eis 14 221 
1930 eb ia 12 178 


The bulk of the labour provided by the prisoners is unskilled, 
and is used on work of public utility such as road making, quarry- 
ing stones, watering trees in Government grounds, etc. 

A certain amount of skilled labour is carried out in the Central 
Prison where long-sentence prisoners are taught to manufacture 
and repair articles of use to other departments. The manvufac- 
ture of cane furniture for the Public Works Department is the main 
industry. 

The trade classes for carpenters and masons instituted in 1928 
still continue to be most successful and the numbers attending these 
classes have been increased. The instructors are skilled artisans 
employed by the Public Works Department. ' 

Section 2 of the Administration of Criminal Justice (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1931, provides that no young person under the age of 
16 years shall be sentenced to imprisonment if the court considers 
that suitable punishment can be imposed in some other way by 
placing on probation, or fine or corporal punishment, or com- 
mittal to a place of detention, or otherwise. Local conditions 
would not permit of the institution of a regular probation system. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LEGISLATION. 
Twenty Ordinances were enacted during 1932. 
The Game Preservation (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 1 of 1932) 
was passed to prevent the hunting of animals from motor vehicles 
or aeroplanes. 
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The Alcoholic Liquors (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 3 of 1932), 
and the Customs (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 4 of 1932) give 
effect to the principle of preference for produce of the British 
Empire. 

The Administrative Officers (Change of Titles) Ordinance (No. 
16 of 1932) was passed to avoid the possibility of confusion which 
might have arisen from referring to the officer administering the 
Government, and to District Commissioners, as ‘‘ Commission- 
ers ’’. Administrative Officers are now styled District Officers or- 
Assistant District Officers. 


Somaliland Order in Council, 1932. 


This Order in Council amends the Principal Order in Council 
by constituting the office of Commissioner and Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Factory, éc., Legislation. 

There is no factory legislation in the Protectorate nor any legis- 
lative provision for sickness, old age, etc. 

Compensation for accidents is provided for under the Employers: 
Liability Ordinance (Chapter 60 of the Revised Edition of the. 
Laws). 


CHAPTER XV. 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The finances of the Protectorate continue to be seriously affected: 
by the general trade depression. No new forms of revenue taxation 
have been introduced during the year although the principle of 
Preferential tariffs has been adopted in favour of Empire goods. 
A small increase in Customs revenue as compared with 1931, has. 
resulted. 


Revenue. 


The revenue from all sources amounted to £102,894, an increase of 
£1,001 as compared with the previous year. The following table 
shows the principal sources of revenue for the years 1928-32. 


Licences Court Fees 
Customs. and and Government Other. Total. 

Taxes. Services. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

1928... 121,875 22,151 9,997 3,464 157,487 
1929... 79,677 12,201 9,306 4,697 105,781 
1930... 73,290 18,205 9,000 9,809* 105,304 
1931... 63,347 14,484 11,585 12,477* 101,893 
1932... 63,740 15,055 14,131 9,968* 102,894 





* Includes receipts from the Colonial Development Fund amounting to £4,300 im 
1930, £9,052 in 1931, and £4,128 in 1932. 


t 
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Public Debt. 


The net sum due by the Protectorate to the Imperial Treasury 
on 31st December, 1932, was £217,250. This sum represents the 
total of loans-in-aid of civil expenditure for the period 1931-32. 
The loan-in-aid received in 1982 was £16,000. Loans-in-aid are 
subject to repayment with interest as and when the finances of 
the Protectorate permit. No repayment has yet been made. 

In addition to the loan-in-aid, the Protectorate is in receipt of 
an annual free grant in aid of military expenditure. The grant 
paid in 1932 was £42,000, and the total sum granted since Ist 
April, 1921, is £631,000. 


Expenditure. 


The total expenditure for the year amounted to £156,240 and 
the following table shows the expenditure for the years 1928-32. 


Civil. Military. Total. 

£ £ £ 
1928 ... wes 185,003 63 ,625 198,628 
1929 ... Yee 152,614 54,453 207 ,067 
1930 ... fe 144,443* 54,583 199,027 
1931 ... weld 135 ,671* 50,091 185,762 
1932 ... Ate 109,328* 46,912 156,240 


A saving of approximately £23,000 as compared with the previous 
year, was made in the civil expenditure for 1932. This was due to 
the suspension of extraordinary works normally carried out by the 
Public Works Department, and to an all round reduction in Depart- 
mental expenditure in the interests of economy. The reduction 
in expenditure was also assisted by a further fall in the prices of 
commodities. 


The saving of approximately £3,000 upon the military expendi- 
ture was made possible by the reorganization and partial mechani- 
zation of the Somaliland Camel Corps which was carried through 
during the year. 


Colonial Development Fund. 


The grant of £19,000 which was approved in 1930 for a scheme 
of water-boring in the Protectorate was increased during the year 
by a further grant of £2,500, to provide for an extension of the 
scheme for another year. 





* Includes expenditure from Colonial Development Fund grants amounting 
to £6,449 in 1930, £6,878 in 1931, and £3,838 in 1932. 
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The amounts received from the Fund and expended in the period 
1930-32 have been as follows :— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 


& £ 
1930 ... 53 wi ae vee 4,300 6,449 
1931 ... a ee tee a3 9,052 6,878 
1932 ... oF ie oe is 4,128 3,838 


£17,480 £17,165 





Financial Position on 31st December, 1932. 


The surplus of revenue over expenditure amounted to £37,677 
as follows :— 














£& 
‘Surplus on Ist January, 1932 ... es ae 33,028 
Revenue :— & 
Civil ae ved ae 102,490 
Military... hed Se 404 
Loan/Grant ae i 58,000 160,894 
193,917 
Expenditure :— £ 
Civil Me ee wwe 109,328 
Military ... 0%... o 46,912 156 ,240 
Surplus at 81st December, 1932 ... os 37,677 
193,917 


Customs Doris. 
Authority -—The Customs Ordinance (Chapter 44, Revised 
Edition of the Laws) and amending Ordinances 1930 to 1932. 
The Alccholic Liquors Ordinance (Chapter 29, Revised 
Edition of the Laws) and amending Ordinances 1932. 
The Customs duties are classified under two heads :— 
(a) Specific Duties. 
(b) Ad Valorem Duties. 
The value at which ad valorem duty is assessed is :— 


(a) in accordance with the tariff which is approved yearly 
on Ist April by His Excellency the Commissioner and which 
is open for inspection at each Customs House. 
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(b) Where no provision is made in the tariff— 


(i) in the case of imports, the wholesale cash price, 
less trade discount for which goods of the like kind and 


quality are sold, or are 


capable of being sold, at the time 


and place of importation, without any abatement or de- 
duction except the amount of the duties payable on the 
importation thereof; and 

(ii) in the case of exports, the prevailing market price 
at the port of exportation as ascertained monthly by the 
Chief of Customs or as manifested on exporters’ invoices. 


TARIFF. 


Specific Duties :— 


Imports :— 


Alcoholic liquors 

Rice, per 168 lb. 
Sugar, per 28 lb. 
Dates, per 168 lb. 


Grey sheeting, per 750 yard: 
White long cloth, per 40 yards 
Matches per standard box ... 
Matches per large box 


Ad valorem Duties :— 


Rice (certain varieties), 


building materials, mats. 
matting and native 
pottery, naphthaline, 
fresh, dried and _pre- 
served fruit and vege- 
tables, preserved provi- 
sions and articles of 
European attire 


live .stock and all other 


goods, with certain ex- 
ceptions oe ror 


Exports :— 
Live stock and local pro- 


duce with certain ex- 
ceptions vs 


Ordinary Preferential 
Rate. Rate. 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a, p. 
13 3 0 122 0 0 
212 0 2 8 0 
014 0 012 0 
112 0 00 0 
770 0 50 0 0 
5 8 0 400 
00 4 0 0 3 
008 006 
20 per cent. 10 per cent. 
25 per cent. 15 per cent. 


| 10 per cent. 


The preferential rates are extended to articles produced or manu- 


factured in amd consigned from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the Dominions, the Colonies and 
Protectorates, except the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the Mandated 
Territories except Palestine, and India. 
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The following are the Customs Ports amd Frontier Customs 
Stations at which the above import and export duties are in 
force :— 


Customs Ports :— 
Berbera, Zeilah, Las Khoreh, Heis, and Elayu. 


Frontier Customs Stations :— 
Zeilah, Elayu, Hargeisa, and Buramo (goods in transit only). 
Subject to certain exceptions, a rebate of half of the Protectorate 
rates is allowed on all goods, having their origin within the admin- 
istrative District of Zeilah, exported from Zeilah, and two-thirds 
on all goods imported at Zeilah for consumption within the adminis- 
trative District of Zeilah. 


Transit Rates :— 


The value of all goods in transit shall be the wholesale cash 
price, less trade discount, for which goods of the like kind are sold 
or are capable of being sold at the time and place of importation 
without any abatement or deduction except the amount of the 
duties payable on the importation thereof. 


Transit Rates on Goods in Transit :— 
On all goods pei in transit to 


Abyssinia... ... 1 per cent. ad valorem 
On all goods camera in teeasit 
from Abyssinia ... .. 1 per cent. ad valorem 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lands and Survey. 


All land in the Protectorate except in proclaimed townships 
may be said to be vested in the Somali tribe. Outside the townships 
no individual title to land is recognized (except in the case of a few 
small religious settlements) nor is any sectional title to any par- 
ticular area recognized as giving any particular section of the tribe 
an exclusive right to that area. It is the habit of certain sections 
always to graze in the same area and this in practice gives them 
@ prescriptive title to that area, but theoretically and legally indi- 
viduals of other sections have the right to enter such areas and use 
the grazing as necessity dictates. In the western part of the Pro- 
tectorate, where large areas of ground are under cultivation, the 
tribal title has been restricted to the extent that the right of 
individual cultivators to the enjoyment of the area cultivated is 
recognized, but only so long as effective cultivation is continued. 
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Government has taken powers to expropriate land for public 
purposes, on payment of compensation for damage done thereby to 
an individual or section. Land so expropriated becomes Crown 
Land. 

The township areas are divided into two classes :— 

(a) Old-established towns on the coast, such as Berbera and 
Zeilah ; and 
(b) Recently-established towns in the interior. 


In class (a), the matter has been allowed to remain undefined. 
In practice, disputes as to ownership seldom arise. 


In class (b), Government has introduced legislation to give to 
individuals a valid title to ground. All townships are of such recent 
growth that, except in five small plots in Hargeisa, no claim to free- 
hold has been established, and leases or temporary occupation 
licences have been given to such of the present occupiers as wish 
to secure a legal title to their land. 


Rainfall. 

The comparatively small rains in the early part of the year made 
grazing somewhat poor and measures to meet a possible drought 
were under consideration. Happily the big rains did not disappoint, 
being well up to the average. 


Political Situation. 


Although on the whole the attitude to the Government of the 
tribes was fairly satisfactory, a most serious feature of the year was 
the frequent destruction by tribesmen of the pillars set up to mark 
the British Somaliland-Ethiopia Boundary. Much extra work was 
entailed in effecting repairs and fines were inflicted, under the 
Protecton of Boundary Pillars Ordinance, 1931, on the sections 
responsible, the Habr Yunis and Dolbahanta Ahamed Gerad in 
the Burao District, and the Ishaak in the Hargeisa District. 

Burao District.—JAt the beginning of December the Dolbahanta 
rer Farah Hagar, rer Mohamed Egal, a powerful, wealthy, and 
recalcitrant sub-section, stood out against the seizure of stock, by 
order of the District Officer, from another sub-section of the rer 
Hagar. In the resulting affray an illaloe was killed and another 
wounded, 

No resentment was shown at the announcement of the new fire- 
arms regulations, and about 80 rifles were voluntarily registered 
between the date when the new regulations were promulgated and 
the end of the year. 

As regards inter-tribal relations, more than 15 cases of homicide 
were reported during the year. At one time the situation between 
the Mohamed Aboker and Musa Aboker, the two main divisions 
of the Habr Toljaala, was so tense as to necessitate their separation 
by an arbitrary line of demarcation, but at the end of the year 
the tension had relaxed and the restrictions of their movements 
were removed. 
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In February a danger of serious conflict between the Habr Yunis 
and Abyssinian Ogaden was averted by the prompt action of certain 
influential Burao akils, but at the beginning of December the 
Dolbahanta suffered at the hands of Italian irregulars and armed 
Mijertein. These incidents are now under investigation. 


Hargeisa District.—The only raid of any size by the Ogaden 
on the British Ishaak tribes took place in April. Most of the raided 
stock was returned by the raiders, who also paid blood-money for 
one Ishaak man killed. 


Ogaden—Ishaak Claims Conference.—This Conference, com- 
prising British and Ethiopiam delegates, was occupied for three 
months at Hargeisa settling claims between British Somalis and 
Ethiopian Somalis. A balance was struck, in favour of the British 
tribes, of 58,012 M.T. dollars. Much credit is due to Captain 
E. N. Park, M.C., the Senior British Delegate and District Officer, 
Hargeisa, for so successfully carrying out a difficult and delicate 
task. He was ably assisted by Mr. EH. Barry and Mr. A. T. Curle, 
Assistant District Officers. 

Erigavo District.—The general political situation was not quite 
so satisfactory as in 1931. Although the tribes of ths district do 
not graze in the vicinity of the Ethiopian border, they keep them- 
selves in touch with current events, amd uneasiness prevails, as in 
Burao and Hargeisa, at the demarcation of the boundary. 

Zeilah District.—A particularly peaceful year is recorded, with 
little crime and no political disturbance. 

British Somaliland-Ethiopia Boundary Commission,—The Ethio- 
pian section of the Commission reached Berbera via Jibuti and 
Zeilah early in January. After holding the first plenary meetings, 
the British and Ethiopian Sections moved to Hargeisa towards 
the end of the month. It was agreed that the intersection of 
44°R./9°N. should be substituted for Arran Arrhe as a boundary 
point, and, when this had been determined and marked, both 
Sections moved camp to Bohodle. 

The actual cutting of the boundary commenced on 16th March 
from a point just south of Bohodle, and shortly afterwards the 
headquarters of both Sections were moved to Burao. 

The British and Ethiopian Sections agreed to demarcate west- 
wards and eastwards respectively from this point. The Ethiopian 
Section reached the terminal point of the Anglo-Italian Commission 
at the intersection of 47°E./8°N., a distance of 784 kilometres on 
21st September, while the British Section reached the intersection 
of 44°H../9°N., a distance of 270 kilometres, on 15th October. 

This completed the demarcation of over half the total length 
of the boundary. The line is being marked by a series of numbered 
and intervisible stone cairns about 1,200 yards apart from each 
other spaced along a lane four metres wide cut through the bush. 
This lane is passable for motor transport. 
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In November the headquarters of the British and Ethiopian 
Sections were established at Buramo and Taffari Bar respectively, 
where they remained for the rest of the year. During this period, 
both Sections were occupied with political discussions and with 
trigonometrical and other reconnaissances of the western half of 
the boundary. 


Air survey methods are being employed for the preparation of 
the map of the boundary, and a flight of the Royal Air Force has 
accordingly been detached from the Aden Command to carry out 
the necessary air photography, ahead of the survey work and demar- 
cation. This was very nearly completed by the end of November; 
but a change of weather then occurred and further progress realised 
during December was very small. 


Governorship. 


In the early part of the year the designation of the officer ad- 
ministering the Government was changed from Governor to Com- 
missioner and Commander-in-Chief, and on the 18th June, Major 
A. S. Lawrance, C.M.G., D.S.0., Secretary to the Government, 
took the oaths of office on his appointment as His Majesty’s Com- 
missioner. He went on leave to England on the 31st October, and 
Major B. H. Horsley, D.S.0., O.B.E., M.C., assumed the adminis- 
tration of the Government. 

Mr. C. H. F. Plowman, O.B.E., Consul at Harar, was appointed 
Secretary to the Government, to date from the Ist January, 1933, 
though he will not take up his duties until the termination 
of his secondment to the British Somaliland-Ethiopia Boundary 
Commission. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Publications relating to British Somaliland. 


Laws of the Somaliland 
Protectorate — Revised 
Edition ... se 4 


Notices, Proclamations, 
Regulations and Rules 
in force on the 30th 
June, 1930 


Report on the Somaliland 
Agricultural and Geo- 
logical Department for 
1927 and 1928 


Somaliland Annual Geo- 
logical Report, 1929 ... 
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s. d. To be purchased from: 
The Treasurer, Berbera, and from 
the Crown Agents for 
00 Colonies, 
The Treasurer, Berbera, and from 
the Crown Agents for 
Colonies. 
00 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
5 0 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
20 


British Somaliland (Drake-Brockman), London, 1917. 
Somaliland (Hamilton), London, 1911. 
The Mad Mullah of Somaliland (Jardine), London, 1923. 
Sun, Sand and Somals (Rayne), London, 1921. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1980. (E.M.B. 38.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Changes in the Demand for Butter. (E.M.B. 39.) 1s. (18. 1d.), 
Report on Development of Agriculture in the Bahamas. (E.M.B. fy 7) 
8. (1s. 2d.). 
A Preliminary Report on an investigation into the Control of 
West Indian Insect Pests. (E.M.B. 42.) Is. (18. Bd.). 
Recent Advances in Pasture Management. (E.M.B. 43.) 1s. (1a. 2d.). 
Dairy Research. (E.M.B. 44.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Transport. and Storage of Bananas with special reference to Chilling. 
(E.M.B. 45.) 1s, (18. 2d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s, (2s. 2d.). 
Wool Quality: A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
£1 1s, (£1 1s. 94.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s, (18. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (18. 2d.). 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
: 2s, 6d. (28. 11d.). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Buiter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 1d.) 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) 1s, (18. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (18. 2d.). 
Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) le. (1s. 3d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1931, to May, 1932. (E.M.B:53.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.MLB. 54.) le, (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in parentheses include Postage. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 


The Kingdom of Tonga consists of three main groups of islands 
called respectively Tongatabu, Haapai, and Vavau, together with 


the outlying islands of Niuafoou, Niuatobutabu, and Tafahi. 


The main groups are situated between the 18th and 22nd degrees 
of South latitude and the 173rd and 176th degrees of West longitude, 


and extend over an area of approximately 250 square miles. 
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The islands consist of two parallel chains running north and 
south. The western chain is volcanic in formation and the eastern 
coralline. With the exception of Tofua and Falcon Islands the 
volcanos are dormant or extinct. 

The island of Niuatobutabu was discovered by the Dutch navi- 
gators Schouten and Lemaire in 1616. They did not visit the main 
groups. 

In 1643 Tongatabu was discovered by Tasman, and from that year 
until 1767, when Wallis anchored at Niuatobutabu, there was no 
contact with the outside world. Captain Cook visited Tongatabu 
and the Haapai group in 1773 and again in 1777, and named the 
islands the Friendly Islands. In 1789 Captain Bligh visited the 
Haapai group. It was in the waters of this group that the mutiny 
of the Bounty occurred. 

Niuafoou was discovered by Captain Edwards in H.M.S. Pandora 
in the year 1791. 

Contact with the outside world was now established. 


Climate. 


The climate of the Tongan group from May to November is good 
for the tropics. The thermometer rarely registers higher than 
80 degrees and the humidity during these months is, as a rule, 
relatively low. During the wet season, from December to April, 
the temperature rarely rises above 90 degrees, but the humidity, 
especially when the wind is northerly, is high. This season is trying 
for Europeans. The meteorological summary for the year is 
appended to this Report. 


History. 


The early history of Tonga is enshrouded in myth, and any 
attempt to reconstruct the past is based on the list of the Tui Tonga, 
the ancient kings. This list has been compiled by ethnologists and 
dates back to the 10th century. The extent of the dominions of 
these ancient kings is not clearly known, but there is evidence that 
they possessed overlordship over a vast area of Polynesia, whence 
they received tribute. The kingship was hereditary and the power 
of the Tui Tonga was absolute. About the 15th century, after the 
murder of a Tui Tonga, his successor, while retaining his sacred 
powers, divested himself of much of his executive authority, which 
he transferred to his brother whom he henceforth called the Tui 
Haatakalaua. At this time it may be said that there were two 
kings in Tonga, the spiritual and the temporal. About the middle of 
the 17th century the temporal king transferred his executive power 
to a brother, retaining for himself the presentation of offerings from’ 
his people. The new chief was called the Tui Kanokupolu, and 
succession to the title, though not hereditary, was kept within the 
family. From the date of the creation of the new title the powers 
of the Tui Tonga and the Tui Haatakalaua gradually passed into 
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the hands of the Tui Kanokupolu and in the middle of the 19th 
century, upon the death of the then Tui Tonga, the insignia of the 
ancient title of the Tui Tonga were conferred upon the Tui Kanoku- 
polu, King George I, the founder of the reigning dynasty. While 
the evolution of a sacred line of chiefs is not without historic parallel, 
the double delegation of powers renders difficult the true under- 
standing of the ancient Tongan polity. 


Evidence remains in modern Tonga of the power of the ancient 
kings in the form of the stone monuments which still exist. Chief 
of these is the Haamonga—a trilithon consisting of two large coral 
upright stones about 16 feet high, with a connecting stone, 19 feet 
long, laid horizontally across and mortised into the tops of the 
upright pieces, the visible parts of which are estimated to weight 
between 30 and 40 tons. It was probably erected about the 13th 
century. Tradition is not consistent as to the reason which im- 
pelled the then Tui Tonga to erect this monument, but it is evi- 
dentiary of an absolute power. Its state of preservation is excellent. 
Other evidence of the powers of the ancient kings is to be found in 
the langis, the royal burial grounds which still exist in Tonga. 
They consist of quadrilateral mounds, faced by huge blocks of stone, 
rising sometimes in terraces to a height of 20 feet. The stones are 
coral, of immense weight, and can only have been placed in position 
by the concerted labour of a large body of men skilled in the use of 
rollers and levers. The stones out of which the monuments were 
constructed were probably quarried from the coral reefs, though 
there is a strong traditionary evidence that many of them came 
from distant Polynesian islands. 

From the close of the 18th century the history of Tonga can be 
obtained from the chronicles of Europeans who visited the islands 
or from European missionary sources. - During the first half of the 
19th century the islands were the scene of civil wars. These were 
finally checked during the reign of King George I who had by 
conquest gathered all power into his own hands. He was finally 
proclaimed King in 1845. King George I came strongly under 
missionary influence and, though his rule was absolute, he determined 
to grant a Constitution, based on the English model, to the Tongans. 
This Constitution, granted over fifty years ago, has been from time 
to time amended, yet in essentials the present Constitution differs 
little from the original. King George died in 1893, at the age of 
ninety-six, after a memorable reign of nearly fifty years. He was 
the creator of modern Tonga. He was succeeded by his great- 
grandson, King George II. The present monarch, Queen Salote 
Tubou, succeeded to the throne on the death of her father King 
George Tubou II in 1918. 

A Protectorate was proclaimed over Tonga in 1900 and a British 
Agent appointed. 

The language of the group is Tongan, though the laws and 
Government Gazettes are published in both English and Tongan. 
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IIl.— GOVERNMENT. 


Under the Constitution of Tonga the Government is divided into 
three bodies, the Queen, Privy Council, and Cabinet ; the Legisla- 
tive Assembly ; and the Judiciary. The chief executive body is 
the Queen-in-Council, and executive decisions of lesser import are 
taken in Cabinet over which the Premier presides. The law-making 

‘power is vested in the Assembly which consists of the members of 
the Privy Council, seven nobles elected by their peers, and seven 
representatives elected by the people. Elections are held triennially. 
A limited law-making power is vested in the Privy Council; any 
legislation passed by the Executive is subject to review at the next 
meeting of the Legislature. At present the technical and financial 
departments are administered by European members of the Tongan 
civil service, and Tongan ministers control the other departments. 
The northern group of islands, Haapai and Vavau, together with the 
outlying islands, are administered by Tongan Governors who are 
members of, and responsible to, the Executive. Minor Tongan 
officials perform statutory duties in connexion with the village life 
of the people. 

No constitutional changes took place during the year. 


III. POPULATION. 


The Tongan population at the census taken in April, 1931, was 
27,700. The increase in the population during the last ten years 
was 16-58 per cent. 


The figures for other races are as follows :— 


Europeans... in ae ae s 482 
Half-castes  ... oe Pe te w= 265 
Other Pacific Islanders ae ae ww. 836 
Others Aa; ee ae soe ee 56 


The incidence of the non-Tongan population has not varied 
appreciably during the last ten years. , 

The average density of population for all races is 134-13 per 
square mile. 

The following figures show the vital statistics of the Tongan 
population for the five years ending 31st December last :— 


Number of 
Year. Births. Birth-rate. 
1927 is Be ee aide 976 37-65 
1928 er ste ea as 960 36-09 
1929 33 ede aia aate 1,010 37-25 
19300 soe Sle i ase 1,109 39-91 
1931 ales tee ee as 1,145 40-30 
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As regards the sexes of the children born the following table 
shows the proportion for the last five years :—- 


Year. Males. Females. 
1927 2 be ee aa 1,029-1 1,000 
1928 ais Ss ans wes 1,111-8 1,000 
1929 aie ose A ae 1,048 8 1,000 
1930 coe a ee Red 1,084-5 1,000 
1931 ds es sae tee 1,014-1 1,000 


The illegitimate births amounted to 201. The following table 
shows the proportion of illegitimate births to every 100 births 
during the last five years :— 


Year. Percentage. 
1927 ... ene Se vee 15-47 
1928 ... noe BOG «. 18-54 
1929... ae arr «= 19-52 
1930 ... ae ee ve 16-84 
1931 ... noe aah ve 17-53 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the death- 
rate for the last five years :— 


Number of 
Year. Deaths. Death-rate. 
1927 Bee ae Poe ee 297 11-07 
1928 ee eo eee oe 476 17-80 
1929 O35 ina 235 ae 424 15-65 
1930 ade side oe Coe 338 12-03 
1931 ose ae ren AAC 430 15-08 


The following table shows the infant mortality rate for the last 
five years :— 


. In per cent. — In per mille 
Year. of deaths. of births. 
1927 aes wes sien eee 11-10 37-90 
1928 Ba tee ees wee 19-90 64-58 
1929 as ae sie tee 16-98 71-42 
1930 a ees oy wee 19-20 58-80 
1931 eee tee ae Sus 16-70 62-80 


The following table sets out the total number of marriages per- 
formed and the marriage rate for the last five years :— 


Total Rate per mille 
Year. Number. of population. 
1927 oe <a Fits nee 252 9-64 
1928 aan ae wee ane 238 8-94 
1929 ae Hee ee tee 286 10-55 
1930 oe te Seis te 285 10-30 


1931 oe is Son aot 228 7-52 
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The Chief Justice of Tonga is the Registrar-General of births, 
marriages, and deaths of Tongan subjects. Registration in the case 
of British subjects and foreigners is provided for under the provisions 
of the Pacific Order in Council, 1893, and Regulations made there- 
under, and is effected at the office of the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


The Medical Department of the Government of Tonga consists of 
four medical officers, a dentist, a European nurse, and a Tongan 
staff. Three Tongan students graduated at the Central Medical 
School in Fiji in December, and three students are in residence. 
The Tongans receive free medical attention. Other patients are 
charged fees on a scale laid down by the Executive. Fees are paid 
direct into revenue. The dentist receives a retaining fee from the 
Government. Tongans receive free treatment in cases of extrac- 
tions and temporary stoppings. They are also treated freely for 
pyorrhoea, the incidence of which is heavy. 


Provision was made for an expenditure of £8,783 on medical and 
health services. This sum is equivalent to 12-32 per cent. of the 
estimated revenue for the year. There are three hospitals in Tonga. 
The main hospital at Nukualofa, though it does not possess an 
X-ray plant, is in other respects well equipped to meet the needs of 
the community. It consists of European and Tongan wards, three 
maternity wards, in separate buildings, and a dispensary. The 
other hospitals are in Haapai and Vavau. They are suitable for 
local requirements. 


Tonga is purely an agricultural country. There are no estates in 
the commonly accepted sense of the term. Reference to the system 
of land tenure is made below. In recording statistical information 
as to the prevalence of disease it follows that the figures refer only 
to the home life of the people and the question of disease caused by 
work in factories or mines does not arise. 


The following table shows the nature of the diseases treated during 
the year and the number of cases :— 


Disease. Nukualofa. Haapat. Vavau. Total. 
Ankylostomiasis aus wae 4 = q ll 
Tetanus ... 6 eae aes 3 1 1 5 
Leprosy ... a on nee 1 _ 1 2 
Dengue Fever ... es se 61 1 — 62 
Conjunctivitis ... see we 221 13 93 327 
Trachoma ea _ es 54 1 7 62 
Gonorrhoea se fr es 13 — 13 26 
Syphilis ... one Bor wee _ _ 1 1 
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Disease. Nukualofa. Haapai. Vavau. Total. 
Yaws ... oes os 246 108 157 611 
Typhoid Fever . wes os 65 71 22 158 
Dysentery ue dee eee 12 9 3 24 
Tuberculosis... _ See 132 85 91 308 
Pneumonia aes: ane ove 70 3 24 97 
Influenza Bea aa ve 4,821 846 1,629 7,296 
Varicella ae 38 _ 3 41 
Encephalitis Lethargica ae 1 _ _ 1 
Puerperal Fever bie 55 3 1 1 5 


Dispensary attendances amounted to 28,062 in Nukualofa, 8,171 
in Haapai, and 11,175 in Vavau. During the year 64 major opera- 
tions and 2,070 minor operations were performed. General anaes- 
thetics were administered in 30 cases, local in 1,391, and spinal in 
5 cases. 

The total number of admissions to the three hospitals was 163. 

As regards the infectious diseases treated during the year there 
was a large increase in the incidence of influenza. In 1929 and 1930, 
3,822 and 2,865 cases respectively were reported. The disease 
assumed epidemic proportion in Vavau during the cool weather and 
rapidly spread throughout the group. On the whole the type was 
not severe. There was a total mortality of ten in the reported 
cases. 

There were 25 deaths due to pneumonia. It was of the lobular 
type and streptococcus was found in all the sputa examined. In 
1928, 1929, and 1930 there were 230, 142, and 72 cases with a total 
mortality of 37, 22, and 9 respectively. 

The reported cases of typhoid show an increase. The figures for 
1928, 1929, and 1930 were 199, 80, and 77. Approximately half of 
the reported cases occurred in the Haapai group where the incidence 
of typhoid has always been heavy. During the year 3,976 anti- 
typhoid inoculations were given. The total number of deaths from 
typhoid fever was 9. 

The incidence of dysentery was light. The cases reported were 
24 as against 120 and 55 in 1929 and 1930 respectively. Five 
deaths were ascribed to dysentery. 

The reported tuberculosis cases increased from 198 and 257 in 
1929 and 1930, respectively, to 308. The increase is considered 
apparent rather than real as certain cases reported from Haapai 
were previously reported from other districts. Deaths due to 
tuberculosis amounted to 52. 

The number of reported cases of yaws was 511 as against 1,130, 
643, and 604 during the previous three years. During the year 
1,327 injections of Novarsenobillon were given. 

The reported case of encephalitis lethargica was well marked. It 
dated from an attack of ‘illness ” in Sydney when the patient was 
returning to Tonga from the Solomon Islands eight years ago. 

The dentist treated 635 patients. Extractions numbered 1,076, 
fillmgs 298, and miscellaneous treatments 277. The cases of 
pyorrhoea treated amounted to 41. 
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The value of institutional treatment of maternity cases is be- 
coming appreciated by the Tongans. Women are presenting them- 
selves at the hospitals for ante-natal examination and 69 cases were 
admitted during the year to the recently constructed maternity 
wards at the hospital in Nukualofa. A ward is in course of con- 
struction in the hospital at Haapai. 


As regards sanitation, the work of erecting cement latrines has 
been completed and the use of a standard pattern approved by the 
Board of Health is compulsory. Progress, though slow, is being 
made in the construction of cement tanks for water conservation 
and in the repair of existing village tanks. In the past many large 
tanks were built in Tonga with no catchment area except their own 
roofs. The village churches afforded excellent catchment but there 
was & repugnance among the Tongans to use the church roof for 
this purpose. This antipathy has now disappeared. There are 
no rivers or streams in Tonga and it is essential, in the interest of 
public health, that a complete system of rain-water conservation 
tanks be installed. As a prevention against typhoid and dysentery 
the necessity of an unpolluted supply of drinking water is apparent. 
During periods of drought the people are frequently dependent on 
well-water for general domestic purposes. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The Tongan native house is built of reed sides and thatched roof. 
It is illegal to build a house less than twelve feet in length and 
proportionately broad. The average size, however, is approxi- 
mately twenty feet long and twelve feet broad. The native kitchen 
is merely a shelter built apart from the dwelling house. Ordinary 
pots are used for cooking purposes, but on special occasions food is 
always prepared in a native oven. This consists of a pit about 
three feet deep which is lined with stones. The stones are heated 
by means of a flue and the food—pork, fish, or fowl, and native 
root crops—is baked among the stones, which are covered with 
leaves and earth. 


The Tongan in later years has shown a preference for the European 
type of house and approximately half of the houses are now of 
wooden construction with corrugated iron roof. These cottages con- 
sist of one or more rooms and verandah. While they lack the 
picturesqueness of the native house they are easier to maintain. 
The tendency to prefer the European type of house is accentuated 
by the fact that the supply of wood and thatching materials suitable 
for house building is limited. There is no housing problem in 
Tonga and a wage-earning class may be said not to exist, as the 
people are peasant proprietors. The houses are the property of the 
people. Legal provision is made for an annual inspection of houses 
and if any house is found to be in bad repair or badly drained it is 
lawful for the Tongan District Officer to order the owner to rebuild 
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or provide proper drainage. Provision is also made for the weeding 
of. the land around the houses and an inspection is made in the 
towns every two months to ensure that town sites are kept clean. 


VI.— PRODUCTION. 


Tonga is purely an agricultural country. The chief crop is copra 
and production is almost entirely confined to the Tongans. . There 
are a few European leaseholds but the percentage of copra exported 
by European planters is negligible. The Tongan is a peasant 
proprietor and cultivates in person his statutory area of 8} acres to 
which reference is made below. Plantation labour, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, does not therefore exist. Approximately 20 per 
cent. of the coco-nut crop is consumed locally. It is used for 
cooking and drinking purposes, or for feeding pigs and fowl. The 
average annual value of the copra crop exported during the past 
five years has been approximately £200,000. Every Tongan tax- 
payer is an actual or potential copra producer. There are at present 
7,500 taxpayers. European influence has not, in the past, speaking 
generally, had any material influence on the method of copra pro- 
duction by the Tongan. In modern times legislation has been 
passed to provide for the proper spacing of newly-planted trees, and 
it is now an incident of the tenure of the 8} acre allotment of a 
Tongan that one-half of the area should be planted with coco-nut 
trees in rows, and so arranged that the trees are thirty feet apart. 
The legislation further provides for the weeding and inspection of 
allotments. The Tongan cultivator in the past planted his coco- 
nut trees closely together and it is difficult to persuade the ordinary 
farmer that a thinning out of over-planted areas will result in an 
increased crop. Legislative provision was made five years ago 
having for its object the improvement in the quality of copra 
exported, and it is an offence for a trader to have in his possession 
bad or damaged copra. Prior to the war there was a considerable 
trade with New Zealand in bananas and citrus fruits, but the 
absence of direct communication with the Dominion, which ceased 
during the war, killed the trade. During the year satisfactory 
transport arrangements were made and banana production for 
export purposes recommenced. The first shipment of fruit was 
made in December. At the end of the year approximately 1,600 
acres had been planted in bananas by individual farmers. The 
Tongan does not use the ordinary banana, to any degree, as a food- 
stuff and fruit production over market requirements would be used 
as feeding stuff for pigs. Sufficient experience of the fruit export 
trade has not yet been gained to estimate its value to the country. 

The main vegetable food of the Tongan consists of yams, taro, 
kumalas, and plantains. The approximate area under root crops 
is 8,000 acres. These crops are grown for local consumption only 
and it would be impossible to form any accurate estimate of their 
value. 
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The soil throughout the group is very fertile and in Tongatabu 
European vegetables of most summer varieties are easily grown 
except during the hot months of December to April. They are 
cultivated chiefly for local consumption by Europeans. The 
amount produced is limited by the extent of the available market. 


Live-stock production is confined, in general, to pigs, cattle, and 
goats. There is no export of live-stock. There are approximately 
18,000 pigs in the group. They are used as a food-stuff by the 
Tongans and on ceremonial occasions they form an important part 
of the feast. Cattle are limited in number and owned chiefly by 
Europeans. The younger Tongan is showing a tendency to keep 
cows. This, however, is a modern development due to contact with 
Europeans. The Tongan does not as a rule sell his pigs and it 
would be difficult therefore to form an estimate of their value. 
The number of goats is negligible. 


There is no mineral production in Tonga. 


There are no fisheries. 


VIl.— COMMERCE. 


The following table shows the value of the import and export 
trade during the last five years :— 


Year. Imporis. Exports. 
£ £ 
1927 ee ee ree aes 157,783 235,391 
1928 oo nS vee Ben 211,907 287,668 
1929 sie ae aes see 198,078 259,090 
1930 is iss as ede 148,306 169,610 
1931 age Hi, tes was 81,170 90,596 


The export trade during the year was confined to copra except for 
a banana shipment, to which reference has been made above, in 
December. Copra is exported on optional bills of lading and is 
mostly sold_on the Continent. The quantity and value of copra 
exports during the last five years are as follows :— 


Year. Tons. Value. 
: £ 
1927 cee aes ie wae 11,252 225,044 
1928 es eae cae seie 15,671 282,083 
1929 tae wea wae tes 16,860 252,911 
1930 ies outs see a 14,134 169,609 


1931 coe eee ee an 8,929 80,361 
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The imports, apart from benzine, kerosene, timber, and a small 
quantity of drapery, were of Empire origin. The following table 


shows the countries of origin and value of imports from these 
countries during the last five years :-— 


Year. 
Country of origin. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
New Zealand ers vs» 67,655 81,213 64,426 61,811 33,246 
Australia... nn see 41,637 57,383 47,327 37,674 22,766 
United Kingdom ... ve 22,471 34,851 36,494 29,707 9,309 


Other British Territories... 14,276 13,931 16,835 11,485 6,223 
United States of America... 8,822 20,487 23,482 12,065 1,317 
Other Foreign Countries ... 2,922 4,042 9,513 5,564 2,249 





157,783 211,907 198,078 = 148,306 81,170 





The volume of trade from the United Kingdom is greater than 
statistics indicate, as goods from the United Kingdom, which are 
imported from New Zealand, Australia, or Fiji, are classified in the 
Customs returns of the Tongan Government as imports from the 
latter countries. Goods classified under ‘“ Other British Terri- 
tories’ are imports from Fiji and a small amount from Canada. 
Goods classified under ‘‘ Other Foreign Countries” are imports 
chiefly from Japan. 


The details and value of the principal imports during the last 
five years are as follows :— 


Year. 


General Description. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Bags, gunny wea 7,874 11,408 12,3815, 6,721 2,798 
Beer cee aa ve 1,525 1,823 1,748 1,661 1,002 
Benzine ... 0... ss 5,126 4,430 6,025 2,745 2,436 
Biscuits... ats a 3,128 4,485 3,793 2,995 1,451 
Butter ie ee vee 2,004 2,494 2,244 1,904 1,636 
Cigars and cigarettes ... 1,003 1,006 685 920 325 
Cordage and rope... «» 1,280 1,988 1,814 1,168 716 
Drapery... ese s+ 27,778 43,347 42,112 29,453 13,345 
Flour Pon Ba «+ 10,071 13,034 12,257 11,000 8,252 
Galvanized ware ... vee 2,836 5,030 5,684 2,650 1,017 
Hardware ... ASS «= =©6,311 9,262 8,845 6,129 3,343. 
Meats, tinned... se 27,022 29,365 22,753 21,168 10,508 
Motor cars and parts .. 5,486 4,095 5,877 6,095 167 
Soap é ee ve 2,121 2,751 2,108 2,145 1,454 
Spirits es ee -- 1,960 2,103 1,910 2,017 1,186 
Sugar or ate we 4,553 6,263 5,644 4,251 3,349 
Timber... eee «+ 3,136 11,799 8,278 4,791 1,519 
Tobacco... av «1,386 3,159 2,017 1,848 1,029 


The heavy fall in copra export was due to the effects of hurricane 
and drought. The continued fall in the price of the commodity, 
together with the decreased production, had a serious effect upon 
trade. The position is fully illustrated by the comparative figures 
set out above. Local commercial houses were living, to a large 
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degree, on existing stocks and fresh importations were restricted 
to a minimum. The principal change in the direction of trade 
during the year was the fall in imports from the United Kingdom 
due to the decreased spending power of the people and the adverse 
exchange position. In the latter half of the year imports from the 
United States of America, except oils, practically ceased. Imports 
from the United Kingdom consist chiefly of drapery and hardware. 
There is a ready market for Manchester prints, suitable for native 
clothing, and for other cotton wearing apparel reasonably costed. 
The market for galvanized roofing is increasing owing to the tendency 
of the Tongans to substitute wooden houses for thatched cottages. 
The market for the British light motor car is limited. Benzine is 
retailed at 2s. 6d. per gallon and the advantages of the low horse- 
powered car in the matter of running expenses are obvious. At the 
end of the year 102 private cars and 70 commercial vehicles were 
registered in Tonga. Of these only 12 cars and 5 lorries were British. 
Imports from New Zealand and Australia consist chiefly of flour, 
tinned meats, beer, and tobacco. Gunny bags, used for sacking 
copra, are of Indian origin. 

The import trade, as the figures illustrate, is chiefly with the 
United Kingdom and Empire countries. The Tongan is, for practi- 
cal purposes, dependent on copra for his income, and a return to 
a normal export will reflect itself in trade figures and increased 
trade with the Empire. 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


It is difficult to draw a comparison between the cost of living in 
the United Kingdom and Tonga on account of the general difference 
in conditions. The general tariff on imported goods is 124 per cent. 
ad valorem ; freight charges on imports are high. There is, on the 
other hand, no income-tax. Supplies of fresh meat, milk, eggs, 
poultry, and ice are obtainable in Nukualofa, the seat of Govern- 
ment. In outlying islands fresh meat, milk, and ice are not pro- 
curable. Excellent vegetables are obtainable in Nukualofa, except 
during the months of December to April, at reasonable prices. The 
following table shows the current prices of certain necessary com- 
modities :— 


Sugar re “6 ... 5d. per lb. 

Tea, a es ... 48. per Ib. 

Butter Re ves «Ig. 9d. per Ib. 
Flour au ees ... 3d. per lb. 
Onions iss wes «.. 4d. per Ib. 

Eggs aS fee «.. 2g. 6d. per dozen. 
Bacon ek a ... 28. per Ib. 

Bread ne of ... 6d. per 2 Ib. loaf. 
Meat ee we ... 10d. to 1s. per lb. 
Poultry... ish ... 88. a fowl. 


Kerosene ... res ... 21g. 6d. per 8 gallon case. 
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The only material changes during the year in these prices have 
been a decrease in the cost of butter by 3d. in the Ib. and in bread 
from 7d. to 6d. for the 2 Ib. loaf. Kerosene, on the other hand, 
has increased in price from 18s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. a case. 

The household budget of an official will, on the whole, be approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. higher in Tonga than in the United Kingdom. 

The number of labourers employed in Tonga is negligible. The 
Tongan cultivates his own farm. A few Solomon Islanders, Fijians, 
and Indians work in the stores or on European plantations. The 
average wage of a store labourer is £6 to £7 a month without food. 
These labourers are brought from Fiji and their passages are paid 
by their employers. The hours of work of a labourer in stores are 
9 hours a day. The Government employs Tongan labour on the 
roads. The unskilled man receives 5s. a day. Labourers on 
plantations are few in number. They receive similar wages to 
store labourers. 

Domestic servants are expensive. Tongan men do not engage in 
domestic duties and Tongan girls receive a wage of £2 10s. to £3 
per mensem and food. Indian cooks from Fiji, when procurable, 
receive a wage of £6 to £7 per mensem, with food, and in addition 
their fares from and to Fiji are paid by their employers. 

The staple food-stuff of the Tongan is root crops grown on his 
own farm. He uses his pigs as a meat diet. Fish, locally caught, 
is extensively eaten. It would be difficult to assess with any degree 
of accuracy his cost of living. When labourers are rationed by 
employers the cost is £2 per month. They are given a diet similar 
to that of the Tongan. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The early history of education in Tonga is closely associated with 
the activities of the Christian Missions. The Government, how- 
ever, decided on the establishment of State schools at an early stage 
in the development of the country; there are references to such 
schools in speeches by King George I delivered fifty years ago. In 
1882 the first King founded Tonga College. He made a personal 
gift of the valuable site on which the College was built and also 
endowed it with a large area of planting land. Since its foundation 
over 4,000 students have been in residence. 

Some years before Tonga College was founded the King had 
founded Tubou College. The Wesleyan Mission since 1826 had 
carried out educational work but the foundation of the College in 
1866 marked a definite advance. Girls were admitted to Tubou 
College in 1870 and it is on record that girls have been captains of 
the whole school. : 

In 1888 the Roman Catholic Mission founded Api Foou College 
for the further training of selected boys from parochial schools. 
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In the various Tongan Codes of Law which have been published 
during the last fifty years statutes dealing with education have been 
included. In 1927 a comprehensive Act was passed. Education 
is compulsory for all Tongans between the ages of six and fourteen 
years. The schools, under the Education Act, are divided into 
three types, primary, middle, and high. The primary schools 
provide an elementary education in the vernacular. There are 71 
Government and 44 denominational primary schools. The average 
daily attendance throughout the year was 4,878. The Tongan 
population at the census taken in April, 1931, was 27,700. Of this 
total 7,500 are taxpayers, i.e., males over the age of sixteen years. 
The number of males and females in the country is approximately 
the same. If, therefore, allowance is made for the children who 
have not reached the school age and those between the ages of 14 
and 16 years, it will be seen that practically all Tongans between 
the ages of six and fourteen attend the primary schools. These 
schools provide an education in accordance with a Government 
syllabus and are subject to inspection. Elementary instruction is 
given in the three Rs, history of Tonga, geography, hygiene, singing, 
needlework, and native arts. The buildings of the Government 
primary schools were, until the year 1930, provided and maintained. 
by the taxpayers of the villages. By an amending law of that year 
they are charged on general revenue. Education is free. In all 
primary schools there is co-education. 

It has not yet been possible to establish the middle schools pro- 
vided for in the Act. At these an elementary education on an 
English basis will be given. In the primary schools the medium of 
instruction is Tongan, but in several of these elementary instruction 
in English is now given. 

The Colleges to which reference has been made above provide 
a general secondary education of a simple nature. They are 
residential. 

The staff at the Government College consists of three European 
masters, five Tongan masters, and a bandmaster. There are 194 
boys in residence. The ordinary academic subjects are taught ; 
the medium of instruction is English. The boys grow their own 
food, mostly vegetables and root crops, on the College plantation. 
The College brass band during term gives a weekly recital in the 
War Memorial Band Rotunda in Nukualofa and plays on official 
occasions. The band was first formed in the College in 1886 under 
the conductorship of the grandson of the Royal founder of the 
College. 

The Director of Education, who is also principal of the College, 
conducts an annual course of instruction at the College for head 
teachers from the primary schools during the long vacation. In- 
struction is practical and theoretical and the results have proved 
useful. For financial reasons the course was not held during the 
year. é : 
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Tubou College is a Free Wesleyan Church Mission school. It is 
now divided into two parts, the boys’ school at Nafualu and the 
girls’ at Nukualofa. Both are residential. At the end of the year 
there were 206 boys and 79 girls in residence. The staff at the boys’ 
school consists of one European and four Tongans; at the girls’ 
there is one European and one Tongan teacher. The objective of 
the school at Nafualu is the training of boys in academic subjects 
to fit them for general usefulness in the country and especially in 
the Church, as primary school teachers in Mission schools. In 
examinations conducted by the Government the record of the school 
is particularly good. It possesses a Museum housed in a historic 
Tongan church which was removed from Nukualofa and re-erected 
in the school grounds. The Museum building is the finest example 
of Tongan architecture now extant. The collection consists of over 
200 exhibits. 

At the girls’ school the curriculum is similar to that taught in the 
boys’ school, domestic science being substituted for the agricultural 
training given to the boys. 

At Api Foou College, there are 84 students in residence. The 
staff consists of two Europeans and six Tongans. 

Secondary education for girls, apart from Mission effort, is un- 
developed. 

No provision is made by the Government for the education of 
European children. The Missions have schools which the children 
attend. Instruction of an clementary type only is given. 

A scholarship scheme was inaugurated in 1927 under which 
Tongan students from the secondary schools proceed abroad for 
higher education. At present three scholars are in residence at 
Newington College, Australia, and three scholars have entered the 
Central Medical School, Fiji. The value of the scholarships is £150 
per annum at Newington College and £100 per annum at the Medical 
School. 

Expenditure on educational services amounted to £7,118. This 
sum is equivalent to 9-30 per cent. of the total expenditure of the 
year. 

During the year an Education Commission was appointed to 
report, inter alia, upon the present administration of the Education 
Department, with special reference to the supervision and inspection 
of primary schools, the training of teachers, and the suitability or 
otherwise of the primary school syllabus. The Commission had not 
concluded its deliberations at the end of the year. 

The Government of Tonga contributes to the funds of the Advisory 
Committee on Education in the Colonies. 

Games play an important part in Tongan school life. The Tongan 
is a keen Rugby footballer and cricketer and a particularly good 
tennis player. The sports meeting between Tonga College and 
Tubou College is one of the big events of Tongan social life. At 
the girls’ school basket ball is extensively played. 
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The Tongan is a keen musician. Brass and string bands exist in 
most of the principal towns. 

The Tongan is keen also on concerts at which European and 
Tongan items are performed. Considerable ability is displayed in 
staging simple plays which are frequently included in concert 
programmes. 

On account of the nature of Tongan polity it is unnecessary to 
make any provision for orphanages or for the maintenance of 
persons incapacitated by sickness or accident or for the aged. In 
all these cases care and maintenance devolve upon the relatives 
who assume responsibility as a matter of course. 

During the year a “ European Aid Society”’ was formed in 
Nukualofa having for its object the assistance of aged Europeans. 
The Society is a voluntary one and is kept in funds by small uniform 
subscriptions from residents. It represents a modest effort on the 
part of Europeans to render assistance to deserving cases which 
have arisen in the community. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Shipping. 

There is monthly communication with Auckland by a vessel of 
the Union Steamship Company. This vessel, after calling at Fiji 
en route, visits three ports in Tonga and returns to Auckland via 
Samoa and Fiji. A call is made at Niuafoou on the voyage from 
Samoa to Fiji for mail purposes. The mail until last year was 
carried to and from the ship by swimmers as anchorage at the 
island is impossible. The old custom of swimming the mail was 
discontinued as one of the swimmers was taken by a shark. The 
mail is now, weather conditions permitting, transported by Tongan 
canoe. In addition to the monthly mail steamer eight vessels 
visited the Protectorate during the year for copra cargoes. Of 
these, two were British, five Swedish, and one American. The total 
tonnage of overseas vessels entered and cleared amounted to 132,867. 
Of this total, 87,484 was British, 29,590 Swedish, and 3,334 American. 

Arrangements for direct communication with New Zealand were 
made during the year in connexion with the resuscitation of the 
fruit export trade, and the first fruit vessel called in December. 

Inter-insular communication is maintained by a Government 
despatch boat. It is a small auxiliary ship fitted with semi-diesel 
engines. 

Telephones and Wireless. 


The Tongan Government maintains a wireless station at Nukua- 
lofa and sub-stations at Vavau, Haapai, Niuafoou, and Niuato- 
butabu. The sub-stations communicate only with the main station. 
Nukualofa radio communicates with Samoa and Fiji and thence to 
all parts of the world. The sub-stations are equipped with locally 
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built continuous wave valve transmitters rated at 20 watts input. 
The power supplied for the valves is furnished by a battery of 
Leclanche-type primary cells. The sub-stations are operated by 
Tongans who received training locally. The system, considering the 
limited experience the operators have had, has worked satisfactorily. 


The following table shows the traffic handled during the year and 
the revenue received :— 


Station. Messages. Received. Despatched. Revenue. 
£ 
Nukualofa ... .. Government _ 139 40 
Ordinary 1,161 1,121 295 
Vavau ieee «+» Government 86 87 30 
i 856 1,156 205 
Haapai sl... «.» Government 55 69 25 
Ordinary 441 507 100 
Niuafoou ... +» Government 7 15 5 
Ordinary 40 95 14 
Niuatobutabu  ... Government 23 41 15 
Ordinary 113 184 33 
Summary of Traffic Handled. 
Messages. Words. Revenue. 
£ 
7,960 r 67,394 762 


(Including British Government and 
other free telegrams not shown above). 


The terminal charge of the Nukualofa radio for all Tongan stations 
is 6d. per word from abroad. The inter-insular charge is 4d. 


There is a telephone system in Nukualofa which is administered 
by the Superintendent of Telegraphs. There are 77 subscribers. 


The following statement shows the total revenue and expenditure 
on wireless and telephone services during the year :— 


2 
Revenue. Wireless Fees on vs ey 762 
Telephone Fees at er ner 387 
£1,149 
- 
Expenditure. Personal Emoluments sey .. 1,461 
Other charges es é Ree 468 
Extraordinary renter. ie 134 
£2,063 


The wireless operators in the sub-stations perform also the duties 


of district clerks and are paid from the vote of the department to 
which they are attached. 
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Roads. 


There are approximately 40 miles of metalled road in Tongatabu 
and fourteen miles in Vavau suitable for motor traffic. The by- 
roads are graded earth roads ; they are unsuitable for heavy traffic 
during rains. 

There are no railways in the islands. 


Posts. 


Postal communication with the outside world is maintained by 
the monthly vessel of the Union Steamship Company. Foreign 
mails are also despatched by copra vessels. The Collectors of 
Customs act as Postmasters at the three ports. There are sub-post 
offices in some of the main villages of Tongatabu. British postal 
orders are issued at the chief post offices. Money orders are also 
issued. During the year the total value of stamps sold amounted 
to £752. Money orders to a value of £20,162 were issued and orders 
to a value of £663 paid. Postal orders issued and paid amounted 
in value to £417 and £9 respectively. 


XI. BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Banking. 


A Government Savings Bank was established in 1926. The 
following statistics show the operations of the Bank since its 
institution :— 


Year. Deposits. Withdrawals. 
£ £ 
1926 ae oes te 3,495 558 
1927 as Pes a 7,929 3,900 
1928 oA an ee 12,341 9,713 
1929 whe ie US SEBO 8,528 
1930 on ae eee 23,689 14,228 
1931 15,930 11,358 


The total amount es ‘le credit of depositors at the end of the 
year was £26,459. 
The number of depositors at the end of the year was :— 
Tongans ... : = uae v 403 
Europeans and others se tee .. 160 
Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. is allowed on the first £500 
deposited and at the rate of 3 per cent. for an additional amount 
up to £1,000. 
The invested funds of the Bank amount to spate 600. 
There is no other bank in Tonga. 
There are no Building, Co-operative, or Friendly Societies. 
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Currency. 


British and Australian coin was made the currency of Tonga by 
a Statute passed by the Tongan Parliament in 1906. Tongan 
Government notes were issued in 1919; at the present time notes 
to the value of £21,268 are in circulation. The issue is secured by 
a coin and investment reserve. 


Weights and Measures. 


British weights and measures are, by Statute, the standard weights 
and measures of the country. 


XII. PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Works Department of the Government of Tonga consists of 
an Engineer, a Foreman, a Travelling Foreman, a Fitter, a Black- 
smith, a Roads Foreman, and a Tongan staff. Works beyond the 
capacity of the local Department are carried out by contractors 
abroad. The Department possesses plant and rolling stock suitable 
for local requirements. During the year, for financial reasons, 
works were reduced to a minimum. - The activities of the Depart- 
ment were confined to maintenance work on public buildings and 
on the roads. No works extraordinary were undertaken. 


XIII JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 
There are two jurisdictions in Tonga, the British and the Tongan. 


The British Agent holds a commission as a Deputy Commissioner 
of His Britannic Majesty’s High Commissioner’s Court for the 
Western Pacific. He is a Judicial Commissioner in Divorce. Under 
the provisions of the Treaty of 1900, jurisdiction in civil matters is 
exercised by the British Court over British subjects and foreigners. 
The British Court has jurisdiction in probate and divorce matters 
where British subjects and foreigners are parties. In criminal cases 
British subjects and foreigners charged with an offence against the 
laws of Tonga, not including crimes punishable by death or by 
imprisonment exceeding two years, are amenable to the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of Tonga. The reserved cases are justiciable in the 
British Court. 


The jurisdiction of the British Court is exercised in conformity 
with the provisions of the Pacific Order in Council of 1893. The 
principles of British law, so far as circumstances admit, are applied. 
The judicial work of the British Agent is light. During the year 
one criminal and twelve civil cases were heard and determined, 
seven grants of probate and administration issued, and one divorce 
petition was heard. 
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The Courts of the Tongan Government have full jurisdiction over 
Tongans and the limited jurisdiction stated above over British 
subjects and foreigners. The Tongan judicial system is based on 
the British model, and trial by jury, in cases where the accused are 
Tongans, is provided for in the Constitution. 

The Justice Department of the Government of Tonga consists of 
the Chief Justice, the Land Judge, a European Magistrate, and 
three Tongan Magistrates. The Supreme Court exercises jurisdic- 
tion in all civil cases in which the amount claimed exceeds £50 and 
in all criminal cases where the maximum penalty exceeds a fine of 
£50 or two years’ imprisonment; other cases are heard in the 
Magistrates’ Courts. Where the person charged is a European the 
case is heard and determined by the European Magistrate if it comes. 
within magisterial jurisdiction ; other cases are tried by the Chief 
Justice sitting with two European assessors. 

The Land Court Judge, sitting with a Tongan assessor, hears and 
determines land claims. 

Serious crime among the Tongan people is of infrequent occur- 
rence. 

The following table shows the number of indictments which have 
been tried by the Chief Justice during the last five years :— 


Number of 
Year. Indictments. Convictions. 
1927 ues ee bet eee 35 30 
1928... a a oh 31 26 
1929. ae ob ed 34 30 
1930 ate wee ies crt 34 25 
1931 24 12 


The following table ahaws the mabe of criminal cases heard and. 
determined in the Magistrates’ Courts during the last five years :— 





Year. No. of Cases. Convictions. Acquittals. 
1927 es ae ote dus 5,805 4,520 1,285 
1928 Z a . 4,645 3,507 1,138 
1929 sae ae8 aa 4,646 3,270 1,376 
1930 eee wis ae ee 4,393 2,887 1,411 
1931 ae oes 2,590 1,839 727 


Twenty- teak cases were committed for trial. 

The majority of the criminal cases heard in the Magistrates” 
Courts were for minor municipal and traffic offences. 

The following table shows the number of convictions recorded 
during the last five years for the cases dealt with in the Magistrates” 
Courts other than municipal and traffic offences. 


Offence. Year. 
1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 1981. 


Theft ... ‘he te ey a. = 86 71 96 115 135 
Trespass ef ae 58 25 30 42 19 
Other offences seninat property are 7 17 ll 17 15 
Assault ... ww §=—-69 65 64 53 55 
Fighting er eve we we =«14 16 18 9 21 


Cruelty to animals ae aes = «6-76 141 102 137 118 
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The various punishments imposed during the year in respect of 
the convictions in the Magistrates’ Courts were as follows :— 


Fines... . ae sea see DCTS 
Peremptory jriprizaninisaie eee ei hve 134 
Whipping or whipping and imprisonment... 30 


There is a considerable amount of civil litigation among the Ton- 
gans. During the year eight civil cases came before the Supreme 
Court and 1,697 actions were heard in the Magistrates’ Courts. 

There is an appeal from a Magistrate’s decision to the Chief Justice 
in all civil cases and in every criminal case except when the defendant 
pleads guilty. 

During the year the Chief Justice heard twenty-seven appeals, 
sixteen criminal and eleven civil. In the criminal appeals the 
sentences and fines imposed by the Magistrates were affirmed in 
three cases, in nine cases sentences were reduced, one case was 
remitted back, and two appeals were allowed. In the civil appeals 
the Magistrates’ decisions were upheld in six cases, four cases were 
remitted back, and one appeal was allowed. 

The Supreme Court heard ten cases in divorce. Decrees absolute 
were granted in all cases except one. 

The Supreme Court in its probate jurisdiction granted Letters of 
Administration in one hundred and five cases. The following table 
shows the number of Grants of Probate or Letters of Administration 
which issued out of the Court during the last five years :— 


Year. Number. 
1927 ... ae ine ne Ade bes 72 
1928 ... ee a wee eee ea 82 
1929 ... ep en ce bak we J 
1930 ... ar es ot ae ee 78. 
1931 cee «. 105 


The total ante of ‘states in ‘1931 was £9,790. 

There are eighteen Tongan lawyers practising in the Courts. 
Licences to practise are issued by the Chief Justice. There is no 
educational qualification imposed, but the Chief Justice has a dis- 
cretionary power to refuse to issue a licence to undesirable persons. 


Police. 


The Police Department is in charge of a Tongan Minister who is 
also the Public Prosecutor. The Department has a strength of 
one European Inspector, three Tongan Inspectors, and forty-five 
non-commissioned officers and men. The Tongan police, when 
called upon to do so, assist His Britannic Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner’s Court in making arrests and enforcing judgments. 

The total expenditure of the Force for all services was £5,127. 
The cost of the Police per head of population was 3s. 6d. 
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The number of persons prosecuted by the Police for offences of 
all kinds during the last five years is as follows :— 


Year. Number. 
1927 bel ith OE eect base BB /807 
1928 Aa DD, ibe Kas w. =: 8,679 
1929 ee ose oy se see 3,605 
1930 ee See eae dae ee 3,487 
1931 a 2,496 


The great majority of these prosecutions were for offences of a 
trivial nature. 

All traffic is controlled by the Force, which carries out the 
registration of motor vehicles and the examination of drivers. 


In addition to ordinary police duties the Force is responsible for 
the inspection of villages and road frontages and the taking of the 
annual census. 


Prisons. 


The Minister of Police is in charge of the prisons. There is a 
main gaol at Nukualofa with sub-gaols at Haapai, Vavau, and the 
two Niuas. There is also a sub-gaol on the Government Agricul- 
tural Station at Vaikeli where prisoners grow food-stuffs for the 
Prison and Police Departments. Juvenile offenders are confined in 
the latter sub-gaol apart from adult prisoners. Crime among 
juveniles is very rare. All prisoners undergoing a sentence of over 
six months imprisonment are confined in the Nukualofa gaol. The 
number of prisoners in custody on Ist January and 31st December 
in the Nukualofa gaol was 42 and 35 respectively. 


The main gaol at Nukualofa consists of two main wooden 
buildings, a woman’s gaol, and a hospital. There is no provision 
for the confinement of prisoners in separate cells. 


The sub-gaols consist of small wooden buildings suitable for local 
requirements. 

Prisoners are visited regularly by the Medical Officer. The 
health of prisoners throughout the year was satisfactory. 


Prisoners may earn remission of sentence by industry accompanied 
by good conduct. The maximum remission for prisoners under- 
going a first term of imprisonment is one quarter of the sentence. 


Orders for payments of fines made in the Magistrates’ Courts are 
not enforced for fourteen days after the making of the order. If 
the law under which the order is made does not provide for im- 
prisonment in default of payment a warrant of distress is then 
issued. In default of distress a warrant of commitment issues 
ordering a defendant to be imprisoned in respect of the sum still 
remaining unsatisfied by the distress for any term not exceeding the 
term specified in respect of a like sum in the scale of imprisonment 
provided in the Magistrates Act. 
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Provision is made in Tongan law for the probation of offenders. 
When any person is convicted of an offence, and the Court is of 
opinion, having regard to the character, age, health or mental 
condition of the person charged, or to the trivial nature of the 
offence, or to the extenuating circumstances under which it was 
committed, that it is inexpedient to inflict any other than a nominal 
punishment, or that it is expedient to release the offender on proba- 
tion, the Court may, in lie of imposing a sentence of imprisonment, 
make an order discharging the offender conditionally on his entering 
into a recognizance, with or without securities, to be of good be- 
haviour and to appear for sentence when called upon at any time 
during such period not exceeding three years as may be specified in 
the order. When a probation order is made the Court is required 
to furnish the offender with a notice in writing stating in simple 
terms the conditions he is required to observe. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following Acts were passed at the 1931 Session of the Tongan 
Parliament :— 
. The 1931-32 Appropriation Act. 
. The 1929-30 Supplementary Appropriation Act. 
. The Coinage Act Amendment Act. 
. The Drugs and Poisons Act Amendment Act. 
The Criminal Offences Act Amendment Act. 
Disinterment of Bodies and Desecration of Graves Act. 
. The Magistrates Act Amendment Act. 
. Public Health Act Amendment Act. 
. The Firearms Act Amendment Act. 
10. The Customs Duties Act Amendment Act. 
11. The Motor Traffic Act Amendment Act. 


Act No. 3 prohibits the export of gold or silver coin without a 
permit from the Cabinet. 


Act No. 5.—In the Tongan criminal code minimum sentences were 
prescribed for various offences. The Act conferred upon the Court 
a discretionary power in the fixing of a sentence. 


Act No. 7.—In Tongan law a Magistrate could not proceed with 
a case in the defendant’s absence even after service of process was 
proved. This was a provision found in old codes which was per- 
petuated. The amendment permits the case to proceed after proof 
of service. 

Act No. 10 increased the duty from £1 5s. and £1 per proof and 
liquid gallon to £1 88. and £1 3s. in the case of overproof and under- 
proof spirits respectively. 

The other Acts do not call for comment. 
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The following Ordinances were passed during the year :— 
1. The Fruit Export Ordinance. 
2. The Boxing Matches (Regulation) Ordinance. 

In Tongan law the Queen-in-Council is empowered to pass 
Ordinances between the meetings of the Legislature. Ordinances 
so passed are placed before Parliament at its next subsequent 
meeting and, if agreed to, are passed as Acts. 

Ordinance No. 2 was passed to regulate boxing matches. A 
permit from the police and a medical certificate of fitness are now 
necessary before a match can take place. The Tongan had developed 
an insatiable enthusiasm for boxing and it was found necessary to 
regulate the position. 


The following Regulations were passed :— 
1. Diseases of Plants. 
2. Postal Orders. 
3. Fruit Export. 
4. Land Act. 
5. Motor Traffic. 


The Postal Orders Regulation empowered the Controller, with 
the consent of the Executive, to fix an extra poundage on postal 
orders. It was necessary to pass the Regulation on account of the 
exchange position. 

The other Regulations passed call for no comment. 


There is no factory legislation in Tonga. The country is purely 
agricultural. 

There is no legislative provision for sickness or old age. In 
Tongan polity the sick or the aged are cared for by relatives who, 
as stated above, assume responsibility as a matter of course. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The Tongan financial year ends on 30th June. The revenue and 
expenditure totals for each of the last five years are as follows :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1926-27 ... ai ye a3 72,562 83,513 
1927-28 ... ses eee oo 86,626 83,208 
1928-29 ... ee ae oe 96,887 76,709 
1929-30 ... Sv wee an 89,505 85,442 
1930-31 . 70,663 78,500 


There is no public debt, and at the close of the last financial year 
the surplus funds of the country amounted to £140,495. These 
funds are invested in United Kingdom War Bonds, New Zealand, 
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Australian, Straits Settlements, Kenya and Nigeria Stock, and in 
fixed deposits with the Bank of New Zealand in Sydney and 
Auckland. 


The main heads of taxation are the native tax, Customs dues, and 
trading licences. 

The following table shows the yield of the Customs dues and native 
tax during the last five years :— 


Year. Customs. Native Tax. 
£ £ 
1926-27 ... se ash es 30,122 | 13,579 
1927-28 ... or ba oes 36,582 12,719 
1928-29 ... ea fee ae 47,171 11,780 
1929-30 ... Sn ae sae 41,902 11,919 
1930-31 ... hee ae ee) 27,026 11,677 


The general tariff on imported goods is 124 per cent. ad valorem. 
The principal specific duties are as follows :— 


Beer, per gallon ae a a an w. As. 6d. 
Benzine, per gallon... ay is oe w= 4d. 
Cigarettes, per lb. ae te3 $33 ies ~ 88. 
Flour, per 150 lb. ase .. 28, 3d. 
Kerosene of 150 degrees or over, closed flash test, 

per gallon... 3d. 


Spirits of all kinds, the strength of which can be 
ascertained by Sykes’ hydrometer and is proof 
or overproof, per proof gallon... 28s. 
Spirits of all kinds, the strength of which can be 
ascertained by Sykes’ a aie and is under- 


proof, per liquid gallon... . =: 238. 
Sugar, per lb. ... sey set a = Ad. 
Timber, undressed, per 008. ft. |. ee w.  Is. 6d. 
Timber, dressed, per 100 s. ft. ee ae ee 28. 
Tobacco, manufactured, per Ib. ar wie Ex 5s. 


The principal articles on the free list are :— 
Bags, new, for copra. 
Agricultural machinery and implements. 
There is an export tax on copra of £1 per ton. 
There are no excise duties. 


The principal stamp duties on documents are :— 
Agreement or memorandum of agreement (whether 
the same be evidence of a contract or obligatory 
upon the parties from its being a written docu- 
ment). 
Where the value amounts to £1 but does not 
exceed £3 re aot ASA ea at 2d. 
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Where the value exceeds £3 but does not exceed 
£10 see 

Where the value. ‘exceeds £10 then for every 
additional £10 and also for every fractional 
part of £10 (but not to exceed ten Peaitah 
on any such document). : arr} 

Bill of Lading and each copy 

Bill of Exchange— 

(1) Payable on demand or at bpd or on Peete: 
tion... 

(2) Payable otherwise than ¢ on demand, ‘sight, or 
presentation, drawn or expressed to be pay- 
able in or actually paid or endorsed in any 
manner negotiated in the Kingdom. 

For any sum not exceeding £50.. 
For every additional £50 and also for 
every fractional part of £50 

Promissory Note of any kind. 

(Except a Bank Note or Currency Note). 

For any sum not exceeding £5 ... 

Exceeding £5 and not exceeding £25 as 

For every additional £25 and also for ee 
fractional part of £25 . 

(Exemption—All Bills of Exchange or pioniiseccy 
notes issued by any bank for Government 
purposes to the Treasurer). 

Lease or agreement for a lease or any written docu- 
ment for the tenancy or occupancy of any lands 
or buildings. 

The following duties in respect of the rent at the 
rate per annum : 

Where the rent does not exceed £25 

Where the rent exceeds £25 and does not exceed 
£50 

Above £50, for every £50 and also for r every 
fractional part of £50 . 

Conveyance or transfer. 

(1) of any lease . 

(2) on sale of any goods whether ‘included ina 
transfer of a lease or not for every £50 and 
also for every fractional part of £50 

Mortgage, bond, debenture, or covenant. 2 
(1) Being the only or principal or primary security 

for the payment or repayment of any ae 
not exceeding £50... 

For every additional £50 and also for F every 
fractional part of £50 


1s. 


2s. 


2s. 
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(2) Transfer or assignment of any mortgage, bond, (The same 
debenture, or covenant, and also where any rate of 


further money is added to the money already duty as 
secured. 


(1).) 
(3) Being a collateral, or auxiliary, or additional, 
or substituted security, or by way of further 
assurance for the above mentioned pur- 
poses : 
Where the principal or primary security 
is duly stamped ... 5 ee ie M28. 
(4) Reconveyance, release, or discharge of any 
such security as aforesaid or the benefit 
thereof, or of the money thereby secured ... 2s. 
Receipt. 
Given for or upon the payment of money. 
Amounting to £2 or upwards but not exceeding 
£50 aoe eG ue oe ys wees 420s 
Exceeding £50 or upwards but not exceeding 
£100... ay is 2s eats we 4d. 
Exceeding £100 6d. 


(Exemptions. 


Receipts given for or upon the payment of 
money to or for the use of the Govern- 
ment of Tonga. 

Receipts or discharges given by any person 
for the payment of wages or salary. 

Receipts given for contributions for 
charitable institutions or religious bodies.) 


All male Tongans, when they attain the age of sixteen years, pay 
a poll tax of 36s. per annum. The yield of the tax during the last 
five years is set out above. A register of taxpayers is kept by the 
district tax clerk. This register is revised annually from a list of 
taxpayers prepared by the District Officer. The tax is paid direct 
to the district clerk by the taxpayer. Exemption from the tax 
may be granted on the grounds of old age or sickness. 

There is no hut tax. 


XVI.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


The Tongan land system is, in many respects, unique. In historic 
times the Tongan lived on his farm rather than in village com- 
munities ; the communal land ownership which is met with in parts 
of the Pacific is unknown in Tonga. In the 18th century the 
troubled condition of the land drove the peasant proprietors to 
take refuge together in fortresses, and out of these fortresses the 
modern village has grown. The remains of many old trenches 
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exist to-day. Although the necessity for living together for pur- 
poses of mutual protection disappeared in the middle of last century, 
the people did not revert to their old mode of life and the town is 
now an accepted part of Tongan polity. 


The historic system of land tenure was feudal. The great chiefs 
held of the King and they sub-divided their lands among their 
followers. Through the chiefs the King received tribute and they 
in turn exacted feudal dues from the people. In the first Constitu- 
tion of Tonga, granted by the’ King over fifty years ago, it was 
expressly enacted that the Kingdom was the King’s. The King, 
however, confirmed in their ancestral holdings the high chiefs and 
out of the royal and chiefs’ estates holdings were granted to the 
people. In course of time a grant which was made in return for 
service in cash or kind became the right of the people and a law was 
passed which entitled every Tongan, when he became a taxpayer, 
to two holdings, a house site in the village, and tax lands in the 
bush. 


It is not possible, within the limits of this Report, to develop 
further the evolution of the Tongan land system ; it is felt, however, 
that a brief reference to the system of the past is necessary before 
the present system of tenure is shortly described. 


Every Tongan male, when he attains the age of sixteen and 
thereby becomes a taxpayer, is entitled to a tax allotment of 8} 
acres in the bush and a town site not exceeding 132 feet square. 
He obtains the grant upon application to the Minister of Lands. 
The Minister makes the allotment from the estate of the chief on 
which the applicant resides. If land is not available on such estate 
the allotment is made from the estate of another chief who is willing 
to provide it. If no allotment is made under this latter provision 
Crown land is utilized. If the applicant is already resident on 
Crown land, the allotment is made therefrom in the first place. 
The rental for the tax allotment is 8s. per annum. It is paid to the 
Crown or the chief according to where the allotment is made. No 
rent is charged for the village site. 


Provision is made in law for ejectment for non-payment of rent 
or for a non-compliance with the planting section of the law. It is 
mandatory on every holder, as an incident of tenure, within one 
year of the grant to plant 200 coco-nut trees on his allotment, 
properly spaced as provided by law. Provision is made for the 
survey and registration of grants. Upon the death of a holder his 
widow is entitled to a life estate in the allotment and devolution is 
expressly provided for. No Tongan may hold two tax allotments, 
but he may obtain a lease of an extra area. 


Provision was made in 1927 to enable a Tongan to receive, upon 
application made, in lieu of the grants referred to, an area of 123 
acres of tax land in the bush for which he pays a rental of 4s._ If he 
obtains such allotment, he is not eligible for a town site. It was 
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hoped by reducing the rental and increasing the area to induce the 
people to live on the land rather than in the village. It was also 
hoped that Tongans who lived in congested islands would transfer 
to other islands where the larger areas at the reduced rentals were 
available. So far only eleven applications have been received for 
the 123-acre blocks. 


Without the consent of the Executive no chief or allotment 
holder may grant a lease or make any agreement in respect of his 
land. The mortgaging of growing crops is illegal. 

It is a curious fact that many Tongans do not take advantage of 
their statutory right to land. There is no compulsion to apply. 
At the present time allotments are held by 6,882 taxpayers and 
433 widows; there are 1,434 taxpayers who have not applied for 
an allotment. The non-holders have increased by 199 during the 
year. These persons live in towns or on their fathers’ cultivated 
allotments to which they hope in time to succeed. In other cases 
there is a disinclination to leave an island which is fully settled. 
Ample land is available for a full development of the land system 
and if every taxpayer was an allotment holder approximately one- 
half of the area of the country would still be available for distribu- 
tion. 


The interest of a Tongan in land, whether he is a chief or a com- 
moner, is a life estate. His ownership is limited in point of dis- 
position ; it possesses certain attributes of an estate in fee tail 
which the holder for life cannot bar. The land system is of interest 
as being an example of a system grafted by law upon the polity of 
a people and becoming a leading feature of that polity. 

The survey work performed by the Government surveyors con- 
sisted in demarcating tax and town allotments. Lease and road 
surveys were also carried out. The number of European leases in 
Tonga is 1,580 of a total area of 7,393 acres. The majority of the 
leases, apart from residences in the towns, consist of store sites 
and the small trading stations of the large commercial houses. 


J. 8. NEILL, 


His Britannic Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul, Tonga. 


British AGENCY AND CoNSULATE, 
TonGa. 


12th July, 1982. 
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APPENDIX. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1931. 
Nukualofa Station. 
(Lat. 21-7-58.6 S. Long. 175-11-59.1 W.) 


Monthly Means. 






































Relative 
Month. Baro- Dry Wet | Humid-| Max. | Min.| Rain- | Wind. 
meter. | Bulb. | Bulb. ity. |Temp.|Temp.| fall. 
Per 
cent. 
Jan. ... | 29-888 | 81-0 15:3 76-1 | 84-1 | 73-0 1-62 | ESE 
Feb. ... | 29-817 | 80:8 73°6 70:0 | 84-7 | 73-1 0-44 | ESE 
Mar. ... | 29-917 | 78-3 74-6 83-7 | 82-1 | 73-5 | 19-58 | ESE’ly 
April... | 29-983 | 79-8 76-0 83-0 | 83-0 | 74-1 1-22 | E’ly 
May... | 30-022 | 75-0 70-9 81:0 | 79-2 | 68-4 3-11 | ESE’ly 
June... | 30-054 | 72-3 68-9 83-3. | 76-7 | 65-8 | 12-60 | SE’ly 
July... | 30-073 | 72-5 67-7 77-2 | 77-2 | 66-1 2-97 | E’ly 
Aug. ... | 30-004 | 72-6 67-6 76-2 | 76-6 | 66-3 8-34 | ESE’ly 
Sept. ... | 30-023 | 73-4 68-4 77:0 | 77-2 | 65-3 6-97 | SE’ly 
Oct. ... | 29-987 | 74-3 69-5 78-1 | 78-0 | 65-9 2-35 | SE’ly 
Nov. ... | 29-947 | 76-1 72-1 81-7 | 79-3 | 69-8 8-68 | ESE’ly 
Dec. ... | 29-913 | 79-0 73°8 77-8 | 82-3 | 70-3 1-60 | E’ly 
80-0 | 69-3 | 69-48 
Means ... | 29-969 | 76-2 71-5 78-7 74:6 Total | ESE’ly 
Barometer. Humidity. Air Temperature. 

Highest: 30-230 on 9th 100 per cent. on 4th, 18th 87° on 20th April. 

June. March and 15th June. 


Lowest: 29-268 on 4th 51-5 per cent. on 28rd 56-2° on 22nd September. 
March. August. 


Cyclonic Storms: Storm Niuafoou, 15th-16th February. Storm Haapai and 
Nukualofa, 4th March. Haapai, lowest barometer 29-16, wind NE 9-11. Nukualofa, 
lowest barometer 29-268, wind SSE var. 7-9. 


Number of days on which rain fell: 171. 
Most rain in any 24-hour period : 8-52 inches on 6th June. 


(17820—28) Wt, 22172—1164 500 3/33 P.St. G.7/ 8 















EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 





March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. Od. (10d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1930. (E.M.B. 38.) 1s, (18. 3d.). 
Changes in the Demand for Butter. (E.M.B. 39.) _1s, (1s. 1d.). 
Report on Development of Agriculture in the Bahamas. (E.M.B. 40.) - 

1s. (1s. 2d.), 
A Preliminary Report on an investigation into the Control of 

West Indian Insect Pests. (E.M.B. 42.) 1s. (18. 5d.). 
Recent Advances in Pasture Management. (E.M.B. 43.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Research. (E.M.B. 44.): 1s. (18. 2d.). 
Transport and Storage of Bananas with special reference to Chilling. 

(E.M.B. 45.) 1s. (18. 2d,), 


British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28. 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
£1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s, 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
; 28, 6d. (28. 11d.), 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


Nottingham, (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) 1s. (1s. 3d.), 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (18. 2d.). 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 

Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 

Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (18. 3d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1931, to May, 1932. (E.M.B.53.) Ls, (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 


(E.M.B. 54.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 66.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 


All Prices are net. Those in parentheses include Postage. 
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Annual General Report for 1931 on the Economic, 
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CHAPTER I. 
Geography, including Climate, and History. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


EYLON is an Island in the Indian Ocean, off the southern extremity of 
the Indian peninsula, lying between 5° 55’ and 9° 50! N. latitude and 
79° 42/ and 81° 53’ BK. longitude. Situated on the direct route from 

Europe to Australia and the Far East, roughly halfway between Arabia and 
China, it has been known from very early times as an important trade centre 
in the East. It is in close proximity to India, and from an economic point of 
view has much in common with it. The greatest length of the Island from 
north to south, i.e., from Point Palmyra to Dondra Head, is 270 miles; its 
greatest width 140 miles, from Colombo on the west coast to Sangamankanda 
on the east. Its area is 25,332 square miles, nearly the same as that of Holland 
and Belgium, or about half the size of England. 

- “The northern and north-central parts of the Island form one great plain from 
sea to sea, only occasionally broken by a spur of rock. The maritime districts 
consist of similar level or undulating stretches, but the centre of the southern 
half of the Island is filled by a circular mountainous area almost equidistant 
from the two seas. This mountainous region is intersected by deep valleys. 
The height of the intervening ridges increases gradually from the coast, and 
culminates in Pidurutalagala at an elevation of 8,292 feet. 

The sea coast of Ceylon, as shown on a large scale map, has an irregular 
outline, lakes and lagoons having been formed in many parts of it by the sand 
barriers thrown up through the interaction of the rivers and the sea. There are 
only three real harbours, those of Colombo, Trincomalee, and Galle. The first 
is a capacious artificial harbour constructed out of an insecure anchoring place 
by the building of extensive breakwaters. The second is a magnificent land- 
locked basin, but situated on the eastern side of the Island which is less 
accessible, populous, and fertile than the western. The third was, at one time 
the principal harbour of Ceylon, but on the completion of the Colombo break- 
waters in 1885 it ceased to be @ calling place for East Indiamen and ships of 
war. 

CLIMATE. 

On the whole, the climate of Ceylon is fairly good for the tropics. The 
accessibility of the hills is a great boon to the plain dwellers, and a change to 
the sea is beneficial to those who live in the hills. In the low-country, the 
districts which have been opened in rubber, coconuts, and other products are 
generally fairly healthy, but in the unopened localities malaria is common. 

Temperature.—With regard to temperature, the range of variation at several 
stations is shown in diagram No. 1, facing this page. 

The low seasonal variations will be noted, but it will be seen that the differen- 
ces between the temperatures of low-country and up-country stations are con- 
siderable. The highest shade temperature registered in Ceylon was 108-7° F. 
at Trincomalee in May, 1890, and the minimum air temperature 27-19 F. at 
Nuwara Eliya in February, 1914. A maximum temperature of 103:7° F. is 
not excessive, but the humidity is considerable, the annual average percentage 
of saturation being generally about 80 (Galle and Nuwara Eliya 84, Colombo 
and Badulla 82, Jaffna 81, Kandy 80, Batticaloa 78, Trincomalee 76). At 
Colombo, the ‘‘ hot weather ’’ may be said to extend from March to May, and 
the ‘‘cold weather ’’ from December to February. July and August are often 
pleasant, particularly on the west side of the Island. 
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As is generally found in the tropics, however, the seasons are distinguished 
by differences in rainfall, rather than pronounced variations in temperature. ‘the 
change in the direction of the monsoon winds, from S.-W. to N.-E., causes 4 
corresponding change in the localities of the heaviest rain, which is usually 
experienced to windward of the hills, while during the intermonsoon seasons, 
local wind circulations are liable to give rain in any part of the Island. The 
mean temperature during the year varied from 82°5° in Mannar to 60°19 in 
Nuwara Eliya. 

Rainfall—The annual average rainfall varies from about 35 inches in the 
north-west and the south-east to over 200 inches in some parts of the interior. 
The annual averages in 1931 were 89 inches at Colombo, 84 inches at Kandy, 
and 98 inches at Nuwara Eliya. Diagram No. 2 facing this page shows the 
mean monthly rainfall of 12 selected stations. 


History. 


The earliest inhabitants of the Island are thought to have been the Nagas and 
Yakkhas, the latter being perhaps now represented by the Veddas. Legendary 
history has it that the first invaders were Aryans from the North of India who, 
under the leadership of Vijaya, overcame the aborigines and established the 
Sinhalese dynasty. Early attention appears to have been paid by the invaders 
to irrigation works, agricultural development, and other branches of civil 
administration, and by the end of the third century A.D. a comparatively 
advanced stage of civilization had been reached. 

The history of Ceylon down to the sixteenth century may be divided into two 
parts, viz., the period of the Sinhalese Mahavansa, circa 500 B.C. to 300 A.D., 
and that of the Suluvansa, from circa 300 A.D. onwards. The first period is one 
of increasing development and expanding civilization, connected chiefly with the 
extension of Buddhism, which was introduced about 247 B.C. The second period 
is one of ever-increasing pressure from the Tamils, Pandyans, and Cholas from 
India, with occasional successes on the part of the Sinhalese, particularly during 
the reign of their famous king, Parakrama Bahu I. (1153 to 1186 A.D.). 

In the sixteenth century the Portuguese formed settlements on the coasts of 
the Island; in the next century they were dispossessed by the Dutch. In 1796 
the British took possession of the Dutch settlements in the Island, which were 
then annexed to the Presidency of Madras, but five years later, in 1802, Ceylon 
was constituted a separate Crown Colony. In 1815, the districts of the interior, 
which had maintained their independence under the kings of Kandy, were 
acquired by Great Britain as the result of a rebellion against the Kandyan king, 
and the whole Island was thus united under the British rule. 


CHAPTER II. 


Government. 


Tae ConsTITUTION. 


NTIL 1931 the Constitution of Ceylon was of the Crown Colony type, 
the government being vested in the Governor assisted by Executive and 
Legislative Councils. A description of the old Constitution will be found 

in the Annual General Reports of 1929 and previous years. 

In July, 1981, the then existing Constitution was superseded by a new Constitu- 
tion based on the recommendations of a Special Commission on the Constitution 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, which visited Ceylon in 
1927-28. The new Constitution is formulated by the Ceylon (State Council) 
Order in Council, 1931. The principal constitutional changes involved are 
described below. 

The Legislative Council was dissolved in April, 1931, and the Executive Council 
in July of the same year, their place being taken by a “‘ State Council ” having 
both legislative and executive functions, which met for the first time on July 7. 
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The new Council consists, at its *full strength, of three official members, fifty 
elected members, and not more than eight members nominated by the Governor. 
Neither an elected nor a nominated member may be a person holding any put lic 
office under the Crown in Ceylon. 

The three official members of the State Council are styled the Officers of 
State. They are members of the Council ex officio, as the Chief Secretary, 
tLegal Secretary, and Financial Secretary to the Government respectively. The 
Constitution provides that they shall have all the rights and privileges of mem- 
bership of the Council and of the Board of Ministers (a body which will be 
referred to later), save the right to vote on any question before the Council or 
the Board. 

All elected members are elected on a territorial basis, communal represen- 
tation having been abolished. The franchise is very wide. It extends, with a 
few exceptions, to all British subjects of either sex who are at least twenty-one 
years of age and are domiciled in Ceylon. In addition, persons not. so domiciled 
are permitted to vote if they possess a certain literacy and property qualification, 
or have received a “‘ certificate of permanent settlement ’’ from a Government 
Agent or Assistant Government Agent. 

Eight additional members are nominated by the Governor after a general 
election, the object of their appointment being, in the words of the Special 
Commission,{ ‘‘ to make the State Council more generally representative of the 
national interests ’’. 

On the first assembly of a new Council, and after the election of a Speaker, 
the members proceed by secret ballot to divide their total number (excluding 
the Speaker and the Officers of State) into seven standing committees styled 
‘* Executive Committees ’’, which are required to be as nearly as possible equal 
in number of members.§ Each Committee is charged with the administration 
of one of seven groups of subjects and functions specified in the Order in Council 
under the following headings: — 


I. Home Affairs. 
II. Agriculture and Lands. 
III. Local Administration. 
IV. Health. 
V. Labour, Industry and Commerce, 
VI. Education. 
VII. Communications and Works. 


The Executive Committees having been elected, each Committee proceeds by 
secret ballot to elect a Chairman, and the Chairman-elect of each Executive 
Committee is then appointed by the Governor as Minister for the group of 
subjects and functions. which his Committee was elected to administer. (But 
it is within the discretion of the Governor to decline to appoint as Minister any 
member elected Chairman of an Executive Committee.) Subjects and functions 
not allocated to Executive Committees are divided by the Order in Council into 
three further groups, one of which is placed in the charge of each of the Officers 
of State, who have no Executive Committees associated with them in the 
administration of these groups. 

The duties of Executive Committees may be summarized as follows :— 


(a) The preparation of the annual estimates of expenditure of the depart- 
ments under their control, for submission to the Board of Ministers. 
(6) Similarly, the preparation of supplementary estimates. 





* At the time of writing, four seats representing constituencies in the Northern Province, 
remain unfilled, no nomination papers having been submitted during the general election in June, 
1931. 

+ Or the Attorney-General, until a Legal Secretary is appointed (Article 6 of the Order in 
Council). 

t Page 101 of the Report of the Commission. " 

§ The members subsequently elected as Deputy Speaker and Deputy Chairman of Committees 
cease, upon their election, to be members of Executive Committees. 
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(c) The consideration of executive business relating to their own subjects 
and functions, whether laid before them by their Chairmen or by 
private members, or referred to them by the Council or the Board of 
Ministers. 

(a) The consideration of proposed legislative measures falling within their 
scope. 

The decisions of Executive Committees which are of sufficient importance to 
require the approval of the Council are submitted at meetings of the whole 
Council in the form of reports, which the Council may accept, or reject, or refer 
back to the Committee, but may not amend. A report accepted by the Council 
ig submitted to the Governor by the Speaker for ratification. But the decisions 
of Executive Committees in financial* matters are submitted by the Committees 
to the Board of Ministers, and by the Board to the Council. 

The Board of Ministers consists of the three Officers of State and the seven 
Ministers, but, as stated above, the Officers of State have not the right to vote 
on questions before the Board. The Chief Secretary is ex officio Chairman of 
the Board, and there is also a Vice-Chairman, elected by the Board from among 
the Ministers, who is the representative of the Board in the Council and is 
styled the Leader of the State Council. The most important function of the 
Board of Ministers is the preparation of the annual estimates of revenue and 
expenditure for the Island, and of supplementary estimates of expenditure. The 
annual and supplementary estimates of the different departments of Government 
are submitted by the Officers of State and Executive Committees to the Board, 
whose duty it is to revise them and, if and when approved, to submit them to 
the State Council, taking full and collective responsibility for them. No finan- 
cial* measure may be introduced in the State Council except by an Officer of 
State or a Minister, and with the approval of the Board of Ministers. The 
Board of Ministers also determines the order in which any business, whether 
executive or legislative, to be brought before the Council either by the Board 
or by the Executive Committees or Officers of State, is to be despatched, and 
prescribes the procedure for the settlement of questions affecting more than one 
Executive Committee. 

The ordinary life of a Council is four years. But the Constitution provides 
that the Governor may dissolve the Council at any time, and shall dissolve it 
if the whole of any Annual Appropriation Bill is rejected, or if the decision of 
the Council on a financial¥ measure, or on a motion expressly directed to test 
the confidence of the Council in the Board of Ministers, makes it apparent, in 
his opinion, that the Board no longer retains the confidence of the Council. 

+ The Governor retains the power to certify any Bill, motion, resolution, or 
vote as being of paramount importance, or he may declere that it is essential 
to give effect to the provisions of the Order in Council. In either event the 
measure has effect as if it had been passed by the Council, subject to disallowance 
by His Majesty the King in the case of Bills and to revocation by the Secretary 
of State in the case of other measures. tPower is also reserved to the Governor 
to declare that a state of emergency exists, and thereupon to assume control 
of any Government Department. 

The appointment, promotion, transfer, dismissal, and disciplinary control of 
public officers are vested in the Governor (with power of delegation to heads 
of Government departments), and the Order in Council contains clauses for the 
preservation of their conditions of service. 

For full details of the Constitution, reference may be made to the Order in 
Council, which is reproduced in the Ceylon Government Manual of Procedure. 

The Ceylon Civil Service.—The Ceylon Civil Service, recruited partly by 
examination on the same basis as the Indian Civil Service, and partly by local 
appointments, furnishes officers for the general administrative, and part of the 
judicial, work in the Island. 








* As defined in Article 57 of the Order in Council. 
+ Article 22 of the Order in Council. 
t Article 49 of the Order in Council. 
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Districts.—For administrative purposes Ceylon is divided into 
aich are subdivided into districts, as shown in the following table :— 


3 Districts. Provinces. Districts, 
.. Colombo, Kalutara North-Western .. Kurunegala, Puttalam-Chilaw 
. Kandy, Matale, Nuwara Eliya porte Central .. Anuradhapura 
Galle, Matara, Hambantota Uva Badulla 


ake affna, Manner, Mullaittivu Sabaragamuwa - Ratnapura, Kegalla 
. Batticaloa, Trincomalee 


mment Agents.—The posts of Government Agents—one in each of 
covinces—are held by senior Civil Servants. To the Government 
ntrusted the general administrative work of their Provinces, while 
sheris, or offices, are the provincial treasuries for the receipt of 
| the payment of the local expenses of Government. 

‘mment Agents hold a number of other official positions, and presida 
local bodies in their provinces. They are, as a rule, assisted by 
re Assistant Government Agents, who are in charge of revenue 
else nerform special duties at the provincial headquarters. 

dm m.—The officer next subordinate to the Government Agent or 
iovernment Agent is the chief headman, who is differently styled in 
stricts: ‘‘ Mudaliyar ’’ in the maritime Sinhalese districts; ‘‘ Rate- 
1” in the Kandayan districts; ‘‘ Maniagar’’, ‘‘ Adigar’’, and 
” in the Tamil districts. There are about 106 chief headmen in the 
1 some cases the Mudaliyar is assisted by one or more ‘‘ Muhan- 
Next to the chief headman ranks the superior headman, called in 
ne Sinhalese districts ‘‘ Vidane Arachchi ’’, in the Kandyan Sinhalese 
ie ‘* Korala’’, and in the Tamil districts the ‘‘ Udaiyar’’. There 
319 superior headmen in Ceylon. 


omes the village headman, who is in charge of one or more villages, 
jurisdiction is the administrative unit. The number of village head- 
out 4,000. In addition, there are peace officers, irrigation headmen, 
; appointed for special purposes. 


LocaL GovERNMENT. 


al duties in regard to sanitation and public thoroughfares have for long 
sted to a number of local authorities whose members are the nominees 
vernor with the addition in most cases of persons elected by the in- 
In Colombo, Kandy, and Galle there are Municipal Councils whose 
are members of the Civil Service. At least half the members are 
y the rate payers, all those possessing a house of the annual value 
30, or every tenant who pays a monthly rental of Rs. 15, or is a 
of a university, being qualified to vote. 
en of the smaller towns there are Urban District Councils with elected 
.. Two-thirds of the members are elected by the rate payers. Such 
have not in the past been constituted in the absence of a local demand 
ag the ten years since this type of Council was first devised there has 
sularly little demand. 
_of the other smaller towns are administered by Local Boards of Health 
rovement, composed of the Government Agent or Assistant Government 
he chief revenue officer) as Chairman, the two local officials of the 
fealth and Public Works Departments and three elected members. The 
ration of the town of Nuwara Eliya is in the hands of a somewhat 
ody, known as the Board of Improvement. 
s of even smaller towns, frequently no larger than roadside bazaars, 
inistered by the Sanitary Boards of the various provinces and districts 
g of the Government Agent or Assistant Government Agent, two local 
sf the Public Health and Public Works Departments and not more than 
less than two members nominated by the Governor. This method of 
ministration is carried on for all such towns in a district from the 
heaquarters with a staff consisting partly of officers whose salaries are 
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met proportionately by the various towns and partly of officers lent by t 
Public Health Department, assisted by yet others in addition to their nomi 
duties for the central government. 

For the rural areas Village Committees have been established the membe 
of which are elected, with elected Chairmen where the inhabitants so desir. 
‘These deal with minor local affairs and the working of rules connected witi 
irrigation, 

Roads other than main thoroughfares are maintained by District Committes 
while certain educational matters have been entrusted to District Educatim 
Committees. 

With the inauguration of the new Constitution for the Island in July, 19, 
an Executive Committee of Local Administration was elected by the Stale 
Council to supervise, control, and develop local government, and a departmeni 
of local government under the Commissioner of Local Government was created 
as the executive instrument of the Committee. The Committee has alrealr 
taken steps to establish several more Urban District Councils, to convert the 
existing Local Boards into Urban District Councils and also to amend the Con- 
stitution of the Colombo Municipal Council in order to provide for an entirely 


elected Council with an elected Chairman. 





CHAPTER III. 


Population. 


Population.—The population of Ceylon (inclusive of the military and the ship- 
ping) according to the Census of February 26, 1931, amounted to 5,312,548 
persons, compared with 4,504,549 at the Census of 1921. This shows an increase 
of 17.94 per cent. for the decade. The military and the shipping population 
amounted to 1,387 and 4,290, as against 951 and 4,993 in 1921. 

The Census of 1931 was a partial one, and details by race were not collected 
except in the Colombo Municipality and on the estates. Rough estimates based 
on the proportions of the races in 1921 are given in the following table :— 








Colombo Estates, Estimates for Estimated 
Race. Town. Other Areas. Totals. 
Europeans ¥ oe 3,340 .. 2,814 .. 3,000 .. 9,154 
Burghers and Eurasians ., 15,887 .. 2,031 14397 |: 82,315 
Sinhalese ++ 127,927, 75,786 8,269,316 3,473,029 
Tamils .. ak 65,704 653,692 1,417,477 
Moors o on 44,240 274,177. $25,913 
Malays .. oe 7,022 6,967 . 15,977 
Others Pee 20,035 10,791 32,564 
Total ., 284,155 790,376* 4,232,340 5,306,871*¢ 





Note.—The figures shown above do not include the population of the Maldives which was 
79,281 at the Census of 1931 as against 70,413 in 1921. 
The population (exclusive of the military and the shipping) of the nine Pro- 
vinces of the Island according to the Censuses of 1921 and 1931 is given below:—- 
Percentage of 


1921. 1931. Increase. 








Western Province 1,246,847 a 1,445,084 os 15°9 
Central Province 717,739 ie 953,3 32°8 
Southern Province an 671,234 ae 771,204 14°9 
Northern Province 36 a 374829 |! 398,874 6:4 
Eastern Province a a 192,821 0! 2184910. 10°2 
North-Western Province Ee 492,181 546,966 we 111 
North-Central Province ne 96,525 7,365, 9 
Province of Uva rie os 233,864 303,243 o- 29°7 
Province of Sabaragamuwa ne 471,814 aa 578,368 ae 22°6 
Miscellaneous population t 751 8 at ed 





* Includes 442 persons of unspecified race. 
+ Excludes the military and the shipping. 
} Persons enumerated in trains and in the Great and Little Basses. 
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Migration.—he total number of arrivals during the year amounted to 183,122 
and the departures to 214,703. The number of arrivals during the year is the 
lowest since 1922 and the departures the lowest since 1926. The arrivals are 
more frequent in the second and third quarters of the year, and the departures 
in the first and second. The arrivals from India alone numbered 162,788 or 
89 per cent. of the total arrivals, while the arrivals from other countries 
amounted to 20,384 persons or the remaining 11 per cent. Among the depar- 
tures 198,562 or 92 per cent. were bound for India and 16,141 or 8 per cezit. 
for other countries. The number of estate Jabourers who arrived from India 
was 68,387 in 1931, as compared with 91,422 in 1930 and 118,275 the average 
for the years 1926 to 1930. The number who left the Island was 75,866, as 
against 98,728 in 1930 and 88,460 the average (1926 to 1930). 

Marriages.—The number of general and Kandyan marriages registered during 
the year was 24,544, which is 961 less than in the preceding year. The general 
marriages alone numbered 19,3808 and the Kandyan 5,236, the respective num- 
bers for the previous year being 20,218 and 5,287. The average number of 
general and Kandyan marriages registered during the past decade was 27,307. 
The number of persons married during the year both in the general and Kandyan 
communities was 49,088, which corresponded to a rate of 9.9, as against 10.4 in 
the previous year and 11.8 the average for the years 1921-1930. The marriages 
registered among the Muslims numbered 1,157, an increase of 82 on the number 
for the previous year. The average number of marriages per annum in the past 
decade was 932. The Muslim marriage rate was 6.5 and is comparatively low. 
This is due to a very considerable number of Muslim marriages not being 
registered according to law. 

Divorces.—Divorces under the General Marriages Ordinance can be granted 
only by the District Courts, while those under the Kandyan Ordinance are 
granted by Government Agents and their Assistants. 

There were reported during the year 128 divorces under the General Marriages 
Ordinance and 589 under the Kandyan. The numbers during the preceding year 
were 97 and 582 respectively. There is always a much higher percentage of 
divorces to marriages in the Kandyan community than in the General; and this, 
in some measure, is due to the greater facilities for annulling the marriage tie 
afforded by the Kandyan law in comparison with the General law. 

Births.—The number of births registered during the year amounted to 199,170 
(101,399 males and 97,771 females). The nearest approach to this year’s figure 
was in 1929, when the number of births was 198,005. Compared with the 
number for the preceding year this year’s figure is 5,936 less. 

The birth rate for the year was equal to 87.4 per 1,000 of the estimated popula~ 
tion, as against 39.0 in the preceding year and 89.4 the average for the ten years 
1921-1930. ; 

Sex Proportion at Birth.—Of the births registered during the year the propor- 
tion of male children for every 1,000 female children was 1,037. In the preced- 
ing year there were 1,035 male children to every 1,000 female children. 

Deaths.—The deaths of 117,453 persons (58,859 males and 58,594 females) 
were registered in 1931, as against 133,708 in 1930 and 128,916 the average for 
the ten years 1921-1930. The death rate for the year under review was equal 
to 22.1 per 1,000 of the estimated population, as against 25.4 in 1930. The 
average death rate for the past decade was 26.2. 

Infant Mortality.—By infant mortality is meant the deaths of children under 
one year of age, and the rate is stated in: terms of 1,000 births registered in that 
year. During the year under review the deaths of infants numbered 31,439, as 
against 35,877 in the preceding year and 35,381 the average for the past decade. 
The number of infant deaths, which represents 26.8 per cent. of the total deaths, 
was equal to a rate of 158 per 1,000 births, as against 175 in 1930 and 182 the 
average for the past decade. The birth rate in Ceylon is very high compared 
with that prevailing in some Western countries. The infant mortality rate is 
greatly influenced by the birth rate, so that it is not an unusual feature to find 
a high infant mortality rate in countries that have high birth rates, and a low 
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infant mortality rate in countries that have low birth rates. Several Child Wel- 
fare Centres have within recent years been formed by different social service 
leagues and the Government is also devoting attention to the reduction of infant 
mortality in the various health units spread over the Island. These measures 
are producing good results though slowly. 


Causes of Deaths.—The classification of causes of death is based on the 
International or Bertillon System. Owing to the absence of compulsory certifica- 
tion of causes of death among a very large section of the population, the statis. 
tics, particularly of diseases requiring scientific knowledge for diagnosis, are of 
doubtful value, but there is reason to believe that a definite though slow pro- 
gress in accuracy is achieved every year. A very large number of deaths are 
returned by village informants as due to fever and they are tabulated under the 
vague title ‘‘ Pyrexia ’. The number of deaths assigned to pyrexia in 1931 was 
16,553—or 14.1 per cent. of the total deaths, as compared with 19,106 in the 
previous year. There is no doubt that, among the large number of deaths from 
this vague cause, a considerable number are actually deaths from malaria, An- 
other prolific cause of death in the Island is infantile convulsions, from which 
during the year there were 12,135 deaths—or 10.3 per cent. of the total deaths. 
The records show that more than one-quarter of the deaths registered in the 
Island are attributed to Pyrexia and Convulsions—the latter among the infants 
and children of tender years. This year, however, the number of deaths from 
these two causes is a little less than a quarter of the total deaths. The death 
rates from some of the more important diseases registered in Ceylon in 1980 
and 1931 as per million of the estimated population are given below: — 





Rate per Million. Rate per Million. 
Causes. 1930. 1931. Causes. 19380. 1931. 

Pyrexia +» 3,634 .. 3,108| Ankylostomiasis te 443. 422, 
Tnfantile convulsions +4 2,987 .. 2,279 | Influenza ae $04. 449 
Diarrhoea and enacts . 1,793... 1,301) Puerperal septicaemia oe 304. 277 
Pneumonia ei +» 1,514 .. 1,482) Bronchitis a 259 .. 278 
Dysentery ie og 688. 469} Enteric fever .. ie 180 o« 149 

Phthisis . 631. 596| Cancer oe oe 87... 88 
Malaria and malarial cachexia. - 454. 812 2 
Premature Dicth: ana. congenital, 

defects 446. 306 | 


CHAPTER IV. 
Health. 


Hospitats AND DISPENSARIES. 


M EDICAL aid is generously provided by the State, there being 107 Government 
hospitals and asylums, with provision for 11,410 beds. 

In Colombo are situated a General Hospital with 939 beds, an Ophthalmic 
Hospital, a Lying-in Home, a hospital for women (Lady Havelock Hospital), @ 
hospital for children (Lady Ridgeway Hospital), a Bacteriological Institute, a 
Pasteur Institute, and a Dental Institute. At Angoda, 6 miles from Colombo, 
there is a hospital for infectious diseases, with 168 beds. There are special 
dispensaries at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna, Batticaloa, and Badulla for the treatment 
of eye diseases. Treatment with radium is now available at the General Hos- 
pital, Colombo. 

As regards asylums, there is a Lunatic Asylum at Angoda, 6 miles from 
Colombo, and there are two Leper Asylums, one at Hendala in the Western 
Province and one at Mantivu in the Eastern Province. 

There is a Home for Incurables at Colombo, with 90 beds, which is administered 
by a Committee of Government officials and representatives of the public. 

In connection with the prevention of tuberculosis, in Colombo there is the 
King Edward VII. Memorial Anti-Tuberculosis Institute, at Kandana there is a 
sanatorium of 72 beds, and at Ragama there is a hospital for chronic cases. 

In addition to Government hospitals, the owners of estates have provided 87 
estate hospitals, who receive a rebate on the export duty on tea, rubber, coffee, 
cacao, and cardamoms. 


Ne et Pe ee a ee 
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Besides the hospitals there are 605 central and branch dispensaries and visit- 
ing stations provided by Government. There are also 720 estate dispensaries, 
which receive free drugs from Government to the value of 50 cents per labourer 
per annum. 

Campaigns. 

Campaigns against malaria, ankylostomiasis, and parangi are carried out in 
various parts of the Island, apart from treatment at hospitals and dispensaries. 
Mass treatment against hookworm infestation was carried out by Medical Officers 
(Civil), Medical Officers of Health, and School Medical Officers in their respective 
areas. Very marked results are shown by the decrease in the number of patients 
admitted to hospitals in the areas so treated. Success has also attended the 
efforts of the Itinerating Medical Officers appointed for the treatment of parangi. 

Trained vaccinators are stationed in each Province. Primary vaccination 
against smallpox is compulsory, and secondary vaccination is carried out com- 
pulsorily among contacts when an outbreak of smallpox occurs. 


AnTI-MaLaRIAL Work. 


Intensive anti-malaria work is done in the severely malarious town-areas of 
Chilaw, Kurunegala, Anuradhapura, Trincomalee, Puttalam, and Badulla (work 
in the last two was begun during 1929), and along certain sections of the railway. 

Schemes for malaria drainage of Anti-Malaria Campaign areas are drafted by 
the Sanitary Engineer. The Medical Entomologist checks the efficiency of 
larvicidal measures carried out by the Anti-Malaria Campaign staff and also 
investigates problems connected with malaria incidence in other parts of the 
Island. 

Quinine is distributed in large quantities in malarious areas throughout the 
Island both for curative and prophylactic purposes; 18,409 lb. and 2,269,775 
tablets have been issued during 1981. 


Sanitary EnGineERiInG Drvision. 


In addition to malaria drainage, this division deals with questions of general 
drainage in small towns and of water supplies and disposal of excreta. 


Estate SAnIvTation. 

Attached to the Department of Medical and Sanitary Services are three 
Inspecting Medical Officers and three Assistants, who inspect estates throughout 
the Island. During the year under review 815 estates were inspected. In the 
course of inspection, defects in the sanitary condition of estates are pointed out and 
suggestions to remedy and prevent them in future are put forward to the estate 
owners. Year by year the housing and the sanitary conditions on estates are 
improving. 

Pusric HEALTa. 

In addition to the Inspecting Medical Officers, there were, in 1931, 27 Medical 
Officers of Health, assisted by 267 Sanitary Inspectors, who looked after the 
sanitary requirements of urban and rural areas. Seven Health Units have been 
established since 1926, at Kadugannawa, Kalutara, Kegalla, Kurunegala, Matara, 
Panadure, and Trincomalee. Health work on the lines conducted in Health 
Unit areas was started in Moratuwa and in Dehiwala. Public Health Nurses 
are being employed in increasing numbers in connection with clinics and child 
welfare centres. 

Epidemics are promptly dealt with by the Medical Officers of Health and 
their staffs, 

ORDINANCES. 


An Anti-Mosquito Ordinance is before the Executive Committee of Health 
for consideration, a Milk and Dairies Ordinance is under the consideration of 
the Attorney-General, and a Poisons and Dangerous Drugs Ordinance which was 
passed by the Legislature has not yet been proclaimed as certain amendments 
are under consideration at present. 
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Inrectious DIsEAsEs. 


Plague.—The following is a list of plague cases and deaths from that disease 
which occurred in Ceylon during the year :— 


Locality. Cases. Deaths. Locality. Cases. Deaths. 
Colombo a7. 45 | Kegalla a0 5 eee 1 
Rambukkana - pares 1 — ——s 
Panadure oo Aes fig 1 Total .. 50 48 


The year compares rather unfavourably with 1930 in which there were 46 
cases with 42 deaths. The fatality rate in 1931 was 96 per cent. which ig 4.7 
higher than that of the previous year. 


PLaGue 1n CoLomso. 


Human Plague.—The following table shows the incidence of human plague 
in Colombo during the years 1929 to 1931 :— 








1929. 1930. 1981. 

Case Case Case 
Cases. Deaths. Mortality. Cases. Deaths. Mortality. Cases. Deaths. Mortality. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent, 
Total » 40 .. 36 .. 9070 .. 40 .. 88 .. 95:0 .. 47 .. 45 .. 95°7 
Septicaemic we AB on I Ae 10000) Day aes gs 1000 ce TP de . »-100°0: 
Bubonic ioe BO eal SBN os. 84°0 .. 25 .. 23. 92°00. 28. BY 93°1L 
Pneumonic o: oe o Ne ve soe Aa ts Lee 10070 

Cutaneous SS de SS See = aw Le bt .. 1000 2. .m , - 


Monthly Incidence.—The largest number of cases occurred during the first 
quarter of the year, 15 cases occurring in February alone. 

Sex Incidence.—Of the 47 cases, 42 were males and 5 females. 

Rat Plague.—28,051 rats were examined at the Municipal Laboratory and 
24 or .09 per cent. were found infected as against .06 per cent. in 1930. There 
were no epidemics in Ceylon this year, the cases occurring sporadically. 

Smallpox.—There were 9 cases of smallpox, with 3 deaths, giving a fatality 
rate of 33.8 per cent., as against 41 cases with 6 deaths during 1930. 

The distribution of cases according to locality is as follows :— 


Locality. Cases. Deaths, 
Colombo—Port 2 _- 
Kayts . a: _, 
Trincomalee 5 2 
Mullaittivu i, 1 

Total 9 3 


The only epidemic this year was at Trincomalee. The first case of this 
outbreak occurred in the person of a Brahmin priest who arrived from Madura 
in South India in November. He was first treated for measles. During the 
last stage of the disease it was suspected to be smallpox. The second case was 
in the person of his daughter, an1 the third in the person of his washerman. The 
fourth case was in the person of a labourer in the infected area, and the fifth in 
the person of a carpenter for whom case No. 8 had washed clothes. Of these five 
cases two proved fatal. 

The Mullaittivu case occurred in the person of a brother of case No. 4 of the 
Trincomalee outbreak. He had gone to Trincomalee on a visit to his brother, 
and had escaped detention and returned to Mullaittivu where he fell ill in 
December, and died. 

Cholera.—There were six cases and all of them ended fatally. No cases 
occurred in the previous year. 

The distribution of cases according to locality is as follows :— 


Locality. Cases. Deaths. 
Colombo 3 3 
Pesalai o. 2 2 
Talaimannar .. o 1 1 

Total .. 6 6 


The cases at Colombo were unconnected and proved fatal. One, an Indian 
Muslim, was a contact of a case that occurred at Mandapam Camp. The other 
two cases were in the persons of a Tamil labourer, who worked and lived in the 
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barges in the harbour, and a Sinhalese woman, The source of infection in these 
two cases could not be determined. 

The two cases at Pesalai occurred in the persons of 2 Ceylon Tamil fishermen. 
The first case acquired infection by direct contact with a case of cholera in 
Ramnad District in South India, and the second case was infecte1 by the first. 

The Talaimannar case occurred in the person of a Ceylon Tamil fisherman who 
was a direct contact of a case of cholera at Thangachimadam in South India. 


CHAPTER V. 


Housing. 


HE general housing in Ceylon, consilering the comparative poverty of the 
country, is fairly satisfactory: the investment of money in a .house is 
popular, and any member of a Ceylonese family making money will early 

endeavour to construct a suitable house of his own. : 

Moreover, secure and safe investments presenting attractions to Ceylonese are 
restricted and considerable accumulated wealth is used in house construction 
or money is raised for the purpose by mortgages. 

There is a further tendency on the part of Ceylonese with private means to 
live in towns, thus creating a great demand for housing especially in times of 
prosperity. 

The general growth of business in the last fifty years, a doubling of the acreage 
in estates and their greatly improved efficiency combined with the general 
growth of wealth, have led to a considerable demand for land in almost all 
towns with a resultant heavy increase in the price of all urban building land. 

Thus, though the price of land has been high, the needs of middle and better 
class people have in general been adequately met, though rents remain high. 

However, for the working classes, private enterprise has done comparatively 
little. The price of land and the general poverty prevailing preclude the building 
of houses for them which will secure returns comparable to those provided by 
construction of middle class houses. It is doubtful whether economic rents 
will be possible unless the value of land falls considerably. 

In Colombo the result has been that the working classes are largely housed 
in houses erected for other purposes and ill adapted for working class dwellings. 
while many portions of the town are definitely slums. 

The problem has been tackled— 


(1) By a steady effort to mitigate the effects of overcrowding, by sanitary 
improvements, the provision of adequate water-borne drainage, water, 
easily available medical relief, &c. 

(2) By modifications in construction to permit more adequate supplies of 
light and air, to facilitate scavenging, &¢. Much has been done by 
steady work in this respect. 

(3) By housing Municipal employees in new houses, thus lessening the 
pressure on the rentable dwellings. 


Largely by (1) alone the infantile death rate has been greatly decreased and 
the general death rate for Colombo reduced to 25.1 per thousand of the popula- 
ticn. 

However the main and really only solution is large numbers of new houses. 

The Colombo Municipality has taken up the question of the Kochchikade slums 
and is acquiring 74 acres, with the intention of complete demolition and re- 
building at a cost of over Rs. 1,000,000, where it is hoped to house over 2,000 
people in really sanitary conditions. Government has also assisted by the removal 
of the railway workshops outside the city to Ratmalana. 

Kandy, faced with a similar but much smaller problem, has acted on similar 
lines. 

The rural areas do not present such difficulties. 
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The most successful effort in housing is that on estates where, since 1920, 
new dwellings on approved plans have been constructed to house almost the 


whole Indian labour force of about 700,000 people. 
207,818 rooms and 68,819 latrines have been constructed at the cost to 


estates of over 800 lacs of rupees. In addition 157,388 rooms are provided with 


a pipe-borne water supply in close vicinity. 
Only a series of prosperous years could have permitted this work to have been 


completed so rapidly. ; 
Housing still remains inadequate in the City of Colombo and in some outstation 


towns. 

Rents, for those drawing Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 a month, may be Rs. 5 to 10 per 
mensem. Till the shortage of housing is met, any general improvement in pay 
is likely to be dissipated in enhanced rents. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Production. 
AGRICULTURE. 

General.—The main crops of the Island are coconut, paddy, tea, and rubber. 
Other crops which are grown to less extents, though their combined value is of not 
inconsiderable importance to the trade of the Island, are: cacao, cinnamon, 
citronella, arecanut, cardamoms, and tobacco. 

Chena cultivation, that is, the growing of crops on jungle land newly cleared by 
burning, is an important feature of peasant agriculture in the sparsely populated 
areas of the dry-zone, while, in more favoured districts, and particularly in 
proximity to towns, market gardening is of some importance. 

Animal husbandry is still a negligible factor in the agricultural economy of 
Ceylon, but interest in this branch is now becoming awakened, and the begin- 
nings of stock raising and dairy industries are being laid. 

The extent of production of the several crops may be gauged from the follow- 
ing tables which give the approximate acreages under cultivation and the 
quantities of produce exported and the value of these in 1931 :— 


Acreages under the Chief Crops (estimated only). 











Acres. Acres. 
Coconuts he «+ 1,000,000 ; Palmyra 50,000 
ice 1,000,000 | Cacao 34,000 
Rubber - 500,000 | Citronella 33,000 
Tea oe ve 400,000! Cinnamon. es: 26,000 
Chenas, vegetable, and other crops 140,000 | Tobacco be os 14,000 
Arecanuts ors Pe 69,000 Cardamoms ., Oe 6,000 
Exports of Agricultural Products of the Island in 1931. 
Total value of 
Quantity. Value. Class, 
Rs. Rs, 
Black tea +. 242°5 mill. Ib. 
Green tea ae 1°5 mill. Ib. 
Tea seed a 
138-8 mill, 
Coconuts, fresh 
Copra 
Coconut oil 
Coir yarn 
Desiccated coconut 
Poonac 
Bristle fibre 
Mattress fibre 
Coir rope, &c. 
36°2 mill. 
Rubber 145°3 mill. Ib. 21°0 mill. 
Cacao 77,000 cwt. 2°3 mill. 
Arecanuts 102,000 cwt. 1°7 mill. 
Cardamoms oe . 2,700 cwt. 4 mill. 
Pepper and other spices 3% 4,000 cwt. ‘1 mill. 
Cinnamon (quills and chips) ++ 42,000 cwt. 
Cinnamon oil (bark and leaf) *. 2°2 mill. 02. mill 
2°0 . 
Tobacco (manufactured and cigars) .. 3°0 mill. Ib. a’ 1°4 mill. 
Citronella oil 1. ee 1°2 mill. Ib. . 1:0 mill. 
Papain oe «+ 77,000 Ib, “4 mill. 
Kapok oe we 6,700 cwt. res 2 mill. 
Gingelly seed da +» 28,000 cwt. on *1 mill. 


Total .. 205°6 mill. 
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Tea. 


Acreage, &c.—Over 400,000 acres are planted in tea consisting of about 1,230 
estates. Cultivation lies mainly in the mid-and-hill-country at elevations rang- 
ing between 1,500 feet and 6,000 feet. It is also grown at lower elevations 
down almost to sea level but the variety grown is different from that of the higher 
elevations and yields a product of less superior quality. 

The manufactured product consists of the young tender shoots of Camellia 
ae which undergo the processes of withering, rolling, fermenting, and drying 
or firing. 

Piss and Plucking.—The object of tea cultivation is to secure the maximum 
quantity of the best quality of leaf. For this purpose the bushes are pruned 
periodically so as to ensure regular, frequent, and plentiful ‘‘ flushes,’’ or young, 
tender shoots on the tops of the bushes. The tip of the new shoot 
and one or two Ieaves below it are plucked by hand, generally by the women of 
the labour force. 

Rainfall_—A fairly evenly distributed rainfall of 60 to 200 inches a year is 
required for tea. 

Labour.—About 95 per cent. of tea estate labour consists of Tamils from 
India. The average labour force is generally calculated, for tea, at the rate of 
about one labourer per acre. 

Methods of Cultivation and Manuring.—Cultivation methods have greatly 
improved in recent years, and much greater attention is now given to systematic 
cultivation and to the application of manures. Prunings are buried with appli- 
cations of basic slag and potash, while general mixtures are applied while the 
bushes are in growth. 

Yields and Prices.—Yields vary greatly with soil, j&t (variety), elevation, 
cultivation, manuring, &c., and the annual figures may be said to range from 
300 to 1,200 lb. made tea per acre, 600 to 700 lb. being considered a good: ail- 
round yield. 

Since the early months of the year 1931 the tendency of the market has been 
downwards except during the periods of good quality. The average price of all 
teas sold in local auction was 18 cents below that of the previous year. High 
grown teas have suffered the least as may be seen from the following figures :— 


Year. High Grown. Medium Grown. Low Grown. 
Cents. Cents. Cents, 

1930 ae o 96 69 oo 60 

1931 on 83 . 50 oe 43 


Quality throughout the year was satisfactory and a noticeable improvement 
was evident in the manufacture of teas from the low-country. 

The annual average market prices* in certain years were:—1922, 85 cents 
per Ib.; 1928, Re. 1.02; 1924, Re. 1.04; 1925, 96 cents; 1926, 99 cents; 1927, 
94 cents; 1928, 85 cents; 1929, 81 cents; 1980, 75 cents; 1931, 57 cents (see 
Diagram No. 5). 

Machinery.—The chief machinery in a tea factory is the rolling machinery, 
the roll-breaker, and the drier. These are generally driven by overhead belt- 
ing from a shaft driven by the power unit. This unit may be water-driven, 
as in the case of Pelton wheels or turbines, or it may consist of an oil, suction- 
gas or steam engine. Various driers are in use. The power required for a 
factory with an output of 400,000 Ib. made tea per annum is about 50 h.p. 
For crops over 200,000 Ib. the power required can be calculated at 10 to 12 h.p. 
per 100,000 tb. 


Rubber. 


Acreage, Elevation, and Rainfall.—The estimated acreage under rubber in the 
Island is 500,000 acres. The rubber tree flourishes at lower elevations below 
2,000 feet and requires a well distributed rainfall of not less than 80 inches per 
annum. It is cultivated to varying extents throughout the Island, chiefly in the 
Province of Sabaragamuwa, and in the Western, Central, and Southern 
Provinces. 





* According to local weekly sale averages. 
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Latew.—Rubber is the coagulated latex of the para rubber tree (Hevea brasi- 
liensis) obtained by tapping the trunk. The latex running from the end of the 
cut—usually half the circumference—is collected, removed to the factory, treated 
with acetic acid to cause coagulation, dried, and créped by machinery, or coagu- 
lated in sheets and smoked. It will be noted that tea is exported in a form 
ready for consumption, while the rubber exported has to be made into rubber 
goods before being put on the market. 


Planting.—Rubber is generally propagated from seed which is sown in 
nurseries, and, when the nursery plants are eighteen months to two years old, 
they are removed, have their tops and main roots cut back, and are planted 
into the new clearings as ‘“‘ stumps ”’. Planting is carried out at varying dis- 
tances, but 24 feet by 12 feet is a favourite of many growers, as this allows of 
ample plants for thinning from the third year. The tree grows to a height of 
30 to 40 feet and develops a heavy foliage. 


Cultivation —The best time for cultivation is considered to be just before 
the wintering commences. Cattle manures, green manures, and artificial 
manures are all used. The approximaie quantity of artificial manure used per 
annum per acre is up to 1,000 lb. Cover plants are used ior soil conservation. 


Tapping.—Various systems of tapping are still in vogue, but the single cut 
(half-cireumference) is now becoming universal. The frequency of tapping has 
also varied as experience has been gained. Daily tapping was formerly most 
common, but alternate-day tapping is now generally popular, while tapping every 
third day is adopted upon some estates. Better bark-renewal results if the 
interval between tappings is extended, but some loss of bark occurs in three- 
day tapping. Tapping generally commences when the trees are six to seven 
years of age, and upon trees whose girth at 8 feet above the ground has reached 
approximately 24 inches. 


Manufacture.—The manufacture of rubber into the form in which it is put 
on the wholesale market is done in factories on the estates. A considerable 
quantity and variety of machinery is used. The manufacture is standardized, 
and the difference between the prices of the various grades is generally not 
very large. 

Yield, Prices, &c.—The yield per acre varies considerably with the soil, age 
of the trees, rainfall, planting, treatment, &c., but may be said to range from 
150 to 700 lb. per acre, 400 to 500 lb. per acre being considered a good all-round 
yield for an estate in full bearing. A very good tree over twelve years old will 
yield 10 lb. dry rubber per annum, while the average per tree in. full bearing 
may be put at about 4 to 5 lb. per annum. 

During the year under review the rubber industry has felt still more acutely 
the effects of considerable over-production coincident with the world-wide depres- 
sion in trade. Prices opened in January at 18 cents and gradually declined to 
18-14 cents by the middle of April, and then to 11-114 cents. The market was 
somewhat erratic during May owing to. the rumours of the probable abolition of 
export duty. On official notifications made on May 28 that the duty would 
be removed, the market advanced to around 14 cents per lb. A much better 
demand during June raised prices to 15-15} cents, but the advance was not 
maintained, and with poor consumption and large shipment figures prices gra- 
dually fell away again till the very low level of 104-103 cents was touched during 
September. 

The suspension of the gold standard by Great Britain then affected the market 
and prices rose to over 14 cents during! October. The advance in price was too 
rapid and a slight decline to around 18 cents followed. Standard erépe was now 
selling at a distinct premium—sometimes over 1 cent a lb. In December re- 
striction rumours. brought a more speculative element into the market and prices 
touched 18 cents for crépe and 17 cents for smoked sheet. Demand, however, 
was not general at these levels and with slight fluctuations the market closed 
on December 28 at 16 cents for crépe and 14$ cents for sheet. 

While partial restriction has not been adopted to any extent, a considerable 
acreage has gone out of production. 
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average market prices* in certain years were the following :—1922, 
ib.; 1928, 88 cents; 1924, 75 cents; 1925, Re. 1.73; 1926, Re. 1.21; 
s; 1928, 55 cents; 1929, 52 cents; 19380, 27 cents; 1931, 14 cents 
No. 5). 


*reight.—The rates to the United Kingdom and Continent were 
Tay 16, 1931, from 57s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. and these rates were subject 
mt. increase as from November 1, and the United States of America 
r cent, as from November 7. 


“he labour engaged is generally immigrant Indian Tamil, but, in 
Sinhalese work as tappers, &c. The usual requirement of labour 
cer to 8 acres of rubber. 


Budding of Rubber. 


ntion has been given since 1929 to the budding of rubber. Large, 
idwood and budded stumps of proved foreign clones have been made 
tates have taken steps to find their high-yielding trees, with a view 
nas mother trees. Local mother-trees are under test on the stations 
rtment of Agriculture and the Rubber Research Scheme, and every 
g made to provide guidance to the planting community in this impor- 
The work will eventually be extended to include seed-selection 
isolated gardens. 
1as rendered it possible to effect satisfactorily the selection of high- 
k, and the isolation of it from the heterogenous mixture which exists 
tates to-day. By vigorous selection and testing it should be possible 
‘ains of high-yielding trees, and thereby assure that improved strains 
d seeds should be available for future plantings. 


Coconut. 


Area, &c.—It is estimated that a little over 1,000,000 acres are 
h coconuts. But cultivation on systematic lines may be considered 
bout 900,000 acres. Along the coast of the Western and Southern 
lanting has been done very close and no systematic cultivation is 

Here the main product is toddy which is supplied to arrack distil- 
ie same time the manufacture of coir string and rope is an important 
ndustry, especially in the hands of women. Elsewhere the coconut 
1 mainly for the production of copra, and the extraction of oil there- 
ll as the manufacture of desiccated coconut. Cultivation is confined 
levations below 1,500 feet and a well distributed rainfall of 50 to 90 
quired. The greater part of the acreage lies in the North-Western, 
nd Southern Provinces. 


on.—Much can be done to increase the output of the tree by cultiva- 
he use of concentrated manures containing nitrogen, potash, phos- 
|, &c.; green manures, such as Crotalaria; cattle manure; and occa- 
tivation with modern implements. Young coconuts systematically 
and a eb come into bearing much earlier than coconuts which 
treated. 


The cost of opening land for coconuts varies considerably, but it may 
the average at Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 an acre. This may be taken to 
r ten years, the expenses being greater in the first three years. The 
riod may be put at ten years. Land is available to be opened in coco- 
only in the out-districts, where a good deal of pioneering work, includ- 
aking of roads, combating wild animals, fever, &c., is necessary. 

—The quantity of labour required for a coconut estate is generally 


t at one labourer for 10 acres. A small resident force of Tamils is 
atained for draining, manuring, and tillage, and on some estates the 





for top grades only (Ribbed Smoked Sheet and Contract Crépe) at local weekly sales. 
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labour force consists of about half Tamil and half Sinhalese. Frequently the 
plucking of the nuts and the manufacture of copra are done by a contractor, who 
supplies his own Jabour. 

Labour on coconut estates is paid at about the same rates as on tea and 
rubber properties. Plucking may cost 50 cents per 1,000 nuts. 


The Nut. 


The principal product, from a commercial point of view, is the nut. The 
yield per palm on the average is about 40 nuts per annum. Without cultivation 
the yield is probably about 30 nuts per palm, with cultivation up to and over 80 
may be secured. The number of palms to the acre may vary from’ 50 to 90, the 
average being about 70. The palms come into bearing in about six years with 
intensive cultivation, but more usually take up to ten years. The nuts are 
generally picked six times a year. They are made into copra upon the estate 
which produces them, but some of the smaller properties sell their nuts to manu- 
facturers. Considerable quantities are exported when the demand for nuts for 
the manufacturing of desiccated coconut is keen. The price rose owing to the 
increased demand for the manufactured products from Rs. 74 per 1,000 in 1918 
to the maximum of Rs. 115 per 1,000 in 1920. The market in 1931 moved from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 47 down to Rs. 25 and closed at Rs. 40 per 1,000. 


Copra. 


The most important manufactured product is copra. ‘This is the dried kernel 
of the nut, and is used for the manufacture of coconut oil, which, again, is 
utilized for the production of margarine, soap, and other products. Poonae, a 
largely-used cattle food, is the by-product in the manufacture of coconut oil from 
copra. The bulk of it is used locally, either as cattle food or as manure, but 
870,637 cwt. valued at Rs. 1,353,020 were exported in 1981. 

The number of nuts required to manufacture a candy (560 lb.) of copra varies 
from 900 to 1,500. 

The value of the exports of copra since 1918 is shown in Diagram No. 9. 


Prices.—The market in 1931 has been a declining one with fluctuations from 
time to time. Opening at the beginning of the year at about Rs. 40 per candy 
the price fell away to as low as Rs. 27 in September. With Great Britain 
going off the gold standard the local market firmed up and a gradual rise took 
place and prices at the end of the year went as high as Rs. 42 per candy. 

The annual average market prices* from 1922 were:—1922, Rs. 78.52 per 
candy (560 lb.); 1928, Rs. 87.61; 1924, Rs. 85.42; 1925, Rs. 80.36; 1926, 
Rs. 79.40; 1927, Rs. 76.88; 1928, Rs. 76.22; 1929, Rs. 64.47; 1980, Rs. 52.36; 
1981, Rs. 85.06 (see Diagram No. 5). 

Copra prices are liable to considerable fluctuation according to the rates of 
freight and of exchange, &c. The market quotations are also liable to consider- 
able variation, as regular public sales are not held as in the case of tea and 
rubber. 


Coconut Oil. 


Although a large quantity of copra is exported for the extraction of oil by the 
importers, a quantity of coconut oil is prepared in Ceylon. The traditional 
method of extraction consists in grinding the copra in a ‘‘ chekku ’’ consisting 
of a large wooden pestle, which is revolved by bullock-power in a kind of 
stone mortar. This method is slow and wasteful, and modern mills are now 
working in Chilaw, Colombo, and other districts of Ceylon, hydraulic presses 
and expellers being in general use. Usually the locally manufactured coconut 
oil contains 1} to 2 per cent. of free fatty acid, and a further refinement is neces- 
sary in the consuming country. 

The value of the exports of coconut oil is shown in Diagram No. 9. 





* The average prices for 1927 to 1931 are for top grades only. Averages for other years represent 
the lowest and highest overall weekly quotations received for al grades. 
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The market for coconut oil in 1931 has closely followed that of copra. Open- 
ing in January at about Rs. 282.50 per ton the prices showed minor fluctuations, 
as in the case of copra, and reached the low figure of Rs. 205. The market firmed 
up later in the year and the closing price for the year was Rs. 300. 

The annual average market prices from 1922 were:—1922, Rs. 538.13 per 
ton f.o.b.; 1928, Rs. 584.05; 1924, Rs. 574.11; 1925, Rs. 543.17; 1926, 
Rs. 5839.36; 1927, Rs. 491.73; 1928, Rs. 489.02; 1929, Rs. 412.83; 1930, 
Rs. 351.63; 1931, Rs. 258.52. 


Desiccated Coconut. 


Desiccated coconut is produced in Ceylon on a large scale, the conditions being 
favourable as the mills are either on the estates or easily accessible to them 
by water, road, or railway. The delivery of the fresh nuts, which are essential 
to the success of the manufacture, is thus a simple matter. Mills, many with 
elaborate machinery, have been erected in almost every district to cope with the 
demand. Some are capable of dealing with 50,000 nuts a day. 

The value of the exports of desiccated coconut is shown in Diagram No. 9. 

The opening price at the beginning of 1931 was about 93 cents per lb. The 
market showed minor fluctuation before the price gradually declined to as low 
as 6% cents. In common with most other commodities, the market firmed up 
towards the end of the year and finally closed at about 12 cents per lb. 

The annual average market prices in certain years were :—1922, 22 cents per lb. ; 
1928, 24 cents; 1924, 22 cents; 1925, 20 cents; 1926, 20 cents; 1927, 19 cents; 
1928, 19 cents; 1929, 16 cents; 1930, 13 cents; 1931, 10 cents (see Diagram 
No. 5). 

epee regarding the manufacture of alcohol, &c., is shown under 
“* Excise,’’ page 27. 

Coir, &c. 

An important but somewhat unorganized industry, also dependent upon the 
coconut tree, is the manufacture of coir, which consists of the stout fibres forming 
the husk of the nut. These fibres are separated by rotting the husks in water, or 
by special machinery. The fibres are then graded and used for making brushes, 
yarn, mats, rope, &c., according to their quality. In many parts of Ceylon the 
coir fibres are separated by village labour, chiefly women, and sold by them to 
exporting firms. 

Mills for the separation of the fibre by machinery have been established at 
several places in the Colombo, Negombo, and other districts. Much of the out- 
put is used locally, but there is considerable export of bristle fibre, mattress 
fibre, xnd coir yarn. The value of the exports of coir is shown in Diagram 
No. 9. 

The market for bristle fibre in 1931 moved from Rs. 6.50 per ewt. down to 
Rs. 5.50 and closed at Rs. 7.75. The market for mattress fibre moved from 
Re. 1.25 per cwt. down to Re. 1 and finally closed at Re. 1.70. The prices for 
coir yarn opened at Rs. 7.50 per cwt. and declined gradually to Rs. 5 by the end of 
June. After a slight recovery in September the prices remained firm and closed 
at Rs. 5.50. 

The annual average market prices* in certain years for bristle fibre were:— 
1922, Rs. 13.39 per cwt.; 1923, Rs. 14.46; 1924, Rs. 12.10; 1925, Rs. 7.62; 1926, 
Rs. 7.46; 1927, Rs. 8.87; 1928, Rs. 8.53; 1929, Rs. 9.01; 1930, Rs. 8.23; 1931, 
Rs. 6.65; for mattress fibre* :—1922, Re. 1.65 per ewt.; 1928, Rs. 2.88; 1924, 
Rs. 2.95; 1925, Rs. 2.88; 1926, Rs. 3.08; 1927, Rs. 3.67; 1928, Rs. 3.07; 1929, 
Rs. 2.23; 1980, Re. 1.40; 1931, Re. 1.41; for coir yarn*: 1922, Rs. 12.68 per 
ewt.; 1923, Rs. 18.63; 1924, Rs. 18.32; 1925, Rs. 16.26; 1926, Rs. 15.15; 1927, 
Rs. 16.75; 1928, Rs. 17.45; 1929, Rs. 14.34; 1980, Rs. 12.73; 1931, Rs. 10.20. 


Cacao. 


Commercial cacao is produced from the seeds of the plant Theobroma cacao. 
The variety now grown in Ceylon is the Forastero, 





*The average prices for 1928 to 1931 are for top grades only. Averages for other years re- 
present the lowest and highest overall weekly quotations received for all grades. 
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Elevation and Rainfall, dc.—The cultivation of cacao is restricted to favourably 
situated valleys at an elevation between 500 to 2,000 feet which receive a well 
regulated raintall of 60 to 80 inches and are protected from high winds. Plantations 
lie almost entirely in the Kandy and Matale Districts of the Central Province. Of 
an approximate acreage of 34,000 acres under cacao in the Island 55 per cent. is in 
the former district and 33 per cent. in the latter. 

As with tea the number of peasant holdings ranging between 1 and 5 acres is not 
inconsiderable, but these small gardens receive but little attention from the owners 
in regard to systematic cultivation or the control of pests and diseases. 


Labour.—The labour required for a cacao estate works out at about one labourer 
for two acres. Tamils generally form the bulk of the labour force, but Sinhalese 
are also employed for lopping, &c. 

Planting.—The trees are generally planted 15 by 15 feet apart. Holes 3 feet 
deep by 14 feet across are dug and filled with carefully prepared soil. Seed at 
stake or basket plants are generally used for planting. As the young plant requires 
to be carefully shaded, shade trees must be planted at the same time between the 
rows about the same distance apart as the cacao. The dadap has been found the 
most suitable. 

Crops.—Cacao commences to bear fruit about the fifth year, two crops a year 
being then gathered. The ‘‘ Spring ’’ crop picked in May, June, and July is 
small. The main or ‘‘ Autumn ”’ crop is gathered in November, December, and 
January. The period from the blossom to the ripe pod is five months. The 
average crop per acre varies considerably in Ceylon. The general average is about 
34 to 4 ewt. per acre, although the yields from some well-cultivated estates have 
reached the very high annual average of 84 cwt. per acre. 


Cultivation.—The usual method of cultivation is to fork the soil every two years, 
and apply about 700 to 800 Ib. per acre of artificial manures two to three months 
later. The manure used is a general mixture containing nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash, 

Pruning and Removing Suckers.—Suckers are removed as soon as they appear 
on the cacao trees, and periodical pruning is done when the foliage becomes too 
thick and heavy. 

Weeding.—Cacao estates are kept clean weeded from the time of opening. The 
average cost of weeding is about Rs. 6 per acre per annum. 


Picking.—The flowers and fruit of the tree grow in a characteristic manner direct 
upon the trunk and branches of the trees. The fruit is ellipso:dal and of consider- 
able size, and the beans are covered with pulp or mucilage. Ripening is generally 
indicated by a change of colour on the outside of the pods. The fruit on the stems 
and main branches is picked by means of an ordinary pruning knife, while that on 
the higher parts of the tree is dealt with by cacao hooks. The picking gang goes 
round as often as necessary, the period generally being between a fortnight and 
three weeks. The pods are cut down by men or boys, who are followed by women, 
who gather the pods and heap them together. The fruits are opened the same 
day, and the beans carted or carried to the fermenting shed. One labourer will 
pick 1 to 14 bushels of wet beans per day. This is equal to about 37 Ib. of the 
cured product. 

Fermentation.—At the fermenting shed the beans, covered with mucilage, are 
heaped into boxes or vats for fermentation. This process is accompanied by rise 
of temperature and by decomposition of the pulp surrounding the beans. During 
the fermentation the pulp becomes more liquid and gradually flows away, the 
bottom of the fermenting boxes being perforated and raised off the ground to admit 
of this. The period of fermentation in Ceylon is about 86 hours. After 12 hours 
the beans are given a light washing and turned over into another box. They are 
again given a heavier washing at the end of the fermenting period of 36 hours, 
when they are carried or carted to the barbacue or curing house. 

Curing.—The best method of curing is the gradual drying of the beans in the 
sun on barbacues covered with coir matting. By this method the best quality is 
obtained. The period varies from five to seven days, according to the tempera- 
ture. Most of the picking has, however, to be done during the wet season, and a 
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f the crop of Ceylon is cured by artificial means. The most popular 
is a two- or three-floor building, the floors being constructed of strips 
ed over with coir matting, on which the freshly-fermented beans are 
building is heated with hot air conducted by pipes placed under each 
air being obtained by means of a fan, which drives the air through 
apparatus and then through the pipes. The temperature in the 
ig the curing process is kept between 110 and 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 


d Sorting.—After the beans are cured, they are sorted into different 
quality, which is composed of only the large round beans; second 
nd small beans; and third quality, known as garblings, consisting of 
| broken beans. 

Cacao after grading is packed in bags (112 lb. to a bag), when it is 
ort. Most of the cacao from Ceylon is shipped in this form. 

he prices ruling throughout 1931 for cacao were low and ranged from 
to Rs. 35 per cwt. 

1 average market prices* from 1922 were :—1922, Rs. 37.77 per cwt.; 
71; 1924, Rs. 33.80; 1925, Rs. 33.17; 1926, Rs. 80.41; 1927, Rs. 52.22; 
.89; 1929, Rs. 53.46; 1930, Rs. 37.51; 1931, Rs. 29.71. 

of the exports of cacao is shown in Diagram No. 9. 


Cinnamon. 


which was once the main export still occupies a place—though a 
-n the trade of the Island. Early plantation was mainly confined 
tern Province of which Negombo was the most important centre. 
is area was replaced with coconuts in subsequent years, but the 
f cultivation took place in the Southern Province where at the 
e it is estimated that there is mcre land under cinnamon than in the 
ovince. The approximate total acreage is 26,000 acres, of which 58 
; in the Southern Province (Galle District 40 per cent.) and 41 per 
Western Province (Negombo area 30 per cent.). 

istry is entirely in the hands of Ceylonese. The number of large 
f 100 acres and over in extent is limited and these receive systematic 
The majority of plantations are small areas of 10 to 25 acres in 


-—The cinnamon tree may grow to the height of 20 to 30 feet, and 
may be upwards of 3 feet in circumference. The trees cultivated to 
e cinnamon of commerce are coppiced, and long willowy shoots are 
growing to a height of about 10 feet and to the size of a fair-sized 
ck. The shoots are cut and the bark is peeled off, and rolled into 
ch ecnstitute the cinnamon of commerce. 


m Cultivation.—If the soil is good, branches may be cut for barking 
ourth year. The tree blossoms in January, in April the fruit is ripe, 
itting is done from May to October. When the tree is seen to bear 
it is in good health, and the bark will peel without difficulty. The 
gathered by boys and tied into bundles with coir strings; they are 
ved to the peeling stores. 

sct of the methods employed is to make the bark up into quills, a quil! 
id of cinnamon resembling a thin cane 4 feet in length; the pieces of 
1 stripped are therefore placed round the sticks, both with a view to 
their shape and as a convenience for the next operation. 


g.—They are now allowed to remain for three to six hours, when 
ion takes place, and the bark is ready for skinning. This treatment of 
leaves only that part which has the desired delicate taste; it is of a 
»w colour and a parchment-like texture. The bark is now left to 
nd dry, which if the weather be favourable takes about 30 minutes. 





rage prices for 1927 to 1981 are for top grades only. Averages for other years represent 
tnd highest overall weekly quotations received for all grades. 
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The next process is that of forming the quills. The smaller pieces are inserted 
into the larger, and in the process of drying the quills form rods. They are 
afterwards rolled into shape and made up into bundles. 

Cinnamon oil is distilled from the chips and trimmings of the quills. 

The commercial cinnamon products are the quills, the chips, and the oil. The 
best quality is fine cinnamon prepared from tender bark. 

The chips are prepared by scrapping or chipping the bark after removing the 
outer bark. 


Prices —The market for cinnamon quills has again been a declining one. The 
prices for No. 2 Hamburg at the beginning of the year opened at about 30 cents 
per lb. and fell away to as low as 20 cents. The closing price at the end of the 
year was in the neighbourhood of 24 cents. The prices of cinnamon chips also 
showed a decline, with slight fluctuations, in 1931. The lowest price recorded 
was about Rs. 25 per candy, but the closing price of the year, however, was 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. 

The annual average market prices* of quills from 1922 were :—1922, 53 cents 
per lb.; 1923, 54 cents; 1924, 70 cents; 1925, 88 cents; 1926, Re. 1.14; 1927, 
Re. 1.85; 1928, Re, 1.29; 1929, Re. 1.15; 1930, 59 cents; 1981, 37 cents; of 
chips: 1922, Rs. 55.61 per candy; 1923, Rs. 53.76; 1924, Rs. 67,95; 1925, 
Rs. 84.54; 1926, Rs. 93.79; 1927, Rs. 102.77; 1928, Rs. 105.72; 1929, Rs. 96.86; 
1930, Rs. 56.41; 1931, Rs. 88.92. An acre will yield about 120 lb. quills. The 
cost of production of quills is about 30 cents per Jb. 


Citronella Oil. 


Citronella oi] grass is a large coarse grass growing 8 to 4 feet high, cultivated 
in Ceylon (and of late years in Java) for its essential oil, which is obtained from 
the leaves by distillation. The grass grows in any ordinary soil, and thrives 
best in a moist and hot atmosphere. It flourishes up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet, but its cultivation is confined entirely to the Southern Province where the 
acreage under this crop is estimated to be 33,000 acres of which 62 per cent. is 
in the Matara District and the remaining 88 per cent. in the Hambantota 
District. Cultivation is in the hands of the Ceylonese. The grass is readily 
propagated by division (seed being rarely produced), and may be planted about 
2 by 8 feet apart in rows. Permanent shade is unnecessary, and the cultivation 
is very simple, weeding being the chief requirement. The clumps are ready for 
cutting in about eight months from time of planting. Two cuttings a year may 
be obtained, and about 40 Ib. of marketable oil per acre is an estimated annual 
yield. The oil is of a strong aromatic odour; it is exported for use in scenting 
soaps, perfumery, &c., and is also a preventive against the bites of mosquitoes 
and leeches. 


Prices.—In January, 1931, the market opened weak but remained fairly steady 
for the first three months at around 80 cents per Ib. Prices declined slightly 
in May and in June fell to 67-70 cents. In July and August the prices stood 
at about 70-72 cents and in September were rather weaker at 70 cents. The 
market improved steadily from October touching 94-96 cents in November and 
Re. 1.01 to Re. 1.02 in December, but later declined, and the year closed with a 
normal price of 94 cents. 

The annual average market prices from 1922 were:—1922, Re. 1.30 per lb.; 
1923, Rs. 2.09; 1924, Rs. 2.08; 1925, Re. 1.87; 1926, 99 cents; 1927, 77 cents; 
1928, 98 cents; 1929, Re. 1.06; 1930, Re. 1.12; 1981, 80 cents. 


Tobacco. 


Acreage and Localities—The estimated acreage under this crop in the Island 
ig 14,000 acres, of which a little over half is found in the Jaffna District of 
the Northern Province, where great care is given to cultivation. The methods 
adopted are peculiar to this area and the manufacture of the leaf gives rise to 
the most important industry in the district. Another variety of leaf is grown 


*The average prices for 1927 to 1931 are for top grades only. Averages for other years 
represent the lowest and highest overall weekly quotations received for all grades. 
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Province which claims about 21 per cent. of the total acreage 

Dumbara in the Kandy District is a particularly favoured 
e Matale District the crop is of some importance to the peasant, 
eing a small manufacture of cigars and pipe tobacco from the 
the case in Dumbara. Tobacco is also grown to the extent of 
res in the Kurunegala District where the method of manufacture 
hewing tobacco differs from that adopted in Jaffna. Elsewhere 
sarried out in the North-Central and Eastern Provinces to less 


»bacco.—A high grade of Ceylon tobacco is grown in the Kandy 
cultivation in this district begins with the slight showers of the 
vf the year, and depends for its success upon the light rains which 
May, and June with the advent of the south-west monsoon. 
ely grown in this district upon the same land in two consecutive 
- customary to cultivate the land in other crops and then to allow 
w for some years before another tobacco crop is taken off. In 
her, if water is available, hand watering is resorted to. Otherwise 
nds entirely upon rainfall for its success, and is a speculative one. 
tory attention is given by some growers to curing and fermentation, 
duct would be procured if greater care were given to manufacture. 
of the Dumbara tobacco burn with a good white ash, and are manu- 
e Island into cigars, which command a ready sale, and would be in 
nd if they were more uniform in quality. A large portion of the 
nce crop is sold to local manufacturers of cigars for use as wrappers 
, types. The leaves are smaller and of finer texture than the Jaffna 
ive good burning qualities. 

ara types of tobacco are also grown in other districts. The system 
d fermenting differs somewhat in different areas, and the final 
t of such high quality as that produced in the Central Province. 
acco.—The Jaffna types consist of two kinds. These are locally 
smoking and chewing kinds. Both are large-leaved, coarse tobaccos, 
type being of more vigorous and coarse growth than the smoking 


ltivation.—The cultivation of tobacco at Jaffna is an interesting 
lands are well ploughed and manured with cattle or sheep manure 
n leaves, and reduced to a fine tilth. Nurseries for seedlings are 
1, and the seedlings planted out carefully and systematically. Work 
the north-east rains, and during the early part of the growing 
ainfall may be sufficient to maintain satisfactory growth. During 
' and from the end of December onwards the tobacco plants are 
wells. In the middle of the growing season this irrigation has to be 
carried out. During the early part of the growing period thorough 
f the land is carried on, so as to prevent its becoming ‘‘ caked ’’ and 
the maximum growth for the plants. All plants, except those 
seed purposes, are topped at a height of about 4 feet, and when 
to yellow they are harvested. The whole plant is cut down and 
‘quail ’’ for a day in the sun. In the afternoon the plant is separated 
idual leaves, each being left attached to a piece of the 
se are then taken for withering in an open shady shed. Fermentation 
tly in different localities in its details, and the curing of the smoking 
g types requires different treatment. Chewing types are harvested 
of the leaves, commencing from the top of the plant. All inferior 
res and those portions of the stalks which are not attached to the 
either sold to the manufacturers for making nicotine extracts or 
r manurial purposes. Conditions of sale demand that portions of the 
d be attached to the leaves in the majority of cases. 
e certain lands on which the chewing type alone can be cultivated, 
's are well known for their production of high grade smoking types. 
om certain localities always commands higher prices than the ruling 





market rates, while elsewhere only a low grade tobucco is produced. The sinok- 
ing tobaccos are sold to manufacturers for the local manufacture of what is 
known throughout the whole Island as the ‘‘ Jaffna cheroot’’. Some of the 
chewing types are sold locally for chewing with the betel leaf, lime, and arecanut, 
but the bulk of this type is exported to Travancore, where the Jaffna tobaccos 
are eagerly sought after. 

Over 98 per cent. of the unmanufactured leaf goes to British India and about 
92 per cent. of the manufactured tobacco is sent to the Maldive Islands. 

The costs of cultivation of a tobacco crop in the Jaffna District are heavy, 
considerable sums being expended upon manures, cultivation, and irrigation. In 
seasonable years, when prices are high, the profits are large. In other years 
expenses are barely covered, but in general the better lands will yield average 
profits of between Rs. 800 to Rs. 450 per acre, while profits of Rs. 600 to Rs. 800 
per acre have been secured in good years. The average price of the Jafina 
product varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 per 1,000 leaves. 

The Travancore markets some fifteen years ago closed to Jaffna tobaccos, but 
were subsequently reopened. The critical situation demanded that experiments 
with other types of tobacco should be undertaken. These have been carried out 
upon a Government experiment station, and it has been demonstrated that 
White Burley tobacco of good quality capable of realizing 1s. 6d. and 1s. 8d. per 
Tb. on the London market can be satisfactorily grown. The Government has 
evolved a purchase scheme for White Burley tobacco which is exported to 
England, and the cultivation of this type is showing a gradual extension around 
the Tinnevelly experiment station in the Jaffna Peninsula. The exports of this 
tobacco have been as follows :— 


Year. Tb. Year, Ib. Year, db. 
192%, ts 4,701 1927, ++ 18,828 1930 .. + 18,652 
1925, a 15,057 | 1928! i) 80,688 | 1931 7° te 9,212 
19261. od 18,585 | 1929 2) io" 325,312) 

Cardamoms. 


Uses.—Cardamoms are of commercjal value on account of the spice obtained 
from them, which is well known to cooks and confectioners, and is used in 
pharmacopoeia as a deadener of tastes and a medicine. 


Habitat, &€c.—The commercial value of the plant lies in the fruit, which is 
borne on racemes rising from the ground. The plant itself{—Hlettaria Carda- 
momum—grows in stools of clumps under the shade of forest trees at elevations 
between 2,800 and 4,000 feet, with a rainfall of 115 to 150 inches a year. 

Manufacture.—The fruit is collected by women and children, and is manu- 
factured into either (1) bleached or (2) green dried. In the former case the 
fruit is bleached, soaked, and dried in sulphur fumes, the process being repeated 
until the required pale colour is secured, and the ends are clipped off either by 
hand or by a clipping machine. In the latter case the fruits are merely dried in 
the sun. 


Acreage.—The total acreage under cardamoms is estimated to be 6,000 acres, 


of which 82 per cent. is confined to the Central Province—approximately 2,500 - 


acres in the Kandy District, 1,500 acres in the Nuwara Eliya District, and 
1,000 acres in the Matale District. About 1,000 acres are found in the Kegalla 
and Ratnapura Districts (Province of Sabaragamuwa). The bulk of the 
plantations is in the hands of European owners, but the number of small gardens 
of a few acres in size in the hands of peasants is not inconsiderable. 

The value of the exports of cardamoms is shown in Diagram No. 9. 


Prices.—Prices for the year 1931 have been irregular and an unusual feature 
of the market was that at one time the price for ‘‘ greens ’’ exceeded that for 
“‘ bleached ’’. The highest figure recorded for ‘‘ bleached ’’ during the year was 
Rs. 2.15 per lb. and the lowest Re. 1.15. ‘‘ Greens ’’ went down to 55 cents 
but towards the close of the year reached Re. 1.30. 
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average market prices* in certain years were :—1922, Re. 1.54 per 
2.41; 1924, Rs. 2.93; 1925, Rs. 3.42; 1926, Rs. 2.44; 1927, Rs. 2.54; 
); 1929, Rs. 2.22; 1980, Re. 1.69; 1931, Re. 1.67. 


Arecanuts.{ 


—The arecanut palm is grown in all village gardens in the wetter 
ie Island. It produces heavy crops of fruits, and provides straight 
are used for the erection of temporary structures. Pure cultivations 
similar to those to be found in Southern India are rarely seen in 
ough in the Kegalla District there are some fairly extensive pure 
The area under arecanuts is about 69,000 acres. 

several varieties of arecanuts grown, and the respective values of 
ll known to the purchasers of fruits. Little care is, however, taken 
on of fruits for planting, and no attempts have been made to improve 
ves. Planting of arecanuts still continues in village holdings, but in 
zes this palm is being replaced by the coconut. 


—The fruits of the arecanut palm are harvested when ripe, and are 
unhusked state in all the bazaars and markets of the Island. The 
*t is also readily procurable in the majority of boutiques. It is cut 
avings, which are used for chewing with the betel leaf, lime, and 
tobacco, by most of the village population of the Island. The price 
arecanuts is about 30 cents per hundred, of husked nuts 35 cents per 


; are generally exported to British India and the Maldive Islands, 
r cent. going to the former and about 6 per cent. to the latter. 


Foodstuffs. 
Paddy or Rice. 


addy (elvi) is excluded, it may be said that the cultivation of paddy 
s based upon a plentiful supply of water. Not only are the plants 
upon @ good supply in all stages up to the ripening period, but the 
f cultivation in all parts of Ceylon, except some of the most northerly, 
ent upon it. 

er Cultivation.—Cultivation without the help of irrigation is carried 
y in dry districts like Jaffna, but also in wetter parts like the Kandy 
he success of the crop is entirely dependent upon a sufficient and 
rainfall, and upon the soil being capable of retaining the water for a 
period in order to tide over the rainless intervals. Should the rains fail 
addy has been sown, the crop will perish, and then the cultivator must 
field with a paddy which can mature in the remainder of the season, or 
sason entirely. Similarly, if the rains are late, the earlier maturing 
paddy must be sown. 

n.—When paddy is grown under irrigation, the water may be supplied 
, streams (elas), wells, or reservoirs (‘‘ tanks ’’). Cultivation under 
ay be seen in the Central and Uva Provinces, and under tanks in the 
erm, Northern, and North-Central Provinces. 


umization.—In all cases where a system of irrigation is employed, the 
be ‘‘ asweddumized ’’, or prepared for paddy. Should the paddy area 
vel, it is necessary to terrace it. This terracing is brought to a high 
perfection in the hilly districts. Distribution channels convey the 
water to the upper plots, and drains carry off the surplus water. 


ition for Sowing.—In the preparation for sowing, ploughing may be done 
, or if the rains fall or water is available, sufficient water may be allowed 
field to soften the ground. This is then lightly ploughed by means of 


jerage prices for 1927 to 1931 are for top grades only. Averages for other years 
he lowest and highest overall weekly quotations received for all grades. ‘ 

sh in point of value of exports arecanuts rank between rubber and cacao, this sub- 
nuserted here, as the cultivation is not organized, and insufficient details are available 
te 
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small wooden ploughs drawn by buffaloes or cattle. Small iron ploughs are also 
employed in some districts, and their use is slowly extending. In some districts 
and in some fields of considerable depth ploughing is not done, the preparation of 
the soil being carried out by puddling with buffaloes or by digging with hoes. 
During the first ploughing the weeds are partially buried. About ten to twenty 
days after the first ploughing a second ploughing is given. The weeds are then 
still further buried, and the ground made softer and muddier. Between the first 
and second ploughings in the Central Province green manuring is carried on. 
Leaves and twigs are buried at the second ploughing, and in some districts special 
green manure crops are grown for ploughing in. After a lapse of another week or 
ten days a third ploughing may be carried out. This is generally adopted in the 
Central Province, but in other Provinces this third ploughing is not general. By 
means of this ploughing the soil is converted into mud of the consistency desired 
for sowing upon. Instead of the plough, buffaloes are often employed to trample 
the muddy soil until the desired consistency is attained. The mudding is followed 
by a rough levelling by means of the ‘‘ poruwa,’’ a levelling board dragged along 
by a pair of buffaloes or by cattle. This does not leave the surface smooth enough 
for sowing, so that it is followed by work with hand levelling boards. At the same 
time shallow channels are made to conduct the surplus water from the surface, 
which is now quite smooth. The field is then ready for sowing. 

Manuring.—Artificial fertilizers, such as bone meal, have been applied to a 
certain extent in the past, but the use of ammonium compound of phosphoric acid 
is now being popularized. These are applied at the second or third ploughings or 
at the time of sowing. 

Sowing.—Seed is prepared for sowing by soaking it in water for 24-36 hours. It 
is then placed in a flat heap on leaves of plantain or colocasia and covered so as 
to retain warmth and exclude air. At the end of two or three days, if germination 
is satisfactory, the seed will have begun to sprout. The sprouted seeds are then 
separated from one another and sown broadcast on the field. 

Although the advantages of transplanting paddy seedlings have been abundantly 
demonstrated, not much transplanting is done in Ceylon, except in the Central 
Province and Kegalla District of Sabaragamuwa. At present the cultivator prefers, 
in the majority of cases, to broadcast and then thin out. When the seedlings are 
well established, i.e., in about six weeks from sowing, the fields are weeded by the 
women. At the same time thinning out is done in places where the seedlings are 
too thick, some of those so removed being used to fill up gaps where the sowing 
has been too thin. 


Transplanting.—In transplanting, the seeds are germinated as usual and then 
sown in specially prepared nurseries. When the seedlings are from four tc 
six weeks old, they are removed from the nursery and planted at regular 
intervals in the fields. Although the expenses of working are increased, this 
is much more than counterbalanced by the increased yields obtained. The 
plants grow freely and weeds are partially smothered, any weeding necessary 
being very easily carried out. Transplanting cannot be carried out, however, 
when the water supply is not reliable, or when fields are excessively marshy. 

The crop receives very little attention, apart from watering, weeding, and 
watching against birds, until the approach of the ripening period. When the 
plants begin to mature, they first take on a yellow colour, and, at this point, 
the cultivator drains the water from the field and allows the paddy to ripen. 


Reaping.—Reaping is always done with the sickle, and the result is that a 
long and ragged stubble is left on the field. This remains until it is time to 
prepare for the next crop. The sheaves of paddy are put on one side as they are 
reaped and allowed to dry. After this, they are carried to the threshing-floor, 
which has been carefully prepared in readiness. 


Threshing.—Threshing methods vary in different districts. In general, the dried 
sheaves are spread out on the threshing-floor, and buffaloes or cattle yoked 
together are driven over them round and round until all the grains have been rubbed 
off the stalks. The straw is then raked off, the paddy collected and handed over 
to the winnowers, who separate the empty grains from the good ones. 
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-There are two paddy-growing seasons, both of which are made use 
sultivation of the same tract of fields when sufficient labour and 
vailable. The Maha crop is sown from the end of August to the 
Jetober, according to the district. The harvest from this crop is 
‘ebruary or March. The Yala crop season commences with sowing 
pril, the harvest being reaped in July to September. The corre- 
amil seasons are called Munmari and Pinmari or Kalapokam and 
Generally speaking, six and four months are required for the 
Maha and Yala crops. In some districts sowings take place between 
od Yala seasons for a meda or iddi (Tamil) crop. 
nents.—Considerable improvements in paddy cultivation can be 
Transplanting could become more general, and greater attention 
anuring and seed selection. The Government, through the Depart- 
griculture, has undertaken a considerable amount of research work 
1 recent years, and a number of pure-line strains have been evolved 
v being tested on a field scale and distributed to cultivators. Similarly, 
smonstrations have been given in manuring and the organization of the 
aanures is now being investigated. 
The varieties of paddy grown in Ceylon fall into three groups, 
to the time necessary for their maturing. In the first group come 
lies such as Mavi, Hatiel, and Suduvi, which take at least six months 
while in the second group come varieties such as Danahala, Murungan, 
i, which mature in three months or less. An intermediate class contains 
‘ties which mature in four to five months. 
ge’’ of a particular variety, however, depends largely upon climatic 
ich as rainfall, temperature, and elevation, and it is quite a common 
ind the same variety requiring different maturing periods in different 
_ or even in two different situations in the same district. 
s.—Diseases and pests causing extensive loss to paddy in Ceylon are 
mber. Insects do the greatest amount of damage, the chief of these 


, Paddy Bug, which sucks the milky juices of the young grain, which, 
ason, never matures. 

, Paddy Swarming Caterpillar also causes considerable damage on 
, but can be readily controlled. 

» Paddy Stem Borer, which feeds within the stem and prevents the grain 
ing. 

‘Paddy is converted into rice by pounding in a mortar. This work 
y undertaken by women, who receive a share of the rice husked for 
k. Several small mills have been erected in the past few years, which 
on fairly satisfactory results. It is possible for the milling of paddy in 
d to be considerably extended. 

e.—The area under wet land paddy in Ceylon is estimated to be 
) acres yielding approximately 12 to 13 million bushels of paddy (grain 
per annum. The greatest proportion of the acreage lies in the North- 
Province. But large extents are found in all the provinces. 
Paddy.—Hill paddy or elvi is grown upon dry lands. It is usually 
d upon hilly lands in districts where an abundant rainfall cannot be 
pon or in *‘ chenas’”’ on lands which are somewhat low-lying. Hill 
; sown broadcast in lands which have been cleared and burnt. While 
) is growing the larger weeds are pulled out, otherwise no cultivation 
d on during its period of growth. Yields of hill paddy, if seasons are 
ole, are generally heavy, and the rice from this type of paddy is highly 


Other Food Crops. 
1g.—Many other food grains are grown in the Island. Except in the 
n Province, these are generally grown in ‘‘ chenas ’’—areas of land 
with secondary forest or other vegetation, which are cleared and burned 
1 are either private or Jeased or granted by the Crown. The principal 
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grains grown are kurakkan (Eleusine coracana), maize, Italian millet, Paspalum 
millet, and Panicum millet. Pulses are also grown in the chenas, the principal 
crops being green gram, horse gram, and black gram. Gingelly (Sesamum 
indicum) forms an important chena crop particularly in the Jaffna, Anuradha- 
pura, and Kurunegala Districts. Hitherto in addition to the utilization locally 
of the crop produced in the Island, gingelly seed, oil, and poonac had been 
imported from India to the value of Rs. 2 to 3 millions. In 1931, however, the 
value of the imports dropped to Rs. 14 million and for the first time an export 
trade in this crop took place. Practically the entire crop of the Anuradhapura 
District, amounting to nearly 28,000 ewt. and valued at Rs. 92,000, was sent 
to South India. 

Edible tubers grow in abundance. These are known in the Island as yams, 
and include dioscorea yams, tannia yams, sweet potatoes, and manioc. Sweet 
potatoes are abundant in the Southern Province, while manioc or cassava has 
spread rapidly in all districts in recent years, and constitutes a general food. 
The preparation of tapioca might be possible in some districts if a good supply 
of pure water were ‘available. 

Plantains (bananas) of various types are largely cultivated, and are to be 
found in all markets. The largest area of plantains is to be found between 
Polgahawela and Rambukkana, but in recent years the bunchy-top disease has 
occurred and caused considerable damage. This disease now appears to be less 
virulent, and areas which suffered severely some years ago are now giving good 
erops of fruit. 

Jak and breadfruit are important foodstuffs, while 
coconut, palmyra, or kitul palms. 

Vegetables and curry plants are generally cultivated throughout the Island, 
and markets are well stocked. Dried chillies are prepared in the drier districts, 
while onions are largely grown in some localities. Pumpkins, gourds of various 
kinds, and cucumbers are largely grown and find a ready sale in the various 
towns and village markets of the country. In the hills European vegetables 
thrive and are largely grown for transport by rail to the principal centres of 
population and to the shipping in Colombo Harbour. 


‘ jaggery ’’ is made from 


Miscellaneous. 


Cotton.—Considerable success has been achieved in the efforts made during 
the past few years to establish the cultivation of cotton as a peasant industry 
in the Hambantota District of the Southern Province, where over 2,000 acres were 
cultivated in 1930. The crop is also being popularized in parts of the Mannar, 
Ratnapura, Kandy, and Matale Districts. All produce raised by peasants is pur- 
chased by Government on behalf of the Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, 
Colombo, which has undertaken to take all the crop. The general depression in 
prices, however, has proved a set-back to cultivation, and has resulted in a 
diminution of the acreage. The approximate area cultivated for the 1931-82 crop 
is about 1,500 acres. 


Kapok.—Kapok is not grown as a pure crop, but is largely planted along the 
boundaries of fields and settlements and in some instances interspersed among 
other permanent crops. A regular trade is being conducted by petty dealers. 
The exports and their value during the past three years were as follows:— 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
wt. Rs. is Rs. Cwt. Rs. 
1929... 8,636 .. 562,472 | 1930 .. 3,511 .. 189,289 | 1931 .. 6,737 .. 241,678 


Kitul.—The fibre of the Borassus palm has always found a ready market, and 
in the past few years it has been used locally for the manufacture of brooms and 
brushes. The tree is not systematically cultivated, and is only indiscriminately 
distributed throughout the wetter districts of the mid and low-country. The 
extent of the trade in this product may be seen from the following figures :— 

ee suet aR suas te 


Cwt. wt. Cwt. 
1929, 1,500 .. 90,090 | 1930 .. 1,122 ., 64,793 | 1981 ., 1,654 .. 86,425 
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1is is the dried extract obtained from the milk of the papaya fruit, 
re has been a steady market in the past. High prices paid some 
sre an encouragement to the cultivation of the papaw tree which 
ble catch crop during the waiting period for return from tea or 
many small pure plantations also sprang up, and though it has 
1 that over-production has been responsible for a big drop in the 
in, it is more probable that the market was cornered to the detri- 
small producer. The crop was largely cultivated in the Kegalla, 
Kurunegala Districts and the development of a profitable peasant 
indicated. The following figures show the extent of the trade in 


uantit uanti 

a Value. saan Value. Bpored, Value. 
Rs. Ib. Rs. ib. Bs. 

Bo . 642,318 19380 .. 79,338 .. 458,872 | 1981 .. 76,947 .. 411,420 


‘he pepper vine is widely distributed throughout the wet low-country 

the Kandy and Matale Districts of the mid-country though system- 
antations are not established. It is grown against shade trees in 
und cacao estates, and is in evidence in practically every village 
sre has always been a steady demand for the crop which is handled 
stty traders. Prices went down badly during 1980 and for the most 
, but at the end of the year the exports were heavy, and in view 
s that the market will be favourable, an extension of cultivation is 
; pushed forward. The trade in pepper has been as follows :— 


ity Quantity j Quantity 

ted. Value. Exported. Value. | Exported. Value. 

. Rs. Cwt. Rs. | Cwt. Rs, 
78. «= 406,288 | 19380 .. 2,766 .. 174,144 11931 .. 8,151 -.. 119,700 


‘he hybrid varieties of Robusta Coffee which are practically immune 
fee leaf disease, and have the advantage of coming into bearing earlier 
ling more prolific crops have been cultivated successfully at several 
Stations during the past few years and have proved their suitability 
ng conditions below an elevation of 3,000 feet. Much interest is 
1 in this crop now, and besides numerous applications for seed and 
Department of Agriculture is distributing seedlings on an extensive 
a view to establishing a new peasant industry in the following 
Kandy and Matale in the Central Province; Kegalla and Ratnapura in 
e of Sabaragamuwa; Galle in the Southern Province; and parts of the 
and the Badulla Districts. The produce is disposed of entirely for 
mption. 


EXCISE. 
Toppy AND ARRACK. 


uction of toddy and arrack forms two important industries dependent 
nut palm. The nuts are formed at the top of the tree on the stalks 
spathes, and for the formation of these nuts a large quantity of sac- 
e is supplied by the tree to the stalks. If the spathe is ‘‘ tapped ”’ 
nuts mature, and a pot attached to it, a quantity of the juice, vary- 
to about 12 drams per day, can be collected in the pot. If lime is 
prevent fermentation, the action of yeasts, which are present in the 
e pot, will convert the sugar in the juice into alcohol, and, the liquid 
verted into toddy, with an alcoholic strength of about 4 to 8 per cent. 
so obtained similarly from the palmyra and kitul palms. It is sold 
under Government Iicence at rates varying from 65 cents to Re. 1.30 
A considerable industry depends upon the sale of toddy which 
ny of the smaller Ceylonese capitalists. The cost price of toddy may 
> put at about 30 cents per gallon, and’ considerable profits are made 
ales are active. 
ly consumption in 1929-30 was 4,143,374 gallons, compared with 
rallons in 1930-31, the average consumption per head of population 
ind .68 gallons respectively. The actual toddy revenue collected in 
6/32) 
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the two financial years was Rs. 2,267,075 in 1930-31 and Rs. 2,233,822 in 
1929-30, the revenue per head being 42 und 49 cents, and the revenue per gallon 
of toddy consumed 65 and 53 cents respectively.. In 1931-32 the rents of 146 
toddy taverns were sold for Rs. 1,579,952, a decrease of over one and a half lakhs 
of rupees from the rent sale figures of the 139 taverns for the financial year 
1930-31. 

By the distillation of coconut toddy, the local spirit known as “‘ arrack ”’ is 
produced ; and this is sold, like toddy, in taverns licensed by Government. The 
whole of the toddy retail trade, and of the distilling and sale of arrack, is in the 
hands of Ceylonese capitalists. Distillation of arrack prior to 1923 was carried 
on in about 250 small pot-stills of the most primitive variety: it is now concen- 
trated in seven large modern distilleries situated in the Kalutara District, the 
outturn capacity of each of which is not less than 60,000 gallons per annum. 
Three of the distilleries have installed ‘‘ Barbet’s ’’ patent stills for continuous 
distillation, each capable of producing 1,000 gallons of arrack per day. All 
distillery operations are carried on under the close supervision of the Excise 
Department. The arrack made at these distilleries is far purer and more free 
from copper than any arrack previously distilled from coconut toddy in Ceylon. 
These new private distilleries were started in April, 1924. They supply their 
arrack to Government at a fixed price under what is known as the ‘‘ Contract 
Supply ”’ system. 

About 8 gallons of toddy are required to produce a gallon of arrack at proof 
strength, i.e., the outturn in arrack (proof gallons) of a distillery is about 12.0 
per cent. of the toddy distilled. The distiller’s cost of production is about 
Re. 1.50 to Re. 1.75 per proof gallon. The distillers sell their arrack to Govern- 
ment at Rs. 2.40 per gallon at 27 degrees under proof. Government stores and 
matures the sp:rit in bond and carries on reducing, blending, and_ bottling 
operations. 

Retailing is done by renters, who are usually those who offer the highest price 
for this privilege. In addition to paying this price irrespective of the volume 
of their sales, they pay the following charges for every gallon of arrack they 
obtain from a Government warehouse to cover Government expenditure on pur- 
chasing, warehousing, and bottling arrack:— 


Duty on bulk arrack at Rs. 10 per gallon and on bottles at Rs. 7 per gallon; 

Cost price, Rs. 8 per gallon in all districts except Trincomalee, Batticaloa, and 
Bandarawela; 

Cost price, Rs. 8.50 per gallon at Trincomalee, Batticaloa, and Bandarawela; 

Extra charges per gallon on bottled arrack, Rs. 2 for white bottles and Re. 1.50 
for black 2-pint bottles. 


The number of gallons of arrack distilled during the last three years is 48 
follows :— 


Gallons (proof). Gallons (proof). 
1929 - Oa 497,451 1931 o ae 285,138 
1930 os oe 387,427 


The corresponding outtum for the three years was 11.92, 12.07, and 12.08 
respectively. 

The consumption of arrack in 1981 was 422,595 gallons, a decrease of 98,787 
gallons on the 1930 figure. 

The number of arrack taverns in 1930-31 was 151 and in 1929-30 was 136. The 
estimated net revenue after deducting expenses of the distribution and storage 
system was Rs. 4,565,484 in 1930-31 and Rs. 6,642,484 in 1929-30, which is 
equivalent to Re. 0.86 and Re. 1.47 respectively per head of population. The 
arrack consumption per head of population was .08 gallon in 1930-81 and. .J2 
gallon in 1929-30. The arrack revenue (net) per gallon was Rs. 10.80 in 1980-31 
and Rs. 12.15 in 1929-80. The net revenue shows a decrease, consequent on the 
falling consumption of 98,787 gallons, though the net revenue per gallon con- 
sumed shows an increase of Re. 1.35. 


eee eee see 
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VineGar MANUFACTURE. 


iegar is obtained from the aceticization of fermented toddy, which 
naturally after about 86 hours. 

yecial licences were first issued to vinegar manufacturers in the West- 
vuuthern Provinces, with a view to encourage the manufacture of 
ar as a local industry. Rules were passed in 1926 to control vinegar 
the results of the experiment have been satisfactory. 

svidence of a considerable demand for toddy vinegar, and the present 
sufficient to meet the demand. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
_ liquor revenue for the financial year 1929-30 and 1930-31 was as 


Excise Revenue. 1929-80. 1930-31. 
Rs. Rs. 
TOSS) Oe on eS oe 8,363,736 Se 6,048,792 
oe on oe - 2,238,822 oe 2,267,075 
fees . ae a oe 184,183 oe 166,476 
ion fees... + . o 18,114 ws 9,941 
ixcise revenue na o +» 10,799,855 8,492,284 
Other Revenue. 
(import duties) * . sie 4,294,900 om 3,522,310 
urt fines in Excise cases. iB a 270,200. "185,819 
mnfiscated articles o. me . 245 os 119 
revenue directly connected with excisable articles " 15,371,260 12,200,532 


enditure on the Excise Department, iacliding the salaries of Civil 
and all Excise Department officers and all other charges, was 
333 in 1980-81 being 16.4 per cent. of the Excise revenue for the year, 
‘cent. of the Excise revenue plus Customs duty; on excisable articles 
Court fines in Excise cases. 


Excise OFFENCES. 
owing is a statement of Excise detections in the three years 1929, 1930 


Foreign Intoxicating Short 

Liquor. Arrack, Toddy. Drugs. Measure. Others, Total, 
98. 606 .. 4,510 .. 635... 45. 217... 6,211 
83. 517... 5,439. 780 .. 88. 220 .. 7,127 
50... 430... 5,616... 730. _- ae 1,729... 8,555 


si remarkable increases occur under illicit distillation, illicit tapping, 
‘ansport of toddy, and under cultivation and sale of intoxicating drugs. 


FISHERIES. 


ing industries of the Island fall under the following main heads (a) 
28, (b) chank fisheries, (c) pearl fisheries, and (d) fresh water fisheries. 


heries.—These are by far the most important and extensive and ure 
all round the coast by Sinhalese and Tamil fishermen who use native 
cipally the catamaran and outrigger canoe working lines and modified 
th types of vessel depend on sail and on account of their limitation in 
long since attained their maximum development and efficiency. They 
adapted to work modern fishing gear. 

» the extension of the railway and of motor transport, the bulk of the 
it was either dried, cured, or pickled, but with the present facilities for 
and with the aid of ice making plants erected at the principal fishing! 
ish is now distributed in a more or less fresh condition to practically 
of the Island and such is the demand that no surplus is available for 
urers, with the result that the once prosperous dried fish industry has 
1d out. 

iplete statistics exist regarding the value and extent of the industry, 
ability to meet existing demands is clearly shown by the records of the 
f fish goods into the Island, which in 1911 amounted to 544,222 ewt. 
Rs. 4,951,516 and in 1931 to 548,350 cwt. valued at Rs. 12,465,706. 
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The bulk of these imports is made up of cured and maldive fish imported from 
Southern India and the Maldive Islands. These in 1911 amounted to 347,868 
ewt. valued at Rs. 4,233,363 and in 1931 to 391,115 ewt. valued at Rs. 11,403,516. 

The high value of these imports is clear evidence of the existence of a large 
local market for fish goods and, in conjunction with the vast natural resources 
that Ceylon waters offer for exploitation, indicates the scope for development 
open to this industry. 

The question of this development has taken the foremost place in the investi- 
gation work of the Fisheries Department under the direction of the Marine 
Biologist who is also Director of the Colombo Museum. In the first instance 
this department carried out a fisheries survey of the coastal waters with the 
objects of acquiring data regarding demersal fishes and of exploring these waters 
for possible trawl fishing grounds. As a result of this survey, two extensive 
fishing banks were discovered which are practically virgin ground, i.e., the Pedro 
bank off the north-east coast with an area of over 1,000 square miles andj the 
‘Wadge bank off Cape Comorin, Southern India, with an area of over 4,000 square 
miles. Both banks gave considerable promise for commercial development and 
following this preliminary work, the results of which are published in the Ceylon 
Journal of Science, Section C. (Fisheries), Vol. I., part II., it was decided 
to carry out a detailed survey of both banks for the purpose of obtaining more 
exact data of their trawl fishing value and also for the preparation of charts neces- 
sary for their commercial exploitation. The survey of the Pedro bank has since 
been completed and a detailed report with charts of the area is now in preparat 
tion. Accounts of this work are contained in Ceylon Administration Reports 
(Marine Biology), 1926-30. The survey of the Wadge bank has been suspended 
pending a recovery of the financial situation. These investigations led to the 
formation, in 1928, of a local trawling company which is now operating on both 
banks. 

Future developments of the trawl fishing industry are limited to less than $ of 
the available fishing grounds of Ceylon and can effect only the market for one 
class of fish, namely, demersal or bottom feeding fishes. They can take no part 
in the development of the pelagic (surface) and demersal fisheries of the local 
fishermen to which the whole of the waters of Ceylon are available. 

Chank Fisheries.—The chank, which has considerable value in India, where 
it is cut and carved into bangles, is fished annually in the shallow waters of the 
Palk Strait off the Jaffna Peninsula where it occurs in great abundance. The 
fisheries are carried out chiefly by divers from Southern India and are sub- 
ject to the Chanks Ordinance of 1890. The chanks fished are exported to India, 
the Ceylon Government collecting a small royalty in the form of an export duty, 
which prior to April, 1929, varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6 per 1,000 shells and now 
varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 per 1,000 shells according to quality. The average 
number exported annually for the last ten years under the old duty was 2,305,664 
valued at Rs. 119,555 and the average royalty was Rs. 10,770. Under the new 
duty the number exported in 1930 was 2,193,967 valued at Rs. 120,565 on which 
a royalty of Rs. 28,667 was collected. In 1981, doubtless owing to the trade 
depression, the number exported fell to 1,840,440 and the duty collected to 
Rs. 16,690. 

Chanks also occur in some numbers in the inshore waters of the Pearl banks 
but until 1930 fishing was prohibited in this area under the Chanks Ordinance, 
No. 18 of 1890. This Ordinance has now been amended and a rule passed 
making it lawful to fish chanks between January 81 and April 30 of each year, 
between Mannar and Moderagam point and within the three-fathom line. 
Fisheries in this area were held in 1980 and 1981. 

Pearl Fisheries—The Ceylon pearl oyster Margaritifera vulgaris, the fisheries 
of which have been famous for many centuries, occurs periodically in great 
abundance in the shallow water area known as the Ceylon Pearl banks lying 
off the west coast of Ceylon and extending from Puttalam to Adam’s Bridge. 
The banks are under Government control and fisheries, which are a Government 
monopoly, are carried on at irregular intervals as oysters are available. The 
last fishery was in 1925 when over 15,000,000 oysters were fished and the 
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gross receipts totalled Rs. 517,507. There are no prospects of immediate 
fisheries. Recently a large extension of oyster-bearing ground covering an 
area of about 30 equare miles was discovered. 

Another form of pearl oyster, the so-called window pane oyster Placum 
placenta which yields pearls of an inferior character, commonly occurs em- 
bedded in the soft muddy bottom of Lake Tamblegam, Trincomalee. When 
oysters are present the fishing rights are leased by Government. The fishery 
is now leased for a period of three years ending 1982. The lessee has so far 
held two fisheries, one in 1980 and the other in 1931, which together yielded 
1,518,804 oysters from which 938 tola weight of pearls were obtained. The 
market for these pearls is Bombay. 


Fresh Water Fisheries.—These are carried on by villagers in the many tanks, 
reservoirs, &c., which abound throughout the Island. In some cases a fishing 
licence is issued by a local authority (a village committee or Urban District 
Council) or the waters are leased. No particulars are available as to revenue 
collected from this source or as to the extent of the industry. The Fisheries 
Department has made a survey of the fresh water fishes of the Island and has 
collected considerable data relating to the bionomics of these fishes. (See Ceylon 
Journal of Science, Section B., Volumes XV. and XVI.) 


SALT. 


The manufacture, collection, and sale of salt constitute in Ceylon a Government 
monopoly, which is protected by an import duty. The monopoly is administered 
by the Executive Committee for Local Administration through the Salt Adviser 
and the Revenue Officers. 

Ceylon consumes about 660,000 ewt. of common salt per annum. The greater 
part of this salt is manufactured or collected locally, and any shortages due to 
failures of harvest are met by the importation of salt of similar quality from 
India. Salt is manufactured from sea water by solar evaporation at the Govern- 
ment Salterns at Elephant Pass in the Northern Province and at Palavi, near 
Puttalam, in the North-Western Province, also in the privately owned salt pans 
at Chiviyateru in the Northern Province, about four miles from Jaffna, at Put- 
talam, and at Nilaveli, eight miles north of Trincomalee. Spontaneously formed 
salt resulting from the natural evaporation of brine is collected from lagoons in 
the Hambantota District of the Southern Province and in the Jaffna Peninsula 
in the Northern Province. These are Crown property. The quantity of salt manu- 
factured at Chiviyateru is small, and the greater part of the Island’s supply is 
derived from the Government Salterns, from the lagoons in the Hambantota Dis- 
trict, and from the private salt pans at Puttalam. The following statement shows 
the total quantity of salt produced in Ceylon during the year and the average of 
the ten years 1921-30 :— 











Average for 1931. Average for 1931, 
Producing Centre, 1921-30. Cwt. Producing Centre. 1921-30. Cwt. 
Elephant Pass .. .» 143,636 ., 248,875! Jaffna and Mannar Districts (ex- 
Palavi oe «+ 30,712 ., 124,616 cluding Elephant Pass) +» 42,688 .. 171,522 
Hambantota District «. 128,010 .. 72,620) Trincomalee District +» 36,528 .. 66,844 
Puttalam District (excluding 
Palavi) ‘es .» 100,946 ., 212,398 Total .. 482,520 896,375 











Stocks at the beginning of 1931 amounted to 697,023 ewt. and at the end of 
the year 981,495 ewt. 

The amount realized during the financial year by sale of local salt from the 
Government depéts was Rs. 1,998,970 and the net revenue Rs. 1,614,890. 

Owing to the more or less stationary consumption and the equalizing effect of 
the import duty the revenue from salt does not show a large percentage of variation 
from year to year. 

MINERALOGY. 
Plumbago. 

Occurrence.—Plumbago, or graphite, is the most important of the Cey- 
lon minerals. It occurs in minute scattered crystals in some of the granulites 
and crystalline limestones, but it is only where it is found in veins that it is of 
any commercial importance. The veins or pockets vary from the smallest size 
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up to a yard or more in width, and often consist of pure graphite unmixed with 
other minerals. Frequently quartz, mica, felspar, pyroxene, apatite, pyrite, &c., 
are associated with the graphite. The most frequent country rock is a pyroxene 
granulite of the charnockite series. 


Mines.—The deepest mines go to a depth of between 600 and 800 feet, while 
considerable quantities of the mineral are obtained very near the surface. 
Several of the largest mines are fitted with electric light and equipped with 
modern machinery, but in most of them the arrangements are very primitive. 
Seventy mines were reported to be working at the end of 1931' employing about 
1,939 men, but it is possible that the number actually at work was less. 


Prices and Grades.—Since 1919 prices have been nominal, there being practi- 
eally no buyers. The majority of the mines were closed in 1920 and still remain 
closed. 

The decrease in naval armaments had a direct effect on the demand for plum- 
bago especially with regard to Ceylon as Ceylon flake was the best crucible 
plumbago used for this purpose. This is held to be the cause of the falling off 
in demand for these high grades and the demand throughout the year has been 
principally for carbon plumbago. With the present price ruling there seems to 
be no prospect of any extension of mining activities, especially in view of the 
big surface deposits in Madasgascar, which can now compete with most Ceylon 
grades for factory work. 

The average market prices for all grades for the last three years were 
as follows :—1929, Rs. 214.28 per ton; 1930, Rs. 203.50 per ton; 1981, Rs. 182.34 
per ton. 

Local Trade.—The mining for, and the local trade in, graphite remain chiefly 
in the hands of the Sinhalese. Large mines are worked both by Ceylonese capital- 
ists and by tea-estate owners on whose land plumbago is found. Some of the 
larger mines can turn out 100 tons a month, and Ceylon can, when required, 
produce 80,000 tons a year. 

During the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, over 15,000 skilled labourers were 
engaged in this industry. 

Uses.—Plumbago is chiefly used in the manufacture of crucibles, furnace- 
facings, electrodes, and stove polish, for making lubricants, black paint and 
lead pencils, and in electroplating. During the war large quantities were re- 
quired for the manufacture of munitions, and the exports in 1916 rose above the 
old maximum. 

The value of the exports of plumbago in 1931 was Rs. 1,225,831. 


Other Economic Minerals. 


Precious Stones.—Precious stones in large variety are found principally in the 
alluvial gravels of the Ratnapura District and the south-west portion of the 
Island. The most important are sapphire and ruby (varieties of corundum), 
chrysoberyl (including cat’s-eye and the rare alexandrite), beryl or aquamarine, 
and the semi-precious stones, topaz, spinel, garnet, zircon, quartz of various 
colours (cairngorm, citrine quartz, amethyst), and moonstone. 

Mining for gems is carried on almost entirely by Sinhalese on a co-partnership 
system. The stones are bought up by dealers to be cut and polished. Many 
of the best stones are exported to Europe and America, but the inferior varieties 
are largely sold locally or in India. It is difficult to estimate the value of the 
annual output, but it may be put at somewhere about Rs. 2,000,000. 

With the exception of moonstone, which is mined from a band of acid leptynite, 
and some garnet, the gem-stones are all obtained from alluvial gravels. Sapphire 
and beryl have been discovered in abundance in pegmatite veins in the Matara 
and Kandy Districts, respectively, and the other minerals named are probably 
derived from rocks of similar type. 

Thorium-bearing Minerals—A number of minerals containing thorium and 
uranium have been found in Ceylon, in pegmatite veins and also in alluvial 
gravels, and as constituents of natural concentrates on the seabeach. These were 
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mined on a small scale at one time, but the deposits appear to be exhausted and 
production has ceased. Monazite sands were worked under Government con- 
trol near Bentota on the west coast, but work was abandoned in 1927 
as unprofitable owing to the heavy fall in the price of the mineral. 


Ilmenite and Zircon Sands.—Large deposits of natural beach concentrates, 
consisting of about 75 per cent. ilmenite and 25 per cent. zircon, rutile, &c., are 
lmown to exist at Pulmoddai and Tirrukovil, on the east coast of the Island. 
The former deposit has been proved to contain over two million tons of the 
mineral. Smaller deposits are found at other places on the coast. The 
mineral is used as a source of titanium for the preparation of titanium p'gments, 
an industry of growing importance. The Ceylon deposits have not yet been 
exploited. 2 


Mica.—A small amount of mica has been produced from pegmatite veins or 
from the contact rocks bordering limestones. The deposits are very irregular, 
the commercial mica occurring in patches in the veins, with much barren ground 
between, them. There has been. a revival of interest in the mineral in 1931 and 
a few tons have been exported. The variety exported is phlogopite (magnesia 
mica) or amber mica. 


Other Mineral Products.—Other mineral products are the following :— 


(1) Kaolin of good quality can be prepared from the decomposed felspar of 
granitic rocks free from iron minerals. 

(2) White quartz sand suitable for the manufacture of the commoner kinds cf 
glass occurs in places on the west coast and in the north near Point Pedro. 

(3) Limestone of a high degree of purity suitable for use in the manufacture 
of cement is f--znd in large quantities in the Jaffna Peninsula. The coral deposits 
of the coast are extensively burnt for lime. The crystalline limestones of the 
interior of the Island are almost all dolomitie and yield inferior lime. 

(4) The gneisses and granulites of the charnockite series furnish useful build- 
ing stones. 

(5) Pottery clays of poor quality and brick-earth suitable for the manufacture 
of bricks and tiles are found in all the river valleys. Kabuk, which is the pro- 
duct of decomposition of the surface of the crystalline rocks, is extensively used 
for small buildings. When first opened up, it can be cut into slabs, which 
harden on exposure to the air. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Commerce. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


EYLON depends for its prosperity mainly upon agriculture and the develop- 
ment of its natural resources in this direction. There are few manufacturing 
industries, and those which exist are in their infancy, with the exceptions of 

the processes by which the three chief staple products—tea, the produce of the 
coconut palm, and rubber—are prepared for the market. The mineral resources 
of the Island, with the exception of plumbago, are not large, while the total 
absence of coal no doubt largely accounts for the lack of manufactures. Conse- 
quently, the trade of the Island mainly consists of the export of the staple agricul-: 
tural products and the import of the manufactured articles and finished materials 
required by the population, in addition to those foodstuffs which are not grown 
locally in sufficient quantities for local requirements. 


Trade and Shipping.—The world-wide trade depression is again reflected in 
the figures for the year under review, during which the value of the total trade 
(excluding the value of specie and of coal and liquid fuel supplied to ships) was 
Rs. 430,955,489, a drop of Rs. 170,000,000 as compared with 1930 and the lowest 
figure since 1918. 
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As regards exports, the quantities shipped were approximately the same a 
in 1930 with the exception of rubber which dropped to 81 per cent. of the 190 
figure. However, the value of the total exports went down by almost 
Rs. 88,000,000, of which Rs. 43,000,000 was in respect of tea, Rs. 27,000,000 
in respect of rubber, and Rs. 10,000,000 in respect of coconut products, the 
total values of the exports of these commodities being Rs. 138,000,00, 
Bs. 20,000,000, and Rs. 36,000,000 respectively. The values of most exports 
dropped fairly steadily during the first part of the year and rose somewhat 
towards the end of the year, due no doubt to the fact that the United Kingdom 
went off the gold standard in September. 

The value of the total imports dropped by almost Rs. 84,000,000. The follow. 
ing were among the most noticeable decreases :— 


Be. 
Rice... aS a o zich ++ 24,000,000 
Sugar .. . o o . ++ 5,000,000 
Machinery . Bp a an ++ 8,000,000 
Cotton piece goods Aa aa as. a ++ 2,750,000 


In spite of the large drop in the values, the quantities of rice and sugar 
imported were approximately the same as in previous years; while the imports 
of cotton piece goods were actually greater than in 1930. Most of the other 
decreases in value of imports, however, are due mainly to decreased importations. 

Fuller details and notes on the principal items of imports and exports will be 
found in the subsequent pages of this report. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Under the new Constitution the subjects of industry and commerce were 
allotted to the Hon. the Minister and the Executive Committee of Labour, 
Industry and Commerce. 

The policy of the Minister and Committee is to assist the development of 
commerce and industry in Ceylon by the collection of information regarding 
markets, prices, and general possibilities, by the examination of the problems 
of marketing locally and abroad, by giving such assistance as may be possible to 
new enterprises, and by such other methods as may be practicable. 

A branch of the Registrar-General’s Office is being organized for these purposes 
and it is hoped that it will be able to render material assistance to the commerce 
and industry of Ceylon. 

As Imperial Trade Correspondent, the Principal Collector of Customs is under 
the Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon. 

During the year, all possible assistance was rendered in furtherance of British 
and Ceylon trade. In addition to numerous inquiries from local merchants, 84 
trade inquiries from abroad were dealt with during the year as compared with 
72 in 1980. The assistance rendered usually takes the form of (a) introducing 
local exporters to outside markets, (b) finding suitable agents for British business 
houses, or (c) inquiring into complaints regarding their local representatives from 
British firms. : 

Travelling representatives of British houses, many of whom call on the Prin- 
cipal Collector with introductions from the Board of Trade, are given all available 
information. : 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE. 


The total trade of the Island continues to be divided into three almost equal 
shares; one being taken by the United Kingdom, one by British Possessions, and 
the third by foreign countries. ‘ 

As compared with 1980, the value of the imports from foreign countries i0- 
creased at the expense of the United Kingdom, while the value of the exports 
to the United Kingdom increased at the expense of foreign countries. 

As regards the principal countries from which Ceylon imports are obtained, 
until 1929 the United Kingdom invariably headed the list, but in 1930 British 
India overtook the United Kingdom, the latter coming second. In 1981, the 
United Kingdom dropped still further taking the third place on the list, the first 
two being occupied by British India and Burma. 
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Imports from Japan which come fourth on-the list have increased from 2.66 
in 1929 to 4.9 in 1931. Persia takes a fairly high place on the list and is above 
Australia. 

The following are the comparative percentages for the last four years of the 
value of imports, exports, and total trade with the United Kingdom, British 
possessions, and foreign countries. The figures are exclusive of imported rubber, 
and of coal, liquid fuel, and other ships’ stores :— 


























1928. 1929. 1930, 19381, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Imports— 
From the United Kingdom 22°75 22°68 21 18°76 
From British Possessions 47°82, 47°48 48°5 48°59 
From Foreign countries 29°43 29°86 30°5 32°65 
100 100 100 100 
Exports— 
To the United Kingdom 89°56 41°41 45°61 41 
To British Possessions . 18°4 17°59 18°21 18°91 
To Foreign countries 421 41 36°18 “68 
100 100 100 100 
Total Trade— 
From and to the United Kingdom 30°81 31°96 33°32 33°39 
From and to British Possessions 33°77 32°65 33°34 33°94 
From and to Foreign countries 35°42 35°39 83°34 82°67 
100 100 100 100 





NOTES ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL IMPORTS. 


Rice (Grain without Husk).—The imports were considerably less in 1931 than 
in 1930, mainly because of smaller imports from British India. The quantity 
imported from Siam increased still ‘further. Imports from Siam are almost 
entirely broken rice which is mainly used for making flour. Imports from Burma 
and British India, on the other hand, are mostly boiled rice which is the staple 
diet of the inhabitants of the Island. 

The average value dropped again being at its lowest in April. 
slight increase towards the end of the year. 

The imports in 1930 and 1931 from the chief supplying countries are shown 
in the following tables— 


It showed a 











1930. 1931. 

Country of Production. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

wt. Rs. Cwt. Rs. 
Burma 6,387,723 49,724,261 6,551,566 37,516,368 
British India 2,313,227 21,095,463 1,421,249 9,602,968 
Cochin China 0,2 2,396,457 276,987 1,563,691 
Siam a 1,832,904 454,868 23601,767 
Straits Settlement 368,557 27,795 157,124 
India (excluding British) 133,796 56 363 
Other countries .. 13,264 .. 27 437 
Total 9,259,873, 75,564,702 8,732,548 51,442,718 





Other Grains.—The chief grains imported under this head are paddy (grain. 
with husk), peas, and gram. 

Paddy comes mainly from Burma, peas from British India and China, and 
gram from British India and Burma. 

The quantities of paddy and peas imported in 1931 showed slight decreases 
as compared with 1930. 

Imports in 1929, 1980, and 1931 are shown below :— 


1929. 1930. 1981. 

Owt. Cwt. Cwt. 

Paddy 710,882 370,881 352,048 
Peas 378,747 433,425 389,468 
97,702 84,561 84995 
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The following table shows the quantity of rice and other grains imported 
during the last ten years :— 


Rice, Other Grains. Rice. Other Grains. 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
1922 6 7,209,157... 956,550 | 1927 ty 9,087,264 .. 1,013,840 
1923 -. 7,423,833 .. 1,134,443 | 1928 aa 9,244,691 .. 1,810,637 
1924 ey 7,519,186 .. 965,569 | 1929 pes 9,380,556. 1,242,349 
1925 oe 8,321,381 .. 1,014,297 | 1930 oe 9,259,873 .. 950,443 
1926 ae 8,794,947 .. 1,125,180 ! 1931 ae: 8,732,548 .. 876,810 


Wheat Products, Floor and Meal.—There was a considerable drop in the quan- 
tity imported as compared with 1930, and a very large decline in value.; 

Over 96 per cent. of the imports came from Australia as compared with 94 
per cent. in the previous year. 


The following table shows the imports of flour in 1929, 1930, and 1931:— 


Year, Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Rs, 
1929, on os oe 396,640 .. 5,523,144 
1930. . a o- 400,867 .. 4,286,568 
19381. oo oe te 374,579. 2,241,081 


Feeding Stuffs for Animals.—The chief imports are gingelly poonac and bran 
which come almost entirely from India. The imports of the former declined 
from 815,000 ewt. in 1930 to 265,000 cwt. in 1931, while those of the latter 
increased from 145,000 ewt. to 162,000 cwt. 

Spirits, Brandy, Whisky, Gin.—The imports of whisky showed a slight in- 
crease over the 1930 figure. The further decrease in the consumption of brandy 
and gin is mainly due to the depressed state of the local industries and! espe- 
cially of the rubber industry. 


The quantities cleared for home consumption during the last five years are 
shown in the following table :— 


Proof Gallons. 
1927. 1928, 1929, 1980, 1931. 








Brandy .. +. 122,005 .. 104,916. 185,704 .. 59,201... 47,588 
Gin St ‘1 151,987 11 106,415 {5 94)802 1: = 65,612 1) = 42\877 
Whisky ‘7 Tl 58189 1) 8ny767 3271401 2 48,167 2) 45,717 

333,072 293,098 302,177 158,070 186,182 





Sugar.—The imports were slightly less than in 1930, and the c.i-f. price 
dropped still further from 8.9 cents per lb. in 1980 to less than 5 cents per lb. 
in 1931. 

Out of the total imports shown in the table below, 1,828,151 cwt. came from 
Java. There was also one large shipment of 40,000 cwt. from European Russia. 
As no sugar has previously been imported from that country, it may be presumed 
that the consignment in question is a result of the Five Year’s Plan. 

‘Rumours of increased duty led to large imports of sugar in November. In 
that month 310,000 ewt. were imported, as compared with the monthly average 
for the year of rather less than 120,000 ewt. 


The quantities imported in recent years are as follows :— 





Year. Quantity. Year, Year. Quantity. 
Cwt. Cwt. 
1918 1923 1,198,588 
1919 1929 1,250,058 
1920 1930 1,430,396 
1921 1931 1,424,111 


1922 





Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes, &c.—The importations of unmanufactured 
American tobacco continued to increase rapidly. This tobacco is manufactured 
locally into a cigarette which by reason of its price (2 cents), competes success- 
fully with beedies imported from India and cheroots made in Jaffna from Ceylon 
grown tobacco. Importations of cigarettes which come almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom, dropped to 42 per cent. of the 1930 figure and to. 23 per cent. 
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of that for 1929. The decreased imports of beedies, which all come from India, 
may be attributed to the large-scale smuggling to which reference is made in the 
section on the work of the Preventive Service. 

The quantities of the various classes of tobacco cleared for home consumption 
during the past ten years are as follows :— 


Unmanufacturea Other Manufactured 





Cigars. Cigarettes, Beedies. Total. 
Year. Tobacco Tb. Tb. Tobaeen: 1b. ib. 
1922 4,045... 8,993 .. 830,071 .. 21,429 .. 27,558... 802,451 
19281 3,582 1 7387.1 327,482 11 Tl Selaba | 
19241 2358. 7272 <1 403,870 37,530 
19251 2229 1. 7075 11 447,908 43,726 
1926 1! Qo71 Tava 1) 511,011 58,467 
19271) 18;998 7106 <) 568,109 75,687 
1998 115,901 6817 °) 556,314 76,895 
1929 5,858 1] 584,227 70,571 
1930 4,276 \. 316,749 1. Tl 57,658 
1931 872,141 3144 1) 188,414! 10,184 44/428 1,063,261 
The history of the duties on these Sotnrded Obs is as follows: _ 
September, February, 
192% 1930. 
Rs. ¢. Rs. c. 
Tobacco unmanufactured per Ib. “a & 175 20 
Cigars per Ib. a - 40 475 
Cigarettes and beedies per Ib. es a 5 0 6 30 
Tobacco manufactured per Ib. os 40 475 





Coal.—The quantity imported dissreauaa still further from 567, O11 tons in 1980 
to 494,268 tons in the year under review. 

Of the above quantity, British India supplied 298,449 tons, and British South 
Africa 133,296 tons, as compared with 295,386 tons and 167,830 tons respectively 
in 1930. Imports from the United Kingdom decreased from 103,118 tons in 1930 
to 41,998 tons in 1981. 


Liquid Fuel.—The imports were considerably less than in 1930. Of the total 
figure of 52,000,000 gallons, 46,000,000 gallons were reshipped as bunkers, so 
that 6,000,000 gallons were consumed locally as compared with 12,000,000 gallons 
in 1980. 

Five-sixths of the supplies came from Persia and most of the balance from 
non-British North Borneo. 

The total imports of liquid fuel during the last three years were— 





Year. Gallons. Value, 
8. 
1929 “he . .. 58,364,579 12,737,114 
1930 as oe «52, 458) A71 123005, 543 
1931 a Tl 52}006,070 10,401,212 





Kerosene Oil. —Considerably less kerosene was cleared for home consumption 
in 1981 than in the previous year. 

About two-thirds of the imports came from Sumatra and one-third from the 
United States of America. 

The total imports of bulk and case kerosene oil were as follows :— 


Year. Gallons. Value. 
Rs. 
1929 oes oe pes 8,628,277 a 7,647,135 
19380 Na ms Tl 81853;891 |) 6311;286 
1931 oe oe o 7,919,771 5,477,109 


Petrol_—Here again, the 1931 importations were much less than those of 1930. 

The decreased consumption may be attributed partly to the general depression 
and partly to the lower petrol consumption of the ‘‘ Baby ’’ motor cars which 
have become so popular of recent years. 

Four-fifths of the imports came from Sumatra and one-fifth from the United 
States of America. 


The imports for the last eight years, including importations by Government, 
have been as follows :— 


Year. Gallons, | Year, Gallons. 

1924 oe o 3,749,236 1928 a ois 8,349,092 
1925 on on 4,085,370 1929 de +» 10,501,597 
1926 si oe 6,308,256 1930 oe +» 11,446,509 


1927 o on 6: 946,194 1931 . ay 8,844,958 
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Manures.—The imports of manures continue to decrease. This is not surpris- 
ing as the depression has forced the major industries (tea, coconut, and rubber) 
to make drastic reductions in their manuring programmes, 


The following table shows the total imports of manure during the last three 
years :— 


Year, Quantity. Value. 
Rs. 
1929, - . o. are 696 «. 15,168,863 
1930... oe on os 2)251,295 «11,698,382 
19381. . oe oy 1,751,573. 7,797,524 


The chief kinds of manure and the countries from which they were mainly 
imported are shown in the following table :— 


Kind. Quantity. Yalue. 
Cwt. 


Groundnut peonac (British India) 
Bone meal (British India) 
Sulphate of ammonia 4 (United Kingdom) : 
Ephos basic hosphate 
Fish Guano (British Soatte attea, United States of Amerlea) 
Superphosphate (Holland, Belgium) 
of potash (Germany) 
Safaja and Kossier phosphate (Egypt) 
Fish manure (British India) 5 
Refuse of saltpetre (British India) 
Blood meal (British India, United States ot. America) . o 
Nitrate of soda (Chile) .. +o oo 31,978 :: 213,204 


391,304 .. 1, an ace 





Cement.—The quantity imported was 25 per cent. less than that imported in 
1980. 

Imports from the United Kingdom dropped from 766,000 ewt. to 510,000 ewt., 
and those from Germany from 293,000 ewt. to 92,000 cwt. The quantity 
imported from Japan on the other hand increased from 60,000 ewt. to 247,000 cewt. 


In this connection, it may be interesting to examine the following table which 
shows the rapid increase in the imports of cement from Japan :— 


1926. 1927, 1928. 1929, 19380. 1931. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. wt. Cwt. 
13 as 37 am 5,000 .. 20,000 +. 60,000 +. 247,000 


The following table shows the imports during the last five years :— 


Year, Quantity. yale Year. Quantity. Vale. 
8. 

1927. 1, sen O18 2,799,035, 19380 .. 1 200 3 788 oe 2, oor 44 

1928. 1 7595, 506 .. 8,193,648 1931 .. 952; 765 oe 1, 7693, 3052 

1929... 1,608,844 es 3,215,561 


Metal and Metalware, Ferrous.—The quantity imported dropped still further 
during the year under review. 


The decreases in the imports from the United Kingdom under the main heads 
are given below :— 


Iron and steel bats, &e. 

Steel girders, &c. o 
Flat galvanized plates and sheets 
Corrugated galvanized plates and sheets ie 
Tubes, pipes, and fittings ae 1. from =—64,827. «to. ~—-40,000 





The imports of bars, &c., from Belgium dropped from 57,340 ewt. to 31,400 cwt., 
of girders from 26, 000 ews. to 10,000 ewt., while imports from the same country 
of plates and sheets, not galvanized, rose from 87,524 cwt. to 105,000 cwt. 
Luxemburg supplied 18,400 ewt. of iron and steel bars, &¢., as compared with 
80,149 cwt. in 1930; and 16,800 cwt. of steel girders, &c., came from France as 
compared with 18,000 ewt. in 1930. 


The following table shows the total imports of metal and metalware, ferrous, 
during the past five years :— 





Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. yeu 
Cwt. Rs. Cwt. 

1927 1,899,714 oe 15,467,704 1930 860,666 ., 8, a 402 

1928 1,278,670 - 13, 538, 206 1931 oe 639,841 .. 5, 979, 115 





1929 us 1,467,846 oe 14; 925; 804 
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The percentage of the total value of ferrous metal and metalware supplied by 
the leading exporting countries during 1931 is as follows :— 


United Kingdom on 68°38 Luxemburg .. .- 1°6 
Belgium ak ‘ie 15°1 | British India .. ee “8 


Germany a A 75 
Non-ferrous Metal. and Manufactures thereof—Piglead and tea lead are the 
chief items included under this head. The quantities imported showed a con- 
siderable decrease as compared with 1930 :— 


Year, Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Rs. 
1929, or a o. 152,938 ., 5,599,486 
1930 °: es an ae 140,862 °: 4,294,075 
1931. . aie o 109,379 .. 2,976,445, 


The chief countries from which non-ferrous metal and manufactures were 
imported and the percentage of the total value of the supplies imported from 
each in 1929, 1930, and 1981 are shown below :— 


1929. 1930, 1931.1 1929, 1930. 1931 
United Kingdom .. 46... 46°83. 42°6 germany ote 7 a Bel. 6°2 
British India o 21... 20°83... 20°9 | Straits Settlements B2 AST, 1°2 
Burma “ 141... 19°4 22°9 


Cotton, Raw and Manufactured.—The total value of imports during 1931 was 
Rs. 15,804,562, as compared with Rs. 18,582,673 in 1930, i.e., a decrease of 17 
per cent. 


(a) Raw Cotton.—16,351 ewt. valued at Rs. 505,250 were imported during the 
year as compared with 19,354 cwt. valued at Rs. 794,836 in 1930. Almost all 
the imports came from British India and the balance (1,200 cwt.) from British 
East Africa. 

(b) Cotton Waste.—4,287 ewt. valued at Rs. 74,257 were imported as compared 
with 4,817 cwt. valued at Rs. 105,463 in 19380. Of the above amount, 2,385 cwt. 
came from British India and the balance 1,902 cwt. from the United Kingdom. 
The corresponding figures for 1980 were 2,306 cwt. and 2,511 cwt. respectively. 

(c) Cotton Yarn and Twist, Bleached.—The importations dropped from 46,040 
Ib. valued at Rs. 31,904 in 1980 to 81,897 lb. valued at Rs. 17,347 in 1981. 
Aimost all the imports came from British India. 

(d) Cotton Yarn and Twist, Dyed.—The importations dropped from 126,534 Ib. 
valued at Rs. 72,518 in 1930 to 87,647 Ib. valued at Rs. 41,671 in the year 
under review. British India was the sole source of supply. 

(e) Cotton Yarn and Twist, Gray.—15,524 Ib. valued at Rs. 8,641 were im- 
ported in 1931, as compared with 44,782 lb. valued at Rs. 34,214 in 1930. British 
India supplied 14,000 Ib. and the balance came from the United Kingdom. 

(f) Cotton Yarn and Twist, Other.—The importations dropped from 10,560 Ib. 
valued at Rs. 8,179 in 1930 to 1,120 lb. valued at Rs. 331 in 1981. 


(g) Cotton Piece Goods.—The total value of cotton piece goods imported since 
1928 is :— 


Year. Rs, Year. Bs. 
1928 «+ 21,061,219 1930 oe «+ 16,089,284 
1929 ae ++ 28,440,709 1981 ie +» 18,295,769 


The quantities imported were on the whole greater than in 1930, but their 
value showed a considerable decrease. Japan continued to improve her position, 
mainly at the expense of the United Kingdom, as will be seen from the following 
table :— 





Japan. United Kingdom. 
1929, 1930. 1931. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
PerCent. PerCent. Per Cent. PerCent. PerCent. Per Cent. 
Bleached goods We ae 4. 39. 85. 9 .. 54 
Dyed goods 3 Carn (an 1b. 165, 17 .. a4 
Gray goods = ae 18, 37 18 .. 89 75. 69 


Printed goods - a1 tt 35 1. 4301. 63 1. 62°. 55 
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The following table shows the quantities and values of each kind of piece goods 
and the principal sources of supply :— 


Approximate 
Nature of Goods. Year. juantity. Value. Country of Production. yercentage 
ards. Bs. of Total 
Value. 
United Kingdom a ae 79 
[ 1980 .. 12,544,368.. 4,142,182 senan: eS iS - 14 
olan o oe +e 
Bleached piece goods { 
United Kingdom a a 54 
| 1931 ., 14,868,797,. 3,373,409 } Japan oe oe ee 39 
British India am os 2 
pubish Taaia ed . 59 
4 United Kingdom 2 s v7 
{1980 .. 21,803,328.. 7,326,533 Holland 7a £y Ey 15 
a) 
Dyed piece goods { bree 
i British, India on ee 58 
2) Japan oe oe wae 15 
1931 .. 20,723,793.. 5,563,687 United Kingdom fs ie 14 
Holland... aes Bs il 
United Kingdom rs ne 75 
{1980 .. 3,829,021.. 839,817 { Japan $3 oe sae | Ae 
[ United States of America .. 255 il 
Gray piece goods 
United Kingdom ae oe 69° 
1931 .. 2,582,051... 527,599 { Japan. 16 a a 18 
United States of America ., a 12 
United Kingdom Ao $5 62 
1930 .. 12,620,562.. 3,605,962 { Japan “ i ae 35 
Printed piece goods Hollpnd ss . . aes 
United Kingdom oi oe 55 
1931 .. 16,541,447.. 3,746,220 Japan a oh a 43 
{ British India os - 70 
{1930 .,  345,289..  173,511 4 United Kingdom G ae | 
[| United States of America .. ae 3 
Other piece goods 
British India a ae 78 
1931... 168,475... $1,295 { United Kingdom oe a 4 
Switzerland os o 5 








(i) Lace and Net.—The imports increased from 2,697,218 yards in 1930 to 
3,146,688 yards in the year under review. Most of this increase appears in the 
increased imports from the United Kingdom which rose from 1,447,453 yards in 
1930 to 1,846,502 yards in 1931. Imports from France at 1,186,977 yards were 
almost the same as last year. 

-(i) Embroidery.—The imports decreased from 1,817,580 yards in 1930 to 
1,648,295 yards in 1931. Of this quantity, Switzerland supplied 1,159,172 yards. 

(j) Thread.—Imports rose from 163,319 lb. in 1930 to 177,662 lb. in the year 
under review. Their value, however, declined from Rs. 627,337 to Rs. 616,028. 

The United Kingdom supplied 144,065 Ib. valued at Rs. 564,715, as compared 
with 182,815 lb. valued at Rs. 578,487 in 1930. 

Motor Vehicles.—The imports of cars and lorries continued to drop, those of 
the former being less than half, and those of the latter less than one-third of the 
1980 figures. 

As regards cars, imports from the United Kingdom fell from 540 to 878; from 
the United States of America from 333 to 85; from Italy from 71 to 40; from 
France from 64 to 40, and from Canada (Fords) from 168 to 14. 

Lorries from the United States of America dropped from 380 to 95; from the 
United Kingdom from 43 to 31; and from Canada from 96 to 12. 

The number of motor cycles imported dropped from 255 in 1930 to 85 (of which 
29 came from the United Kingdom) in the year under review. 


_ The following table shows the total number and value of cars and lorries 
imported during the last five years :— 








Motor Cars. Motor Lorries. 
Year. Number. Value. Number. Value. 
Rs. Rs. 
1927 a <% 2,481 .. 6,021,954 .. 761 .. 1,916,770 
1928 oe a 2,557 .. 5,658,676 .. 948 .. 2,243,692 
1929 oe $6 2,574 .. 5,575,688 .. 1,422 .. 3,056,846 
1930 . os 1,182 .. 2,359,359 .. 477. 948,937 
1931 . o 553. 996,174 .. 144 299,630 
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Tea and Other Chests.—The imports were approximately the same as in 1930. 

The numbers imported from both the United Kingdom and Japan showed slight 
decreases, but a greater number was imported from Finland. 

About 50 per cent. of the imports came from Japan, 22 per cent. from the 
United Kingdom and 19 per cent, from Finland. 

The following table shows the imports, with values, for the last four years :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
No. Rs. No. Rs. 

1928 .. +» 4,182,646 .. 5,595,590 | 1930.. +. 3,810,939 ., 4,912,324 

1929 .. «. 4,757,127 .. 6,284,901 | 1931.. -. 3,838,803 .. 4,044,725 


Cattle, Buffaloes, Sheep, and Goats.—The importation of cattle and buffaloes 
from Asiatic and African ports is prohibited at all ports, except Kayts, where 
cattle other than slaughter cattle may be imported on licence from the Govern- 
meni: Veterinary Surgeon. The numbers imported continue therefore to be 
small. They all came from British India as did almost all the sheep and goats. 

The following table gives the number and value of importations in 1930 and 
1981 :— 











1930. 1931. 
‘Number. = Value. N ‘umber. Value. 
Rs. Rs, 
Cattle ee ow; 452. 34,070 .. 469... 27,460 
Buffaloes . . o 320 .. 35,760 .. 167. 7,800 
Sheep ia o «+ 18,337... 275,055... 8,761 .. 118,854 
Goats 2% oe +. 72,1384 .. 1,442,680 .. 63,103 .. 1,089,160 


Horses.—Forty-seven horses (of which 32 came from the United Kingdom) 
were imported during the year as compared with 155 in 1980. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL EXPORTS. 


Tea.—The quantity exported was slightly larger than in 1930, but the value 
showed a sharp drop. 

The following table shows the quantities of tea exported each year for the last 
ten years in millions of pounds :— 


Year. Million Year. Million 
Pounds. Pounds. 
1922 172 1927 we as 227 
1923 182 1928 237 
1924 205 1929 251 
1925 210 1930 243 
1926 217 1931 244 


The following table shows the exports in 1930 and 1931 to the United Kingdom, 
British Possessions, and Foreign countries and as ships’ stores :— 





1930. 1931. Increase. Decrease. 
Tb. Ib. Tb. Tb. 
United Kingdom .. 158,875,770 ., 160,509,450 .. 6,633,680 .. bere 
British Possessions .. 54,037,593 .. 47,851,660 .. _ 6,185,933, 
Foreign Countries 2 35;107;885 1) 35,538549 7! 430,604 |! i 
Ships’ stores 35 86,226 .. 70,311 .. = 16,915 
243,107,474 243,969,970 7,084,844 6,201,848 





By far the largest exports of tea have always been to the United Kingdom and 
in 1931 the proportion was 2.7 per cent. higher than in the previous year, but 
Australia, which had invariably of recent years been second on the list, dropped 
to third, her puchases in 1931 being slightly more than 50 per cent. of those in 
1980. This state of affairs may be attributed to the lower purchasing power of 
the Australian pound which has forced the majority of Australian tea consumers 
to drink Java teas which can apparently be bought on the Australian market at 
a lower price than the lowest priced Ceylon tea. 
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The chief buyers of Ceylon tea with the approximate percentages taken by 
each are as follows :— 











1929, 1930. 1931. 1929, 1930. 1981, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. PerCent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
United Kingdom .. 62 ee 63 oe 65°7 | Canada ee hh ae 8 29 
United States of Egypt 3 23. 2°8 
America oe 6 7 is 6°3 | Iraq 15 1 , 8 
Australia knees 8 os 9 4°6 | Others 10 cia aes 85 
New Zealand a 4 ns 35 4:4 
British South 100 100 100 
Africa 3 4 4 __ 








Coconut Products.—The exports of the three chief coconut products during the 
last five years have been— 


Year. Desiccated Coconut. 

Coconut. Copra. Oil. 

Cwt. 
1927 ed Be -. 872,883 .. 1,982,154 .. 673,158 
1928 a Ke il 786,703 :. 2,976,656 °. 779,112 
1929 Ss ais i. 690,469 °. 2,042,488 1. © 878,523 
1980 s By il 704,690.) 1,812,601 ‘: 763,779 
1981 os an it 669/327 32 1,877,803!) 962,774 
The values of these exports were— 

Desiccated Coconut. 

Year, Coconut. Copra. Oil. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1927 a Es -. 20,481,761 .. $1,844,823 .. 16,567,551 
1928 os ae 2. 19,840,117 +. 31,801,685 |. 19,265,529 
1929 es * 21 11,875,780 .: 26,315,987. 18,024,359 
1980 ae as 2. 10,035,931 .. 18,028,725 .. 13,189,849 
1931 ae 3 :. 6,832,308 :. 12,715,258 .. 12,130,476 


(a) Copra.—The average price fell from Rs. 10.57 per ewt. in 1980 to Rs. 7.06 
per cwt. in 1931. The exports were slightly higher than in 1980. Italy, Germany, 
Norway, Holland, Greece, Belgium, and Denmark were the principal purchasing 
countries. The first three were in the same order as in 1980, but Denmark, which 
was fourth in 1930, dropped to seventh in the year under review. 


(b) Coconut Oil.—The average price again declined, being Rs. 12.78 per cwt., 
as compared with Rs. 17.67 per cwt. in 1930 and Rs. 20.68 in 1929. The exports 
were about 20 per cent. higher than in 1930. In the list of purchasing countries 
British India advanced from fifth in 1980 to first in 1931, buying 190,000 ewt., as 
compared with 73,000 cwt. in the previous year. It was closely followed by the 
United Kingdom with 181,000 ewt., as compared with 151,000 cwt. in 1930. The 
next in order were Egypt, Sweden, Italy, and British South Africa. 

It is understood that the increase of over 150 per cent. in the exports to British 
India is mainly due to the fact that the boycott of foreign goods has caused con- 
sumers to use coconut oil instead of the various vegetable oils former!y imported 
from Europe. 


(c) Desiccated Coconuts.—The average price for the year was Rs. 10.81 per 
ewt., as compared with Rs. 14.45 per ewt. in 1930 and Rs. 17.29 per ewt. in 1929. 
There was a considerable drop in the exports as compared with 1980. The United 
Kingdom was the largest purchaser taking 812,000 cwt., as compared with 291,000 
ewt. in 1930. The next largest buyer was Germany with 111,000 ewt., as com- 
pared with 128,000 in the previous year. 

The restrictions imposed in Australia in 1980 in order to protect the newly- 
supported Papuan desiccated coconut industry have caused the exports from 
Ceylon to Australia to drop from 39,000 ewt. in 1929 to 8,000 cwt. in 1981. 


(d) Fresh Coconuts.—Total exports for 1929, 1980, and 1981 are given below— 


Year. Number. Value. 
Rs. 
1929 aes * at .. 20,821,284 .. 1,281,910 
1930 Sa ae ae 22 20,750,387 <> ’972'115 
1931 oe on on +» 21,142,176 .. 759,461 


The quantity exported increased slightly, but the average price dropped from 
Rs. 49.06 per 1,000 in 1930 to Rs. 87.82 per 1,000 in the year under review. The 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Egypt in that order were the largest buyers with 
83 per cent., 25 per cent., and 28 per cent., respectively. Holland and British 
India came next on the list. 
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(e) Coir Yarn.—The quantity exported dropped from 104,877 cwt. in 1930 to 
82,413 cwt. in 1931. The average price was Rs. 10.25 per cwt., as compared with 
Rs. 12.76 per ewt. in the previous year. The United Kinglom and Germany were 
again the chief buyers. 

(f) Coir Rope.—Total exports showed a further decline from 11,880 cwt. valued 
at Rs. 259.458 in 1930 to 8,734 cwt. valued at Rs. 109,718 in 1981. The Straits 
Settlements was again the principal purchaser. 

(g) Bristle Fibre.—The average price fell from Rs. 7.89 in 1930 to Rs. 6.34 in 
1931. The quantity exported dropped from 171,217 cwt. in 1980 to 169,437 ewt. 
in the year under review. Japan, Belgium, France, and Germany were the chief 
purchasers. 

(h) Mattress Fibre.—The average price in 1931 was Re. 1.27, as compared with 
Re. 1.28 in 1930. There was an increase in exports from 309,917 cwt. to 323,787 
ewt. in 1931. The United Kingdom took 80 per cent. of the exports, and British 
South Africa 17 per cent. 

(i) Coconut Poonac.—There was a large increase in exports of this commodity : 
from 278,878 cwt. in 1930 to 870,637 cwt. in 1931. Belgium took 60 per cent. 
of the total and Germany 33 per cent. The average value fell from Rs. 4.50 per 
ewt. to Rs. 3.62 per cwt. 

Rubber.—The total quantity of rubber exported during the year was 145,851,627 
lb., as compared with 182,306,460 lb. in 1930. Of this figure, over 7 million lb. 
was imported rubber (from British India and Malaya). As usual, the United 
States bought the largest quantity of our exports, the figure being 98 million lb., 
which is approximately 67 per cent. of the total. The United Kingdom took 23 
million Ib. or 16 per cent. of the total. In 1930, the United States of America 
took over 118 million lb. (60 per cent.), and the United Kingdom over 40 million Ib. 
(22 per cent.). The average price on the local market was 14 cents per Ib., as 
compared with 27 cents per Ib. in the previous year. It dropped to 12} cents in 
May and rose slightly when the export duty was withdrawn on May 28. 

The decrease in the exportation of this commodity is due to the fact that many 
estates have ceased to tap their trees during the past year. 

Cacao.—The exports remained steady. The Philippines bought 140,000 lb. 
more than in 1930, taking over one-third of the total. Mexico took ‘one-sixth, 
approximately the same as in 19380; and the United Kingdom one-eighth, 440,000 
Ib. less than in 1930. The average value fell from 34 cents in 1930 to 26% cents 
in 1981. 


Total exports for 1929, 1980, 1931 were as follows :— 


Year. Quantity. Vaine. 
8. 
1929 En a ee «- 9,260,112 ., 4,236,136 
1930 eS on on .. 8,648,084 .. 2,936,789 
1931 a o 8: 587; 254 .. 2,819,879 


Cinnamon.—The value of cinnamon aenned still further in the year under 
review. Exports also declined slightly. Mexico, the principal consumer in 1980, 
dropped to fifth in 1981, the first four countries being Spain, the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 


The average prices per cwt. for the last five years were as follows :— 





Year. Quills. Chips. | Year. Quills. Chips. 
Rs. c. Rs. c. Rs. c. Rs. ¢. 
1927, .. 14479 .. 2066]1930 . 4941 .. 11:15 
19298) T1893 1) 2115/1931 I) 81838 1) 7 93 
19299 T9849 1) 19 48 
Total exports for 1929, 1930, and 1931 were— 
Quantity. Value. 
Quills. Chips. Quills. Chips. 
‘wt. Gwe. Re, 
1929 a .. 87,059... 11,158. 8 368; iss |. nt 708 
1930 bs Nl B591B 8,234) 15683,718 1. 96,270 
1931 2 Tl 85,261 1! 6680 :: 1,115,756 <3: 61,628 


Arecanuts.—There was a drop in the quantity exported as compared with the. 
Previous year. 88 per cent. of the exports went to British India. 
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Total exports for 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931 were— 





Year. Quantity. Value. , Year. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Rs. Cwt. Rs, 

1928 .. on 123,338 ., 3,247,198 | 1930.. on 113,067 .. 2,621,308 

1929 .. . 144,169 ., 2,699,085 |1931.. ae 101,916 .. 1,677,954 


Citronella Oil.—Exports remained steady, while the price dropped from Re. 1.11 
per lb. to 79 cents per lb. The principal buyers were the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 

Totol exports of citronella oil for the last five years were as follows :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 

Ib. Rs. Ib. Rs, 
1927 .. +. 1,358,191 .. 1,264,745 | 1930... +. 1,218,542 .. 1,346,034 
1928 .. +. 1,200,001 .. 1,046,598 | 1931... «» 1,203,482 .. 948,298 
1929 |! I] 1j1ssje30 2) 133267452 





Cardamoms.—Exports fell from 2,801 ewt. in 1930 to 2,712 ewt. in 19381. The 
largest buyers were the United Kingdom, the United States of America, Sweden, 
and Germany. The average value fell from Re. 1.44 per lb. in 1980 to Re. 1.22% 
in 1981. 

Plumbago.—The quantity exported showed a further decrease as compared with 
1930. Exports to Japan remained more or less steady, but those to the three 
other principal purchasing countries were much less than in the preceding year 
(vide the subjoined table). The average value was Rs. 9.14 per cwt., as com- 
pared with Rs. 10.02 per cwt. in 1930. 

The exports since 1928 are shown in the following table :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. , Year. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Rs. Cwt. Rs. 

1928 .. ae 286,931 .. 2,704,359 | 1930.. ‘Ke 174,478 ., 1,775,317 

1929 .. os. 254,776 .. 2,729,639} 1931.. os 134,413 .. 1,225,331 


The following table shows the quantities taken by the chief consuming 


countries :— 
Quantity in Cwt. taken by 





United United 
Year. States of Germany. Kingdom. Japan. 
America. 
1928 *e a 138,942 .. 54,267 ., 30,404 ., 19,177 
1929 os oo 134,631 .. 35,980 .. 31,244 ., 23,640 
1930 o. a 63,845 .. 29,787 .. 28,154 ., 26,341 
1931 oe os 53,308 |. 19,951 3. 17,345 1. 24,937 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Wages and the Cost of Living. 


Lazour In CEyLon. 


Cee is almost entirely an agricultural country and practically all its labour 
finds work in agricultural employment. 

Its main cultivations consist of 1,000,000 acres approximately of paddy land, 
400,000 acres of tea, 500,000 acres of rubber, and about 1,000,000 acres of 
coconuts. 

A large part of the tea grown lies in the hills and is a lineal descendant of the 
coffee industry. Coffee was almost completely exterminated through disease 
about 55 years ago. Tea is almost completely worked by Indian labour. 

Coconuts, which have throughout been a very popular means of investment. of 
the Ceylonese, have steadily increased in area during the century: these are 
almost entirely worked by Ceylonese labour, being situated in districts with 
substantial populations and the work being easily fitted in with village activities. 

Rubber, which is largely the result of plantations in the last 35 years, employs 
equal proportions of Indian and Ceylonese labour. 

All these cultivations are worked on a wage earning basis. 

Paddy is in general worked either on a share basis by cultivators for the owners 
or by the owners and their families. 
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Coffee, the precursor of tea, when originally opened was in areas largely forest 
and the indigenous population was, in general, unwilling to undertake work on 
estates. Moreover, in many of the areas in which it was planted the indigeous 
population was too scanty to meet the heavy demands. 

The large labour surplus existing in South India, a surplus created through 
the barrenness of the soil and social custom, was tapped, and there commenced 
about 100 years ago an inflow which, rising and falling from good year to bad 
year, has persisted till the present day. 

In 1847, 46,000 Indian labourers arrived in Ceylon; in 1857, 69,000; 1867, 
53,000; and 1877, 167,000. Practically all these labourers walked from the areas 
round Trichinopoly and following the present rail route entered Ceylon by 
Mannar Island and walked by road to the estates. 

It was a two-way traffic, comparable numbers returning by the same route. 

This Indian estate population was 10,000 in 1827, 80,000 in 1846, and by the 
end of 1931 700,000. 

All this labour is and has been housed on the estates and, curiously enough, 
has remained largely unaffected by indigenous village life in close proximity to the 
estate. It practically never marries outside, retains its language and customs. 
There is a certain leakage into Ceylonese life but it is of very small. 

It has been stated that Ceylonese workers have been disinclined to work for 
wages on estates: as a generality that is true, but the rubber industry, which has 
grown up these last thirty years was, even up to two years ago, largely worked by 
Ceylonese labour, about 40 per cent. of the acreage in this product being worked 
by Sinhalese. In general, however, this 40 per cent. consists of smaller estates 
and was worked by villagers non-resident on the estate. 

Estates, though they have not drawn to the extent one might anticipate on 
village labour, have profoundly modified village life by the ancilliary work pro- 
vided. The provision of firewood, carting, and numerous other works improve the 
economic conditions of the village, and the expenditure in villages of estate money 
modifies their activities. 

The large coconut areas which are all in the low-country are, however, but 
rarely worked by Indian labour. The demands are small, only about 1 labourer 
per 10 acres, as against 12 for 10 acres in tea. There is not the necessity for so 
much steady cultivation. A coconut estate can fit itself into the slack periods 
of a village after the paddy has been reaped. 

Coconut estates are thus mainly cultivated by indigenous labour, and even where 
Indian labour is employed, it tends more to merge itself into the village population. 

Farlier has been described the genesis of the Indian labour force on Ceylon 
estates. The difficulties and hardships of the journey to Ceylon have now been 
entirely removed. One-sixth of the Indian. labour force, over 100,000, return to 
India yearly, so every recruit has opportunities of securing at first hand accurate 
information as to his opportunities in Ceylon. 

After arrival at any of the 18 emigration agencies maintained in South India, 
he is fed and well housed during all detention on the journey, provided with 
rations for his railway journeys and escorted by peons throughout. Should he 
change his mind on the way, he will be returned to his village. 

All this journey is entirely free of charge to the recruit or old labourer returning 
to his estate after a holiday in India; no discrimination is made between recruits 
and those who have visited India on holiday. 

In a busy year the cost of this service is Rs. 8,000,000 to the Immigration Fund. 
In a slump year like the present about half the sum. 

This money is provided by a cess based on acreage from those estates employing 
Indians. For this service for the present year tea will pay about Rs. 2 per acre 
and rubber 66 cents. 

InpusTRIAL Lazour. 


Viewed from a Western standpoint there is but little industrial labour in Ceylon. 

The manufactures on any scale are the preparation of desiccated coconut 
and the treatment of coconut husks for fibre. To diminish carting, such mills 
are widely distributed over the coconut districts and depend mainly on local 
labour. A few of the large mills are worked by Indian labour which is housed 
by the owners. 
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Engineering firms in Colombo employ large numbers of labourers both Indian 
and indigenous; work being naturally of a very varied character the amount of 
space available in factories is large per man and there is little tendency to 
overcrowding. 

The largest amount of employment is provided by the preparation of the Island’s 
produce for export and its dispatch to steamers. 

It can be generally said that such labour when skilled or highly skilled is 
indigenous; the semi-skilled and unskilled work employs probably more Indian 
labourers than indigenous. 

These Indians are not recruited, as for estates, but come to the Island with 
relations for work. Like their estate confreres the better and more prudent 
workers make frequent trips to India, leaving substitutes, during their absence, 
to do their work. Such workers meet the expenses of their journey to India both 
ways. 

Indian workers who are incapacitated by sickness, old age, or other infirmity 
are repatriated at the expense of the Immigration Fund to Inlia: other Indian 
workers falling into vagrancy are repatriated at the joint expense of the Fund 
and Government. 

No Indian or Ceylonese workers are or have been indentured, practically all 
work on monthly contracts, for the enforcement of which on the part of the 
employee no penal provisions now exist. 

All servants and labourers are entitled to free fool and lodging and medical 
care at the expense of their employers during sickness. 

In the case of Indian estate labourers this is always given. In the case of 
indigenous labour drawing less than Rs. 50 a month free medical attention is 
provided at the numerous Government hospitals and dispensaries. 

Women labourers resident on estates are entitled to food, lodging, and medical 
eare at childbirth and in estates employing Indians care allowances are almost 
always given. 

Trade Unions are generally small, imperfectly organized and exert but little 
influence save in Colombo. 

No Indian labourer under ten years of age may be employed on estates and there 
are limitations on the employment of women and chillren in factories. 


Waces. 


For Indians on Ceylon estates an Ordinance based on the English Trade Boards 
Acts creates the machinery for the fixation of minimum rates of wages for time 
work on estates. 

The rates have in the past been fixed so as to provide the same real wage 
throughout as far as is administratively practicable. 

The rates now fixed in the low-country are 41 cents for men, 33 cents for 
women, and 24 cents for children over ten years of age for a working day of 9 hours, 
including time for a midday meal. The estates must issue rice: seven-eighths 
of a bushel per man and six-eighths per woman at Rs. 4.80 a bushel. 

In addition, on nearly all estates, the non-working children are given a midday 
meal, 

Though not included in the wage, free housing and firewood are provided on 
all estates. 

In dealing with labour employed in Colombo a gauge can best be obtained from 
the Government scale which is :— 


“* Class A.—Factory Labour—Hourly-paid. 


To include all labour employed by Government rated at hourly rates of pay working a 48- 
hour week and controlled in an establishment by a definite check system for purposes of recording 
‘hours worked and for payment of wages. 

Labour employed by Government will be paid wages between the minimum and maximum 
rates of the grades to which they belong. The actual amount each man receives will be deter- 
mined by, and will vary in accordance with, his individual skill, conduct, and attendance a8 
cassessed by the head of his works. 
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Deductions will be made for absence from work during any portion of the regulation day’s 
work on the basis of one-eighth of a day’s pay for each hour’s absence. 











Rates per Hour. 
Minimum, Maximum. 
Cents. Cents. 

Minor supervising grades oe cask is be + cad 8 
Class A IIT. a 36 . 53 

Lradeamen . ++ | Glass A IV, “a ee Cee 88 
Semi-skilledlabour .. «. Class A V. “ 12 o 20 
Unskilled labour . .. Class A VI. 8 14 
Trade apprentices .. +. Class A VII. .- 10 . 18 
Womenand boys... .. Class A VIII. .. 3 o. 10 


Labour will not be classified under minor supervising grades unless actually employed in a 
supervising capacity. 

Class B.—Non-factory Labour—Daily-paid. 

To include all labour employed by Government on daily rates of pay. Payment to daily-paid 
labour to be made on the basis of a day’s pay for each regulation day’s work performed. The 
hours laid down for a regulation day will vary in accordance with the class of work labour is 
employed on, and such hours will be fixed departmentally. 

Labour employed by Government will be paid wages between the minimum and maximum 
rates of the grades to which they belong. The actual amount each man receives will be 
determined by, and will vary in accordance with, his individual] skill, conduct, and attendance as 
assessed by the head of his branch. 

Deductions will be made for absence from work during any portion of the regulation day’s 
work on the basis of one-eighth of a day’s pay for each hour’s absence. 





Rate per Diem. 
Minimum. Maximum. 





Rs. o, Rs. 0. 

Minor supervising grades -. Class BI. Pe “ 3 84 6 48 
Do. oe .. Class B II. ty os 2 48 5 4 
Skilledlabour .. .. Class B III. ae. an 288 .. 424 
Do. Be .. Class B IV. as as 160 .. 2 80 
Semi-skilled labour +» Class BV. be oe 0 96 1 60 
Unskilled labour .. Class B VI. a a 0 64 112 
Trade apprentices .. Class B VIL. Se any 0 80 144 
Women and boys .. Class B VIII. a5 . 0 24 0 80 


Labour will not be classified under minor supervising grades unless actually employed in a 
supervising capacity.” 

In general housing is not provided, but Colombo offers unequalled marketing 
opportunities. 

Rates prevailing in the organized Colombo industries will not be dissimilar to 
those given above but Government employ would be the more attractive. 

The day worked is generally one of 8 hours with provision for overtime. 

These rates show a tendency, with declining business, to fall but the value of 
them has largely been reduced through short time work now increasingly being 
enforced on both Government and non-Government labour. 

Wages are in general paid monthly though in Colombo large numbers are paid 
weekly and fortnightly. No penal clauses to enforce payment exist save on 
Ceylon estates where wages must all be paid by the tenth day of the following 
month, 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The volume of business in exports has kept up though there has been a fall in 
imports both in volume and value. The unemployment among the large numbers 
employed in handling produce at stores and the harbour has thus not greatly 
been affected. 

However, restriction on capital expenditure has largely reduced the work 
available in the Colombo engineering establishments resulting not merely in 
aibaeniel reduction of staff, both skilled and unskilled, but also in short time 
work. 

The collapse in rubber has led to the discontinuance of probably not less than 
100,000 labourers formerly in regular estate employment. A fraction of the 
Indian labourers has chosen to be repatriated but much larger numbers have been 
absorbed in tea estates. Ceylonese rubber estate employees have returned to 
their villages naturally increasing the pressure on the village land. However this 
Pressure has led to a considerable increase in cultivation. 
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Reduction in the labour forces on tea estates necessitated by low prices has 
been adjusted by their taking work on the less popular estates which have 
inadequate supplies of labour. 

Free repatriation to practically all Indian rubber estate labourers is given but 
the necessity for this has not yet arisen in tea. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Education and Welfare Institutions. 


Control.—Primary and secondary education in Ceylon is under the general 
supervision and control of the Department of Education, assisted by a Board 
of Education and 34 Education District Committees. 


Board of Education.—The Board of Education is composed of 20 members 
nominated by the Governor. The Director of Education is Chairman and the 
personnel of the Board includes Members of the State Council, Managers of 
Schools, and teachers. The main duties of the Board consist in considering 
questions of legislation and policy, and in advising the Government on any other 
matters specially referred to it for advice. 


Education District Committees.—An Education District Committee has been 
constituted in each Municipality, Urban District, and Revenue District. These 
Committees are appointed by the Governor, and consist partly of officials and 
partly of unofficials. They are responsible first for putting into effect the rules 
relating to compulsory education, and they frame their own by-laws and employ 
their own attendance officers for this purpose. Secondly, they erect and main- 
tain Government schools where these are required. They are financed by an 
annual grant from the Department, which is allocated on the basis of an approved 
programme of works submitted each year to the Department. 


Schools and Attendance.—The system of education in Ceylon provides a course 
of education leading to University degrees in arts, and science, and diplomas in 
medicine, and law. 

The schools of Ceylon are not divided on a basis of race or nationality. All 
schools which are maintained by Government or assisted by means of grants are 
compelled by law to admit pupils irrespective of race, nationality, or religion. 

Attendance at school between the ages of six and fourteen is compulsory, 
subject to a few exceptions. Such compulsion, however, applies only when 
school accommodation is provided within a reasonable distance of the residence 
of the pupil. 

There are two distinct types of school: schools administered directly by Govern- 
ment, and schools indirectly administered by Government and under the immediate 
control of private managers. 

There are 1,498 Government schools, and the arrangements for the staffing 
of these are entirely in the hands of the Department. All examinations for the 
issue of teachers’ certificates and of otherwise testing efficiency, and all appoint- 
ments, transfers, &c., are also dealt with by the Department. 


Assisted Schools and the Grant System.—There are in addition 2,621 assisted 
schools under the immediate control of private managers. These schools receive 
an annual grant from the Education Department. In the case of vernacular 
schools, the annual grant is calculated as the total amount of the salaries paid to 
an efficient staff plus an additional amount for maintenance. No fees are charged 
in vernacular schools. In the case of the English schools, however, fees are 
charged, and from such fees the manager has to provide a fixed sum towards the 
salary of each teacher he employs. The grant consists of the balance of such 
salaries. 

In addition to Government and assisted schools, there is a certain number 
of private schools which are not assisted in any way from Government funds. 
Such schools are, however, subject to inspection by the Department. 

The type of instruction given in Ceylon schools can be considered under two 
main headings: (i.) Non-vocational instruction; (ii.) vocational instruction. 
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Classification of Schools—Under the heading of non-vocational instruction is 
included the type of instruction which is general and academic, and by far the 
larger number of schools come under this class. These schools are classified as 
follows :— 


English. Bilingual. Vernacular. 
Collegiate Senior Secondary Senior Secondary 
Senior Secondary Junior Secondary Junior Secondary 
Junior Secondary Primary Primary 
Primary 


The Primary schools provide a course of instruction from the Kindergarten up 
to Standard V. The course usually lasts six years. 

The Junior Secondary schools provide a course of instruction from the Kinder- 
garten up to the School-Leaving Certificate. The course usually lasts ten years. 

The Senior Secondary schools provide in addition to the course for the Junior 
Secondary schools, a further course up to the standard of the London Matricu- 
lation Examination. The course usually lasts twelve years. 

The Collegiate school is an English school which provides a course of instruction 
from Form I. or Standard VI. up to the standard of the London Matriculation 
Examination. The course usually lasts about six years. 

The vast majority of students complete their education at the Junior Secondary 
stage. 

In addition to the schools that come under the above classification, there is 
a certain number of temple schools, which are known as Pirivenas. These schools 
are primarily intended for the Buddhist priesthood, and are not compelled to 
adopt the syllabus of work used by the ordinary schools. 


Vocational Schools.—Under the heading of vocational schools come those 
schools which give a specialized form of instruction. Apart from one Technical 
School, these can be divided into part-time schools and full-time schools. Under 
the heading of part-time instruction is included a variety of home industries, 
which are taught to pupils in certain schools in addition to the ordinary academic 
eourse. Under the heading of full-time industrial schools come institutions for 
the training of teachers, technical schools, agricultural schools, and industrial 
schools. The course in training schools is usually one of two years. In technical 
schools it varies according to the subject which is studied. In agricultural 
schools courses are entirely for adults who intend either to teach agricultural 
science or to become practical agriculturists. There is a variety of full-time 
industrial schools. All industrial schools are conducted upon a profit-sharing 
principle, so that the pupils benefit by whatever articles they produce. Tha 
course is one of two or three years. The subjects in which instruction is given 
are:—Carpentry, weaving, basket work, pottery, printing, lacquer work, black- 
smith work, and a few other minor industries. 


The Medium of Instruction—The medium of instruction in schools varies 
according to the type of schools. In vernacular schools the medium of instruction 
is entirely Sinhalese or Tamil. This group of schools includes 79.54 per cent. 
of all the school-going children in Ceylon. 

In Bilingual schools the vernacular language is the medium of instruction for 
the first four or five years of school life, after which an optional course of English 
is introduced, lasting for approximately five years. The vernacular, however, 
continues to be taught throughout the whole course. 

In the case of the third group of schools, viz., English schools, two methods 
are employed in giving instruction in the English language. 

In the first method pupils are admitted at the earliest stage of school life, 
viz., the Kindergarten. Pupils admitted in this way have usually a working 
ages of English, so that their progress in mastering the language is very 
rapid. 

The second method employed is a two-year special course in English for pupils 
who transfer from vernacular schools to English schools. The pupils who enter 
this course are approximately nine years of age, and have already received 
instruction in their own mother tongue in the primary standards. This course 
is an intensive one, in which the direct method of teaching a foreign language 
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is employed. After completing this course pupils are able to enter the ordinary 
standards of the English school, in which the medium of instruction is English. 
In the majority of such schools the vernacular languages continue to be taught 
throughout the upper classes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the system of instruction prevailing in 
Ceylon the pupils are given the following alternative courses :—(1) A full course 
of elementary instruction in the vernacular languages; (2) a full course of 
elementary instruction in the vernacular languages plus a working knowledge 
of English; and (8) a full course of instruction in English, not merely for pupils 
whose mother tongue is English, but for those who at the beginning of school 
life have no knowledge of that language. 


School for the Deaf and Blind.—During the year 1931 48 new children were 
admitted to the school, making a total number of 322. Of these 116 are deaf 
boys, 90 are blind boys, 63 are deaf girls and 58 are blind girls. Many of the 
children newly admitted came in a very weak and undeveloped condition and 
needed every care. 

The school has naturally suffered very severely from the great financial depres- 
sion. But this has in some part been counteracted by the splendid response to the 
Flag Day appeal which was made in all parts of the Island in October. 

The question of fire protection has been considered and, during the year, each 
dormitory has been supplied with fire extinguishers and fire drill has been given. 
Plans are being made for further protection works. 

There are now about 80 boys and girls in the industrial section of the school, all 
of whom are given a small wage in order to inculcate a spirit of independence and 
reliance in themselves that when trained they will be able to earn their own liv- 
ing. Out of the wages so earned they reimburse the school for their board and 
lodging and also supply their own clothes, &c. Training is being given in weav- 
ing, carpentry, rattan work, tailoring, pottery, knitting, needlework, and lace- 
making. The sale of articles made in the workshops by the boys and girls n 
training has increased, and it has been possible to cover the production costs 
in all sections except basketwork. 

The health of the children during the year has on the whole been very good. 


Orphanages.—Educational facilities are provided for orphans or destitute 
children. A capitation grant of Rs. 75 is paid to the Manager of an Orphanage 
on account of each orphan or destitute child between the ages of 5 and 15 who 
has attended a registered school and has been in residence at an approved 
orphanage or home for a period of not less than nine months. Such grants during 
1931 amounted to Rs. 80,525. 


Reformatory.—There is only one reformatory school to which juvenile offenders 
are admitted. Here they are taught different trades such as gardening, carpentry, 
tailoring, cooking, bookbinding, ironwork, printing, weaving, &c., while undergoing 
their term of punishment. 124 juvenile offenders were admitted during the year 
bringing the total to 309. 


Prisoners.—There are schools for prisoners at two jails in the Colombo District. 
There are 46 pupils at one and 111 pupils at the other. Social workers conduct 
English classes for certain prisoners at the latter jail. The jail school at Kandy 
has 12 pupils. 


Lepers.—Much good work is done at the school for lepers at Hendala by the 
sisters of the Franciscan Order. The school consists of 8 sections—English, 
Sinhalese, and Tamjl. In the English section there are 28 pupils, in the Sinhalese 
32, and in the Tamil 28. 


The Langdon Home.—In Badulla District there is one institution which receives 
assistance from Government for training women in industrial work and household 
management. After a period of training, these women go into the villages and 
teach the older girls reading, writing, sewing, embroidery, and lacemaking. They 
also give instruction in the art of clean and efficient housekeeping and also 
encourage the practice of thrift. 
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Pensions, €c.—Government teachers are pensionable and in addition make con- 
tributions to a Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Scheme. Teachers in assisted 
schools are eligible for a pension similar to that of Government teachers, but the 
pension scheme in assisted schools js on a contributory basis. 


THE CEYLON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


The University College was established in 1921 for the purpose of affording 
facilities for higher education to students in Ceylon. 

Numbers.—The number of students on the roll in July, 1981, the beginning of 
the academic year 1931-32, was 355, including 33 women students. The figures 
for 1921-80 were as follows :— 

1921 - 166 1925 s 286 1929 888 


1922 Me 217 1926 Se 313 1930 ve 304 
1923 262 1927 oe 279 
1924 262 1928 315 


Courses.—The College offers instruction in Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Pali, English, 
Sinhalese, Tamil, Logic, Philosophy, History, Geography, Economics, Pure 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. 

Honours courses are provided in Classics, English, Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit and 
Pali), History, Mathematics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. 

The College course is normally one of three years. At the end of the first year 
students take the (External) Intermediate Arts, Science, and Economics examin- 
ations of the University of London conducted in Ceylon. At the end of the third 
year they take the final examinations for the B.A. (Pass), B.A. (Honours), B.Sc. 
(General), B.Sc. (Special), and the B.Sc. (Economics) Degrees of the same 
University. 

Students who intend to join the medical profession are given one year’s course 
of instruction in Physics, Chemistry, and General Biology, at the end of which 
they take either the First M.B. Examination of the University of London or the 
Pre-Registration Examination of the Ceylon Medical College, or both. 


Graduates.—On the results of the examinations held in June, 1981, 34 candidates 
qualified themselves for the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees of the University of London. 

The total number of graduates from the University College from the time of 
its inception in 1921 is 211, of whom 17 obtained Honours in Classics, 5 in Eng- 
lish, 18 in History, 23 in Mathematics, 7 in Indo-Aryan, 5 in Chemistry, 3 in 
Botany, and 2 in Zoology. 


Hostels.—Most of the students not living with their parents or relations are 
residing in four hostels affiliated to the College and subject to the College rules 
and regulations. These hostels are administered by extra-university bodies and 
are subsidized by the Government. 


University College Council.—This Council, which consists of twenty members 
nominated by His Excellency the Governor, advises the Principal of the College 
in matters relating to the administration of the College, and the preparation for 
its conversion into a University. 


THE CEYLON MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Ceylon Medical College was established in 1870 in the form of a medical 
school capable of affording a practical education on the principles of medicine and 
surgery, and especially midwifery, together with a practical knowledge of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Materia Medica, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and the art of dispensing. 
It had originally a Principal and three lecturers, and the whole course took only 
three years. 

This course was later increased from time to time in order to keep abreast with 
the progress of medical science. In 1887 recognition was granted by the General 
Medical Council of the United Kingdom, and the diploma became registrable in 
Great Britain and all parts of the Empire. 

In 1924 the complete extended curriculum of one year’s pre-medical study 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology) and five years’ medical study was adopted. 
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The College now provides the complete course of instruction required for the 
practice of modern Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. Including the course 
of preliminary or pre-registration work in Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, which 
is provided by arrangement at the University College, Colombo, the whole course 
takes six years. 


In addition to the complete medical curriculum, the College provides a course 
of instruction for a minor grade of medical practitioners, known as Apothecaries. 
These receive a two years’ course of instruction in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemis- 
try, Pharmacy, Pharmacology and Dispensing, Elementary Medicine, Surgery, 
and Midwifery, both theoretical and clinical, and Surgical Dressing, and in Hygiene 
and Public Health. They receive free instruction, and on passing the two Apothe- 
caries’ Examinations are employed by the Government to take charge of the 
Government Dispensaries and some small hospitals in the remote rural areas and 
villages, but are only permitted to practise while so employed in Government 
Service and are subject to the control of the District Medical Officers. They are 
eligible to be registered as Pharmacists. 


These Apothecaries to a large extent provide for the medical treatment of the 
poor villagers in remote districts and where fully qualified medical practitioners 
are not available. 


A deparmtent for the training of pupil midwives has been added to the College. 
This work was formerly carried out by the Department of Medical and Sanitary 
Services, but from October 1, 1931, the teaching and examinations of pupils have 
been vested in the College Council. First and second class certificates of efficiency 
meno on successful candidates, who are then eligible to be registered as 
midwives. 


The College is staffed by whole-time Professors, in Anatomy and Physiology 
and a large number of part-time lecturers, mostly drawn from the officers of the 
Department of Medical and Sanitary Services. 


Details of staff, fees, courses of study, and rules for students, and the history 
of the College, are embodied in the annual calendar. copies of which are sent 
free to Medical Schools in Great Britain, principal Educational Institutions, and 
Government departments in the Island. 


The Government has set up in 1928 a Post-licentiate Scholarship, which is 
granted yearly to the best student of the final year who qualifies in the first 
class within the statutory period, to enable him to obtain British qualifications 
and also to pursue studies and research in some special subject. The value of 
the scholarship is £300 per annum. 


A small number of students generally discontinue study in the Ceylon Medical 
College and goes to the United Kingdom to complete their studies. 


THE LAW COLLEGE. 


The Law College which is controlled by the Incorporated Council of Legal 
Education exists for the supervision and control of the legal education of students 
desiring to qualify themselves as advocates or proctors of the Supreme Court. 
The Council consists of the Judges, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, 
and such other persons of standing in the legal profession as the Judges may 
appoint. The members hold office for three years at a time. The academic 
qualifications requisite for admission in the case of advocates are (1) a degree in 
Arts or Science of any University in the British Empire, (2) a pass in the Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts or Science of the University of London, and in the 
case of proctors (1) a degree in Arts or Science of any University in the British 
Empire, (2) a pass in the Matriculation Examination of the University of London 
or the Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science of any Indian University, oF 
the Senior Local Examination of the University of Cambridge, or the Cambridge 
Senjor School-Leaving Certificate, provided always that the candidate shall adduc> 
proof that he has passed an examination in English and Latin, such examination 
being cither the examination on which he relies for his qualification or some one 
or other of the aforesaid examinations of any University in the British Empire. 
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Admissions to the Law College take place twice annually, in the months of 
January and July, respectively, and the total number of students admitted during 
the year 1931 is as follows :— 


Advocates .. o - on - 17 
Proctors - a oe . 56 

The Board of Lecturers, consisting of six members, are appointed in the month 
of June and hold office for three years. 

The examinations provided under the Rules of the Incorporated Council of Legal 
Education are held twice a year, also in the months of January and July, the 
examiners (five in number) being appointed once a year in the month of June by 
the Council. The under-mentioned table shows the number of students who 


presented themselves at the yarious examinations, together with the number of 
successful candidates in 1931 :— 


Entered. Passed. 
Advocates 


oe ae ae fei 89 57 
Proctors ae By a yes 226 105 
CHAPTER X. 
Communications and Transport. 
SHIPPING. 


CotomBo Harpour. 


Intioduction.—The position of the port of Colombo at the junction of the 
most important trade routes in the East makes it an important one in the com- 
merce of the East, and this natural advantage has been enhanced by the excellent 
facilities for docking, bunkering, loading and unloading cargo, water supply, &c., 
afforded by the port to the vast tonnage of shipping navigating Eastern waters. 
The port of Colombo has contributed largely to the commercial and economic 
prosperity of the Island, and this fact is borne out by the phenomenal growth of 
the city of Colombo since the conversion of the open roadstead into a great artificial 
harbour enclosed by extensive breakwaters. Colombo is a great entrepot, and the 
volume of business passing through its Customs houses is an indication of the 
state of trade and general prosperity of the Island. 


Harbour.—The harbour is enclosed on all sides, being bounded on the South 
and East by the land and on the North and West by massive breakwaters. The 
approach to the harbour is free from navigational dangers. Vessels drawing 
33 feet can enter by the Western entrance and vessels drawing 27 feet can enter 
by the Northern entrance. The Western entrance channel is 630 feet wide, with a 
navigable depth of 36 feet L. W. O. S. T., and the Northern entrance channel 
550 feet wide, with a navigable depth of 30 feet L. W. O. S. T. The sheltered 
area of the harbour amounts to 648 acres at low water, of which 229 acres have 
been dredged to 36 feet and over, 118 acres to a depth varying between 36 feet 
and 88 feet and 122 acres to between 33 feet and 30 feet; the remaining 174 acres 
have a depth of less than 80 feet. 


_ Accommodation for Vessels.—Berthing accommodation, exclusive of the Grav- 
ing Dock, Guide Pier, and Oil Jetties, is available for 38 vessels in the North-East 
monsoon and 28, or using packed berths, 39 vessels in the South-West monsoon. 


Six of these berths are available in either monsoon for vessels drawing up to 
38 feet of water. 


Railways.—A broad gauge railway runs through the port premises, and it is 
connected with the main railway system of the Island, thus affording direct 
communication with all parts of the Island and Southern India. Sidings are 
provided at different places on the waterside. The length of the railway is 
6 miles 19 chains, but the total mileage of railway used, including sidings, &c., 
is 14 5/8 miles. The port railway is available only for the conveyance of goods. 


Roads.—Communication by road to the harbour is excellent. 
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Canals.—The Lake to Harbour canal affords direct water transport between 
stores and mills situated on the lakeside and the harbour. It is navigable by 
fully loaded 40-ton harbour barges and to some extent relieves the congestion 
on roads. This canal, together with the lock basin and locks and the water 
area of the Beira lake including the San Sebastian canal locks, is now included 
in the limits of the port of Colombo. 

Passenger Jetty.—The baggage office has good accommodation and examination 
halls. There is a staff always on duty day and night, and baggage landed with 
passengers is passed without delay. There is also provision for the storage. of 
such baggage as a passenger may wish to leave in the premises, a small storage 
rent being payable. Accommodation is also provided at the Custom house at 
the Passenger Jetty for a Railway Booking Enquiry Office and a Post Office. 

Landing and Shipping.—Landing and shipping of cargo is assisted by an 
efficient crane service. There is a total quayage of 15,657 lineal feet. The 
following are the particulars of cranes available at the port :— 


Electric cranes. . #8) 12 Hand derrick ae 1 
Steam cranes .. +e 30 Steam derrick o 1 
Hand cranes... ae 14 Mobile crane .. 1 
Elephant hand crane ae 1 


operating on the jetties and quays. The largest lift which can be made is 
35 tons. The conveyance of cargo from the vessel to the wharf is done by lighters 
and is carried out by recognized stevedores and landing companies. 


Cargo for shipment is brought down to the warehouse by cart, lorry, train, 
or barge. The Port Commission railway runs direct into the premises alongside 
three of the export warehouses. With regard to shipment, the same considera- 
tions apply as in the case of imports, some firms finding it more convenient to 
employ a clearing or shipping agency than to maintain their own staff. As in 
the case of import cargo, goods remain in the Government warehouse at the risk 
of the exporter. To suit the convenience of shippers who do not carry out their 
own shipments, landing and shipping companies are prepared to take over cargo 
at the shipper’s stores for removal to the warehouse in the Company’s own 
lorries. Export harbour dues are payable on all goods sent down to the warehouses 
or wharf. If they lie there for more than three clear days, further dues are 
payable for each day, and in addition a similar sum by way of warehouse rent. 
Cargo is taken to the vessel by means of lighters. A good supply of labour is 
available. 


Warehouse Accommodation.—Goods discharged being not always directly 
transferred to some other means of conveyance, it has been found necessary to 
provide extensive warehouse accommodation for the increasing volume of goods 
demanding storage, pending shipment or removal from the premises. Thore is a 
total warehouse floor area of 592,476 square feet in the port for dealing with 
imports, exports, and transhipment cargo. Most of the warehouses have railway 
facilities and cranes are available where required. 

The import warehouses are situated between the root of the South-wess 
Breakwater and the Lake to Harbour Canal. Other import warehouses and 
landing areas are also situated on either side of the canal, and these are largely 
used for the landing of rough cargo, such as timber and metal. Further north, 
three recently built warehouses are available at Kochchikade, where facilities 
are provided for transport by rail. 

Five commodious warehouses are allotted for the accommodation of export 
cargo, in addition to an open shed used for the shipment of drums containing 
coconut oil and similar commodities, and another shed for rough cargo. The 
largest warehouse can accommodate 4,000 tons of tea packed in chests of the 
usual size. The other four warehouses can each accommodate from 2,500 to 
8,000 tons. ; 

There are several bonded warehouses within the Customs premises, and certait 
firms have their own bonded warehouses outside the premises. Goods may be 
bonded for any period up to two years, after which they must either be removed 
or rebonded. All goods placed in bond are liable to the same rent and harbour 
dues as in the case of import cargo up to the time of bonding, after which no 
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further dues are payable and bonded warehouse rent is recovered, the amount 
payable per week on bonded goods being the same as the charge per day on 
import cargo. No rent is payable to the Customs in the case of goods which 
lie in bonded warehouses belonging to private firms, though a charge is made 
for Customs supervision of deposits and removals. 

Several firms have their own warehouses and stores on the lakeside, which 
has direct access from the harbour through the canal and locks. Special facili- 
ties are given by the Customs for import cargo to be removed direct to these 
stores and, conversely, for the direct shipment of export cargo from these 
stores to the vessel. Rent and dues are, however, payable as in the case of 
goods landed in the warehouse, but the advantage of this direct traffic lies in 
obviating two additional handlings which would be necessary had the goods been 
landed or shipped from a quay. 

Transhipment warehouses are available for the accommodation of cargo pending 
transmission to the destination. No import duty is payable upon such cargo, 
and rent and harbour dues are payable at a reduced rate, amounting to 1/5th 
of the rate payable upon ordinary import cargo. In the case of direct tranship- 
ment from vessel to vessel, a small fee is payable for Customs supervision. The 
volume of transhipment is fairly large, the quantity transhipped during the 
year being about 47,736 tons, but there is a steady traffic, with Tuticorin and 
other South Indian ports, of transhipment of cargo to and from the United 
Kingdom, America, Australia, the Far East, &c. 

Removal of Cargo.—Goods may be cleared either by the importer himself or 
by any Landing Company or recognized clearing agency. Firms who import 
on a large scale find it convenient to keep their own staff of wharf clerks for 
the clearing of cargo and the passing of the necessary entries through the 
Customs. On the other hand firms whose business is not so great as to justify 
the maintenance of such a staff, find it more convenient to clear their goods 
through a Landing Company, or a Clearing Agency. 

Warehouse rent and harbour dues are payable upon all goods landed at the 
wharf, and three clear days are allowed for the removal of the goods, exclusive 
of Customs holidays, of which there are five in the year, and Sundays. On goods 
removed after the expiry of this period further rent and dues are payable in 
respect of each day inclusive of Sundays and Customs holidays. Special 
facilities are offered by the Customs for clearing goods prior to the passing of 
the entry and the payment of the duty, rent, and dues. The usual system is 
to place a cash deposit with the Customs, against which goods are removed 
after any examination found necessary, the importer guaranteeing to pass the 
necessary papers within a reasonable period. Special facilities are also given 
for the clearing of perishable goods and of consignments, such as rice and 
sugar, which are landed in large quantities at a time. 


Coaling Facilities.—There are about 29 acres of land on the foreshore of the 
harbour leased to different companies for the stacking of coal. The coaling 
grounds between the Barge Repairing Basin and the Graving Dock have 17 
coaling jetties. Large supplies of coal can be procured, and steamers are 
bunkered with good dispatch at any hour of the day or night. 

The types and prices of coal stocked at Colombo for commercial purposes are 
as follows (December, 1931' :— 


Prices Trimmed. 


Type. Per Ton. 
8. d. 
Welsh large .. ee on - on 44 0 
Welsh § large, $ small x0 - o on 41 6 
Natal or 31 0 


Oil Facilities—The port is equipped with an up-to-date oil fuel installation 
which provides for the rapid bunkering of ships using oil fuel. The main Oil 
Installations Depét, about 92 acres in extent, is situated at Kolonnawa, about 
3% miles from the harbour front, and various oil companies have erected their 
own storage and distribution tanks there. This depét is divided into a non- 
dangerous and a dangerous oi] section and is separated by a safety reservation. 
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‘Three main pipelines are laid connecting the discharge berth in the harbour 
with the main oil depét, two for oil fuel and the other for kerosene and petrol. 
In connection with the bunkering of vessels, a measuring tanks depét, about 
19 acres in extent, has been established at Bloemendahl, about ? of a mile from 
the harbour front, and branch pipelines are provided from Kolonnawa to 
Bloemendahl and from Bloemendahl to the bunkering berths. The oil depdt is 
also connected to the main railway system of the Island. Three reinforced con- 
crete jetties, two for bunkering purposes and one for discharge of oil tankers, have 
been provided. The outer oil bunkering jetty is capable of accommodating vessels 
of 500 feet length and 27 feet draught. The inner bunkering jetty is used by 
barges for bunkering. Vessels of 500 feet length and 27 feet draught can be 
berthed at the discharge jetty where the latest facilities for discharging oil ships 
are provided. 

Graving Dock.—Length of floor, 700 feet; breadth of entrance-cope level, 
85 feet; depth over sill at low water, 30 feet; depth over sill at high water, 
32 feet. Docking can be carried out by day or night. 

Patent Slip.—Length 900 feet; length of cradle, 220 feet; breadth of cradle, 
40 feet; depth over keel blocks ‘at lower end at low water, 21 feet 6 inches; 
depth over keel blocks at upper end at low water, 10 feet 6 inches; inclination 
lin 20. Capable of slipping a vessel of 1,200 tons dead weight. 

Ambulance Facilities —An ambulance launch is available for the conveyance 
of sick and injured persons between ship and shore. The Colombo Municipal 
Council provides an adequate and efficient motor ambulance service for the 
Port. 

Quarantine.—On entering the harbour each ship is visited by the Port Surgeon 
or his Assistant, and no person is allowed to board the ship or leave 
the ship till pratique is granted. If there are cases of infectious diseases on 
board, such as plague, cholera, smallpox, yellow fever, or typhus, the ship is 
held in strict quarantine until all necessary measures, such as removal of the 
sick person, disinfection of the ship, vaccination, &c., as the case may be, are 
carried out. Thereafter the ship is allowed to be worked in restricted quarantine, 
any persons having business on board being allowed on special permits. 

Port Commission.—The Colombo Port Commission is composed of the follow- 
ing:—The Principal Collector of Customs (who is Chairman or Chief Port 
Commissioner); the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services; the General 
Manager of the Railway; the Chairman, Municipal Council, and Mayor of 
Colombo; The Deputy Collector of Customs; the Master ‘Attendant, Colombo 
and Galle; the Harbour Engineer; six Unofficial Members nominated by the 
Chamber of Commerce to represent Import, Export, Shipping, Coaling, Oil, 
and Landing Agencies’ Interests; one Unofficial Member nominated by His 
Excellency the Governor to represent Ceylonese interests. 

Distances.—The approximate distances of Colombo, the chief port of Ceylon, 
from the other chief ports of the world on the various routes are as follows :— 





Colombo to London. Colombo to Australia, 
Approxi- Approxi- 
Nautical mate Nautical —_mate 
Miles. Days’ Miles. Days’ 
Journey. Journey. 
Aden a +) 2,100... 8 | Fremantle 3,121. 9 
Suez o ate 3,407 .. 12 Adelaide (touching at Fremantle) 4,479 .. 13 
Port Said oe a 8,494... 13 Melbourne (touching at Fremantle 
Marseilles ss 5,091 6. 16 and Adelaide) 4979 .. 16 
Gibraltar (vid Marseilles) on 5,690 .. 19 Sydney (touching at Fremantle, 8 
Gibraltar (direct) 5,407 .. 18 Adelaide, and Melbourne) a 5,556 .. at 
London (by sea vid Marseilles) . 7,005 .. 24 
London (by sea direct) - 6,725. 23 
London (overland) »» 5,868 .. 17 
Colombo to India, &c. 
Calcutta. os oy 1,260 .. 7 
Bombay + o 875. 3 
Rangoon. . os eed . 4b 
enang oe 4 oo i 
Singapore 1567 |. ra Colombo to South Africa, £c. a 
Fone Kong (touching at Singapore) 3; 113... 13 Mauritius oe 2,089 .. 
shanghai (touching at Singapore Durban (touching at South 18 
mare Hong Kong) 3,966 .. 17 cone ports) 3,680 «. 
Yokohama (oes Singapore and Cape Town (touching at South -30 
Hong Kong) . . 5,083 .. 23 frican ports) 4,362 .. 21 
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Passage F ares. 











Colombo-London :— Colombo-Yokohama :— 

Ist class single oe «+ £62 to £92 1st Class single by P. & O. ae £46 
2nd class single 3. .. £50 to £62 2nd class single by P. & O. af £26 
8rd and tourist single +» £27 to £52 

; Colombo-Bombay :— 

Colombo-Bydney -— 1st class single fs Bs £10 
1st class single . o £48 2nd class single ve ws a7 
2nd class single o. . £32 
8rd and tourist single +. £22 to £41 | Colombo-Calcutta :— 

Colombo-Melbourne :— jet cam slogle. Ae 
1st class single Ss BA £45 
2nd class single _ Se: £30 | Colombo-Rangoon :— 
rd and tourist single .. £21 to £40 | — 15¢ class single ae A Rs. 180 

Colombo-Durban :— Colombo-Port Said :— 
1st class single we a0 £274 1st class single ty «. £40 to £72 

i. 2nd class single a .. £33 to £524 

Colombo-Singapore :— 8rd and tourist single .. .. £22 to £48 
Ist class single by P. & O. . £22 s 
2nd class single by B. & 0, oe £12 | Colombo-Mareeilles :-— 

1st class single les .. £58 to £88 

Colombo-Hong Kong :— 2nd class single . ++ £47 to £60 
Ist class single by P. & O. x 36 | 3rd and tourist single .. ee ee te abe 
2nd class single by P. & O. o. £20 | Colombo-Boston and New York «» £62 to £151 


Baggage Allowances.—The usual baggage allowance is 3 cwt. in case of first 
class, and 13 cwt. in the case of second class passengers. 


RAILWAYS. 


All the railways in Ceylon are State-owned and Government-controlled, the 
management being vested in the Ceylon Government Railway Department. 

The total length of line open is 951 miles, of which 834 miles are broad gauge 
(54 feet gauge) and 117 miles narrow gauge (24 feet gauge). 

The frontispiece map shows how the different lines radiate from Colombo. 

The following table shows the distance from Colombo Fort to the more impor- 
tant stations on the different lines, with the first class single passenger fare and 
the approximate time of journey :— 


Approxi- Approxi- 
mate Time mate Time 
Colombo Fort to Distance. Train Fare. of Colombo Fort to Distance. Train Fare. of 
Journey. Journey. 
M. 0. Rs. c. Hours. M. OC. Rs. c. Hours. 
Peradeniya oo £0, aes Le are 33* | Polonnaruwa + 162 1 .. 1140 .. 8i* 
Kandy « 712 ., 530 .. 34* | Batticaloa +. 21778 ., 1525 .. 12 
Nanu-oya +» 12862 .. 1045 .. 74* | Trincomalee -» 18425 .. 1295 ., OF 
Nuwara Eliya +. 18527 .. 1120 .. 10* | Mount Lavinia .. 747. 055 .. S: 
Bandarawela +. 16134 .. 1390 .. 12* | Galle + 7038 .. 495 .. 24" 
Anuradhapura 1) 12731 |. 895 .. 5a* 


* By express trains. 


The main results of the working of the Ceylon Government Railway for the 
financial years 1927-28 to 1980-31 are shown in the following table :— 





Particulars. 1927-28, 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-81. 
Rs. Rs. Bs. Rs. 
Total capital outlay es .. 211,049,795 .. 217,574,271 .. 220,522,956 .. 293,460,704 
Gross earnings es 31,285,599 |: 32,498,947 ©: 29,650,683 °; “ 25,324'379 
Total working expenses* 23,560,496 .. 25,996,899 .. 25,085,120 .. 23,809,576 
Net revenuet he ID °7/795,108 3) 6,502,048 2) 4,565,568 7. “1514/3803 
ercentage of net revenue on total capital outlay 3°66 p.c. .. 2°99 pc... 2°07 p.c. .. “68 p.c. 
Gross receipts from ordinary passengers and s. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
season tickets S .» 12,087,692 .. 12,595,114 .. 11,599,508 .. 9,653, 76% 
Gross receipts from parcels, goods, &c. +. 19,197,907 .. 19,903,883 .. 18,051,175 .. 15,670,616. 
ree traffic (excluding that for Railway Depart- Z 7 i" 
ment included in gross receipts) oe Nil Nil Nil Nil 


* Maintenance and renewal of way and works and of rolling stock, locomotive running expenses, traffic expenses, 
Seneral charges (including pensions and gratuities), and motor service. 
‘hat is, ‘‘ Gross earnings ” less ‘‘ Total working expenses.”” 
The number of passengers conveyed has fallen off by 8,089,595, the total 
conveyed during the year being 14,919,282. 
Under season tickets the number of ticket holders has fallen off by 16,178, 
the total number of season tickets issued during the year being 200,389. 


The number of parcels conveyed during the year was 1,598,489, or a decrease 
of 250,514. 
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The tonnage of goods carried has decreased from 1,256,519 tons to 1,013,898 
tons, the noticeable increases and decreases being— 


Increaze. Decrease 
Tons. | Tons. 
peas fortes @6. 3 5,003 \ Kerosene oil, bulk petroleum, liquid 

cs ws = ae 0 
Manure 60,072 
Decrease. Petrol 4 Ll 2847 
igs Rice oo +. 14,539 
Agricultural produce .. as 3,252 Rubber “ «16,611 
Coconut produce w3 oe 3,035 \ Tea ar te 287 
Bricks and tiles Sy a 3,941 Sundry goods aS .. 85,166 


Passenger Fares. 


The standard passenger fares are as follows :—Single fares: First Class, 7 cents 
per mile on all lines below Nawalapitiya and 104 cents per mile on all lines above 
Nawalapitiya. Second Class, 43 cents per mile on all lines below Nawalapitiya, 
and 7 cents per mile on all lines above Nawalapitiya. Third Class, 2} cents per 
mile on all lines. Week-end tickets are issued between all stations distance 
25 miles and over at single fare and a half for the double journey. Reductions 
are made for children, pioneers, and labourers of any nationality, and for periodical 
tickets. 


Sleeping Cars. 


The sleeping cars which run on the Up and Down night mail trains between 
Colombo and Bandarawela are each provided with accommodation for ten 
passengers. They are all two-berth compartments, each having lavatory accom- 
modation. Each berth is numbered, and provided with bedding, and an 
attendant accompanies each car. Berths will only be reserved on prepayment 
before 6.30 P.M. of the ordinary first-class fare plus Rs. 5 for the sleeping berth. 

In the Indo-Ceylon mail trains sleeping berths without bedding are provided 
for through first-class passengers without any extra charge, but berths are not 
guaranteed unless they have been reserved, for which a registration fee of Re. 1 
per berth will be charged. If bedding is required Rs. 5 must be paid for each 
set of bedding at the time of booking, and a berth will be made up as a bed by 
the Car Attendant. In such cases no registration fee will be charged. 


Restaurant Cars. 


These are attached to the important trains on the Main and Northern Lines. 


Restaurant Rooms. 


These are provided at Maradana, Polgahawela, and Nanu-oya, on the Main 
line, Colombo Fort and Alutgama on the Coast line, and Anuradhapura on the 
Northern line. Refreshments at these places are supplied at moderate prices. 


Refreshment Baskets. 


Refreshment baskets can be supplied for any train from Colombo on giving 
20 minutes’ notice to the Manager, Restaurant Cars and Rooms, at his office at 
Colombo Fort Station. 


Luggage. 


Each adult passenger is allowed, free of charge, the following weight of 
luggage :— is 


First class = se Third class 4 1 (56 


Second class . oe 84 5 | 

A free allowance of half these quantities is made for each child travelling with 

a half-ticket. No luggage will be conveyed free for children under three vears 
of age who travel free. 
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ROADS. 


There are over 16,500 miles of roads and cart tracks in the Island controlled 
and administered by the following authorities :— 


Approximate 
Authortiy. Description of Roads. Mileage. 
(..) Public Works Department . All main thoroughfares in the Island .. ra 4,788 
(ii) District Road Committees All mnlnot roads ‘within ‘the areas of jurisdiction of each $,900 
ommittee * Ss . 
(ii.) Local Governing Authorities, viz. All streets within their respective jurisdictions oe 565 
Municipalities, Urban District Councils, 
Local Boards, Sanitary Boards, &c. 
(iv.) Village Committees .. .. All natural cart tracks within the jurisdiction of each 
Committee . oe . 7,800 
(v.) Irrigation Department . . o - o. . 70 
(vi,) Private parties at . Seon) we 350 


In addition there are approximately 8,200 miles of bridle paths in the charge 
of the District and Village Committees. 

The Public Works Department is the principal road authority in the Island 
and is responsible for the construction and maintenance of all the ‘‘ Main roads ’’, 
by which are meant through arteries connecting the principal centres of popula- 
tion with one another and with the railways and ports. 

The whole cost of construction, improvements, and maintenance of these 
roads is met from the general revenue of the Island. 

The roads vary in standard from narrow country roads to wide modern thorough- 
fares, the standard depending on the nature of the country traversed and the 
traffic carried. 

The following is the classification of the Public Works Department roads 
according to the nature of their surfaces :— 





Miles. 
Full-metalled os sa oe . 3,698 
Track-metalled He os . 495 
Gravelled .. . . on aa 466 
Natural Be on oe .. . 129 
4,788 





The metalled roads are maintained in good order, and, with but few excep- 
tions, may be considered passable to all classes of traffic. Gravelled roads can 
be considered as dry-weather roads only; in dry weather they are generally in 
fair order, but they cannot be relied upon to the extent of metalled roads. A 
large mileage of the metalled roads is tarred or otherwise surface-treated. At the 
end of 1981 the length of roads so treated was 3,122 miles. 

The only direct charge on road users is that for the use of ferry boats, but 
on the main roads with few exceptions the ferries have been replaced by bridges. 
ee charges are made in the form of import duties and taxes on wheeled 
vehicles. 

The distribution of the main roads, distances between the principal centres, 
&e., can be ascertained on reference to the Motor Map of Ceylon, obtainable from 
the Surveyor-General, Colombo, price Rs. 2.60. 

The distances from Colombo to other chief towns by road (given to the nearest 
half mile) are shown in the following list :— 


Colombo to Miles. Colombo to Miles. 
Galle .. oa an 724| Batticaloa (vid Badulla) .. 241 
Peradeniya ae a 68 | Anuradhapura (vid Matale) a 1584 
Kandy .. re ae 72 | Trincomalee (vid Kuruncgala) ae 169 
Nuwara Eliya (vid Peradeniya) oe 112 | Anuradhapura (vid Puttalam) fee 129 
Nuwara Eliya (vid Ginigathena) i 1063' Jaffna (vid Puttalam) .. + 250 


MEANS OF TRANSPORT BY ROAD. 


The number of motor vehicles in Ceylon has been increasing very rapidly for 
some years, until it reached 24,405 on December 81, 1930. Owing to the depres- 
sion in the major industries of the Island the number on December 31, 1981, 
decreased to 28,577. The average cost of running a small private car may be put 
at about 25 to 40 cents per mile. Hiring cars are available in most parts of the 

sland and cost 40 cents to Re. 1 per mile. Drivers and mechanics for privately- 
Owned cars can be obtained without difficulty and all drivers must hold the 
J..N. 21268 (6 32) 
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Government certificate of competence, while many hold certificates from the 
Automobile Association of Ceylon. Numerous facilities for repairs exist in 
Colombo, Kandy, Nuwara Eliya, and most of the other towns. Supplies of petrol 
and oil are available in all towns and in most of the larger villages. The Auto- 
mobile Association of Ceylon is affiliated or has reciprocal agreements with most 
of the Automobile Clubs and Associations in other countries and the Secretary 
(P. O. Box 888, Colombo) will afford any information which may be desired. 
The various landing, Customs, and registration formalities can be arranged for 
visitors by the Association. 

Motor Buses.—There has been a very large increase recently in the numbers of 
motor omnibuses carrying passengers for hire and they now run on nearly every 
main road in the Island. 

There is seating accommodation for 8 to 30. persons in a motor bus. 

Personal luggage of small dimensions and light weight will be carried free 
‘of charge. Extra luggage will be carried only if there is room in the con- 
veyances on payment of the prescribed charges. 


Goods.—The chief means of transport of goods by road are the local bullock 
cart and the motor lorry. A double-bullock cart is capable of taking 1} tons at 
a time, and travels at the average rate of about 2 miles an hour. The cost! per 
ton per mile may be put at about 80 cents. There are about 34,000 single- and 
double-bullock carts in Ceylon, the majority of which are used in the transporta- 
tion of village produce. Motor lorries are gradually replacing bullock carts in 
the movement of estate goods, and in other industries. These vary in load 
capacity from 1 to 8 tons and travel about 8 miles an hour, this being the legal 
speed limit for such vehicles. They run on petrol or kerosene. In 1981 there 
were about 2,900 motor lorries in Ceylon. Experience has shown that excluding 
profit the running costs can be kept as low as 50 cents per ton per mile. 


Tramways.—The only street tarmways in Ceylon are those in the town of 
Colombo, the total length of double track being 7 miles. There are two nearly 
equal routes: one between the Fort and the Kelani river terminus, and one between 
the Fort and Borella, joined by a cross line between Maradana and Grandpass vid 
Skinner’s road and Armour street. The total number of passengers carried 
annually is estimated at about 13 millions. 


CANALS. 


The only artificial navigable waterways in Ceylon are a series of canals connect- 
ing a chain of lakes on the west coast—Bolgoda, Colombo, Negombo, Chilaw, 
Mundel, and Puttalam lakes—as also the estuaries of the Kalu-ganga, Kelani- 
ganga, Maha-oya, and Deduru-oya; thus forming a continuous waterway from 
Kalutara in the south to Puttalam in the north, a distance of approximately 120 
miles. These were maintained in good order. 

In addition to the foregoing there are about 76 miles of channel maintained 
by dredging in the lagoons at Jaffna and Batticaloa—Jaffna 40 miles and Batti- 


caloa 36 miles. 
POSTAL, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


(Full information on this subject is to be found in the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office 
Guide ’’, obtainable from the Postmaster-General, Colombo, price 75 cents.) 

On December 31, 1931, 870 offices were open for business. Details of the 
facilities afforded are as follows :— 

152 Post Offices (excluding the Central Telegraph Office which does only 
telegraph business) dealt with all classes of postal business, viz., mail 
and parcel work, registration and insurance of postal articles, money 
order, postal order, and Savings Bank work, and telegraph and tele- 
phone business. 69 Post Offices dealt with all classes of business except 
telephone work. 1 Post Office (at the Colombo Passenger Jetty) 
transacted all classes of business except parcel work. 1 Post Office 
conducted all classes of business except postal order, yalue-payable 
and cash-on-delivery work and telephone work. 18 Post Offices dealt 
with all classes of postal business except telegraph and telephone work. 
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36 Sub-Post Offices conducted all classes of postal business, except insurance, 
and also provided telephone-telegraph facilities. 124 Sub-Post Offices 
also conducted such business except telephone-telegraph work. 

432 Village Receiving Offices dealt with mail work only. At 36 Railway 
Stations facilities for the dispatch and receipt of Inland postal tele- 
grams were available. At 10 of these stations, mail work was also 
conducted. 


There are 10,186 miles of telegraph wire (including railway telegraph wires), of 
which 2,269 are laid underground, and 46,088 miles of telephone wire (including 
Trunk and Junction lines) for subscribers’ circuits, of which 33,023 are laid 
underground (excluding private estate lines). 


Matz SERvIcEs. 


A regular weekly mail service is maintained between Ceylon and the United 
Kingdom and between Ceylon and Australia. Regular and frequent services are 
also available to the Straits Settlements and the Far East. Mails from Colombo 
to Mauritius and South Africa vié Bombay are dispatched fortnightly. Direct 
mail to Mauritius is also sent at very irregular intervals. There is also a direct 
service not less than twice a month between Ceylon and South Africa. Mails 
from Ceylon to East Africa are dispatched fortnightly vid Bombay and direct 
once a month. The mail service by train is maintained daily between Ceylon 
and India vid Talaimannar except on Saturdays. A regular weekly dispatch of 
air mail articles is made to the United Kingdom and South America to connect 
with the Karachi-London and Marseilles-Buenos Aires air services respectively. 
Correspondence intended for dispatch by the internal air services of certain 
countries (Australia, Dutch East Indies, and United States of America) are 
dispatched regularly once a week. 

Inland mails are carried generally by the Ceylon Government Railway an] from 
railway stations by private contract motor mail services, bullock coach, or 
runner services. 


Rates oF PostaGE. 
Inland Rates and Rates to India. 


Cents, Cents, 
Forletters, per 2 ounces or part of that weight. . 8 For registered newspapers not weighing more ats 


For post cards, each or aa than 2 pounds, for every 8 ounces 
For printed matter, per 2 ounces or part of | B ij a 


that weight up to'a maximum of 2 pounds. . 


Rates to the United Kingdom, British Possessions, and Egypt. 


Cents, Cents. 
For letters, per ounce or part of that weight .. 2 For printed papers, per 2 Ounces or part of that 4 


For post cards, each weight 


Rates to Foreign Countries (excluding Egypt). 


Cents. Cents, 
For letters, for the first ounce ae 20 For post cards, each oe a 
vom additional ounce or part of that For printed papers, per 2 ounces or part of that 
on on 10 . oe te 


weight 





IntanpD CasH-on-DELIVERY SysTEM. 


Postal articles can be transmitted by the Inlan] post on the value-payable 
system provided that the amount payable is not less than 50 cents or more than 
Ra, 600. A posting and delivery fee of 5 to 15 cents, according to value, will be 
levied on every value-payable article. 


Foreign CAsH-oN-DELIVERY SystTEM. 


The Cash-on-delivery Service is in operation between Ceylon and the United 
Kinglom, the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and Germany. 
Details will be found in the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office Guide ”’. 
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Money Orpers. 


Money Orders can be obtained at any of the Post Offices payable at any of the 
others and in most foreign countries. The maximum for inland and Indian Money 
Orders is Rs. 600, for foreign orders £40. The rate of commission for inland 
Money Orders is 10 cents for each complete sum of Rs. 10 and; 10 cents for the 
remainder, and for Indian Money Orders 20 cents for each complete sum of 
Rs. 10 and 20 cents for the remainder. The rate for foreign Money Orders is 
25 cents on sums not exceeding £1, and on sums exceeding £1, 15 cents for 
each complete sum of £1 and 15 cents for the remainder. Money Orders pay- 
able in the United Kingdom or countries served through the United Kingdom 
can be dispatched by Air Mail on payment of a fee of 15 cents in addition to 
the ordinary money order commission. Telegraph Money Orders can be dis- 
patched in the inland service. Telegraph Money Order service is also available 
to India and some other foreign countries. There are fixed minima for Tele- 
graph Money Orders according to the currency in which the order is advised. 
Details will be found in the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office Guide ’’. 


Postau ORDERS. 


Inland Postal Orders for fixed amounts ranging from 50 cents to Rs. 10 are 
issued, the rate of commission varying from 3 to 10 cents. 


BritisH PostaL ORDERS. 


There are 40 denominations of British Postal Order, ranging from from 6d. to 
21s., the difference between each up to 19s. being 6d., and 1s. between 19s. and 
21s. Commission is charged at the rate of 5 cents on each of the first three 
denominations, 10 cents on each of the next eighteen, and 15 cents on each of 
the remaining denominations. A full list of the countries to which British Postal 
Orders can be sent is given in section 7 of the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office Guide ”’. 
Broken amounts up to 5d. (but not including fractions of a penny) may be made 
by affixing unused Ceylon postage stamps of equivalent value or British penny 
postage stamps in the spaces provided on the order. 


INLAND TELEGRAMS. 


The minimum charge for Inland telegrams is 35 cents for the first ten words, 
including the address, and 5 cents for each additional two words or less. These 
telegrams can be sent from any one telegraph office to any other in the Island. 

The charge for urgent telegrams is 90 cents for the first ten words, including 
the address, and 15 cents for each additional two words or less. 


FoREIGN AND CoLONIAL TELEGRAMS. 


The rates for telegrams to India (including Burma) are express Rs. 2, and 
ordinary Re. 1 for the first 12 words or less, and 15 cents and 10 cents respectively 
for each additional word. 

Telegrams to places in other British Possessions ani foreign countries can be 
sent on a minimum charge per word varying from 25 cents to Rs. 5.20 for ordinary, 
and from 20 cents to Rs. 2.60 for deferred telegrams, according to the distance of 
the place of destination, the route by which the telegram is to be sent, &e. A full 
list of places to which foreign and Colonial telegrams can be sent, together with 
the rates charged, is given in section 9 of the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office Guide ”’. 


Cueap Rate TELEGRAMS. 

Telegrams in plain language are accepted for transmission as ‘‘ Daily Letter 
Telegrams ’’ or ‘‘ Week-end Letter Telegrams ’’ to various places abroad at 
considerably reduced rates. A list of places to which these services are available, 
and the scale of charges, will be found in section 9 of the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office 
Guide ’’. 

Ravio-TELEGRAMS. 

Radio-Telegrams are accepted at any Postal Telegraph Office in Ceylon for 
transmission to ships equipped with radio-telegraph apparatus through the Coast 
Station in Colombo. 
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The charges are as follows :— 


Per Word. 
Cents. | 


British, Indian, or Colonial Government Tele- All other Government or private telegrams 
rams {0 oF trom iis Britannic Maiesty's On Radio-Telegrams sent to— 


Per Word. 
Cents. 
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Ships of War oe .. Free (a) Spanish and Swedish ships the charge is 60 
Private telegrams to or from His Britannic (b) Finnish ships the charge is ce 50 
Majesty's Ships of War. ++ 40 | The time range is about 30 hours, 


TELEPHONE SysTEM. 


Telephone communication exists between most of the principal towns and certain 
rural districts. The towns are generally served by Government exchanges and 
the rural districts by Government or private licensed exchanges which are connected 
to the general trunk system by means of Government junction lines. 

The charge for the use of a-public call box for six minutes or less is 10 cents, and 
for the use of the trunk and junction lines the charge is as follows :— 


Cents. 


15| Over 324 miles and not exceedin 
25! Every additional 25 miles or pat 


Cents. 


60 miles oo 5 


For 15 miles or under 
ofamile .. 3 


Over 15 miles and not exceeding 324 miles 


The minimum annual rental of a telephone connection to a large town exchange 
is Rs. 180 for business or professional purposes and Rs. 120 for non-business or 
residential purposes and that of a connection to a small town exchange Rs. 125 


and Rs. 90 respectively. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Banking, Currency, Weights and Measures. 


BANKS. 


The following is a list of banks which have branches in Ceylon :— 


Name of Bank as 
Address of Head Office 
Branch in Ceylon .. 
Agents in Ceylon 
London Office . 


Name of Bank we 

Address of Head Office 
Branches in Ceylon. . 

Agents in Ceylon .. 

Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Name of Bank ae 

Address of Head Office 

Branch in Ceylon 

Agents in Ceylon -. 

Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Name of Bank Pw 

Address of Head Office 

Branch in Ceylon .. 

Agentsin Ceylon .. 

Bankers in the United Kingdom 


‘Name of Bank .. 
Address of Head Office 
Branches in Ceylon. . 
gents in Ceylon .. 
Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Name of Bank Pa 

Address of Head Office 

Branch in Ceylon 

Agents in Ceylon .. 

Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Name of Bank be 


Address of Head Office 

Branch in Ceylon 

Agents in Ceyion .. 

Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Name of Bankers .. 

Address of Head Office 

Branch in Ceylon .. 

Agents in Ceyion | * 

Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Imperial Bank of India 
Madras 
Prince street, Fort, Colombo 


22, Old Broad street, London, E.C, 2 


National Bank of India, Ltd. 

26, Bishopsgate London, E.C. 2 

York street, Fort, Colombo ; Ward street, Kandy ; and Nuwara Eliya 

Clark, Spence & Co., Galle 

The Bank of England; The Natonal Provincial Bank, Ltd.; The National 
Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China 

38, Bishopsgate, London, F.C. 2 

Queen strect, Fort, Colombo 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., Galle 

The Bank of England; Midland Bank, Ltd.; Westminster Bank, Ltd. ; 
‘National Provincial Bank, Ltd.; The National Bank of Scotland, I.td. 


Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
1, Queen’s road, Hong Kong, China 

22, Prince street, Fort, Colombo 

E. Coates & Co. (Galle), Ltd., Galle 

The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 








The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 
15, Gracechurch street, London, E.C. 3 
2, Queen street, Fort, Colombo 5 Ward street, Kandy ; and Galle 


The Bank of England ; Midland Bank, Ltd. 


‘The Eastern Bank, Ltd. 
2 and 3, Crosby square, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 3 
75-77, Chatham street, Fort, Colombo 


The Bank of England; Westminster Bank, Ltd.; The National Provincia 
Bank, Ltd.; The Bank of Scotland; Barclays Bank, Ltd.; Bank of 
Liverpool ard Martin's, Ltd. 


The P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. (with which is affiliated The Allahabad 


Bank, Ltd.) 
117-122, Leadenhall street, London, BE. C. 3 
Victoria Arcade buildings, York Street, Fort, Colombo 


Lloyds Bank, Ltd; Westminster Bank, Ltd.; The National Provincial 
Bank, Ltd. ; Royal Bank of Scotland 


Thos. Cook & Son (Bankers), Ltd. 
Berkeley street, Piccadilly, London. W. 1 
Prince street, Fort. Colombo 


National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 
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BankinG AGENCIES. 


Name of Bank. Agents in Ceylon. 
Coutt» & Co nn .. George Steuart & Co., Colombo 
Bank of Liverpool and Martin’s, Ltd. . do. 
Ulster Bank, Ltd., Belfast .. o do. 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. a o. do. 
Bank of Montreal he ae do, 
Charles Hoare & Co. .- o do. 


Savixes Banks. 


There are two Savings Banks, viz., the Ceylon Savings Bank and the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

The Ceylon Savings Bank is a Government institution established in 1832. 
Accounts may be opened with a minimum deposit of 50 cents, and not more 
than Rs. 2,000 can be deposited in one year irrespective of withdrawals. The 
maximum sum which a depositor may have to his or her credit is Rs. 6,000. 
Charitable institutions or societies may deposit Rs. 3,000 per annum up to a 
maximum of Rs. 9,000. The Bank allows interest at the rate of 4 per cent. on 
accounts of Rs. 1,000 and under, and 3 per cent. on accounts above Rs. 1,000. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is managed by the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment. Deposits and withdrawals can be made at any of the Post Offices in the 
Islani. The minimum amoynt that can be deposited is 25 cents, und the 
maximum per annum is Rs. 750 irrespective of withdrawals. The total amount 
which a depositor may have to his or her credit is Rs. 8,000. The rate of inter- 
est allowed is 2.4 per cent.—2 cents per month for each complete sum of Rs. 10. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


There were, on April 30, 1931, 600 registered Co-operative Societies in Ceylon, 
of which 2 were Co-operative Central Banks, 540 Village Credit Societies or 
Banks of Unlimited Liability, 18 societies of Limited Liability, 18 Thrift Socie- 
ties, 15 Supervising Unions, 3 Supply Societies, 1 Co-operative Mortgage Bank, 
2 Sale Societies, 1 Sports Society. These Societies had 24,068 members. 
Another Central Bank and a considerable number of other Societies have since 
been registered, but statistics are compiled only at the end of the co-operative 
working year on April 30. 

The Societies were handling on April 30 a little less than two millions of 
rupees. The Co-operative Central Banks exist for the purpose of attracting funds 
in the form of deposits from the general investing public and lending them to 
registered societies. 

Attention has been concentrated on the thorough training of primary sovie- 
ties in the principles and practice of co-operation, and particularly on the 
organization of secondary institutions designed to make the movement independent 
of direct assistance from Government. These consist mainly of Central Banks, 
whose object is to provide and control the necessary finance, and Supervising 
Unions which are intended to provide scope for unofficial workers and gradually 
to take over the whole work of propaganda and supervision. 

Loans are still made directly by Government to Societies in the less developed 
portions of the Island, but this system is being gradually replaced by independent 
Central Banks as the movement develops. 

The percentage of overdue loans for the whole Island was 11.54 for the year 
ending on April 30, 1931. A few Supply Societies have worked successfully, 
but this branch of the work has proved to be very difficult. There is at present 
a strong demand for new societies. 


CURRENCY, &c. 


The monetary unit in Ceylon is the Indian silver rupee, which is divided into 
100 cents. The following fractions of the rupee are coined:—(1) Silver, 50- 
cent piece ; 25-cent piece ; and 10-cent piece ; (2) nickel, 5-cent piece; (3) copper: 
1-cent piece and }-cent piece. 
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The chief medium of exchange in Ceylon is the currency notes issued by. the 
Government of Ceylon. They are of the following values:—Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, 
Rs. 100, Rs. 50, Rs. 10, Rs. 5, Rs. 2, and Re. 1. The present value of the 
rupee is about ls. 6d. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The standard weights and measures are the English units. In conjunction 
with these many local weights and measures are used. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Public Works. 


ITH the introduction in July, 1931, of the new Constitution for the Island 

under the Ceylon (State Council) Order-in-Council, 1931, the Public 

Works Department came under the immediate control of the Executive 
Committee of Communications and Works. 

On account of the acute financial depression prevailing in the Island, the 
votes of the Department for the financial year 1930-31 were greatly reduced 
and the programme of new public works drastically curtailed. The total expen- 
diture by the Department amounted only to Rs. 11,810,844, as against 
Rs. 19,564,487 during the previous year (1929-30) and Rs. 26,832,348 the year 
before (1928-29). 

Maintenance.—The roads, bridges, cana!s, and public buildings in charge of 
the Department were maintained in satisfactory condition having regard to the 
restricted funds available. 


New Works.—The following are the more important works completed and in 
progress during the year:— 


New Buriipines anp Apprtions AND IMPROVEMENTS TO BuILpines. 


Completed :— 
New Secretariat, Galle Face. 
Extensions to Government Technical Schools, Colombo. 
Two additional wards, Lunatic Asylum, Angoda. 
New Police Court and quarters, Gampaha. : : 
Additions and improvements to Ragama Anti-Tuberculosis Hospital. 
New Police Station and quarters, Horana. 
Polonnaruwa Hospital. 
Additions and improvements to Dambulla Hospital. 
Surgical Ward, Deniyaya Hospital. 
Quarters for Medical Officer, Mullaittivu Hospital. 
New Lighthouse, Point Pedro. 
Extensions to the Badulla Post Office. 
New Post Office and quarters, Kegalla. 


In Progress :— 


Additions and improvements to Mahara Prison. 
Additions and improvements to Matara Hospital. 
Additions and improvements to Tissamaharama Hospital. 


Among the new buildings completed, one work of outstanding importance is the 
New Secretariat on Galle Face. This building now houses a large number of 
the principal public offices in a manner worthy of the Island, and constitutes 
a notable addition to the architectural features of the City of Colombo. 


BRIDGES. 
Completed :— 
Bridge on 10th mile, Minuwangoda-Veyangoda road. 
Belihul-oya bridge. 
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In Progress :— 


Pusweli-oya bridge on Colombo-Labugama Junction road. 
Minuwangoda bridge No. 21/3, Jaela-Kotadeniya road. 
Balapitiya bridge No. 37 on 51st mile, Colombo-Galle road. 
Alawwa bridge. 

Algoda bridge. 


New Roaps. 
Completed :— 
Norton-Luccombe road. 
Deviation road-at Matara. 


In Progress :— 


Colombo-Labugama Junction road. 

Point Pedro-Maruthankerni road. 

Kuchchaveli-Yan-oya road 

Bowatte-Mola Eliya road (under the Estates Road Ordinance). 


ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO Roaps. 
Completed :— 


Widening and improving Katugastota-Palapatwela road. 
Improving Polonnaruwa-Topawewa road. 

South Coast Road extension. 

Impoving Kurunegala-Galagedara road. 

Improving Polgahawela-Alawwa road. 

Widening Passara-Dunedin road. 

Improving Rambukkana-Katupitiya road. 


In Progress :— 
Improving Valaichchenai-Mananpitiya road. 
Kiriyankalli-Andigama road. 
Warakapola-Ruanwella road. 
Widening and improving Ambepussa-Alawwa road. 


Waterworks.—The Chilaw Waterworks were completed and put into opera- 
tion. The water supply to Bandarawela from the Nayabedde springs was also 
completed and brought into use. 


IRRIGATION. 


Importance of Irrigation.—The importance of irrigation in Ceylon arises mainly 
from the fact that the staple food of the inhabitants is rice. Practically all rice 
is grown in water, and in areas where the ordinary rainfall is insufficient for the 
crop, artificial means have to be adopted to supplement the water supply. As far 
as possible water is diverted to the fields from natural water-courses, but in the 
dry zones of the Island, where natural flow diminishes greatly or entirely ceases 
for considerable periods, it is often necessary to resort to the storage of water 
obtainable in the rainy season. The reservoirs or tanks in which water is stored 
are usually formed by the construction of embankments across the valley of 4 
water-course, thus impounding the flow and securing a supply which can be 
issued when required for the cultivation operations by means of sluices and 
irrigation channels. 


Classification of Irrigation Works.—Irrigation works in Ceylon are divided into 
two main classes, namely, major works and village works. Major works com- 
prise the larger tanks and other works that have been constructed or restored by 
the Government. The owners of land irrigated by these works are liable to con 
tribute towards the cost of their construction and maintenance, the conditions 
varying with the different works. Village works include all the smaller works, 
which are maintained by the villagers themselves under the general supervision 
of Government officials. 
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Construction and Maintenance of Irrigation Works.—The construction and main- 
tenance of all major works is in the hands of the Irrigation Department, while 
village works are attended to by the Provincial administration with the assistance 
of Irrigation officers seconded for the purpose. 

A progressive policy has been adopted in recent years for systematizing the 
restoration and improvement of village irrigation works, and the construction of 
spills, sluices, and other masonry works which are beyond the capacity of the 
villagers to build, is carried out by officers under the Director of Irrigation. 

The principal construction works on which the Irrigation Department was 
engaged during 1931, in addition to the maintenance of working schemes, were as 
follows :— 


Kirima-oya Scheme, Southern Province.—The construction of masonry dams 
to replace temporary sand dams across the river, and improved channel 
systems. 

Walawe Left Bank Scheme, Southern Province.—The development of irriga- 
tion and road facilities. 

Akathimurippu Scheme, Northern Province.—Hight miles of the main channel 
and several large masonry works thereon have so far been constructed. 

Karachchi Scheme, Northern Province.—The distributary channel and agri- 
cultural road system is being considerably extended in order to provide 
irrigation and access facilities for some 8,000 acres. 

Unnichchai Scheme.—The extension of the main left bank channel and agri- 
cultural road systems have been proceeded with in order to provide for 
the further development of this scheme. 

Tabbowa Scheme.—Construction of the channel and agricultural road system 
is proceeding. 


Extent and benefits of Irrigation in Ceylon.—The extent of land irrigated at 
present under major works is 156,052 acres, and under restored village works 
194,884 acres. The yield from major works alone was roughly 3,400,000 bushels 
during 1981. 

There is great scope for further increase of cultivation and niany new schemes 
and the restoration of ancient irrigation works are now under investigation. 

Apart from the production of food, there are numerous indirect benefits derived 
from irrigation. The felling of jungle and the opening up of the land bring about 
healthier conditions of life for the villagers and poverty is alleviated, and, as irri- 
gation and cultivation on scientific lines extend, the population and prosperity of 
low-country dry-zone areas tend to increase. 


Flood Protection Schemes.—In consequence of the periods of intense rainfall to 
which Ceylon is liable, the rivers are liable to periodical floods, which cause damage 
to property and distress to the inhabitants of adjoining lands. In particular, the 
havoe caused by floods in the vicinity of Colombo was for many years a matter 
for serious consideration by Government. 

A scheme designed by Mr. C. Harward of the Irrigation Department for pro- 
tecting the Colombo South area from floods was completed in 1925, and a similar 
scheme for Colombo North in 1927. Considerable benefits have been derived from 
these schemes during the period they have been in operation. In May, 1930, 
however, an exceptionally high flood breached the embankment of the Colombo 
North scheme and caused considerable damage. 

Flood protection work is now an established branch of the activities of the Irri- 
gation Department, and many applications have been made for flood protection 
for areas in the neighbourhood of Colombo and of large rivers in the Western and 
Southern Provinces, and in other parts of the Island. 

The schemes already completed are— 


Colombo Schemes (North and South).—Protecting 9,500 acres of low- 
lying land. 


Ambatalenpahala Scheme.—Protecting 900 acres of lowlying land from minor 
floods. 


Kalu-oya-Maturajawela Scheme.—Protecting 8,888 acres. 
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A scheme for the protection of 9,200 acres of land in the Bolgoda area, liable to 
flooding from the Kalu-ganga, has been under construction during 1930, but the 
financial position of the Island has necessitated the temporary closing-down of the 
construction work. Several other schemes in the Western and Southern Provinces 


are under investigation. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Justice and Police. 
Tue JupiciaL System oF CEYLON. 


Supreme Court.—The Supreme Court consists of a Chief Justice and five Puisne 
Judges. It has appellate jurisdiction in civil cases from all courts except Village 
Tribunals. It exercises no original jurisdiction in civil cases. Under Ordinance 
No. 2 of 1891 it is a Colonial Court of Admiralty. 

The Supreme Court has original jurisdiction in all criminal cases and exclusive 
jurisdiction in respect of the more serious offences, such as homicide, rape, and 
the graver types of extortion. In practice it seldom tries cases which do not 
fall with'n its exclusive jurisdiction. It usually sits with a jury and tries cases 
committed for trial by a Police Court. It exercises appellate and revisional 
jurisdiction over all criminal courts except Village Tribunals. The Supreme Court 
may pass any sentence authorized by law. 

District Courts.—The District Courts, of which there are at present 22 in the 
Island, have unlimited original civil jurisdiction and criminal jurisdiction in respect 
of all offences which are not within the exclusive jurisdicton of the Supreme Court. 
District Courts try only cases committed to them for trial by Police Courts.* 
District Courts may pass any of the following sentences :— 

(a) Imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding 2 years; 
(b) Fine not exceeding one thousand rupees; 

(c) Whipping; 

(d) Any lawful sentence combining any two of the sentences aforesaid. 

Under sections 3 and 4 of Ordinance No. 2 of 1891 the Governor has power to 
appoint a District Court to have a limited Admiralty jurisdiction. The District 
Court of Colombo alone has been appointed to exercise such jurisdiction. 


Police Courts.—There are 37 Police Courts in the Island. The offences which 

a Police Court may try are specified in the schedule to the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1898. Various Ordinances have also made other offences triable by a Police 
Court. A Police Court may not pass a sentence heavier than the following, except 
where an Ordinance has specially empowered it so to do: — 

(a) Imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding 6 months; 

(b) Fine not exceeding one hundred rupees; 

(c) Whipping, if the offender is under 16 years of age; 

(d) Any lawful sentence combining any two of the sentences aforesaid. 


Police Courts also hold preliminary inquiries into crimes with a view to com- 
mittal for trial by a District Court or the Supreme Court. If after inquiry a Police 
Magistrate is of opinion that an accused should be discharged he makes order to 
this effect. Where a Magistrate is of opinion that an accused should be committed 
for trial to a court of competent jurisdiction, the record of the proceedings at the 
inquiry is forwarded to the Attorney-General, who directs the Police Magistrate to 
commit the accused or to discharge him. 

Courts of Requests.—Courts of Requests have original civil jurisdiction (subject 
to certain exceptions) in a!l actions in which the debt, damage, or demand cr value 
of the land in dispute does not as a rule exceed Rs. 300. 

There are 41 Courts of Requests in the Island, of which one (the Colombo Court) 
is presided over by a separate Commissioner. All the others are presided over by 
a District Judge or a Police Magistrate who acts as Commissioner of Requests in 
addition to his own duties as District Judge or Police Magistrate. 





* Under section 152 of the Criminal Procedure Code, a Police Magistrate who is also a District 
Judge may, in the course of an inquiry into an offence which is triable by a District Court, proceed 
to try such offence summarily when he is of opinion that it can properly be so tried. In such & 
case there is no previous committal. 
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Village Tribunals.—Village Tribunals have civil jurisdiction for act?ons in which 
the debt, damage, or demand or the value of the land in dispute does not exceed 
Rs. 20, or, where both parties consent, Rs. 100 and in cases between a Co-operative 
Society and its members. Village Tribunals have criminal jurisdiction to try 
breaches of rules made by the inhabitants of the subdivision or the Village Com- 
mittee under section 29 of Ordinance No. 9 of 1924, and various minor offences 
enumerated in the schedule to Ordinance No. 9 of 1924. A Village Tribunal may 
impose a fine not exceeding Rs. 20 or 14 days’ imprisonment in default of payment. 

A Village Tribunal is presided over by a paid President appointed by the 
Governor. He sits with three Councillors chosen by lot. In the case of difference 
of opinion between the President and the Councillors, the opinion of the President 
prevails (section 50 of Ordinance No. 9 of 1924). 

There are 194 Village Tribunals in the Island, namely, 23 in the Western Pro- 
vince, 82 in the Canteal 46 in the Southern, 6 in the Northern, 21 in the Eastern, 
18 in the North-Western, 14 in the North-Central, 16 in the Uva, and 18 in the 
Province of Sabaragamuwa. 

Village Committees.—Village Committees in subdivisions where no Village 
Tribunal has been established, have power to try breaches of rules made by the 
inhabitants of the subdivision or the Village Committee under section 29 of Ordi- 
nance No. 9 of 1924, and have the same power of punishment as Village Tribunals. 

There are 80 Village Committees exercising this jurisdiction in the Island, 
namely, 67 in the Northern Province, 9 in the Province of Sabaragamuwa, 2 in the 
Southern Province, and 1 each in the Eastern and North-Western Provinces. 

The following schedule gives detailed information as regards the number of 


Courts, the number of Judges, Magistrates, &c. :— 


Number of Courts, Judges, &c. 


Court . No. of Courts. No. of Judges. Remarks. 
Supreme Court .. ie 6 .. 1 Chief Justice and 5 Puisne Judges 
District Court ae, | ae 26 .. ‘There are 4 judges for the District Court of Colombo and two each 
for those of Kandy, Galle, and Jaffna. There is one judge for 


the District Courts’ of Chilaw and Puttalam, and one for those 
of Nuwara Eliya and Hatton. Eleven of these officers are 
Police Magistrates and Commissioners of Requests in addition 
to their duties as District Judges. 

Police Court .. 37 ., 81 ., There are three Magistrates sitting at Colombo. The following 
groups of Courts have one Magistrate each :—Badulla, Bandara- 
wela; Matale, Panwila, Teldeniva; Nuwara Eliya, Hatton: 
Jafina, Kayts, Mallakam; Point’ Pedro, Chavakachcheri: 

Batticaloa, Kalmunai 


Village Tribunal. , 194 ) 59. 
Village Committee :‘ 80 - saz 


POLICE. 


The regular Police Force of the Island was established and is regulated by the 
Police Ordinance, No. 16 of 1865, as amended by various subsequent Ordinances. 

Before the Police Force was constituted the duties of the Police were attended 
to by the headmen. Regular Police have been gradually introduced to most parts 
re Island since 1865, and at present there are 164 Police Stations and 26 Police 

ces. 

The sanctioned strength of the Force is now 1 Inspector-General, 2 Deputy 
Inspectors-General, 839 Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents, and Proba- 
tioners, 186 Chief Inspectors, Inspectors, and Sub-Inspectors, 2 Sergeants-Major, 
362 Sergeants, and 2,506 Constables. 

General.—The following statement shows the number of cases of grave crime 
disposed of as “‘ true cases ’’ by the courts during the last three years :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 

Homicide .. oe e 243, 334 277 
Attempted homicide os BS 114%) ..6 151. 151 
Grievous hurt eS wy 1,004 .. 1,081 .. 1,156 
Hurt with dangerous weapons 1,427 1,433 1,594 
Housebreaking Fe ss 2.385 2468 2661 
Theft of cattle . oo 479, 670 .. 854 

3,437 0. 3,552 .. 3,448 


Other offences . oo 5, 
Totai .. 9,089 9,689 10,141 
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The statistics of crime for the last six years under the three main .heads 
“* Offences against the Person ’’ (which are not directly preventable by Police 
action), ‘‘ Offences against Property ’’, and ‘‘ Offences against the State ’’ (riot, 
&c.) are as follows :— 


Offences _ Offences 
i Total against against Offences 
Year. crime. the person property againss 
(excluding (including the State. 
robbery). robbery). 
1926 8,707 2,755 5,914 38 
1927 8,617 2,798 5,760 59 
1928 8,809 2,881 5,866 62 
1929 9,089 2,978 6,055 56 
1930 9,689 3,235, 6,389 65 
1931 10,141 3,407 6,638 96 


The figures under each of these 4 heads are higher than those of any previous 
year of which the Police have record and there can be no doubt that the industrial 
depression which prevailed throughout the year is largely responsible for the 
increase of crime. Reports from many districts indicate that there has been a 
marked increase in thefts of cattle and foodstuffs and this increase is probably due 
to real poverty and the difficulty experienced in obtaining food. 


Regulation and control of motor traffic_—There were 24,079 prosecutions under 
the Motor Ordinance. The increase in the work imposed on the Police and on the 
courts by the present volume of motor traffic is illustrated by the fact that in 1923 
there were only 1,685 prosecutions. Of the 24,079 prosecutions in 1931, 798 were 
for exceeling the speed limit and 509 for reckless or negligent driving. In addi- 
tion, 88 cases of causing death by a rash and negligent act and 80 for causing 
serious injury were instituted under the Penal Code in connection with motor 
accidents. 2,283 accidents caused by motor vehicles throughout the Island were 
reported to the Police. Of these 273 were of a serious nature, and in 97 cases the 
injuries to persons proved fatal. In 20 fatal accidents omnibuses were involved. 
Omnibuses comprise 10 per cent. of the motor vehicles on the roads, and are there- 
fore responsible for a number of fatal accidents out of proportion to their number. 
Sixty-eight persons were killed or injured in omnibus accidents. In 51 per cent. of 
fatal and serious accidents the fault lay chiefly with the pedestrian. 

The following are some relevant figures :— 


Number of Number of Total 
Motor prosecutions prosecutions Fatal serious 
Year. vehicles for for accidents, en d 
on the road. exceeding reckless or ital 
speer careless 
limit. driving. sreldents, 
1926 fe 14,947 .. 1,913 .. 984 ., 109... 258 
1927 vs 17,840 .. 2,487. 1,084. 107... 292 
1928 o 20,623 .. 1,061 .. 838. 114. 273 
1929 23,565 |. 1,567 ., 1,189 ., 148. 352 
1930 a 24,405 ., 1,992... 763, 127. 303 
1931 ae 23,577... 798. 509. 7 .. 273 


The financial depression prevailing in Ceylon is reflected in the decrease in the 
number of new motor vehicles registered, the number falling from over 300 per 
month in 1927-29 to 90 per month in 1931. 

A system of special patrols was maintained to assist the local Police in districts 
where motor traffic had become too difficult to be handled by small stations. 
Besides dealing with offences under the Motor Ordinance, the patrols 
were useful in examining the condition of omnibuses and reporting to the licensing 
authorities, in checking night-patrolling between stations, and transporting the 
Police in emergencies, such as fires, riots, &c. In some cases the patrols are 
supplied with cameras for use in such cases as require the subsequent production 
of a photograph of the scene in court. 


Control of bullock cart and other traffic.—In order to minimize accidents on the 
narrow winding roads of this Island, attention is paid to obstruction and other 
offences committed by the drivers of bullock carts and other slow-moving vehicles. 
During the year 9,726 prosecutions were entered against the drivers and owners 
of such vehicles. In Colombo an 1 other towns where there are pavements, efforts 
are made from time to time to induce pedestrians to keep off the road and use the 
pavements. 
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Examination of cinematograph films.—As all cinematograph films imported into 
Ceylon are first exhibited in Colombo, where the Chairman of the Municipal 
Council is the Censor, it follows that for all practical purposes the Chairman of the 
Colombo Municipal Council is the Censor for the whole Island. 

The censorship is carried out on the following lines :— 


Three days before exhibition the following particulars must be furnished to the 
Superintendent of Police :— 


(1) a list of the films to be exhibited during the week. 
(2) a declaration of the contents of each film. 
(8) an accurate synopsis of the scenes in the films. 


The Superintendent of Police examines the declaration and synopsis with a view 
to finding out whether the film is objectionable, and may, if necessary, order a 
private exhibition. If the film is found to be objectionable, a report is made to 
the Chairman of the Municipal Council, who then sees the film. This system of 
censorship has worked well in the past, and in practice very few applications are 
made to the Chairman by the Police to prohibit or curtail films. The fact that all 
films arriving in Ceylon have been already examined by Censors either in England 
or India provides an additional safeguard. 


Maintenance of order.—The maintenance of order is an important part of the 
duty of the Police. Many of the numerous processions occurring during the year 
were accompanied by the Police for this purpose, and all demonstrations of any 
size were controlled by the Police. 

Only one strike of any consequence occurred in Ceylon during the year. It 
lasted for some weeks. There were also a number of strikes of minor importance 
which were quickly settled. An Ordinance designed to regulate and control 
strikes was passed during the year. 


Criminal Investigation Department. 


The Criminal Investigation Department includes the Harbour Police, the Fore- 
shore Police, the Train Police, the Photographic Branch, the Finger Print and 
Foot Print Bureau, and the Forged Currency Note Bureau. 

Inquiries are frequently made from the Criminal Investigation Department by 
Police Forces of other countries with regard to travellers who may pass through 
Colombo, owing to the position of the latter as the central port of the East. The 
Criminal Investigation Department, therefore, keeps records of all persons arriving 
in and leaving Ceylon, all persons staying in hotels, boarding houses, and rest- 
houses, and all foreigners. 

The Forged Currency Note Bureau dealt with 67 cases of forged notes during the 
year. In 48 cases the notes were printed from engraved plates, in 5 cases they 
oa produced by means of photography, and in 15 cases they were made by 

and. 


PRISONS. 


Number of admissions.—The total number of admissions on conviction during 
1981 was 11,969 (11,592 males and 377 females). Of this number 1,198 were 
admitted on conviction from the Supreme and District Courts. 158 were convicted 
of murder and culpable homicide not amounting to murder. 


Number sentenced to death and executed.—The number sentenced to death 
during the year was 64 (63 males and 1 female), of whom 24 males were executed 
and 1 died of natural causes. 

Daily average population.—The daily average population of the prisons was 
4,027.56 (8,954.44 males and 73.12 females). 

Reconvicted prisoners.—The number of reconvicted prisoners admitted was 1,993 
(17 per cent. of the total admissions). Of this number 1,045 were reconvicted 
criminals within the meaning of Ordinance No. 2 of 1926 as amended by Ordinance 
No. 27 of 1928. 
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Preventive detention.—The number of prisoners sentenced to preventive deten- 
tion by courts during the year was 47. The daily average of prisoners undergoing 
preventive detention was 90.79. 

Number in default of payment of fincs.—The number of admissions for non- 
payment of fines was 6,797. In 1,170 of these cases the offences were either 


statutory or made punishable by Village Tribunal rules. 
No statistics are available as to the number of cases in which time was given 


for the payment of fines. 
Juvenile Offenders. 

(a) First offenders.—The number of admissions of first offenders of the age of 
16-23 was 1,234 of which number 804 were for non-payment of fines and 179 for 
statutory or Village Tribunal offences. 

(b) Reconvicted.—The number of admissions of reconvicted juvenile offenders 
was 175 of which number 60 were for non-payment of fines and 14 for statutory 
or Village Tribunal offences. 


Religion and race.—The following table gives the nationality and religion of 
all convicted persons received into the prisons during the year 1931 :— 


Table showing Nationality and Religion of all convicted persons received into 
prisons during the year 1931. 
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Prison punishments.—The number of punishments inflicted during the year on 
prisoners for offences against prison discipline was 1,179, as against 1,081 in 1930 
29 prisoners were sentenced to receive corporal punishment as against 46 the 
previous year. There were 9 escapes and 9 recaptures. 

The Prisons Ordinance, No. 16 of 1877, placed all the prisons in Ceylon under 
the control of an Inspector-General of Prisons. Ceylon therefore enjoys the 
advantages of a unified prison system which renders possible classification by 
institutions in addition to sub-classification in institutions. 

The principle upon which this classification proceeds is the separation of the 
different types of offenders—especially the separation of the youthful offender from 
the adult and the first offender from the ‘‘ habitual ’’. To each type of offender 
appropriate methods of treatment are applied. 


The different prisons are utilized as follows :— 
Welikada (Colombo), for the detention and training of the following classes :— 
i.) First offenders with sentences of over two years; 
ii.) All ‘ star ’’ class, i.e., European or educated Ceylonese first offenders; 
(iii.) Juvenile (under 23 years of age) first offenders irrespective of length of 


sentence; 
(iv.) Female prisoners other than those sentenced to short terms in out 
stations who are detained in the local prisons. 


Mahara is set apart for reconvicted prisoners other than those who are serving 
preventive detention. Prisoners are also transferred here from other prisons for 


misconduct. 
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Bogambara (Kandy) is set apart for the following :— 


(i.) First offenders convicted by local courts and sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment or less; 
(ii.) All first offenders with sentences of over one year but not exceeding two 
years; 
(iii.) Special class ‘‘ A ’’, i.e., selected ‘‘ habituals ’’ from Mahara with 
sentences of over two years; 
(iv.) Prisoners undergoing sentences of preventive detention. 


Jaffna is set apart for the following .— 


(i.) Persons sentenced by the local courts to imprisonment of one month 
or under; 

(ii.) Short term first offenders with sentences of over one month and up to 
six months; 

(iii.) Prisoners transferred from other prisons for misconduct under monthly 
report. / : 


The special gang is also located at Jaffna. The special gang is intended for 
prisoners guilty of continued bad or violent conduct. These prisoners are kept 
strictly apart from the other inmates. 


Anuradhapura is set apart for the following :— 


(i.) Locally convicted short term prisoners; 
(ii.) First offenders with sentences of over six months and up to one year. 


Smaller prisons.—The prisons at Galle, Badulla, and Batticaloa are used for 
the detention of short term locally convicted prisoners. 


Negombo prison serves as a prison for convalescent prisoners. 


Remand prisons.—There are separate prisons for persons awaiting trial, civil 
debtors, &c., only in Colombo (at Hulftslorp) and in Kandy. At other stations 
the ordinary prisons for convicted prisoners are also used for the location of these 


types. 
Methods of Treatment of Different Types of Offenders. 


A. Juvenile first offenders.—All first offenders of the age of 23 and under are 
detained at Welikala in separate wards. Scout principles are utilized for their 
training. The Welikada Prison Troop is the first officially recognized prison troop 
in the world. 


B. Long term first offenders.—The progressive stage system—a feature of the 
English prison system—has been adapted to suit local conditions and is largely 
use| in connection with the training of these offenders. According to this system 
prisoners fall into different classes. Every prisoner sentenced to imprisonment 
immediately enters and remains in what is called the penal stage for one month. 
He then enters and remains in Class IV. for eleven months. Conditional upon 
good conduct and industry he is promoted to Class III. where he remains for one 
year and can earn remission and then on the same conditions promoted to Class II. 
At the end of one year if his conduct is satisfactory he is promoted to Class I. 
Promotion from elass to class carries with it slight privileges and on entry into 
Class II., gratuity, and good conduct badges can be earned. 

Another experiment in the training of these long term first offenders is the 
placing of responsibility on individual prisoners. Long term first offenders in 
Class I. of exemplary conduct are selectel as Disciplinary Prison Orderlies. Their 
duties consist in the assisting of the regular prison officers; they are left in charge 
of small parties inside the prison and act as escorts within prison walls. 

A further experiment is the formation of Leagues on the lines of the Mutual 
Welfare Leagues in the New York prisons. There are two such Leagues—one for 
the Disciplinary Prison Orderlies and the other for prisoners who have earned good 
conduct badges. 
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C. Reconvicted prisoners.—For the training of reconvicted prisoners there are 
two classes in Mahara prison. Specially selected reconvicted prisoners with 
sentences of two years and over constitute Class B. These prisoners while at 
work are kept separate from the others. Evening classes are held for them and 
they are supplied with books from the prison library. They are also given the 
privilege of playing games, &c. After probationary training for six months in this 
class all who prove satisfactory are transferred to Kandy where they form Special 
Class ‘‘ A ’’... Prisoners in Special Class ‘‘ A ’’ are treated like first offenders. 


Specially selected reconvicted prisoners with sentences of over six months and 
under two years form Special Class ‘“‘C’’. Their training and treatment 
approximate to that of Special Class ‘‘ B ’’. 


Labour.—All labour of a purely mechanical and unprofitable nature has been 
abolished. Prisoners are mostly employed on public works and on industries. At 
Mahara the principal work is the quarrying of stone and stone breaking. In Jaffna 
the work consists in the reclamation of the lagoon. Welikada and Bogambara 
are highly industrialized. The following industries are carried on:—Carpentry, 
tailoring, brush making, rattan, fibre, shoemaking, blacksmiths’ work, tin smiths’ 
work, weaving, soap making, and printing. At Welikada there is in addition an 
up-to-date steam laundry which washes all the linen for all the hospitals, asylum, 
&e. The value of the outturn of prison industries for the year 1930-31 was 
Rs. 208,199.56. 


Education.—For juveniles, that is, those of the age of 23 and under, vernacular 
education is compulsory. At Welikada and Bogambara and also at Mahara 
evening classes conducted by volunteer workers have been organized for the benefit 
of both juveniles and adult offenders. These classes are held in English and in 
the vernacular. Commercial classes in typewriting, shorthand, &c., are also held 
in Welikada prison for the benefit of Star Class prisoners. 


Recreation.—Well conducted prisoners, particularly juveniles and _ first 
offenders, who have reached an advanced stage in their training are allowed to 
take part in games both indoor and outdoor. Boxing, gymnastics, and volley ball 
are popular games. 

Religious instruction.—There are no prison Chaplains in Ceylon but represen- 
tatives of all creeds and denominations are allowed to visit the prisons, hold 
services and give religious instruction. Services are held every Sunday and all 
prisoners encouraged to attend the services of their particular denomination. 


Preventive detention.—There is no separate prison for prisoners undergoing 
preventive detention. These prisoners are located in a portion of Bogambara 
prison specially set apart for them. But the conditions of an ordinary rigorous 
imprisonment prison afford little scope for the special course of training 
contemplated by the system of preventive detention. 

After cane—An unofficial organization known as the Ceylon Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Association, with sub-committees in all the principal towns, works 
in conjunction with the prison authorities and is the agency through which aid is 
given to discharged prisoners. 

Health of prisoners.—To the prison at Mahara there is attached a whole-time 
Resident Medical Officer. There is also a Resident Medical Officer attached to 
the Welikada Prison Hospital. There is in addition a Senior Medical Officer who 
has medical charge of Welikada prison, Hulftsdorp and Mahara prisons. Neither 
at Bogambara nor at Jaffna nor at any of the other local prisons is there a Resident 
Medical Officer. The Medical Officer attached to these prisons is not a whole- 
time officer but has other outside duties to perform. 

At Welikada there is a new and up-to-date Prison Hospital intended to serve all 
prisons with an accommodation of 120 beds for general cases and 60 beds for 
infectious diseases. 

In the female section of the Welikada prison there is a ward with 7 beds for 
general cases. . 

At Bogambara there is a hospital consisting of 5 wards with an accommodation 
of 85 beds. 








Yo 
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risons a ward is utilized as a hospital. 


ich need operative treatment or special nursing are transferred to 
il hospitals for treatment. 


mber of deaths in prisons was 102 in 1931, as against 80 in 1930, 
‘ate per thousand of the admissions was 8.52 during the year. 1931, 
during the year 1930. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Legislation, 


LEGISLATION IN 1981. 


ing Ordinances were passed during the year under review: the first 
the old Legislative Councjl, and the rest by the State Council 
’ Order-in-Council and inaugurated on July 7, 1931:— 


in Ordinance for the Incorporation of the Board of Management of 
ylon Post Office Security Fund and for regulating the issue of 
ans from the Fund. 


\n Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 11 of 1842, intituled ‘‘ An 
dinance to provide for a Church in Kandy ’’. 


An Ordinance to provide further investigation amd settlement of 
dustrial disputes. 


An Ordinance to amend the Excise Ordinance, No. 8 of 1912. 
An Ordinance to amend the Irrigation Ordinance, No. 45 of 1917. 


An Ordinance to make Supplementary Provision for the Public 
arvice for the Financial Year 1929-30. 


An Ordinance to amend the Cemeteries and Burials Ordinance, 
399. 


‘An Ordinance to amend the Interpretation Ordinance, 1901, and to 


ake further provision for the interpretation of the written law of 


ne Island. 
-An Ordinance to repeal the Audit Ordinance, 1908. 


—An Ordinance to define the law relating to Muslim intestate suc- 
ession, donations and charitable trusts or wakfs. 


—An Ordinance to amend the Public Trustee Ordinance, No. 1 of 1922, 
—An Ordinance to amend The Municipal Councils Ordinance, 1910. 


—An Ordinance to amend the Housing and Town Improvement 
Irdinance, No. 19 of 1915. 


—An Ordinance to amend the Municipal Councils Ordinance, 1910 
‘The Municipal Councils Second Amendment Ordinance, 1981), 


—An Ordinance to amend the Ceylon Railway Benefit Association 
Ordinance, 1908. 


—An Ordinance for Establishing and Regulating the Ceylon State 
Mortgage Bank. 


.—The Saiva Paripalana Sabhai Ordinance. 
}—An Ordinance to amend the Explosives Ordinance, 1902. 


i%—Am Ordinance to consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Buddhist Temporalities in the Island. 
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No. 20.—An Ordinance to amend and consolidate the Law relating to Land 
Settlement. 


No. 21.—An Ordinance to provide for the Consideration and Decision of 
Applications in respect of Claims to Lands at the Disposal of the 
Crown. 


No. 22.—An Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 12 of 1840. 
No. 23.—An Ordinance to amend the Forest Ordinance, 1907. 


No. 24.—An Ordinance to validate an Order made by the Governor in 
Executive Council on the 28th day of May, 1981, directing the Principal 
Collector of Customs to cease temporarily to levy certain Customs 
duties imposed by law. 


No. 25.—An Ordinance to amend the Local Loans and Development Ordi- 
mance No. 22 of 1916 us amended by the Local Loans and Develop- 
ment Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 


No. 26.—An Ordinance to amend “‘ The Irrigation Ordinance, 1917 ”’. 


No. 27.—An Ordinance to amend ‘‘ The Marriage Registration Ordinance, 
1907 ”’. 


No. 28.—An Ordinance to amend ‘‘ The Births and Deaths Registration 
Ordinance, 1895 ’’. 


No. 29.—An Ordinance {o amend ‘‘ The School Teachers’ Pension Ordinance, 
No. 6 of 1927’. 


No. 80.—An Ordinance for making provision for the Public, Railway and 
Colombo Electricity Supply services for the financial year 1931-32. 


Of the 30 Ordinances in this list 18 were merely amending Ordinances, some of 
which deserve special mention. No. 11, the Public Trustee Amendment Ordi- 
nance, served to bring the principal Ordinance of 1922 into operation by filling up 
lacunae and defining and enlarging the scope of the Public Trustee’s duties. He 
has now been enabled to undertake the administration of religious and charitable 
trusts as well. In addition to his functions under this Ordinance, he is also made 
the sole supervising authority over the trustees of Buddhist temples appointed or 
nominated under the provisions of the Buddhist Temporalities Ordinance (No. 19). 


The latter is in the nature of a consolidating Ordinance, replacing those of 
1905 and 1919, and dealing not only with the care and control of temple pro- 
perties but also with the registration of ‘‘ bhikshus ’’ (monks) and with the 
succession to any private property acquired by them and not alienated during 
their lifetime. 


Another amending and consolidating Ordinance is No. 20, the Land Settlement 
Ordinance, which takes the place of the much criticised enactment of 1897. It 
makes the procedure less rigid and more helpful to the private individuals who 
prefer claims against the Crown. It enables the Settlement Officers to enter 
into equitable arrangements with claimants, subject to an appeal to a Board 
specially set up for this purpose, and makes it unnecessary’ to resort to an action 
at law except when these arrangements fail. It simplifies also the nature of 
the action to be brought into one merely for a declaration of title against the 
Crown. In short, it seeks to prevent litigation altogether, and if an action is 
instituted, to make it simpler and less expensive. And among the new pro- 
visions introduced by it, special mention may be made of that for the automatic 
registration of Settlement Orders free of stamp duty. 


The very next Ordinance, No. 21, deals with the connected matter of other 
claims to lands to which the Crown has indisputable title and enables them to 
be taken up in appeal before the Board set up under the provisions of No. 20. 


Matters now dealt with for the first time are Industrial Disputes, the Muslim 
law of succession and trusts, and the State Mortgage Bank. 
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_ Ordinance No. 3, which is based partly on an English Act of 1919, aims at 
the prevention of industrial disputes and prescribes a mode of settling them 
when they arise. The former purpose is to be served by the appointment of 
Commissions to inquire into any matters relating to industry, trade, or agriculture; 
and their reports are expected to be of assistance in avoiding disputes. For the 
second purpose the Controller of Labour is given the power to effect amicable. 
settlements himself or to appoint Conciliation Boards to investigate and settle 
disputes. Any settlement effected by them and published by the Controller in 
the prescribed manner is to be binding on both parties, and any breach of it 
without due notice to the Controller is to be subject to a penalty. The Ordi- 
nance however is not to apply to Government servants who are paid other than 
fixed daily rates, or to persons in the naval, military, and air services and in the 
Police and Prisons Departments; and any disputes between the Government and 
its workmen can only be dealt with by the order of the Governor. 


No. 10, the Muslim Intestate Succession and Wakfs Ordinance, declares that 
the law governing intestate succession and donations not involving “‘ fidei 
commissa ’’, usufructs or trusts, shall be the Muslim law of the sect to which 
the intestate belonged, and that all other donations shall be governed by the 
law of the maritime provinces. And on the lines of the Religious Endowments 
Act of India, greater power of control over the trust property is given to the 
persons interested in charitable trusts or ‘‘ wakfs ’’. 


No. 16, the Ceylon State Mortgage Bank Ordinance, is perhaps the most 
interesting of the new Ordinances. It brings into a being a State Mortgage Bank 
in Colombo for the sole purpose of granting long term loans for agricultural 
needs. The Bank is to be under the supervision of a Board of five Directors 
appointed by the Governor, and in the immediate charge of a Manager. Its 
first capital, of not more than twenty-five million rupees, is to be found by 
the sale of debentures of the value of Rs. 50 each and redeemable within 25 
years of issue; and for their redemption not only are these the assets of the 
Bank which are the natural and primary security, but the general revenue of 
the Island is also pledged as an additional security available as a last resource. 
The loans are to be given only on primary mortgages of immovable property 
in Ceylon and only for the purpose of acquiring and developing lands. The 
period of the loan may vary between 5 and 25 years and the interest is to be 
not less than 6} per cent. per annum. The loans are liable to be recalled on 
the ground of misrepresentation of facts or insufficiency of security; and a pro- 
cedure for their recovery is laid down which is expected to be speedier in 
practice than that followed in ordinary actions. Special directions are also 
laid down regarding accounts, audit, and management generally; and to ensure 
the credit and safety of the Bank certain acts, such as the use of a loan for 
unauthorized purposes, are made offences. 


SUBSIDIARY LEGISLATION IN 1981. 


No new work of any magnitude has been done during the year; but many 
amendments, involving the drafting of single rules or small sets of rules, have been 
effected, chiefly to facilitate the tasks of the various local bodies and authorities 
under the Municipal Councils, the Local Government, and the Village Communities 
Ordinances and the like. 


NOTES ON FACTORY LEGISLATION, &c. 


(1) The Mines and Machinery Protection Ordinance of 1896 enables the 
Governor to make rules for ensuring the safety of persons employed in mines 
and factories for the promotion. of sanitation there and for restricting the work 
to be done by women and children between moving parts of machinery. 
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The Employment of Women, Young Persons, and Children’s Ordinance, No. 6 
of 1928, gives effect to the conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations at Washington on November 28, 1919, 
and at Geneva on July 9, 1930, and provides that no child under 14 years of age 
shall be employed in any industrial undertaking and that no young person under 
18 and no woman shall work at night except in certain specified industrial 
undertakings. 

Provision has also been made for the proper housing and medical treatment of 
immigrant labourers on tea and rubber plantations by the Medical Wants Ordi- 
nance, No. 9 of 1912, and the Diseases (Labourers) Ordinance, No. 10 of 1912, and 
the Labour Ordinance, No. 1 of 1923. 

(2) There has been no legislation regarding compensation for accidents or 
provision for old age and sickness for ordinary daily-paid workers. But immi- 
grant labourers under the Ordinances already mentioned and servants under 4 
contract of service are in law entitled to care and treatment during illness. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Public Finance and Taxation. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The revenue of the Island in the last five completed financial years was— 


Rs. ce. Rs. cm 
1926-27 oe +. 129,358,916 31 1929-30... +. 110,926,863 47+ 
1927-28 oe «- 184,134,952 93 1930-31... +. 101,767,555 90f 
1928-29 os +» 107,818,274 57* 


The following is a statement of the expenditure in the same financial years :— 


Expenditure chargeable 
to general Expenditure chargeable 
revenue, including to revenue 
accumulated pending raising 
surplus balances. of Loan funds. 
Rs. e. Rs. c 
1926-27. ae «. 121,046,299 61... 2,575,597 43 
1927-28: a5 Il -152'107;200 153 — 
1928-29 .- os «. 125,896,034 36* re _ 
1929-30!) ao I 110/275;520 290i! 102,993 21 
1930-31 os . +. 100,296,064 73 oe 280,463 63 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


On September 30, 1931, the sterling debt of the Island stood az £15,639,693 
and the rupee debt at Rs. 3,000,000 towards redemption of which were held 
securities and moneys amounting to £5,595,074 and Rs. 2,026,172. 

Setting off the securities against the debts and effecting conversion at 1s. 6d. 
to the rupee, the net total Public Debt of the Island amounts to Rs. 184,902,081 
which is a little over one and a half times the revenue for the year ended 
September 30, 1931. 


A statement of the loan position of the Island as it stood on September 30, 
1981, is annexed. 





* Decrease due to separation of Railway accounts from the general budget. rf 

+ Includes Rs, 7,418,932°41 recovered from Loan, being expenditure met from surplus balances in previous 
years pending raising of loan. 

{ Includes Rs.13,904,014 recovered from Loan, being expenditure met from surplus balances in previous year 
ending raising of Ioan. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The assets of the Island on September 30, 1931, amounted to Rs. 58,018,016.75 
and the liabilities amounted to Rs. 37,632,412.22, showing an excess of assets 
over liabilities of Rs. 15,385,604.53. This surplus was in excess of that on 
September 30, 1930, by a sum of Rs. 1,191,027.54. 


The assets consisted of— 


Rs oc. 

(1) Cash in the hands of the Deputy Financlal Secretary, in fixed or current deposit in 
banks and with the Crown Agentsin London .. = .. 28,182,338 41 
(2) Unissued stores, investments In rupee and sterling gilt-edged securities, advances to 
the General Manager of the Railway, other recoverable advances, security deposits 
in banks, &c., remittances in transit and suspense account A .. 24,835,678 34 
Total ., 53,018,016 75 

The liabilities consisted of— 


(1) Widows’ & Orphans’ Pension Fund 38 “ ++ 12,894,784 50 
(2) Ceylon University Building and Equipment Fund a 

(3) Loan Funds oe “e oe we 

(4) Court suitors and other depositors in the Treasury and the Kachcheries 
(5) Colombo Electricity Supply i ve aa se 957,081 36 
(6) Other governments and agencies, loans to local bodies (sinking funds), prize funds and. £95,888 55 


unpaid drafts .. 
37,682,412 22 





TAXATION ANT) YIELD THEREOF. 


The main heads of taxation and the yield of each are as follows :— 


Rs. oc. 
Customs on os oe o% ++ 48,390,248 84 
Salt ae ss ve ts I] “T{998,969 94 
Arrack se oe SS ss Tl 8'349/497 73 
Licences—Sundries |: fs AB Eee as 549,958 85 
Tolls iS nee a es a 47,206 84 
Stamp Duties including composition duty on Bank cheques and share certificates .. 1,770,658 2 
Estate Duties ae oe oe ae «. 1,181,918 91 
Police Rates ee . a ie we 234,076 87 
Betting Tax ea oo ne os ie 220,185 29 


Total .. 57,742,721 31 


Ezcise and Stamp Duties (summarized).—The amount realized from Excise 
revenue during the financial year under review was Rs. 8,849,497.75 and that 
in respect of Stamp Duties Rs. 1,770,658.02. Compared with the revenue of 
the last financial year Excise revenue shows a decrease of Rs. 1,295,373.82 and 
Stamp Duties a decrease of Rs. 1,853.513.29. 

Revision of Taxes.—During the year under review export duties on rubber and 
coconut produce payable under Ordinance No. 17 of 1869 were remitted. 


CURRENCY. 

On September 30, 1931, the value of the currency notes in circulation amounted 
to Rs. 42,441,002. The Commissioners of Currency on this date held silver 
rupees to the extent of Rs. 14,264,177 and British, Indian, and Colonial secur- 
ities amounting to Rs. 33,078,996, cost price, or Rs. 80,882,915, market price. 

The value of the reserve on September 30, 1931, was thus in excess of the 
value of the notes in circulation by Rs. 4,897,171. 

During the year silver rupees to the extent of Rs. 8,028,125 were issued to 
the public and the Banks in exchange for currency notes (Rs. 8,179,412 issued 
and Rs. 151,287 received). 

Subsidiary coin of various denominations amounting in all to Rs. 12,620,967, 
was in circulation in the Island on September 30, 1931. 


EXCHANGE. 
The rates of exchange on London on December 31, 1931 were as follows:— 
Selling Demand 


a o ae ae 6 3} 
Selling Telegraphic Transfer... Pays os «- 1 66/32 
Buying Demand Pe as 5 6 9/: 
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ESTATE DUTIES. 


Estates of persons whose deaths occurred on or after July 1, 1919, are charge- 
able with duty under the Estate Duty Ordinance, No. 8 of 1919. During the 
financial year 1930-31, a sum of Rs. 1,051,989.30 was collected as estate duty, 
as against Rs. 1,451,944.78 in the previous year. Of the kinds of property 
which paid duty, immovable property was by far the largest in value and 
represented 58.75 per cent, of the total value. Local Company shares come 
second with 19.01 per cent. of the total value. 

541 estates under Rs. 25,000 in value paid only 4.86 per cent. of the total 
duty, while 2 estates between Rs. 1,500,000 and Rs. 2,500,000 in value paid 
19.85 per cent., 18 estates between Rs. 300,000 and Rs. 600,000 paid 17.59 per 
cent., and 6 estates between Rs. 900,000 and Rs. 1,200,000 paid 15.25 per 
eent. These figures show clearly that estate duty is a tax on the rich. 

47.23 per cent. of the duty was paid on the estates of persons domiciled out 
of the Island. In most of these cases the parties are entitled to a refund from 
the estate duty paid in the countries in which they are domiciled. The total 
amount of duty paid in respect of the Colonies during the financial year 1930-31 
was only Rs. 24,690.65. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Miscellaneous. 
Lanp. 


ie considering the question of land the climatic divisions of the Island are of 
the greatest importance. The portion of the Island, roughly one-quarter of it, 
which receives the rain of the south-west monsoon is called the wet zone, and 
the remaining three-quarters the dry zone. Enjoying a generous rainfall, land 
in the wet zone is far more productive; tea, rubber, coconuts, and other economic 
crops could, up to the recent slump in prices, profitably be grown; and village 
cultivation flourishes with less labour. The bulk of the population of the Island 
is located in the wet zone. Since the British occupation there has been steady 
development both in large estates and in village holdings, and the population 
has considerably increased. Fresh land for development, accessible to the 
means of communication, has in recent years become scarcer. 

In the dry zone, on the other hand, the conditions of life are much more 
severe. The rainfall is scanty and uncertain, and malaria in certain months 
almost universal. The village population, in general, has a hard struggle for 
existence, and does not tend to increase rapidly. The dry zone has hitherto 
had little attraction for the agriculturalist desiring to open land in economic 
products, and is largely undeveloped. 

To provide a means of final settlement of the title to land as between the 
Crown and private individuals, a special Ordinance was passed in 1897, and the 
Land Settlement department came into existence shortly afterwards. The law 
has recently been consolidated and brought up to date in the Settlement Ordi- 
nance of 1931. The task of settlement is a complicated one and cannot be 
unduly hurried, and large areas still remain to be dealt with. The lack of 
settlement in the Kandyan Provinces has inevitably tended to retard develop- 
ment, and it is the aim of Government to push on with the work as fast as 
possible. 

Till recent years, persons desirous of buying or leasing land from the Crown 
applied in the first instance to the Revenue Officer of the district. Lands so 
applied for were surveyed in rotation, and eventually put up to public auction. 
The drawbacks of this system were that the applicants had no guarantee that 
they would be successful in securing the land and that a too haphazard develop- 
ment of the Crown estate took place. There was also a danger that the 
permanent interests of the village population would be overlooked. The system 
has now been modified and a policy substituted under which all available Crown 
land is first mapped out, and the land required to meet the needs of the 
existing village population for small holdings, forests, pasture land, &c., and 
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for State requirements such as reserved forests is first provided. If there is 
further land suitable for agriculture land is reserved for colonization by villagers 
who are crowded out in their own villages and are prepared to move to localities 
in which land is available. A scheme is also in course of preparation under 
which Ceylonese of moderate means who desire to devote their energies to 
agriculture may be enabled to take up land without having to compete for it 
with Companies or large capitalists. It is anticipated that most of the remain- 
ing land suitable for agriculture in the wet zone will be required for the above 
purposes. 

Considerable progress has been made during the last two or three years in 
settling peasants on the Iand. In addition to many settlements under which 
peasants have received lands in their own villages, colonization schemes under 
which the peasants are moving from congested areas to take up land at some 
distance from their own home are beginning to achieve some success. The 
slump in rubber and other major products by depriving the peasants of a source 
of livelihood is tending to produce a willingness to move which has not existed 
hitherto. Under all these peasant settlement schemes lands are being given on 
terms which preclude subsequent alienation without the consent of Government 
and ensure that some use is made of the land. 

With regard to the dry zone, to which eventually the surplus population of 
the congested areas in the wet zone must turn if it is to have sufficient land for 
agricultural development, efforts are now being made to encourage the taking 
up of the remaining land under the large irrigation works. There are still some 
12 to 15,000 acres of such land and there are signs that the development of this 
land will not be very long postponed. 

In addition to this a scheme is on foot to encourage the taking up of small 
farms for ordinary (dry) farming upon land which cannot be irrigated from 
tanks and the adoption of annual cultivation with the plough and a rotation of 
crops. It has been proved by experiment that such farming, which has not 
yet been extensively tried in the dry zone of Ceylon and is something new to 
the village cultivator, is feasible. It is believed that the future agricultural 
development of the dry zone largely depends upon the successful introduction of 
this system of farming. 


Forests. 


Forest revenue dropped further from Rs. 683,882.97 to Rs. 495,774.10. For 
this general trade depression is not alone responsible, except in the case of export 
sales of satinwood, realizations from which fell from Rs. 121,088.69 to 
Rs. 82,715.69. Other contributory factors are the loss of paper credit royalty on 
supplies to public departments, and the glut of timber available from lands 
alienated under the liberal land policy of Government. This has had its inevitable 
repercussion on sales of timber and firewood .organized by the department from 
areas coming under reforestation. These have vielded little, but the position is 
that the clearing of such lands by lessees, without departmental expenditure, is 
almost more important than revenue considerations, and areas are often handed 
over for reforestation without any marketing of their timber content, where no 
standing market exists. The system of chena reforestation, combining, as it does, 
forestry and agriculture, is yearly gaining in popularity, and warrants the assur- 
ance that after initial successful establishment in the smaller, but highly accessible 
forest units, it will rapidly expand and radiate to the larger and more isolated 
forest blocks. 

The actual area given out on reforestation leases in 1931 was 1,170 acres, but 
if the department had accommodated all applicants, it would have exceede 
2,000 acres, for conversion into jak plantations. Progress is checked however by 
the necessity for careful discrimination among lessees, the non-availability of 
lands not yet mapped out, uncertainty regarding the total area ultimately available 
for forest interests, and the necessity for a limited programme of reforestation 
involving subsequent departmental expenditure for which the vote may be inade- 
quate, and the department must for the present be content with seeing how the 
forestry machine can be better controlled. Ultimately it is hoped that a total 
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ime of 2,500 acres may be sustained. The area added to regular 
1931 was 749 acres, bringing the total of these to 25,122 acres, on 
nditure of the year was Rs. 99,571.30. 

up-country reforestation with exotic conifers was well sustained, 
ecoming more systematic with the overhauling of arrears of work. 
al requirements of timber and fuel, extracted to depdts, can be 
ir accuracy and a new feature of the work is the introduction of 
od to estates from central depédts, and majn reforestation areas, in 
earlier system whereby individual blocks adjacent to estates, were 
.e estates, which exploited them and carried out the actual work 
1. In deference to the view that the hill country is disfigured by 
fellings, the process of grouping estates, which can be served from 
station blocks in the charge of the department, is expected to 


ng species among conifers under experiment in up-country reforesta- 
nya pencil cedar, juniperus procera, which shows early promise of 
f to Ceylon conditions. Should it do so, this timber should be a 
; to the country. Other species of interest are the araucarias, in 
ture tea box woods, while of timbers required for general use thuja 
cupressus torulosa, both of them excellent woods, are thriving in 
ion. The principle of up-country reforestation is a mixture of exotic 
\d coniferous softwoods, the former consisting of the best timber 
| other broadleaved species, the latter containing a high percentage 
10WN Cupressus macrocarpa, which will be reduced to make way for 
» species as they pass their trials in experimental plots. The ultimate 
forestation of 20,000 acres, which is all the land available for the 
e annual programme is 250 to 300 acres. 

1 marketing of hardwood timbers has made no progress. This was 
der commercialization, for Government departments which were by 
st consumers, went off the local product forthwith, in favour of the 
purchasable imported article. Effort was made to encourage the 
supply from private sources, but the results proved an entire failure, 
r cent. of the indent materializing. The whole subject of creating a 
Government departments for purchasers of forest coupés is under 
, but is very difficult in the absence of any general market for these 
le no satisfactory basis of negotiations between intending suppliers and 
nsumers has yet been arrived at. The department is not perturbed 
he depleted condition of many of these forests, which require a long 
t, while from the point of view of resultant revenue, such forests are 
importance. Their valuable contents are scattered, and their exploita- 
| to be of low remunerative value. Little progress can be made in the 
purchasers come forward who are prepared to maintain depdts for the 
keting of timber, but in the face of foreign competition this is found to 
ij arisk to run. There is in fact no regular market for such material, 
on costs of which are high. Similarly the department is unable to 
> departmental extraction against doubtful prospects of disposal. 


SuRVEY. 


‘ey Department.—As no land can be alienated or otherwise dealt with 
vn until it has been surveyed and demarcated, the work of the Survey 
t is of great importance. Its chief activities in this connection may be 
1 as follows :— 


plication Surveys, i.e., scattered disconnected surveys of small areas 
of land required for sales, leases, and various other purposes. 

ock Surveys, or continuous surveys of large areas of land according to 
villages, showing private land en bloc and not according to claims. 
‘quisition Surveys, or surveys of land to be acquired by the Crown for 
public purposes. 

own and Forest Surveys, and isolated surveys for settlement and 
miscellaneous purposes. 
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Topographical Surveys.—In addition the Survey Department attends to the 
Topographical Survey of the Island. Sectional maps for the whole Island on the 
scale of 1 mile to the inch can be obtained at the Surveyor-General’s Office, 
Colombo, and numerous small-scale maps are also published. The chief of these 
are— 


4-mile and 8-mile to the inch maps of the Island. 
8-mile to the inch motor maps. 
6-mile to the inch motor maps, in book form. 


Other work of the Survey Department.—The other work of the Survey Depert- 
ment is not directly connected with the subject of this chapter. It includes— 


(1) Precise Levelling. 
(2) Town-planning and Assessment Surveys. 
(3) The Observatory and Meteorological Stations. 


INFORMATION FOR VISITORS. 


Passengers’ Baggage.—Facilities provided at the Passenger Jetty for the storage 
of baggage are described on page 54. Passengers’ baggage is defined by the 
Customs regulations to mean bona fide baggage (which includes wearing apparel 
and personal effects) of a passenger accompanying him or arriving in Ceylon within 
one month, before or after his arrival, or within such time as the Collector of 
Customs in the circumstances deems reasonable. With certain exceptions, 
passengers’ baggage is exempt from duty. 


Importations by Visitors.—A refund of the duty paid by visitors to the Island on 
articles imported by them is allowed on re-exportation. In the case of motor cars 
and motor cycles duties will be refunded in full, and in the case of all other articles 
seven-eighths of the duty paid will be refunded. Further information on the 
regulations governing refunds can be obtained at the Customs House. 


Sea Communications.—The approximate distances of Colombo, the chief port 
of the Island, from the other chief ports of the world, the passage fares, and the 
duration of the journeys are given on pages 56 and 57. 


Railway.—The Ceylon Government Railway serves the principal towns of the 
Island, and offers to visitors facilities for inland travel. Cheap first class tourist 
tickets obtainable from the Booking Office at the Jetty, the Fort Station, and 
recognized tourist agents at Rs. 50 (£3. 15s. Od.) for two weeks and Rs. 75 
(£5. 12s. Od.) for one month, permit tourists to travel 951 miles of railway and 
visit the most important and the historic towns. 

The distances from Colombo to some of the principal towns of the Island, in- 
formation regarding sleeping and restaurant cars, &c., are found on pages 57 and 
58. 


Taxi-cab Fares. 


There is no legal tariff for taxi-cabs within the Municipal limits of Colombo, but 
the usual scale of fares is as follows :— 


For the first half-mile By a i 50 cents 
For each subsequent 1/6 mile up to 1 mile ne es 124 cents 
For each subsequent mile ce oe 75 cents 


Extra charges are made for each passenger over two, and for each piece of 
luggage other than hand luggage. A higher scale of fares is charged in the case 
of taxi-cabs hired between the hours of 9 P.m. and 6.80 a.m. 

The above rates apply only to places within the Municipal limits of Colombo. 
For trips to places outside Colombo Municipality a special agreement should be 
come to before starting. The hiring-car fares to such places vary from 40 cents 
to Re. 1 per mile, with extra charges for detention. 
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Hotel and other Accommodation. 


tels in some of the larger towns in Ceylon. The rates are usually 
l upwards, a usual charge for first-class accommodation being Rs. 12 
‘0 hotels, there are about 170 ‘‘ resthouses ’’ in various parts of the 
accommodation and’meals are provided. The cost is about Rs. 8 
y. Rooms can be occupied generally for three days only unless the 
the Road Committee has been obtained for a longer stay. It is 
sable to book rooms in advance. 


Places of Interest. 


places of interest in the Island can be visited during a three-weeks’ 
The more important of these are the following :— 


o.—Any information desired can be obtained at the Post Office, 
and Municipal Bureaux, which have been opened at the jetty. The 
Government and mercantile offices are situated in the Fort within 
h of the jetty. The General Post Office and the Central Telegraph 
- about five minutes’ walk from it. Some of the places of interest 
bo are the Colombo Museum, the Victoria Park, the residential 
nown as Cinnamon Gardens, the Racecourse, the Maligakanda Bud- 
yple, and the Hindu temple in Sea street. 


ya, noted for its Buddhist temple, is about four miles to the north- 
olombo, and can be reached by train or car. 


Lavinia and Negombo are two towns which attract visitors for sea- 

The former is about eight miles to the south of Colombo and has a 
el by the side of the Railway Station, and the latter is about twenty- 
s to the north of Colombo and has a resthouse. 


an important town 72 miles to the south of Colombo, was the chief 
all in Ceylon before the Colombo breakwaters were built. The ram- 
the Dutch fort are still standing. 


, about 74 miles by rail from Colombo, was the capital of the Kandyan 

before it was acquired by the British in 1815. There are a number 
ngs of interest that date from the time of the Kandyan kings, such as 
us temples, the Old Palace (now used as the residence of the Govern- 
sent, or chief civil official of the Province), and the Audience Hall. 
3 a small museum, containing some interesting exhibits. Of the 
special mention should be made of the Temple of the Tooth, which 
Buddhist pilgrims from all parts of the East. The Perahera or 
estival, held in August, is well worth seeing. 


ra Eliya, the hill station, is about 135 miles from Colombo. Its 
a is about 6,200 feet and the mean temperature 59.39 F. It is well 
1 with hotels, boarding-houses, and bungalows. Close to it is 
Mlagala, which presents a commanding view of the country all round. 


y»nalee, situated on the north-east coast of the Island about 183 miles 
from Colombo, possesses a magnificent natural harbour. It was at 
e the Headquarters of the Hast Indies Squadron. Among the places 
ost here are Fort Frederick and Sober Island. There is a fairly good 
3e. 


‘ Buried Cities ’’ are worth seeing. Anuradhapura, on the Northen 
out 127 miles from Colombo, was the capital and the residence of the 
se kings for more than a thousand years, and contains the remains of 
us sacred monuments. The Thuparama Dagoba, built by King Tissa 
he year 247 B.c., is the oldest of the Dagobas in Ceylon, while the 
Bo-tree—a branch of the tree under which the Buddha attained 
snment—is another noteworthy relic of the same period and is said to 
Idest tree in the world. 
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Polonnaruwa, situated on the Batticaloa line, about 161 miles from Colombo, 
became the capital of the Island after the decline of Anuradhapura. It 
contains the ruins of numerous temples, shrines, and other buildings of great 
archeological and historic interest. 


The best time for a visit to Ceylon, from a climatic point of view, is from the 
latter part of November to middle of March. April and May are hot. From June 
to September is the period of the south-west monsoon, while October and November 
mark the beginning of the north-east monsoon. 


Principal Languages. 


Sinhalese and Tamil are the two chief vernacular languages in the Island, the 
former belonging to the Sinhalese who chiefly inhabit the western, central, and 
southern portions of the Island, and the latter to the Tamils inhabiting the northern 
and eastern parts and to the immigrant estate population. English is in general 
use among the people of the upper and the middle classes of all communities. 


Publications regarding Ceylon. 


The Ceylon Blue Book and the Annual General Report on the Economic, Social, 


and General Conditions of the Island can be consulted at the Imperial Institute 
and the British Museum. 


The Ceylon Publicity Committee, formed in the year under review for the 
purpose of advertising Ceylon, have issued a brochure on Ceylon which can be 
obtained from the tourist and the shipping agencies on the continent or in the 


principal ports of the world. A concise guide to the Island has also been published 
and can be purchased locally and on board ships. 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 
British Honduras lies on the Atlantic side of the mainland of 
Central America within 18° 29’ 5’ to 15° 53’ 55” North latitude and 
89° 9’ 22’ to 88° 10’ West longitude. 


The boundaries of the Colony are defined by the River Hondo and 
Yucatan on the north ; by a straight line drawn from Gracias a Dios 
Falls on the River Sarstoon to Garbutt’s Falls on the Belize River, 
thence north to the Mexican frontier on the west ; by a-portion of 
Guatemala with the River Sarstoon on the south ; while the Bay of 
Honduras and the Caribbean Sea are to the east. Its greatest length 
is about 174 miles and width about 68 miles. The total area is 8,598 
square miles. The Colony is therefore about one-sixth the size of 
England, nearly twice the size of Jamaica, and about two-thirds the 
size of the whole of the British West Indian Islands put together. 


The mainland of the Colony is low and swampy near the coast, 
but rises inland. The northern half of the Colony is generally flat, 
but in the south it is hilly and mountainous, rising in the Cockscomb 
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Raeigs to a height of 3,700 feet. The country is well watered, and 
its rivers, which are many, provide the chief means of communica- 
tion. The soil is rich and well adapted to the growth of tropical 
aie 


Climate. 


The climate of British Honduras compares favourably with that 
of other tropical countries with small European populations. 
Europeans leading a normal life and taking common precautions 
will find the climate of British Honduras pleasant and healthy: 
The annual rainfall at Belize was 120-23 inches. The absolute 
extremes of temperature were on 22nd January and 12th May, 
when the thermometer registered 51° F. and 89° F., respectively. 


History. 


It is probable that Columbus discovered the coast about 
1502, when on his way from Cuba to find a passage to the Indies, 
but so far as modern history goes, the Colony became known to 
Englishmen about 1638, probably accidentally through a ship- 
wrecked crew. It is also probable that many years ago people from 
Jamaica visited the Colony and, finding logwood abundant and 
easily accessible, established themselves. Within a very short 
time of their arrival they must have come in contact with the 
Spaniards and Indians of Yucatan and the Peten District of Guate- 
mala. There are records of many conflicts between them, but as 
England was at that time at war with Spain it was natural that the 
subjects of each King should fight whenever they met in this country. 
Indeed, long after the Thirty Years’ War had ended in Europe, and 
Spain was our ally against France, conflicts occurred between the 
subjects of His Britannic Majesty and those of the King of Spain 
in this Colony. The Spaniards also made frequent attempts to 
expel Englishmen who came with their slaves from Jamaica. In 
1670 Spain ceded in perpetuity to Great Britain by the Godolphin 
Treaty of 8th July, with plenary right of sovereignty, all lands in the 
West Indies or in any part of America held by the English at the 
time (Article vii). Logwood establishments increased rapidly from 
thisdate. The population of the Settlement at this date amounted 
to 700 white settlers, among whom was the famous Admiral John 
Benbow. By 1671 the Settlement had grown so prosperous that it 
was reported to King Charles II by the Governor of Jamaica as 
having “‘increased His Majesty’s Customs and the natural commerce 
more than any of His Majesty’s Colonies.” This was no doubt due 
to the great value of logwood and mahogany. 

By 1713 there was a settled form of government carried on 
by magistrates elected by the inhabitants. In 1717 the Board of 
Trade asserted the absolute right of Great Britain to cut logwood. 
In the next year the Spaniards made a determined effort to conquer 
the Settlement and got as far as ‘“‘Spanish Lookout ”’ on the Belize 
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River, which they fortified. In 1754 another attempt was made 
and defeated “‘ principally by slaves ” at Labouring Creek. In 1779 
St. George’s Caye was attacked and a great many settlers were 
captured, ill-treated, and carried off to Merida and thence to Havana, 
but were subsequently allowed to return. In 1786, by the Treaty of 
London, Great Britain agreed with Spain to give up the Mosquito 
Coast in exchange for the Settlement from the Belize River to the 
Sibun, including the lands lying between the two rivers, and St. 
George’s Caye, but this was not agreeable to the Spaniards, and they 
continued their attacks from Mexico until finally beaten on 10th 
September, 1798, at St. George’s Caye, thus ending the century 
and a half of Spanish efforts at domination. 


From that time until about 1849 there was peace, but in that 
year the Indians in Yucatan rebelled against their Spanish oppres- 
‘sors, and many were driven across the Hondo and settled in the 
northern half of this Colony, and from the year 1867, when Mexico 
declared itself a republic and threw off the yoke of Spain, until the 
year 1872, the Indians of Yucatan continued to make repeated 
attacks on the Colony. 


II.—_ GOVERNMENT. 


The first settlers, from 1638 to 1786, managed their own affairs. 
Persons were annually elected to act as magistrates, at public 
meetings held for the purpose. These magistrates discharged all 
executive and judicial functions. Resolutions were passed at 
public meetings and they formed the laws binding on the community. 
The King, in 1765, gave a “constitution to the people,” founded 
on their ancient customs, viz., “legislating by public meetings, and 
the election of magistrates annually by the free suffrage of the 
people.” This, it may be remarked, was the freest constitution 
ever enjoyed by, or granted to, a British settlement. 


Admiral Sir William Burnaby was then sent to the Settlement to 
make the necessary arrangements, and the inhabitants were put in 
full possession of their lands and rights. Captain Cook, the cele- 
brated navigator, accompanied Sir William Burnaby, who codified 
the laws and customs of the Settlement, which were afterwards 
published and known as “ Burnaby’s Laws.” 


In 1786 a Superintendent was appointed by the Home Govern- 
ment, but during the years 1791-97 elected magistrates again 
ruled the Settlement. From this latter date Superintendents were 
regularly appointed until 1862. An Executive Council was estab- 
lished in 1840 to assist the Superintendent, and in 1853 a Legislative 
Assembly was formally constituted, consisting of eighteen elected 
and three nominated members. The Settlement was declared a 
Colony on 12th May, 1862, and a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed 
subordinate to the Governor of Jamaica. In 1870 the Legislative 
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Assembly was abolished by a local enactment and a Legislative 
Council substituted therefor, consisting of five official and not less 
than four unofficial members, with the Lieutenant-Governor as 
President. Since 1913 the Council has contained six official and 
seven unofficial members. On 31st October, 1884, Letters Patent 
were proclaimed constituting the office of Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief, which rendered the Colony independent of Jamaica. 
These were renewed by Letters Patent proclaimed on 10th Septem- 
ber, 1909. 


The English Common Law and all statutes of the Imperial 
Parliament “in abrogation or derogation, or in any way declaratory 
ot the Common Law ”’ passed before 1899 extend to the Colony as 
far as local circumstances render such extension suitable and subject 
to modification by Colonial Ordinances. Pursuant to Ordinance 
No. 31 of 1923 a new and revised edition of the Laws of this Colony 
has been published in two volumes. This edition, referred to as 
“ The Consolidated Laws, 1924,’ came into force on 4th February, 
1925, and supersedes the revised edition published in 1915 and all 
Ordinances passed before July, 1924. Appeals to His Majesty in 
Council are regulated by Chapter 155 of the Consolidated Laws, 
1924. 


The Executive Council consists of the Governor and three ex 
officio members, and of such other persons as may from time to 
time be appointed with His Majesty’s approval. At the date of 
this Report there were four unofficial members. 


For administrative purposes the Colony is divided into six 
Districts: Belize, which includes the capital at the mouth of the 
river of the same name; the Corozal District ; the Orange Walk 
District ; the Cayo District ; the Stann Creek District ; and the 
Toledo District, the main station of which is Punta Gorda, in the 
south of the Colony. .A Commissioner is appointed to each District, 
who exercises the usual judicial functions of that office as prescribed 
by law. He is also ex officio Sub-Treasurer of his District, Sub- 
Collector of Customs, District Postmaster, and Chairman of the local 
nominated District Boards. 


Under Chapter 125 of the Consolidated Laws, 1924, there is 
a District Board, nominated by the Governor, in each District. 
These Boards have jurisdiction over sanitation and public health ; 
markets; slaughter-houses; traffic regulation ; naming, numbering, 
and lighting of places and streets in any town within their Districts ; 
building construction, etc. Their revenues are mainly derived 
from property taxes, liquor and other licences, rents and fees. 

There is a partly nominated and partly elective Town Board 
in the town of Belize, established under Chapter 118 of the Con- 
solidated Laws, 1924. The Board exercises all the functions of a 
District Board, and its jurisdiction extends to and includes St. 
George’s Caye, Caye Caulker, and Ambergris Caye. 
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III.—POPULATION. 


The population of the Colony at the end of 1931 was estimated 
at 52,139, and consisted of 25,762 males and 26,377 females. Owing 
to intermixing, racial classification of the population is difficult and 
unreliable, but the Corozal and Orange Walk Districts are inhabited 
principally by the descendants of the early Spanish and Maya 
peoples. The Stann Creek District is peopled, in the main, by the 
Caribs, while in the Toledo District the Caribs and Mayas pre- 
dominate. In the Cayo District are Guatemalans, Mexicans, and 
a few Syrians. In the capital the “ Creoles ’’ (descendants of the 
early settlers) are in the majority, but there are also a large number 
of people of Latin extraction from the neighbouring Republics, and 
Syrians and Chinese. There is a limited number of Europeans and 
United States citizens. 

The population was distributed in the Districts of the Colony as 


follows :— 








Area in Persons per 

District. Persons. square miles, equare mile. 
Belize ... oh oe 19,672 1,623 12.12 
Corozal ave ees 7,772 718 10-82 
Orange Walk des 6,338 1,462 4-33 
Stann Creek ... ee 5,800 840 6.90 
Toledo oe ae 5,895 2,125 2:77 
Cayo ... aoe ax 6,662 1,830 3-64 
Colony i hos 52,139 - 8,598 6-06 








The following table gives the number of births, deaths, marriages, 
and infantile mortality for 1931, with comparative figures for the 
previous year :— 


Infantile 
Births. Deaths. Marriages. Mortality. 
Per Per Per Per 
Year. Number. cent. Number. cent. Number. cent. Number. cent. 
1930 we 1,918 3-66 1,001 1-91 399 0-76 209 10-95 
1931 «. 1,909 3-67 1,915 3-67 342 , 0-65 291 15-17 


No record is kept of emigration and immigration. 


IV.— HEALTH. 

The Colony remained free from any quarantinable disease during 
the year. Following the hurricane of 10th September, 1931, there 
was an increase in the number of cases of malaria fever and dysentery 
due to hurricane conditions causing a temporary increase in the 
number of malarial mosquitoes and house flies. 

The most prevalent diseases were as follows :— 

(a) Malaria—accounting for 50 per cent. of the total number of 
cases of infectious disease. This disease is usually of the aestivo- 
autumnal type and 531 cases were treated during the year in the 
six hospitals in the Colony. 
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This disease is responsible for 6-4 per cent. of the total deaths in 
the Colony. 


(b) Dysentery—accounting for 5 per cent. of the total number of 
cases of infectious disease. Both the amoebic and bacillary types 
of the disease occur. Ninety-three cases of this disease were treated. 
in the six hospitals of the Colony, with nine deaths. 


(c) Tuberculosis—accounting for 2-1 per cent. of the total number 
of infectious disease. The pulmonary form of the disease is most 
common. Fifteen new cases were notified during the year, and 
51 cases were treated in the six hospitals of the Colony. 


(d) Venereal diseases are common—11-5 per cent. of the total 
number of cases of infectious disease. 


No statistics are available as to the occupational incidence of 
these diseases. There are no mines or factories in the Colony. 


The population of the Colony is estimated to be 52,139. The 
death-rate of the Colony is 36-72 per thousand and the birth-rate 
36-78. The infantile mortality rate (the number of children dying 
within one year of birth) is 138-9 per thousand. 


There are six hospitals in the Colony—one for each District of the 
Colony. The hospital in the capital town, Belize, contains 70 beds. 
The number of beds in the other hospitals range from 20 to 6 beds. 
In these hospitals, treatment is afforded for medical, surgical, and 
obstetrical cases. In Belize, there is also a venereal disease ward 
of 8 beds. The poor and indigent receive free treatment in all the 
hospitals. For other classes the fees range from 25 cents to $3-00 
per day for each person. Cases of tuberculosis are ordinarily not 
received for treatment in the hospitals. Accommodation for five 
destitute sufferers from this disease is provided at the Belize Poor 
House. 


Each District and each hospital of the Colony is in charge of an 
Assistant Medical Officer under a Principal Medical Officer who is 
ex officio Medical Officer of Health for the entire Colony. In the 
Belize hospital, there are two English trained nurses controlling a 
subordinate native nursing staff. At each District hospital, there is 
a competent native nurse who has received a course of training at 
the Belize hospital, extending over a period of three years. 


Owing to the absence of any fall to the sea, and the lack of funds 
to carry out effectual mechanical drainage, few drains in the town 
of Belize act effectually. The low-lying and swampy land in the 
northern portion of the town is now being reclaimed by filling it in 
and raising its level with sand and mud dredged from the adjoining 
sea. The Local Authority, Belize, also operates a dredger by which 
means mud taken from the harbour and canals is deposited at 
convenient places in the town and given to householders for the 
purpose of raising their low-lying and swampy lots. The canal at 
the north side of the town is pumped out, as occasion arises, by 
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means of an electric pump controlled by the Local Authority, 
Belize. In the country districts, where there is a greater fall to 
the sea, efficient drains are provided and maintained by the Local 
Authorities. 


There are six Local Authorities charged with the duty of looking 
after the sanitation of their respective Districts. There is also a 
Central Board of Health, having general power of supervision over 
the several Local Authorities. In Belize, there are five native 
subordinate sanitary inspectors working under a trained Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, and in each of the remaining five Districts of 
the Colony, there is also a native subordinate sanitary inspector, 
working under the Assistant Medical Officer of the District. 


The absence of any pipe-borne water-supply necessitates the 
storage of rain-water in vats, tanks, and other receptacles. Regular 
and thorough inspections of these water receptacles by the sanitary 
inspectors must be maintained in order to detect and destroy the 
larvae of the mosquito and in particular the yellow fever-carrying 
mosquito. Owing to the large number of vats destroyed by the 
hurricane, householders have had to fall back on barrels and other 
improvised receptacles in which to store their water which has 
resulted in an increase in the number of mosquitoes and the necessity 
for increased watchfulness on the part of the sanitary inspectors. 
Some of the vats are kept screened by their owners but the majority 
are kept stocked by the sanitary inspectors with larvivorous fish. 
Crab holes are being treated with cyanogas by the sanitary staff 
with satisfactory results. All pools of stagnant water within the 
several towns are periodically oiled by the sanitary staff, a mixture 
of sawdust and crude oil being used for the purpose. A very 
limited amount of quinine as a prophylactic against malaria is 
being distributed by the Medical Officers free of cost to the public. 
In Belize, scavenging is now being performed by motor trucks and 
conditions are much improved. Buckets from latrines are regularly 
emptied into the sea or canals, and individual septic tanks in in- 
creasing numbers are being installed in private houses. In the out- 
lying towns, conditions are fairly satisfactory, but in the remote 
country villages methods of disposal of excreta are extremely 
faulty. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The population live in wooden houses with galvanized iron roofs, 
standing usually on wooden piles about 7 feet above the level of the 
ground which is often low-lying, swampy, and flooded. It is 
unusual to find the ground floor used as a sleeping room. It is 
generally used as a store-room, washing room, kitchen, or garage. 

Owing to the destruction caused by the hurricane of 1931 and the 
extensive fire which occurred early in 1932, there are now barely 
sufficient houses in the town of Belize for the accommodation of the 
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present number of inhabitants. Hurricane-damaged houses are, 
however, being gradually replaced. In other towns of the Colony 
there is ample housing accommodation. 


The houses are most of them very small, judged by European 
standards, but they are usually neatly painted and tidily kept. At 
the close of every year, there is usually an influx of labourers into 
the capital from the various mahogany and chicle camps and there 
is always, during this period, considerable overcrowding. A few 
years ago, a large swampy area to the south of the town of Belize 
was given by the Government to be used as a native residential 
area. Unfortunately this area was almost completely denuded of 
its houses by the recent hurricane and the soil so laboriously and 
expensively deposited by the inhabitants in order to fill up their 
swampy and low-lying lots washed away. Building has been, how- 
ever, commenced again in this area. Three ranges of “ barracks,” 
two at the north end of the town and another at the south end, 
have been temporarily erected by the Government to provide 
accommodation for the homeless. They consist of 72 small rooms 
each about 10 feet by 8 feet. Another such “ barrack ” has been 
since erected by the Town Board of Belize. These rooms are 
rented to people of the labouring class at the rate of 50 cents per 
week. : 


There were no building regulations prior to the year 1928. In 
consequence, householders erected houses how, where, and in what- 
ever manner best suited their convenience. Often, therefore, collec- 
tions of small tenement houses are found packed together without 
order in the back yards of houses of a better class and decent appear- 
ance facing the street. Building regulations have now been passed 
designed to prevent this and to provide that there should be suffi- 
cient ventilation in and free space around each house. These 
regulations, however, apply only to new erections. In order to deal 
with existing slum areas and to rectify the errors of past years, 
legislation involving compensation to owners will be necessary. 
This latter cannot be undertaken in view of the present financial 
condition of the Colony and of the municipal authorities. 


Regulations are also now being framed with a view to ensuring 
that, in future, houses will be erected in such a manner as to afford 
greater protection against hurricanes. 


There are several residents in the town of Belize who own exten- 
sive hoyse property which is rented out to tenants, but there are 
also very many working people who own or partly own the houses 
in which they live. 


There is one active Building Society in Belize, and a portion of 
the Imperial loan recently obtained, is now being distributed by a 
Loan Board among householders in the form of loans in cases where 
houses have been damaged or destroyed by the hurricane. 
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All premises in the towns are regularly inspected by the sanitary 
inspectors and householders are made to keep their premises in as 
sanitary a condition as circumstances permit. Prosecution of 
offenders is not undertaken save as a last resort. 


VI.— PRODUCTION. 
The principal products of the Colony are :— 


Agricultural_—Bananas, plantains, citrus fruits, coco-nuts, 
copra, chicle and corn (maize), sugar and rum, vegetables, root 
crops, pulse, and grain ; 

Live Stock—Swine, cattle, and poultry ; 


Timber.—Mahogany, cedar, logwood, rosewood, pine, yemeri, 
santa maria, and other secondary woods ; 


Marine.—Sponges, lobsters, turtle, and fish (there are 
numerous varieties). 





The employment of contract labour in the agricultural industry 
of the Colony is confined entirely to the sugar estates in the northern 
districts and to a few stock farms. The length of the contract 
period varies from six months to fifteen months and wages paid 
average $19 per month. 


As a rule labourers, whether contract or non-contract, are housed 
on the estates either in wood and iron barracks or bush huts. 


In regard to coco-nuts and copra the organization consists of both 
plantation and individual agriculturists. In the case of the former 
labour is usually employed as required and paid by the task. The 
foremen or captains of gangs are as a rule employed permanently 
and are paid by the month. 

The plantation organization is in the majority of cases operated by 
Europeans, whereas individual growers are mostly non-Europeans. 
The number of the latter far exceeds that of the former although 
the actual production is about equally divided. Figures for the 
actual number of non-European cultivators are not available. 


Approximately 80 per cent. of the nuts are exported as such and 
as copra, the remaining 20 per cent. being used for oil production 
for home consumption. 


Coco-nuts and copra are to agriculture in the Colony what 
mahogany is to the forest industry and, like mahogany production, 
the export was greatly curtailed in 1931; the value being $63,241 
as against $140,434 in 1930 and $209,750 in 1927. 


The grapefruit industry is organized on plantation lines, the 
majority being owned by Europeans. Labour is recruited as re- 
quired except in a few cases where regular gangs, amounting to 
about fifteen men, are regularly employed. In the case of oranges, 
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limes, seedling grapefruit, etc., the bulk of the production is by 
individuals of non-European descent, who own a few scattered trees 
on their holdings. The fruits are grown entirely for local con- 
sumption. 


Exports of citrus fruits also fell in value from $14,953 in 1930 to 
$8,378 in 1931, but with the recent increase of orchards a marked 
expansion of citrus exports will occur in the next few years. 


The bulk of the banana and plantain crops is now produced by 
non-European planters each working as an individual unit. At 
harvesting time they sometimes work in association with one 
another ; otherwise they work their plantations as individuals. 
Approximately 80 per cent. of the bananas are exported as well as 
a very small percentage of plantains. As a result of dull markets 
leading to more strict grading and increased rejections on the part 
of buyers, the export of bananas was slightly decreased from $32,087 
in 1930 to $31,077 in 1931. 


Rum is produced entirely on the small sugar estates in the north 
and on one estate in the south. The labour required is drawn from 
estate labour except in the case of the “ still-man ” who is usually 
a permanent employee paid monthly. In the northern districts the 
production is entirely by persons of Spanish descent, while that in 
the south is by a European. The value of rum exported showed a 
slight increase to $14,412 from $14,165 in 1930. The production of 
vegetables, etc., is almost entirely carried on by non-Europeans 
working as individuals, each farming a small acreage. 


Sugar-cane is organized as a plantation crop on estate lines, owned 
-by persons of European descent and Central American Spanish 
descent. Labour is usually contracted. A small quantity is grown 
by the non-European cultivator for family consumption, and the 
whole of the sugar production is consumed in the Colony. 


Stock-raising is confined almost entirely to persons of European 
and Central American Spanish descent. Owing to the decrease in 
the use of animal draught in timber extraction less attention is 
given to this industry now than previously. The use of stock for 
agricultural draught purposes is hardly practised at all, and conse- 
quently the number of animals kept by the native agriculturist is 
practically nil. 


During the last few years marked improvement has taken place 
in regard to non-European agriculture. The advent of a fairly 
large number of Jamaican cultivators has appreciably raised the 
standard. The influence of the European planter cannot as yet be 
said to have affected the native cultivator. This is mainly due to 
the very small number of Europeans at present operating. The 
native of British Honduras is not a born agriculturist and thus it 
will be a generation or more before any pronounced improvement in 
his methods can be hoped for. 
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The forest industry continued to contribute largely to exports of 
produce of domestic origin as is shown by the percentages, by value, 
of the various classes of produce exported. 


Per cent. 
Forest produce Pa Sex eas iy 85-07 
Agricultural produce ... eee tes nee 14-41 
Marine produce on was ee aes 0:48 
Unclassified produce ... ie oe te 0-04 


The volume of exports, however, was greatly reduced as compared 
with that of the previous year, the total value falling from $1,403,595 
in 1930 to $602,459 in 1931. This fall in the export of mahogany 
was largely accounted for by the depression in the mahogany market 
in which activities were almost at a standstill. The value of 
mahogany shipped in 1931 was $297,972 as against $1,007,615 in 
1930 and $2,637,622 in 1928, the record year of the Colony’s 
mahogany trade. Exports of chicle gum remained up to the 
average of recent years with a value of $171,508. 


Pine was not exported but the local mills continued in operation 
to supply local demand. The output was about 600,000 feet B.M. 
There is room for great expansion in the pine-milling industry. 
Much of the Colony’s stumpage, however, is under long-term con- 
cessions which have not been worked to date. Exports of logwood 
were slightly higher than those of 1930 but this commodity, once 
the only source of the Colony’s wealth, is now an almost insignificant 
item in the export trade. 


The value of logwood exported during the year was $5,803. Six 
tons only of rosewood were produced in 1931 against 72 in 1930. 
This commodity has always a limited market but the production for 
the year: was very low. Alligator skins and live animals were also 
exported. The hunting of alligators is now becoming more organized 
through the activities of local buyers of hides. 


As regards the forest industry, practically the whole of the annual 
cut of mahogany and cedar is shipped in log form ; in the round to 
United States of America ; squared to the United Kingdom markets. 
The United States markets have until recently absorbed 85 to 90 
per cent. of the exports, but in 1931 this volume fell to about 75 per 
cent. United States’ buyers obtain their supplies by contracting, a 
year ahead of requirements, with loggers in the Colony for a definite 
volume of timber. The logger maintains his own extraction 
organization in the form of caterpillar tractors and logging trucks— 
animal haulage is practically obsolete—so that his overhead costs are 
confined to the depreciation of equipment, the wages of his book- 
keeper, and his own salary or profits. He selects an area in which 
mahogany is sufficiently abundant to give him his contracted 
volume of timber. ‘Trees are purchased from the landowner either 
on a stumpage or a measurement royalty basis. 
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Labour is hired at the beginning of the year on 6 to 12 months’ 
contracts and is transported to and from the logging area by the 
contractor. Labourers’ families usually accompany them to the 
bush. 

Mahogany work is practically all given out on task rates. 

A market for chicle is provided by the United States of America 
chewing gum manufacturers, who maintain buying agencies in the 
Colony. Buyers give out contracts for stipulated weights of gum 
to their contractors who often sub-contract. The contractor pro- 
cures a concession to tap chicle on a rate-per-pound basis from the 
landowner, and hires his labour for the chicle season which lasts 
from July till February. Until recently large sums were advanced 
to the tapper who usually spent the advance, intended to support 
his family while he was absent in the bush, and remained in debt, 
with his family often in want, until the end of the season, when 
accounts were settled. A spendthrift, improvident morale was thus 
built up among the tappers leading to theft of other men’s chicle 
and/or sale of their own produce to some other contractor to obtain 
ready cash, until the dishonesty of the chicleros has become almost 
proverbial. Several years of depression, however, in the chicle 
markets have largely rid the industry of the advance system, which 
will never be reinstated, to the ultimate benefit, it is to be hoped, 
of the individual chiclero and his family. 

Logwood cutting is not now an organized industry. It is con- 
fined to the sporadic efforts of individuals who cut a few tons at a 
time for sale to the exporters. It is treated as a means of making 
some money during dull times rather than as a permanent employ- 
ment. The very fluctuating demand fosters this attitude. Rose- 
wood production is handled by the exporters who hire their own 
small gangs temporarily when they have an order to fulfil. Pine 
lumber is produced by a few small mills of the semi-portable type. 
It is largely sold in the undressed form so that it cannot compete 
with the imported article for certain classes of work such as interior 
trim. 

The early introduction of a modern sawmill for the conversion of 
mahogany should be of great benefit to the industry as a whole. 
It will, too, probably lead to the production and marketing of 
timbers other than mahogany for which there is an ever-growing 
demand in the world’s hardwood markets as the hardwoods of the 
temperate zones become exhausted. There are also fresh possi- 
bilities, now long overdue, of increased activity in pine production. 
The full utilization of these latent forest resources must make for 
enhanced prosperity and progress within the Colony. 


VII—COMMERCE. 


As visualized in the last Annual Report the trade of the Colony 
was at a very low ebb throughout 1931. Contracts for the purchase 
of mahogany and chicle, which form the mainstay of the Colony, 
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practically ceased altogether, thereby throwing a large number of 
the wood-cutters and chicle-gatherers out of work. 

The prices of all commodities fell in the year but as this was the 
case also in regard to the produce of the Colony the purchasing 
power of the inhabitants was not improved, and, as the year pro- 
gressed, there was clear indication that a number of the people were 
living on savings which could not last indefinitely. 

The situation already grave was made much worse by the hurri- 
cane disaster of 10th September, when relief measures had to be 
undertaken of necessity. 


The tables included in this Report show that the volume of trade 
with Canada and the United Kingdom continues to increase, and 
that with the United States of America to decrease. 

It is hoped that in the future it may be possible for sawn 
mahogany and cedar lumber to be exported direct to the London 
market. If more satisfactory direct shipping facilities between the 
Colony and the United Kingdom were available a greater volume 
of the British Honduras freight now shipped via New York would 
be carried in British vessels. 


The total trade of the Colony amounted to $7,346,424 which was 
less by $2,113,869 than the total of $9,460,293 in 1930. 


The imports, exports, and total trade of the Colony during the 
last five years are shown in the following table :— 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1981. 
Importe ... «4,534,804 4,481,748 5,056,673 4,925,380 4,435,358 
Exports... .... 4,547,528 4,041,502 4'876,875 41534963 2'911,066. 


- Trade... eee 9,082,332 8,523,250 9,933,548 9,460,293 7,346,424 
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A summary of the shipping trade, distinguishing between sailing, 
steam, and motor vessels, and British and foreign nationalities, is 
shown hereunder. The total tonnage was 643,229, an increase of 
17,269 as compared with the previous year. 

















ENTERED. 
Steamships and 
Nationality. Sailing vessels. motor boats. Total tonnage. 
British aoe oe 2,736 76,476 79,212 
United States of America S36 —_ 102,244 102,244 
Other ase enn 1,105 144,710 145,815 
Total tse 3,841 323,430 327,271 
CLEARED. 
Steamships and 
Nationality. Sailing vessels. motor boats. Total tonnage. 
British oe one 2,613 76,903 79,516 
United States of America toe _ 93,615 93,615 
Other ee see 781 142,046 142,827 
Total ae 3,394 312,564 315,958 





The total tonnage during the last five years was :— 


Year. Inwards. Outwards. Total. 
1927 ... see ues fee 341,063 337,714 678,777 
1928 ... see se “fa 291,451 288,427 579,878 
1929 ... see a fen 312,581 312,691 625,272 
1930 ... one tae oa 313,587 312,373 625,960 © 
1931 ... see ie aa 327,271 315,958 643,229 


VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Labour in British Honduras may be divided into two classes :— 
(i) Agricultural (including the timber industry). 
(ii) Industrial or skilled labour. 

The average wages for agricultural labourers vary from $6-00 to 
$10-00 per month, including rations. Such labourers are engaged, 
principally, on sugar, coco-nut, and banana plantations. The 
average hours of work are 9 hours a day with an hour for lunch. 
Labourers residing on plantations are, usually, provided with free 
quarters (huts). 

The wages paid to industrial or skilled labour are as follows :— 

Artisans from $1-00 to $2-00 a day; carpenters, ship- 
wrights, painters, and masons from $1-00 to $2-50 a day. 

In domestic service weekly wages, with board and lodging, for 
housemaids vary from $1-25 to $2-50; for cooks from $1-50 to 
$3 -00. 
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Labourers in the Public Works Department and the Stann Creek 
Railway are paid as follows :— 


Unskilled labourers, $0-75 to $1-25 a day. 
Artisans, $1-00 to $2-00 a day. 
In the out-districts the scale of wages was slightly lower than in 
Belize. 


The following comparison between the staple food-stuffs of the 
average labourer and his wages is recorded :— 


ets. 
1 lb. Flour = 4 «.. $1-00 per diem = 25 lb. 
1 Ib. Rice = 4 ta RE OUy 45) i? = By, 
1lb. Beans = 7 w. $1-00 4, 4, = 14-291b 
1 Yb. Mess Pork = 13 .-- $1-00 ,, = 7-70 


The cost of living is moderate. The staple diet of labourers is 
rice, flour, sugar, beans, local root crops (including yams, cassava, 
etc.), peas, fresh and salt-fish, pickled pork, beef, lard substitute, 
milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruit. 

The average cost of living for Europeans is as follows :— 

In Belize—in hotels—$2-50 to $3-00 a day. 
In boarding houses—$2-00 a day; $50-00 to $60-00 a 
month. 

In the out-districts there are no hotels or boarding houses avail- 
able except at Corozal where there are a few hotels. The cost of 
living, generally, is slightly higher than in Belize. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The system of education is that of subsidized denominational 
church schools, and is controlled by a Board of Education appointed 
under the Education Ordinance, 1926 (No. 14 of 1926). Compulsory 
attendance is enforced in nearly all parts of the Colony and the 
number of schools included in these areas is sixty-four, fifty-four 
being grant-aided. The school officers of compulsory attendance 
areas are generally police constables and first alcaldes in Indian and 
Carib villages, except in Belize where a civilian is employed; in 
school areas where there are no constables or alcaldes the law is not 
applied. 

Grants-in-aid from general revenue are based principally on the 
teaching staff of the schools, which is regulated by the average 
monthly attendance of children between five and sixteen years. 


The grants for the year amounted to $72,271-56; $11-93 per 
capita on an average daily attendance of 6,058. 

The total cost to the Government inclusive of the cost of adminis- 
tration was $77,327 -27, or $12-68 per capita. 


There are a few private schools in Belize that receive no aid. 
The number of aided schools in operation during the year was 78 ; 
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one hundred and fifty-two teachers and an average of sixty-three 
pupil teachers were employed ; the average enrolment at all schools 
was 7,834, of whom 4,095 were boys and 3,739 girls ; the average 
attendance was 6,058. The total average roll in aided and un-aided 
schools was 8,161 and the average attendance 6,328. 


Secondary education continues to be a private undertaking in 
connexion with the religious denominations. In Belize there are 
four schools, namely, the Diocesan High School for Girls conducted. 
by the Anglican Church, the St. John’s College for Boys conducted 
by the Jesuit Fathers, the St. Catherine’s Academy conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy, and the Diocesan High School for Boys 
conducted by the Anglican Church. 

The average roll in these schools was 576, and the average 
attendance 530; but many pupils, of tender age, are not in the 
secondary department. The Cambridge University Examinations 
are taken. 

These schools receive no aid from the Government except a 
capitation grant in respect of successful students at these examin- 
ations. The sum of $1,044-00 was paid on the 1931 results. 


There is no provision for technical education ; but mention might 
be made here of a Government Industrial School in the Stann Creek 
Valley where agriculture and farming are the principal features. 
There are no Universities. Evening classes are conducted in a few 
of the schools, one being the St. John’s College. 

There is no orphanage. There are two Government Poor Houses, 
one for men the other for women. 

Out-door relief for a certain number of indigent persons is paid 
from the Treasury at a weekly rate of about $90-00. The annual 
vote is $5,000 -00. 

A society known as “The Women’s Auxiliary,” in connexion 
with the Anglican Church, and a St. Vincent de Paul Society in 
connexion with the Roman Catholic Church, assist indigent persons. 
Besides, each Church has its Poor Fund. The Salvation Army has 
a men’s hostel and provides night lodging at cheap rates to sailors 
and others. 

There are several Friendly Societies that insure their members for 
sickness and death. Their disbursement for the year was about 
$3,655 -00. 

The British Honduras Infant Welfare League has been doing 
excellent work. This institution is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

There are several social clubs, the principal being the Polo Club, 
the Golf Club, and Newtown Tennis Club. 

There are cricket, football, and basket ball leagues ; baseball ig 
also played. 
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There are several musical associations. A cinema theatre in 
Belize affords entertainment on five days of the week. No facili- 
ties are provided in this Colony for the study of art. 

The drama is given periodic attention by amateurs. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Internal transport in the Colony is mostly carried out by means 
of its many rivers (motor boats, pitpans, and doreys being the 
mediums used). Mule transport is the method of carriage between 
the Cayo District and the Peten District of Guatemala. 

There are no roads in the Colony except a few short stretches 
around each town. There are, however, numerous bush tracks 
which are kept cleared by Government along which motor cars can 
sometimes run for short distances in the dry season. 

A short railway from Commerce Bight, in the Stann Creek 
District, runs 25 miles inland through very fertile country. 

The Burdon Canal connects the Belize and Sibun Rivers. Another 
canal connects the Sibun River with Northern Lagoon. 

No tram car or omnibus service exists in the towns. Transport 
of passengers is done by automobiles, and of goods by motor trucks 
and drays. 

Coastwise transport is done by means of motor vessels and sailing 
boats. External transport is carried on entirely by sea. 

There is a steamship service fortnightly between Belize and New 
Orleans and approximately once a month between Belize and New 
York by ships of the United Fruit Company. 

The Canadian National steamships provide a fortnightly service 
between Belize and Kingston, Jamaica, connecting with the 
Bahamas, Bermuda, and Canada. 

Ships of the Harrison Line from Liverpool about once every six 
weeks and of the United Fruit Company from Monile about once a 
fortnight call at Belize. 

There is regular and frequent communication wih: the neigh- 
bouring Republics. 

A weekly air mail service northward through Mexico to Miami 
and southward through the Central American Republics to Panama 
is provided by the planes of the Pan American Airways, Inc. 

There are 26 post offices in the Colony. The number of articles 
dealt with in 1931 was 727,924. Money and Postal Order business 
amounting to $95,373 internal and $131,736 foreign was done in 
1931. 

There are 48 telephone offices (transacting also telegraph business). 
The local telegraph system is connected by cable across the Rio 
Hondo with Payo Obispo, by means of which telegraph business is 
transacted through Mexico with countries abroad. 

A wireless station exists in Belize for transacting radio-telegraph 
business with foreign stations. In 1931, 7,422 radio telegrams were 
transmitted and 7,935 received. 
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XI. BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


There is a branch of the Royal Bank of Canada at Belize. This 
was established in October, 1912, when the Bank of British Hon- 
duras was bought over as a going concern by the former. Banking 
business of every character is conducted. There is no note issue. 


Currency. 


The standard of currency is the gold dollar of the United 
States of America. The British sovereign and half-sovereign are 
legal tender for $4°86 and $2°43 respectively. There is also a 
subsidiary silver currency of 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents, and 5 cents, 
nickel 5-cent pieces, and bronze 1-cent pieces, coined specially for 
the Colony. There is a paper currency of 10, 5, and 2 dollars and 
1 dollar issued by the Government. Notes of the United States 
of America circulate freely. The Government note issue is 
administered by Currency Commissioners, the gold and other 
securities by which it is secured being, for the time being, in the 
custody of the Royal Bank of Canada. 


Weights and Measures. 

The standard Imperial weights and measures are prescribed 
by the Weights and Measures Ordinance, Chapter 63 of the Con- 
solidated Laws, 1924, but the following local weights and measures 
are also in use :— 


Weights. 

1 Arroba_... me er rf es ve 25 Tb, 

1 Quintal ae ae eh es .- 100 bb. 
Dry Measure. 

1 Almud sa wee 5 quarts. 

1 Cargo eae see mS ... 60 quarts. 

1 Baril oe hes ~~ .. 110 quarts. 

1 Benequen ... < das .. 15 quarts. 

1 Quarto... ine oi ae 2 quarts or $ almud. 

1 Shushack ae ene ane 4 almuds or 20 quarts. 
Land Measure. 

1 Mecate... ae pn ... 25 yards square. 

1 Vara ae oe se «» ths of a yard. 


The testing of weights and measures throughout the Colony is 
carried out periodically by the Police who are the custodians of the 


Colonial standards. 
There is no agricultural or co-operative bank. 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


No public works of any magnitude were undertaken during the 
year. The expenditure on maintenance of Government buildings 
was $11,236, on maintenance and improvement of roads $44,195, 
on unemployment relief $1,997; arrangements were made for the 
commencement of a reclamation and drainage scheme of a portion 
of the northern section of Belize and a sum of $28,209 was expended 
on the purchase of plant, etc. This scheme was made possible by 
funds provided from the Colonial Development Fund. 


After the hurricane in September, the clearing of the streets and 
other duties of the Board were carried out for a limited period by 
the Public Works Department. 


Repairs and replacement of Government property destroyed 
by the hurricane were effected by this Department at a cost of 
$78,727. 


XIII. JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


The English Common Law and all statutes of the Imperial 
Parliament “ in abrogation or derogation, or in any way declaratory 
of the Common Law ” passed before 1899 extend to the Colony as 
far as local] circumstances render such extension suitable and subject 
to modification by Colonial ordinances. 


Petty civil courts (termed “ District Courts ’’) are established in 
each of the six magisterial districts. Each Court is presided over 
by a District Commissioner who is ex officio judge of the Court. 
The jusisdiction is limited to claims not exceeding $100. An appeal 
lies to the Superme Court from any judgment or order of the District 
Court. 


When dealing with cases which can be tried summarily a District 
Commissioner or Justice of the Peace exercises jurisdiction under 
the Summary Jurisdiction Ordinances, and subject to these Ordi- 
nances, has also the powers, privileges, rights, and jurisdiction 
conferred on Justices of the Peace by the Common Law of England. 
Appeals from the jurisdiction of District Commissioners lie to the 
Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of British Honduras is governed by Chapter 
153 of the Consolidated Laws, 1924, and is presided over by the Chief 
Justice. The jurisdiction is the same as that of a High Court of 
Justice in England. Appeal lies from this Court to the Privy 
Council. The Court holds quarterly sessions at Belize, during 
January, April, July, and October, and at Corozal similar sessions 
during March, June, September, and December. 
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The following statistics show the number of criminal offences 
before the Courts of the Colony during the year :— 


Persons charged by Police ast ast ss 807 
bss » otherwise asa aa we 95 
— 902 
Convicted summarily... ie foe ss 633 
Acquitted summarily... et ao vee 224 
Committed to Supreme Court ... ave ae 45 
— 902 
Convicted by Supreme Court... bs oH 29 
Acquitted ... wee ee eS oes Sr 8 
Nolle prosequi... oe wae fe me 8 
— 45 
Police. 


The British Honduras Police Force consists of 3 officers and 118 
other ranks. There are 24 stations in the Colony 18 of which are 
in telephonic communication. 


The Police are responsible for the supervision of aliens and un- 
desirable immigrants, and are trained in traffic regulations and 
signals. Applicants for drivers’ licences are examined by the Police 
before the licences are granted by the Municipal Board. 


Prisons. 


The main prison in Belize is a substantial brick building with 102 
separate cells, each having an average of 582 feet of cubic space. 
There are no association wards except the sick ward. The prisoners 
are employed in association during the day in gangs outside, and 
in workshops indoors. At night separation is complete. 


The female prison consists of a concrete building with six roomy 
cells with approximately 700 cubic feet of space each. In each of 
the five Districts of the Colony there are small prisons which are really 
lockups. The Corozal District has the largest with concrete walls 
around it. Only prisoners who are sentenced to three months and 
under are confined in the District Prisons. Prisoners sentenced to 
more than three months are sent to Belize Prison. The District 
Prisons are under the direct orders of the District Commissioner and 
are visited from time to time by the Superintendent of the Prison 
at Belize, who reports on their condition and makes such recommend- 
ations as he may consider desirable. 

There is no accommodation for the separation of juvenile offen- 
ders, but they are kept apart as much as possible from old offenders. 
Boys under sixteen who commit offences are sent to the Government 
Industrial School at Pomona, Stann Creek. There is no probation 
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system in force at present, but an Ordinance to provide for one will 
be enacted shortly. The general health of the prisoners at the 
Belize Prison was good. 


Whenever it is considered desirable so to do, District Commis- 
sioners allow time for payment of fines. 


XIV.— LEGISLATION. 
Ordinances. 


The undermentioned Ordinances were passed during the year 
1931 :— 

No. 1.—The District Boards (Amendment) Ordinance provides 
for horses, vehicles, etc., certified to be used wholly 
or partially on the public service to be exempted 
wholly or partially from the payment of licensing 
fees. 

No. 2.—The General Revenue Appropriation Ordinance. 

No. 3.—The District Local Funds Appropriation Ordinance. 

No. 4.—The Land and Property Tax (Amendment) Ordinance 
provides for an increase in the tax on lands served 
by the Stann Creek Railway. 

No. 5.—The Stann Creek Development Board Ordinance pro- 
vides for the establishment of such a Board. 

No. 6.—The Medical Service and Institutions (Amendment) 
Ordinance provides for the fees due by inmates of 
a Government institution to be recovered from 
certain relatives. 

No. 7.—The Towns Property Tax (Amendment) Ordinance 
exempts from taxation buildings and land appur- 
tenant thereto used exclusively for religious or 
charitable purposes. 

No. 8.—The Milk and Cream (Amendment) Ordinance varies 
the minimum percentage of butterfat necessary in 
milk imported into the Colony and authorizes the 
prohibition of the importation of any particular 
brand of milk or cream. 

No. 9.—The Pilotage (Amendment) Ordinance levies a rental 
of 25 cents per annum on lands occupied by houses 
the property of pilots. 

No. 10.—The Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance varies the 
regulations governing the re-employment of pen- 
sioners and amends the regulations governing the 
payment of death gratuities to civil servants. 

No. 11.—The District Local Funds Supplementary Appropria- 
tion (1929-30) Ordinance. 

No. 12.—The General Revenue Supplementary Appropriation 
(1929-30) Ordinance. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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13.—The Gambling Prevention (Amendment) Ordinance 
provides for the issue of licences to conduct sweep- 
stakes, etc., for a charitable or deserving object. 


. 14,—The Undesirable Immigrants (Amendment) Ordinance 


regulates the admission into the Colony of theatrical 
companies, circus troupes, or similar concerns. 


. 15.—The Passports Ordinance regulates the issue and pro- 


duction of passports and the grants of visas, etc. 


. 16.—The Registration of United Kingdom Patents (Amend- 


ment) Ordinance reduces certain fees payable in 
connexion with the local registration of English 
patents. 


.17.—The Belize Town Board (Amendment) Ordinance 


provides for the prosecution of persons obstructing, 
impeding, and molesting officers and members of 
the Town Board of Belize in the discharge of their 
duties or in their official capacity, etc. 


. 18.—The Electric Light and Power (Amendment) Ordin- 


ance amends the existing law in respect of offences 
for abstracting, etc., electricity. 


. 19.—To validate a Proclamation issued on 11th September, 


1931. 


. 20.—The Employment of Young Persons and Children 


Ordinance regulates the employment of children 
between 12 and 16 years in industrial undertakings. 


. 21.—The Employment of Women Ordinance regulates the 


employment of women in industrial undertakings. 


. 22.—The Belize Town Board (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance 


amends the law governing the licensing of horses, 
mules, and vehicles. 


. 23.—The District Board (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance 


amends the law governing the licensing in the out- 
districts, of horses, mules, and vehicles. 

24.—The Sponges Export Duty Ordinance, regulates the 
exportation of sponges and provides for payment of 
a duty on sponges exported. 

25.—The Finance Ordinance imposes (1) a package tax of 
5 cents a package, (2) an additional 10 per centum 
on income-tax in respect of the year 1930-31, and 
(3) certain additional duties, and makes further pro- 
vision in connexion with finance. 


Subsidiary Legislation. 


The undermentioned subsidiary legislation was enacted during 
the year :— 
Regulation by the Harbour Board in regard to the fitting of 
silencers, mufflers, or other devices on motor boat engines, to 
reduce noise—1l0th January. 
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Order by the Governor in Council exempting from the pay- 
ment of import duty, for 3 years, certain materials used in 
connexion with the manufacture of soap—24th January. 

Rules amending the rates of fees for patients in Government: 
hospitals, ete —3lst January. 

Proclamation (No. 1) ordering the taking of a census on 26th 
April—31st January. 

Order by the Governor in Council applying Part IV of the 
Dangerous Drugs Ordinance to di-hydro-morphinone and its 
salts—2Ist February. 

Regulations by the Collector of Customs amending the 
Regulations governing the re-packing of goods in a King’s’ 
Warehouse—21st February. 

Regulation prohibiting, for one year, the gathering of sponges 
at Turneffe—28th February. 

Order by the Governor in Council exempting from the pay- 
ment of import duty certain souvenir buttons—28th February. 

Regulation amending the Pensions Regulations—7th March. 

Order by the Governor in Council exempting from the pay- 
ment of import duty for 3 years resin and tallow for use in 
connexion with the manufacture of soap—7th March. 

Order by the Governor in Council exempting from the pay- 
ment of import duty reinforcing material for use in the con- 
struction of a sea wall at Loyola Park—2I1st March. 

Order by the Governor in Council exempting from the pay- 
ment of import duty empty bags and sacks to be used in con- 
nexion with the manufacture of sugar, and empty casks to be 
employed in the production and distillation of local ram—28th 
March. 

Rules regarding inventions made by persons employed in the 
Government Service of British Honduras—11th April. 

Order by the Governor in Council declaring a certain area to 
be no longer an “infected area”? under Chapter 75 of the 
Consolidated Laws 1924—11th April. 

Regulation providing for the transmission, by air mail, of 
Money Order Advices—16th May. 

Proclamation (No. 3) prohibiting the importation of fruits 
and vegetables and other articles unless accompanied by a 
certificate—30th May. 

Proclamation (No. 4) defining the limits and boundaries of 
the town of El Cayo—4th July. 

Order by the Governor in Council exempting from the pay- 
ment of import duty certain souvenir flag pins—25th July. 

Order by the Governor in Council exempting from the pay- 
ment of import duty certain fireworks imported by the Com- 
mittee in connexion with the St. George’s Caye Day celebra- 
tions—8th August. 
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Regulation by the Harbour Board in regard to the fitting of 
silencers, mufflers, or other devices on motor boat engines to 
reduce noise—8th August. 

Regulations by the Harbour Board for the control of the 
lower reaches of the Belize River and the maintenance of good 
order therein—8th August. 

Proclamation (No. 6) prohibiting persons from being on the 
streets of Belize after sunset except under permit—24th 
September. 

Order by the Governor in Council ordering that the District 
Commissioner’s Court be held at the Police Station on certain 
days each week—24th September. 

Regulation providing for the issue and payment of British 
Imperial Postal and British Money Orders at certain rates of 
exchange—26th September. 

Regulation increasing the rates of postage on letters to the 
United States of America—24th October. 

Regulation amending the rates of commission on Inland 
Money Orders—3Ist October. 

Regulation imposing a clearance fee in respect of certain 
parcels cleared from the Post Office—31st October. 

Regulation varying the rates of postage on inland letters, 
and letters to Canada and the British West Indies—3lst 
October. 

Rule varying the rates of Subsistence Allowances paid to 
Government Officers—7th November. 

Proclamation (No. 9) repealing Ordinance No. 19 of 1931 
which validated Proclamation No. 6 of 1931—7th November. 


There is no legislative provision relating to (a) factories ; (6) com- 
pensation for accidents ; (c) sickness, old age, etc. 


XV.— PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue of the Colony for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1932, amounted to $875,045 or $285,400 less than the previous year 
and $188,498 less than the amount estimated. 

The total expenditure was $1,035,600, a saving of $55,384 on the 
estimate and $51,447 less than the expenditure in the previous year. 

The totals of the revenue and expenditure for the last six years 


sreigiven below == Revenue. Expenditure. 


1926-27 ... tee tes ced 1,116,432 1,040,490 
1927-28 ... ee Ses aes 1,068,212 1,112,083 
1928-29 ... aos See aa 1,039,666 1,046,877 
1929-30 ... A ane sae 1,036,068 1,023,603 
1930-31 ... eS cas 286 1,160,445 1,087,047 
1931-32 ... tee see oe 875,045 1,035,600 
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Public Debt. 


At the close of the year the' funded public debt stood at 
$1,869,407 -34. In addition, the total outstanding on advance 
account in connexion with reconstruction work amounted to 
$123,162-89. The total of the accumulated sinking funds towards 
redemption of the funded debt was $195,803-79. 


Assets and Liabilities. 


The assets which consist chiefly of investments, advances, 
building and company loans, and cash in hand amounted at 31st 
March, 1932, to a total of $884,777:58. The main liabilities 
were :— 

Savings Bank depositors $198,758-80; Bills Payable $75,000 
and Surplus, and Reserve Funds, with balances amounting to 
$128,754-64 and $113,036-21 respectively, in aid of the general 
revenue. There is a Fire Insurance Fund with a balance of 
$57,994 -58 to provide against loss of Government buildings by fire ; 
also a Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund and a Public Officers’ 
Guarantee Fund with balances of $24,271-87 and $8,260-73 
respectively. The difference is made up of sundry deposits, etc. 


Taxation. 
The main heads of taxation are :— 


. Customs Import and Export Duties. 

. Excise Duty. 

. Land Tax. 

. Income-tax. 

. Licences, Banks and Fire Insurance Companies. 
Fines of Courts. 

. Estate Duty. 

. Fees of Courts and Stamp Duties. 

. Warehouse Rents. 


The Customs Import Duties are principally on the ad valorem 
basis with specific duties on wines, spirits, and tobacco. The 
general rate at ad valorem is 10 per cent. and 20 per cent. under the 
British preferential and general tariffs respectively. From 22nd 
December, 1931, a surtax of 25 per cent. was imposed on almost all 
the ad valorem duties except articles of food, and certain increases 
were made on some of the specific duties. A package tax at the 
rate of 5 cents per package was also introduced with effect from 
lst January, 1932. 

Export Duties are collected on mahogany and cedar logs (but not 
on sawn timber), chicle, including re-exports, and liquors re- 
exported. 

An Excise Duty at the rate of $3-00 per proof gallon is imposed 
on rum manufactured in the Colony and entered for home con- 
sumption. 


CONIBP AP wre 
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Land Taz at the rate of 2 cents an acre is paid on all lands other 
than land in a town. Lands served by the Stann Creek Railway 
pay an additional tax of 8 cents earmarked for improvements and 
road construction ; but refunds are made on improved land. 


The Income-tax rate is low, the percentage of tax on charge- 
able incomes up to $60,000 being 9-59 per cent. only. 


Fines of Courts are casual ; and Estate Duty is fixed at a very low 
rate as the aggregate annual yield will show. 


The principal Stamp Duties are 2 cents on cheques, receipts, and 
bills of exchange, and 5 cents per $100 on promissory notes. On 
transfers of property the rate is 20 cents per $100. 


Warehouse Rents are charged on merchandise which is deposited 
in bond principally for re-export. 
The following table shows the yield of each head during the last 
five years :— 
1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Customs, Import and Export 645,131 626,895 641,844 711,745 646,785 
Duties. 


Excise Duty wae ane + 99,117 90,321 79,821 84,561 60,873 
Land Tax ... Fa San «. 42,714 47,603 46,610 45,973 36,807 
Income-tax ase ae +» 48,483 42,978 36,162 37,133 29,259 


Licences, Banks and Fire In- 1,584 1,488 1,605 1,669 1,413 
surance Cos. : 


Fines of Courts... eee -» 6,204 4,939 4,954 6,349 5,014 

Estate Duty _ 1,717 2,109 944 1,429 

Fees of Courts and | Stamp Duties 21,095 19,554 21,561 19,272 12,121 

Warehouse Rents 22,829 25,996 28,019 25,155 19,040 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





The effects of the world-wide economic depression were keenly 
felt in the Colony in 1931. There was no market for the Colony’s 
staple products, mahogany and chicle, and the unemployment 
situation became severe. To accentuate the already difficult 
position, the Colony suffered the most awful calamity in its history : 
on 10th September a hurricane and tidal wave—the first in 144 
years—struck Belize and its environs leaving in its wake, death, 
destruction, and privation. The actual number of lives lost will 
never be known because, to protect the health of the survivors, 
great funeral pyres had to be raised in certain areas where the 
death-roll was heaviest, and the task of removing the dead from the 
labyrinth of destruction was rendered almost impossible. The 
deaths are estimated to have been over a thousand, and the injured 
nearly as many. Damage to property is estimated at nearly half 
the total value of property in the town, aggregating in value to 
well over one million dollars. The Government radio station was 
put out of action, also the station of the Pan American Airways. 
The following day, however, the latter station was got into working 
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order and news of the disaster communicated to the outside world. 
As a result, United States naval airplanes, with medical personnel 
and supplies, and United States warships, arrived the next day 
The assistance rendered in furnishing supplies, caring for the injured, 
and burying the dead was extremely welcome. Assistance in the 
form of further medical personnel and supplies, by airplane and 
otherwise, was rendered by the United Fruit Company and the 
Governments of Mexico and Guatemala. 


H.M.S. Danae arrived from Barbados via Jamaica on the 16th 
and brought additional supplies of food and water. The officers and 
men rendered valuable assistance in clearing the town and in pre- 
serving order. 


A loan of £325,000 has since been obtained under the Imperial 
Tanganyika and British Honduras Loans Act, 1932, from the Local 
Loans Fund for the reconstruction of public and private property, 
the development of agricultural settlement, and other purposes, 
and, with the establishment of a Loan Board, funds are being 
placed at the disposal of property owners qn a mortgage basis. As 
the currency of British Honduras is based on the gold standard, 
the depreciation of sterling will, of course, reduce the total sum 
available for expenditure in the Colony. 


Relief, in cash and kind, has been received from all quarters, and 
it would be impossible to enumerate the details herein, but the 
Colony is grateful for the manifestations of sympathy and the 
assistance rendered, not only by the British Treasury, but also by 
the Government of the United States, the British West Indian 
Colonies, and other parts of the Empire, and by individuals and 
companies all over the world. 

The motto on the Arms of the Colony is ‘‘ sub wmbra floreo,” and 
the population of the Colony is showing itself worthy of its motto 
by its spirit in rising triumphant over its disasters. 


H. G. PILLING, 
12th December, 1932. Colonial Secretary. 
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APPENDIX. 


Bibliography. 
Publications relating to British Honduras :— 


“ British Honduras. An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Colony from 
its Settlement, 1670.” By Archibald Robertson Gibbs. London, Sampson Low 
& Co., 1883. 


“ The Colony of British Honduras, its Resources and Prospects.” By D. Morris, 
M.A., F.LS., F.G.8. London, 1883. 


“ Reports on the Forests of British Honduras, with Suggestions for a far-reaching 
Forest Policy.” By C. Hummel. London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1921. 


“Report on the Economic and Natural Features of British Honduras in relation 
to Agriculture, with Proposals for Development.”” By W. R. Dunlop. London, 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1921. 


“The Handbook of British Honduras.” By M. S. Metzgen and H. E. C. Cain. 
London, The West India Committee, 1925. (Out of print.) 


“Mystery Cities” and ‘‘ Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes.” Both by Thomas 
Gann, J.P., F.R.GS., F.R.A.L, M.R.C.S. London, Duckworth, 1925 and 1926 
respectively. 

Report on the Investigations at Lubaantum, British Honduras. By the British 
Museum. See Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, London. Volume LVI, 
1926; Volume LIX, p. 439; Volume LX, p. 477. 


“Brief Sketch of British Honduras.” By Sir John Burdon, K.B.E., C.M.G., 
Governor of the Colony. London, The West India Committee, 1928. Belize, 
The Colonial Secretary, price 25 cents. 


““Ethnology of the Mayas of Southern and Central British Honduras.” By 
Eric Thompson, Chicago, Field Museum of Natural History, 1980. (Field Museum 
Publication No. 274, Anthropological Series, Vol. XVII, No. 2.) : 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board: and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 


Report on-Development of Agriculture in the Bahamas. (E.M.B. 40.) 


A Preliminary Report on an investigation into the Control of 


Transport and Storage of Bananas with special reference to Chilling. 
Wool Quality: A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 


Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 


Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 


Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 


Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 


Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 


All Prices are net. Those in parentheses include Postage. 





OBTAINABLE FROM THE SALE OFFICES OF 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
AT THE ADDRESSES SHOWN ON THE Front Cover oF THIS REPORT, 
OR THROUGH ANY BooKSELLER. 


EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 


March, 1982. Cmd. 4121. Od. (10d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1930. (E.M.B. 38.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Changes in the Demand for Butter. (E.M.B. 39.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 


Is. (1s. 2d.), 


West Indian Insect Pesta. (E.M.B. 42.) 1a. (18. 5d.) 
Recent Advances in Pasture Management. (E.M.B. 43.) le. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Research. (E.M.B. 44.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 


(E.M.B. 45.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. “Qs. (28. 2d.). 


£1 1s, (£1 1s. 94.). 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (18. 2d.). 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Qe. 6d. (23. 11d.). 


Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s, (18. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 


Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1931, to May, 1932. (E.M.B. 53.) 1a, (1s. 3d.). 


(E.M.B, 54.) Is, (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 


Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (2s. 6d.), 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 


Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 

annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


ted between the 4th and 


The Colony comprises 92 islands situa , 
a being 


10th parallels of South latitude, their aggregate are 
estimated at 156 square miles. s 

Mahe is the central and largest of the islands, lying upon @ 
submerged bank. It is the seat of Government and contains 
21,712 of the population out of a total of 27,444. It has only one 
harbour, upon which is situated the town of Victoria where approx!- 
mately one-third of the inhabitants of the island live, the remainder 
living in hamlets or on estates. . 

The area of the island is 51 square miles. It is of rugged granite 
formation, rising steeply from the sea to a central dividing range 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in altitude. 
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The islands of Madagascar and Mauritius and the African coast 
(Mombasa) are approximately 1,000 miles distant in each case. 


* The other principal islands on the bank, also mostly of granite 
formation, are :—Praslin (9,700 acres); Silhouette (4,900 acres) ; 
La Digue (2,500 acres) ; Curieuse (900 acres) ; Felicite (800 acres) ; 
North Island (525 acres); Ste. Anne (500 acres) ; Frigate (500 acres) ; 
Denis (340 acres); Cerf (290 acres); and Bird or Sea Cow Island 
(160 acres). 


The outlying islands are of coral formation. They extend to the 
10th degree of South latitude, the farthest away and the most 
interesting, Aldabra, being 650 miles distant from Mahe. The 
names of all the islands are given on the sketch map at the end of 
this Report. 


Climate. 


The climate is pleasant on the whole and is quite healthy, there 
being no malaria, but it lacks bracing qualities. For the six 
months from about May in each year, the south-east trade wind 
is constant. This corresponds to the winter season elsewhere 
in southern latitudes. For the rest of the time, the north-west 
monsoon blows, but with less force, and for a part of this time 
the weather becomes uncomfortably warm. The maximum shade 
temperature rarely exceeds 86°F. but seldom falls below 74°. 
Variations in temperature are more noticeable than would be the 
case outside of the tropics. With the completion of motor roads 
now under construction it will be possible for many residents 
in the town to live at a higher and cooler altitude in the hot months. 

The rainfall is heaviest between the months of November and 
April, but it is not confined to that season. It varies from 
70 inches to 135 inches in a year, the average being 90 inches. 
The southern islands of the Colony are only just out of the range 
of the cyclone belt, within which Mauritius falls. 


History. 

The islands are believed to have been discovered by a Portuguese 
named Pedro. Mascaregnas, 1505, but the discovery was not 
apparently followed by any attempt at colonization. ° 

Previous to the French occupation they were the resort of pirates 
who infested the Indian Ocean, some of whose names are borne by 
descendants in Mahe at the present time. 

Under the Government at Mauritius of Labourdonnais, whose 
name the islands originally bore, their position was first defined in 
1743, and M. Picault, who took possession in the name of the King 


-of France, called the principal island Mabe after Mahe de 


Labourdonnais. Later on the group was renamed.the Seychelles 
Islands, in honour of the Vicomte Moreau des Sechelles, who was 
Controller-General of Finance under Louis XV from 1754 to 1756. 
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During the war of the French Revolution Mahe was extremely 
useful to French ships as a place of refuge and refitment, but on 
17th May, 1794, it was captured by Captain Newcome, of H.M.S. 
Orpheus. 

The last French Governor, M. de Quincy, who was born at Paris 
in November, 1748, became- (after the departure of Lieutenant 
Sullivan, R.N., who had been placed in charge) the first Agent 
Civil under the British Government. M. de Quincy’s reign as 
French Governor lasted 20 years. He remained for 18 years in the 
service of the British Government, and died on 10th July, 1827. 

The capitulation was renewed in 1806, but it was not until the 
capture of Mauritius in 1810 that Seychelles was formally taken 
possession of by the appointment of an Agent, and incorporated as 
a dependency of that Colony. A board of Civil Commissioners was 
appointed in 1872, when the finances of the Seychelles were 
separated from those of Mauritius. 

In 1897, the Administrator was given full powers as Governor, 
and Seychelles was practically separated from Mauritius. The 
separation was completely carried out in 1903, when Seychelles was, 
by Order in Council, constituted a separate Colony under its own 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 

During the French occupation, settlers, mostly from Mauritius, 
were placed on Mahe and the descendants of these form the majority 
‘of the European and mixed element, whose language is French. 
Slaves were also brought in from Mauritius and this class, after the 
British occupation, was greatly augmented by the fact of the 
Seychelles being chosen as a refuge for African slaves freed from 
time to time on the high seas by the Navy. In the conditions 
existing in Central Africa until late in the last century, it was not 
practicable to return these people to their homes. Their descendants 
to-day form the large majority of the population of the Colony. 
These have retained the cheerful, carefree characteristics of their 
forbears, but they have lost all tribal tradition and language and 
now speak a patois of French, locally known as Creole. All profess 
Christianity, most being of the Roman Catholic Faith, and they all 
bear French names, presumably given to their fathers on baptism. 
They are a simple and law-abiding people, keep themselves and their 
children surprisingly clean, but, as a class, they are very im- 
provident. 

CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 

The Government organization is of the usual ‘“ Crown Colony ” 
:type. The Secretary of State for the Colonies is the responsible 
Home Authority. 

A Governor and Commander-in-Chief exercises jurisdiction under 
the Common Law (the Code Napoleon),.relative Imperial Orders in 
Council, and local Ordinances enacted by a Legislative Council 
consisting of the Governor, as President, three senior Departmental 
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Heads and three unofficial residents appointed by the King on the 
nomination of the Governor, in the case of each of the latter, for a 
period of three years at a time. An Executive Council is composed. 
of the Governor and the three Official Members of the Legislative 
Council and one Unofficial Member. In the absence of the Governor, 
the Chief Justice acts as Administrator of the Colony. 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


The population of the Colony consists of the descendants of the 
early French settlers and of the African slaves, with an intermediate 
Creole class. A few persons of United Kingdom birth are employed 
in the service of the Government and of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, and a very small number are otherwise employed. 


A census was taken on 26th April, 1931, shewing a total popula- 
tion at that date of 27,444 (13,289 males and 14,155 females), with 
a distribution as follows :— 


Mahe ... en «21,712 
Ne eighbouring islands 1 vs 4,240 
Outlying islands... wi ony 1,492 


The following are the more important vital statisticg for the 
year :— 


Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
1931 of 1930 of 

population. population. 
Births as .. 829 29 83 790 27-99 
Deaths age sie «. 376 13-53 395 13-99 
Marriages... 194 6-98 208 7-37 
Infantile Mortality (deaths 

under one year) . é 68 82 -03* 68 86 -08* 

Emigration ... as .. 895 14-21 389 13-79 
Immigration sen «- 502 18-06 623 22-08 


* Rate per 1,000 births. 


The census of 1931 was the fifth taken in the Colony. The 
following figures of population shew the rates of increase per decennial 
period :— 

1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
16,440 19,237 22,691 24,523 27,444 


These figures may be taken to indicate increases by birth, since 
neither immigration nor emigration is on a large scale and, roughly, 
the numbers balance each other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 


The health of the population generally is sound. Nevertheless, 
the Colony is not immune from many ailments and the treatment of 
disease and the steps taken to conserve the health of the people 
must be referred to. Fortunately the anopheles mosquito has never 
been introduced, or, if so, has never obtained a hold, so that malarial 
fever, which is prevalent in most other places in the tropics, is un- 
known here. Occasional outbreaks occur of jaundice, whooping- 
cough, influenza, dengue fever, and chicken-pox. Except for an 
outbreak of bacillary dysentry confined to a particular district on 
the main island, there was no epidemic during the year under 
review, nor, in most years, do any of the above diseases occur to 
an alarming extent. Ankylostomiasis (hookworm) iscommon. For 
the treatment of this disease provision exists, and observance of 
hygienic principles is important, especially with respect to the pro- 
vision and inspection of latrines. Neglect of proper precautions 
is dealt with by prosecution before the Courts. 

The Medical Department is well staffed, organized, and equipped 
to deal with the medical needs of the people. A large hospital, 
well situated in the town of Victoria, affords accommodation not 
only to the sick poor, its primary purpose, but also to those who 
can afford to pay at first, second, or third class rates, all of which 
are very moderate. The staff, under the Chief Medical Officer, 
consists of a Resident Surgeon, who is also in charge of an X-ray 
and Electric Department, a Surgeon Dentist, four Nursing Sisters 
(of the Order of St. Joseph de Cluny), one Head Midwife and Matron 
of the Maternity Section, and seven Probationary Nurses undergoing 
training. A cottage hospital has also been provided to serve the 
needs of the people of Praslin and La Digue islands, with an Assistant 
Medical Officer in charge and a trained nurse. A third Medical 
Officer is in charge of the district of Anse Royale on the main island. 
Periodical medical inspections are made of the outlying islands in 
the interests of those employed there. 

During the year, 907 cases were treated in the Seychelles 
Government Hospital. 

The school children are given simple lessons in hygiene and it is 
hoped later on to supplement the ordinary teaching by the exhibi- 
tion of films. : 

Leprosy is on the increase ; its incidence is confined mainly to 
the African labourers. A new leper settlement has been estab- 
lished on an island of 54 acres in extent and most of the lepers 
have been removed from a smaller island inadequate for its purpose. 
Forty-four lepers are isolated in the settlements and 48 others 
are under supervision. Treatment, especially in the earlier stages, 
is giving encouraging results. Visits of relatives are allowed under 
the conditions necessary. Most of the lepers have small gardens 
of their own and they keep pets, such as rabbits, pigeons, etc. 
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An asylum at Anse Royale exists for the reception and treatment 
.of lunatics. There has been a slight decrease of late years in the 
number of these ; at present there are 20 inmates. 


Tuberculosis is also on the increase to some extent. A modern 
tubercular ward, situated in the hospital grounds, was completed 
during the year for the isolation of patients. 


The outlying islands contain no permanent residents. Most of 
them are planted with coco-nuts for which labour is engaged from 
the island of Mahe, all together absorbing about 1,500 men, women, 
and children. Conditions are good and there is little sickness. 
Some outbreaks of beri-beri have occurred in the past and another 
deficiency disease, known locally as “ Decoque,” is met with. The 
Government hopes when conditions permit to obtain the services 
of a research medical officer for investigation of the cause of the 
latter disease. 


The Medical Department absorbs a considerable proportion of the 
revenue of the Colony, but it is money well spent. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOUSING. 


The wage-earning population on estates are accommodated in 
small thatched huts made of leaves from the coco-nut tree. A fee 
is paid by the manager to erect the huts and when the labourer 
leaves the estate the huts remain the property of the employer. 
All materials are supplied by the estate. Many of the labourers do 
not reside on estates and, apart from the few who own a plot of 
ground, these rent a plot for one rupee (ls. 6d.) a month to erect a 
hut which, generally, is made of leaves. The more saving among 
them build wooden houses, roofed with galvanized iron and having 
two rooms and sometimes a verandah. Those renting a room in a 
house in the town generally pay from Rs.2 to Rs.3 per month. 
Sanitary Inspectors carry out a house-to-house inspection of all 
premises to enforce sanitary laws. There is no shortage of dwellings 
nor any congestion. There are no building societies. 

The accommodation for labourers in the outlying islands consists 
of small thatched huts with walls covered with coco-nut leaves, the 
ground forming the floor. Certain huts are single, whilst others 
accommodate two to three families. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRODUCTION. 

The chief exports of the Colony are the products of the coco-nut. 
The net export values of these products for 1931 were as follows :— 
Coco-nut oil (3,550 litres) ee ... Rs.880 

Copra (4,874 tons) ins eae ... Rs.665,854 
17904 A3 
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Cinnamon, a jungle tree, is still exploited for its essential oil, which 
in spite of the fluctuation of price, remains the export product, 
second in importance, with an output of 54,795 litres, exported 
mainly to the United States of America, representing a value of 
Rs.256,372. Cinnamon bark exports amounted to 34} tons, of a 
value of Rs.3,041. 3,915 litres of patchouli oil, valued at Rs.35,828, 
were also exported. Basilic oil (Ocimum basilicum) was also distilled 
on a small scale, yielding 12 litres with an export value of Rs.1,200. 
Mention should also be made of the vanilla industry, which, 
although gradually dying out, produced 980 kilos for exportation, 
representing a value of Rs.2,894. The Colony is adapted for 
the development of fisheries, which is now proceeding. One million 
pounds of fresh fish, representing Rs.400,000, are captured per 
annum for local consumption. 2,511 kilos of turtle strips worth 
Rs.2,389, 4,186 kilos of calipee worth Rs.6,521, and 1,433 kilos of 
shark fins worth Rs.2,031, were exported in 1931. The other 
fishery products are tortoise-shell, 1,008 kilos valued at Rs.19,775, 
and tripangs, 7,673 kilos valued at Rs.5,272. 95,750 kilos of birds’ 
eggs yolk and albumen liquid worth Rs.30,501 were also produced. 


Phosphatic guano was exported to the United Kingdom, Ceylon, 
Kenya, Mauritius, and New Zealand to the amount of 4,730 tons 
valued at Rs.63,350. 


No geological survey has been made of the Colony, which isof 
granite formation with occasional dykes of basalt and intrusions 
of dolerite. Unproductive lands covering about one-third of the 
acreage of the Colony comprise outcrops of granite following erosion 
and coral reefs still in their position of growth. Other productive 
but uncultivated lands (13,597 acres) are being set out in coco-nuts 
and timber trees. Land under forest stretching over 2,500 
acres, one-fifth of which is under commercial timber, produced 
48,000 c.ft., at a local market value of Rs.20,000. Crops of tobacco, 
coffee, sugar-cane, maize, vegetables, and manioc, which, together 
with breadfruit and banana, are all consumed locally, are grown 
in areas totalling 508 acres. 


The number of pigs in the Colony is 7,500. Other live stock 
comprise : horses, 100; asses, 100; mules, 9; cattle, 4,000 ; and goats 
300. The yield of animal produce during the year under review 
was as follows :— 


Farm 
Produce. Quantity. —_ value. 
Ib. Bs. 

Butter... Nee “ee 1,200 2,400 
Cheese... ae Bis 600 900 
Meat... «70,000 28,000 
Hides (mostly from uate, 3,500 2,000 
Pork ose ear 36,000 12,960 


Turtle meat Seg ... 45,000 14,850 
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Every Seychellois is an agriculturist or a fisherman or both, 
Estates are run either by the owners themselves or leased to 
individuals on short terms. 


Farm labourers under 15 years numbered w. 1,374 
of 15 years and over numbered... 6,141 


” 2” 


Fishermen numbered Fey ee Bs .. 1,100 


There are no exploitable minerals in the Colony (except guano) 
and no manufactures. Baskets, straw hats, mats, etc., are produced 
but only in a very small way. All production is in the hands of 
individuals or small companies. 


There is little cultivation beyond some manioc, pumpkins, etc., 
for their own use, by persons of non-European descent. These make 
no effort to save any part of their wages and so with few exceptions 
own no land. Those of mixed blood do not differ in enterprise 
from the pure-blooded descendants of the early settlers. 


CHAPTER VII. 


COMMERCE. 
Imports and Exports. 


The foreign trade of the Colony during the year 1931 amounted to 
Rs.2,172,671, being a decrease of Rs.1,507,373 as compared with 
the previous year. 


The total imports amounted to Rs.1,069,858, a decrease of 
Rs.561,119 as compared with the previous year. 


The total exports amounted to Rs.1,102,713, a decrease of 
Rs.946,254 compared with the year 1930. 


The following statement shows the value of imports into and 
exports from the Colony during the year 1931 :— 


Rs. 
Trade imports ... tee wt oe aes .. 1,038,526 
Government imports ... . ... ne ee as 31,432 
1,069,958 
Domestic exports and re-exports ate ee «1,107,733 


Excess of exports and re-exports over imports .» Rs. 37,775 
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The following table shows the balance of trade as represented 


by the excess in the value of exports over that of imports during 
the quinquennial period 1927-1931 :— 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Year. Exports. Imports. 
Rs. Bs. 
2,155,461 1,829,710 
2,434,330 1,744,719 
2,143,743 1,813,283 
aes 2,048,967 1,631,077 
ae 1,102,713 1,069,958 


Excess of 
Exports over 
Imports. 
Bs. 
325,751 
689,611 
330,460 
417,890 

32,755 


The distribution of trade among the countries principally 
interested is indicated in the following table :— 


Countries. Exports. 

: Rs. 
United Kingdom ... 519,210 
India wae Ma 93,214 
France ‘ 48,097 


United States of America 255,803 


Imports. 
Rs. 
326,107 
373,247 
85,080 

1,218 


The value of copra exported to the principal countries in 1930 
and 1931 was as follows :— 





1930 
Rs. 

United. nee ..- 200,200 
India nc tas 78,630 
South Africa -.. 536,770 
Germany ... ox 40,900 
Norway es .» 264,550 
France es oats 85,080 
Mauritius... no 3,320 

Rs.1,209,456 





451,251 
93,214 
23,250 
82,725 

3,375 
12,039 





Rs.665,854 





The value of essential oils exported to the principal countries 
for the same periods was : 





1930. 
Rs. 
United Kingdom 18,203 
United States of America 328,522 
France... a, 5,611 
Germany .. ‘ rs — 
French Possessions eae 1,005 
Rs.353,341 





1931. 
Rs. 
18,585 
255,363 
11,064 
8,288 





Rs.293,300 
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The value of guano exported for thé same periods was :— 








1930. 1931. 

Rs. Rs. 
United Kingdom. we 18,000 
Ceylon Be Be ee .. 40,000 13,200 
Kenya 8 one A es 5,665 4,900 
Mauritius ... ees ote «.. 30,498 9,250 
New Zealand Se oe ..- 165,000 18,000 

French Possessions ae .. 14,900 _— 

Belgium... oe, po ... 120,000 —_ 
Total a Rs.376,063 Rs.63,350 








The value of piece-goods imported from the principal countries 
was as follows :— 


United Hong 
Kingdom. India. Japan. France. Kong. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Bs. 
1930 ... 24,932 70,978 64,049 1,612 —_ 161,571 
1931 ... 16,293 42,600 33,921 63 3,837 96,714 


The supply of cotton piece-goods in yards for the last five years 
is as follows :— 
United Kingdom. India. Japan. France. 


Yards. Yards. Yards. Yards. 
1927 See 64,772 620,418 159,220 3,719 
1928 ed 38,810 §21,935 137,350 1,949 
1929 eee 89,066 456,254 202,233 3,100 
1930 ie 57,587 297,718 396,485 1,389 
1931 eee 55,997 173,727 209,807 160 


General Course of Prices. 


Both the prices of imported and exported articles have fallen. 

Copra which was Rs.145 the ton in January fell to Rs.100 in 
June, to rise to Rs.180 in December. Essential oil (cinnamon) 
fell from Rs.5.75 a litre to Rs.3. Caret (tortoise-shell) was sold 
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throughout the year at Rs.16 a kilo, Essential oil distillation has 
made great strides of recent. years, but is now seriously affected 
by other competing products, as is the case also with copra, 
the principal industry. Approximately one-third of the imports 
into the Colony came from the United Kingdom (Rs.326,107). 
India supplied 2,438% tons of rice (Rs.233,881). The general fall in 
prices is a reflection of the world-wide trade depression. 


CHAPTER VITI. 
WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


All the unskilled work on estates is performed by native labourers. 
‘The supply of labour is adequate. Natives and their families who 
reside on estates are given a small allotment of land for themselves 
and are usually allowed to keep such small stock as pigs, goats, etc. 


Labour contracts are generally verbal, but the labourer goes on 
‘working from month to month for as long as he and his employer 
are mutually satisfied. The rates of wages are fair, taking into 
consideration the cost of living, the average being Rs.8 per 
month—equal to 100 Ib. of rice, the staple foodstuff. Women and 
children (about 2,000) are employed for picking cinnamon leaves 
for distillation; they earn Rs.4 per month for a ton of leaves 
delivered at the distillery, representing some five hours’ work 
per day. As this is task work, extra hours mean extra pay. On the 
whole the labour situation normally is not unsatisfactory and the 
relations between employers and employed are excellent. For the 
male labourers also the majority of estates provide task work of 
half a day, or more for those desirous of earning more. The em- 
ployment of labour on the outlying islands is governed by law. 
Written contracts are entered into for periods of six months at a 
time. The minimum scale of wages per month is :—men, Rs.4; 
women, and males under 15, Rs.2. In addition they are entitled to 
trations on a scale laid down by regulation. The life on these islands 
is liked by the labourers. They manage to save money which, in 
the case of most of them, on their return to Mahe, very soon dis- 
appears amongst relations, friends, and the sharks of a seaport 
town. 


Cost of Living of Officials. 
(Family of 2 adults and 2 children.) 
The rent of houses is Rs.40 to Rs.60 per month, depending on the 
size, locality, and grounds. The cost of servants is as follows :— 
cooks Rs.20 to Rs.30, house boys Rs.15 to Rs.20, maid servants 


Rs.6 to Rs.8, washerwomen Rs.12 to Rs.15, gardeners Rs.16 to 
Rs.20. The average cost of living (per month) is as follows :— 
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Rs. 

Rent... — ic soe Me 2h a 45 
Food... ees oe cae os me .- 150 
Cook... ay ae 255 mee See One 20 
Boy aie ae a a ae a oy 15 
Washerwoman ... a BET th. rer Sed 12 
Servant ... re Ey Se eee Lhe vad 6 
Gardener oe bee Bis #4 oe oe 16 
Fuel ts na tek See tos ae ae 8 
Lighting we yee sae oes 20 
School books and fees .. ‘ 1 eee ii 20 
Medical and dental attendance nee hy a 15 
Tobacco .. A ne = ea 10 
Social life ae aes ie ne om eA 25 
Charities... rr be eee ae Se ae 5 
Taxes... aes vy we ae Ros 20 
Church (seats) . a nee oie ee eee 5 
Insurance ¢ aC ves sus 50 
Bedding and household. utensils, ete. He si 10 
Clothing, boots, etc. ... es we ae 10 
Rs.462 


No assistance towards the cost of passages for leave is granted by 
the Government. 


Average Rate of Wages for Labour. 
Per day of Per task or job of 


Per annum. 8 hours. 5 to 6 hours. 

Agricultural :— Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Overseers .. 500—720 — ay 

Gardeners .. 144-192 _— 1-00 per day. 

Labourers es 96—120 1-00 1-50 per night. 
Domestic Service :— 

Predial ... © .... 120—180 —_ ae 

Domestic ... 120—300 — = 
Trade and Manufacture :— 

Carpenters ..  240—480 I—1-50 _ 

Masons ... ...  240—480 1—1-50 — 


Blacksmiths ... 300—720 —_ — 


Women labourers are paid approximately half the pay of men. 


Labourers in Government employ receive from Rs.8 to Rs.10 per 
month. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education is entirely in the hands of the Church of England and 
Roman Catholic Missions and is not compulsory. There are 26 
primary schools at which free elementary education is given. Of 
these 19 are Roman Catholic schools with 2,182 pupils (965 boys 
and 1,217 girls); the average attendance in 1931 was 1,672-5 or 
76-6 per cent. ; the remaining 7 schools are Church of England schools 
with 409 pupils (219 boys and 190 girls); the average attendance 
was 320-5 or 78-3 percent. The churches receive an annual Govern- 
ment grant of Rs.22,214. The schools are required to conform to a 
programme of studies approved by the Governing Body of Educa- 
tion. Periodical inspections are made by a Government Inspector. 
A Marist Brothers College, known as the St. Louis College, gives 
both primary and secondary education up to the standard required 
for the University of London Matriculation Examination. The 
number of pupils in 1931 was 201. St. Joseph’s Convent School 
affords education to 100 girls up to the School Certificate Examina- 
tion of Cambridge University. At both institutions, moderate fees 
are charged which do not, however, cover expenses. 


A scholarship of the annual value, free of income-tax, either of 
Rs.1,200 (approximately £90) tenable for 5 years or of Rs.1,500 
(approximately £110) tenable for 4 years, together with a free 
passage to England and back on completion of studies, is awarded 
every second year to a scholar, under the age of 19, to enable him 
to pursue his studies in any part of the British Empire outside 
Seychelles. The scholarship is awarded on the results of the London 
Matriculation Examination to the candidate who has passed in the 
first division and is recommended for the scholarship by the 
examiners. 


There is no public system of accident, sickness or old age insur- 
ance. Pauper relief is afforded by the Government in the form of 
small monthly allowances such as the necessities of each case 
require and by the reception in an Institute, known as the Fiennes 
Institute, of those unable to care for themselves. The total cost to 
the Government for poor relief during the year under review was 
Rs.19,600. 


A benevolent society, known as “ La Ligue de Secours,’ 
ported by private donations, also gives some assistance. 


The St. Louis College has a good brass band. 
Music is taught at St. Joseph’s Convent School. 


sup- 


Association football is played all the year round, and cricket is 
played every Saturday afternoon by two local teams. 


Tennis is also a popular game. 
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An occasional cinema exhibition is given but, owing to various 
causes, new films are difficult to get. 


A Philharmonic Society and an amateur Dramatic Society exist. 
Dances and concerts are given by these. 


The visit of a warship generally twice a year from the East Indies 
Station is an event always looked forward to. 


CHAPTER X. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Until recently, the transport of produce was by sea, as it still is 
to some extent. This was a considerable handicap to planters 
affected, who might, at certain seasons of the year, have to wait two 
or three months for a safe passage. Motor roads have been and are 
continuing to be constructed, much to the satisfaction of outside 
planters. It is hoped, within the next two years, to complete the 
roads of the main island and of Praslin and La Digue. The smaller 
islands are owned or leased by individual planters who make their 
own arrangements in this regard. A grant is being given from the 
Colonial Development Fund of £7,500 for the construction of roads, 
on the £1 for £1 principle. 


There are no railways and no telephones. Small sailing coasters 
provide transport for the adjacent islands and larger sailing ships, 
of which there are 8, ply to the outlying islands. A large Govern- 
ment motor-launch, the Alouette, serves as a bi-weekly ferry for 
passengers from Mahe to Praslin and La Digue. 


A wireless station is attached to the Postal Department. Its 
range is approximately 400 miles and it has been found useful for 
communication with visiting ships. An ancillary station is being 
established on the island of Praslin. 


Mail and Postal Service. 


The revenue of the Postal Department amounted to Rs.20,637 -33 
and the expenditure to Rs.22,831-00. The mail service during the 
year was good and mails were despatched on 37 occasions. The 
British India Company’s steamers call on their voyage from Bombay 
to Mombasa once every four weeks and on their return journey 
once every eight weeks. Mails are also despatched by various cargo 
steamers which call at irregular intervals. Parcels from Europe are 
received via Bombay, but parcels from Seychelles are despatched 
via Bombay or Mombasa. 


Cable Services. 


The Eastern and South African Telegraph Company maintains a 
station at Victoria and gives a very satisfactory service. Seychelles 
is an important cable junction, there being cables to Zanzibar, 
Mauritius, Aden and Colombo. 
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CHAPTER XI. : 


BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Banking. 


There are no banks in the Colony with the exception of a 
Government Savings Bank. The amount on deposit at the Treasury 
Savings Bank at the end of the year was Is.203,752, an increase 
of Rs.4,219 on the previous year. In order to facilitate trade, 
the Treasury purchases and sells Drafts and undertakes the collection 
of documentary Bills, etc., for London and foreign banks. The 
proceeds are remitted through the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
in London. 

Currency. 

The monetary unit in Seychelles is the Indian silver rupee of 
100 cents. The following fractions of the rupee are in circulation :— 
silver 50-cent pieces and 25-cent pieces. Mauritius currency notes 
of Rs.50, Rs.10, and Rs.5, and silver coins of 20 and 10 cents, 
and bronze coins of 5, 2, and 1 cent are also in circulation. Mauritius 
notes are being withdrawn from circulation and replaced by currency 
notes issued by the Government of Seychelles which are of the 
following values :—Rs.50, Rs.10, Rs.5, Re.1, and one-half rupee. 
The Seychelles currency notes in circulation on 31st December, 1931, 
amounted to Rs.232,567 secured by investments and cash in hand 
in terms of law. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system is in general use but there are some old French 
measures which are also used, such as :— 

(1) D’aune, a measure for retailing cloth, etc. of 
46-9 inches = 1-20 metres. 

(2) L’arpent = 5,048 square yards or 0-42 hectare, for 
measuring land. 

(3) La gaulette, employed on estates as a measure of task 
work in the fields = 10 French feet. 

(4) Le tiergon, a small barrel, a measure of capacity generally 
imported from Mauritius, containing rum, about 190 litres. 

(5) Le velt, a measure of capacity for coco-nut oil = 7-57 litres. 

(6) The cord, used for stacking firewood, 4 ft. x 4 ft. x 8 ft. 
= 128 French cubic feet. 


CHAPTER XII. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


The public works are under the control of a Superintendent of 
Public Works and Surveys, assisted by a small staff. This officer 
is also Chairman of the Victoria Town Board. The night-soil service 
of the town and the scavengering work are done by contract. The 
construction of motor roads was the principal work undertaken 
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during the year. Most of the work has been done by contract at 
a very reasonable rate and to the satisfaction of the Government 
and the Road Advisory Board, which consists of three private 
residents nominated by the Governor. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


System of Law.—The law in civil matters is contained in the 
French Civil Code, Code of Commerce, and Code of Civil Procedure 
as they existed in 1810 and as amended by local Ordinances. 

The Penal Code is mainly based on the French Penal Code but 
with considerable importations from English law and the Indian 
Penal Code. 

Courts——The Supreme Court of Seychelles has full jurisdiction in 
all civil and criminal matters save capital offences. 

The Court of Assize has jurisdiction to try capital offences. 

Both Courts are presided over by the Chief Justice. In the 
Court of Assize he is assisted by eight Assessors. 

The Police Magistrate holds his Court in Victoria. He exercises 
a limited jurisdiction over minor offences. The maximum punish- 
ment he can inflict is a fine of Rs.250 and imprisonment for two 
months. 

A Justice of the Peace is appointed for the district of South Mahe 
and another for the islands of Praslin and La Digue. They exercise 
a limited jurisdiction and the maximum puuishment is a fine of 
Rs.100 and one month’s imprisonment. 

When occasion offers, the outlying islands are visited by an 
official appointed as Magistrate with the general powers of a Justice 
of the Peace. 

An appeal lies from the inferior courts to the Supreme Court. 


Police. 
The establishment of the Police Force consisted in 1931 of :— 
1 Inspector, 1 Sub-Inspector, 3 Sergeants, 10 Corporals, 78 Constables. 
There are 11 Police Stations in Mahe, 3 in Praslin, and 1 at La 
Digue. 
Criminal Statistics for 1931.— 
Total Numbers. 


Proceeded 
against. Convicted. Fined. Imprisoned. 
Supreme Court Be 146 92 40 35 
Summary Courts ... 1,352 1,154 1,116 17 


Thirteen male juveniles under the age of 16 were sentenced to 
corporal punishment and 10 persons were bound over. No corporal 
punishment can be inflicted on persons over 16 years of age. 
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Punishments.—Fines can be paid by instalments and time given 
for paying them. Time to pay is always given to first offenders. 

It is not possible to maintain a reformatory for juvenile offenders. 
They are only sent to prison in exceptional cases. There is no 
developed probation system, but suitable cases are bound over 
for three years to be of good behaviour and to come up for 
judgment if called on. 

Prisons. 

The prison is situated in the town of Victoria: Its accommoda- 
tion is ample. The sexes are separated. 

Male prisoners are employed on making coco-nut fibre, stone- 
breaking, and on extra-mural work in maintaining Government 
properties, etc. ; 

Female prisoners are employed on laundry and sewing work. 

The health of the prisoners is excellent. 

In 1931, the daily average number in prison amounted to 31-4 
men and 3-1 women. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 


Social Legislation—The population is almost entirely agri- 
cultural and there is no factory or workmen’s compensation 
legislation. Employers must provide medical and hospital treat- 
ment for workmen living on their property. 

The Poor Relief Ordinance (No. 29 of 1919) provides for the 
provision of out-relief and also for the management of the Fiennes 
Institute, the Public Assistance Institute for the aged and infirm. 


Ordinances passed in 1931.— 
1. Supplementary Appropriation Ordinance, 1931. 
2. Ordinance to amend the Law upon Incomes. 
Alteration of termination of year for assessment of income 
for tax purposes. 
3. To further extend the jurisdiction of the Justices of the. 
Peace. 
Empowers Justices of the Peace to try :— 
. When value of articles which are the 
uiacee subject of the prosecutions does not 
amount to more than Rs.10. 
Assaulting Public Functionary and Resisting Arrest. 
4. To Control Communications with Leper Asylums. 
5. To provide means for the prevention of malaria within the 
Colony. 
6. To amend the Seychelles Scholarship Ordinance, 1927. 
7. To enable the Governor to appoint Commissioners to enquire 
into and report on matters referred to them by the Governor 
in Executive Council. 
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8. To amend the Motor Ordinance, 1929 :— 
Prescribing the registration of Motor Vehicles in accord- 
ance with Regulations. 
9. To amend the Barristers and Attorneys Ordinance, 1923 :— 
Enabling a Law Agent admitted to practice in Scotland 
to practise in the Colony. 
10. To amend the Control of Communications with Leper 
Asylums Ordinance, 1931 :— 
Substitution for the words “any island or the sea surround- 
ing it or any place” in Ordinance No. 4 of 1931 of a 
more precise definition. 
11. To amend the Savings Bank Ordinance, 1902 :— 
Providing withdrawals from the Bank by cheques to third- 
parties, etc. 
12. To regulate and impose a tax on land planted in sugar- 
cane :— 


Limiting the area of sugar-cane plantations to 800 square 
feet, necessary corollary of Ordinance No. 13 of 1931. 
(In abeyance). 


13. To prohibit the manufacture and sale of the drink called 
“Bacca’’. (In abeyance). 


14. Appropriation Ordinance, 1932. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue for the year amounted to Rs.692,412, being a deficit 
on the estimate of Rs.5,114. The expenditure amounted to 
Rs.753,911, showing an excess of Rs.96,176 on the estimate. In 
addition, a sum of Rs.60,440 was expended on capital services 
from surplus funds. 

The following statement shows the revenue for each of the last 
five years :— 


Rs. 
1927... ee ..» 736,885 
1928 ... a8 « 751,633 
1929... 0... 762,061 
1930... 0... 754,178 


1931 ... Pot -- 692,412 
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The following statement shows the expenditure for each of 
the last five years :— 


From Surplus 
Ordinary. Funds. 
Rs. Rs. 
1927 ... ses .-. 663,266 — 
1928 ... aes ss» 731,672 = 
1929... 3... 715,640 51,549 
1930 ... 0... 709,845 128,722 
1931 .. 753,911 60,440 


Customs brought in the greater part of the revenue, ie., 
Rs.227,909. 

The following table shows the proportion of receipts over a 
period of five years :— 


Other 
Customs. Taxes. Sources. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1927 iss ... 339,324 197,764 199,797 736,885 
1928 Hie «. 825,704 188,757 237,169 751,633 
1929 aes .-- 387,228 203,842 170,991 762,061 
1930 one ... 356,792 196,749 200,632 754,173 


1931 227,909 174,069 290,434 692,412 


Public Debt. 
The Colony has no Public Debt. 


Assets and Liabilities. 

The excess of assets over liabilities on Ist January, 1931, was 
Rs.494,607. On 31st December, 1931, the amount had decreased 
to Rs.372,669 owing to expenditure on capital services, such as 
roads, and to the deficit in the budget for the year. 


; Taxation. 

No change was made in the method of raising revenue, or alteration 
in the rate of taxation during the year. The following are the main 
heads of taxation :— 

Customs Tariff—The ad valorem duty is 15 per cent. 

A specific duty on food-stuffs, spirits, kerosene, paraffin, crude 
oil, petrol, benzine, and other motor spirits. A Poor Tax of 1 cent. 
of a rupee per degree of alcohol is levied on spirits. The above 
tariff, excepting wines, paraffin, kerosene, petrol and other motor 
spirits, is subject to a surtax of 10 per cent. 

Export Duty.—A duty of Re.1-00 per ton of guano, mangrove 
bark and prepared fertilizers; Re.1-00 per hectolitre of whale 
oil; Rs.2-00 per ton of cinnamon bark. 

Details of Stamp Duties, Court Fees, etc., are set out in detail 
in the Blue Book for the year. 
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A Rural House Tax of } per cent. is imposed with certain 
exceptions on the value of every rural house, exclusive of the value 
of the land on which such house is erected, provided that the 
minimum tax on any rural house shall be fifty cents of a rupee 
whenever the value of such house is less than one hundred rupees. 
There is also a Town Property Tax of § per cent. on the value of 
all{immovable property situated within the limits of the town 
of Victoria. 


Income-Tax.—This is payable at the following rates :— 
When income is less than Rs.1,000 the rate shall be 
1 per cent. on the amount subject to a minimum tax of Rs.2. 
When income amounts to Rs.1,000 or more :— 
2 per cent. on the Ist Rs,1,000 or part thereof. 
24 


” », 2nd Rs.1,000 ” ” 
3 = » 8rd Rs.1,000 3 a 
r) ae » 4th Rs.1,000 _,, ¥ 
4 x » 5th Rs.1,000 ,, a 
aye es » 6th Rs.1,000  ,, ‘a 
5 59 » excess over Rs.6,000 up to Rs.15,000. 
5 ” » 5 _Rs.15,000 ,, Rs.20,000. 
6 a ss 5 », Bs.20,000. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GENERAL. 


The trade depression continues though there has been a small rise 
in the price of copra, the main product of the Colony. In the case 
of most planters, their estates are mortgaged and, owing to the fall 
in the'prices of their products, they are experiencing difficulties in 
meeting their obligations. Labourers’ wages have been reduced but, 
on the whole, for those willing to work employment has been avail- 
able and planters generally have allowed and encouraged them to 
grow crops themselves, such as sweet potatoes, manioc, etc., which, 
together with rice (imported) and fish, which are very abundant, 
form their staple diet. The trade figures given above indicate to 
what extent the trade of the Colony has suffered. A beneficial effect 
of the depression has been to impress on the planters the necessity of 
better and more intensive cultivation, to which many are now 
applying themselves in so far as their circumstances permit. Early in 
the year the Secretary of State for the Colonies sent Mr. F. A. Stock- 
dale, C.M.G., C.B.E., Agricultural Adviser to the Colonial Office, to 
advise planters in the Colony. His visit had a heartening effect and 
certain recommendations made by him for further expert advice and 
assistance have been approved by the Secretary of State and are 
being carried out. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1930. (E.M.B. 38.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Changes in the Demand for Butter. (E.M.B. 39.) 1s. (1s. Id.). 
Report on Development of Agriculture in the Bahamas. (E.M.B. 40.) 
1s. (1s. 2d.). 
A Preliminary Report on an investigation into the Control of 
West Indian Insect Pests. (E.M.B. 42.) 1s, (1s. 5d.). 
Recent Advances in Pasture Management. (E.M.B. 43.) ls. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Research. (E.M.B. 44.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Transport and Storage of Bananas with special reference to Chilling. ‘ 
(E.M.B.45.) 1s. (18. 2d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28. 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
£1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and = ~ 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Is, (1s. 2d.). 


‘ Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture: 


(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s, 6d. (25. 11d.). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail, Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (1s. 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) Is. (1s. 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) ls. (1s. 
Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (Is. 3d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1931, to May, 1932. (E.M.B. 53.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
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REPORT ON THE STATE OF TRENGGANU 
FOR THE YEAR 1931 (PART) 


NOTE 


The last Report was for the year A.H. 1849 and covered the 
period 28th May, 1980 to 17th May, 1931. It was however decided 
in 1931 to adopt the Western Calendar for official use in Trengganu 


in all financial matters; and Reports will henceforward follow that 
Calendar. 


This Report deals, unless otherwise stated, with that part of 
1931 not covered by the A.H. 1849 Report, i.e., the period 18th May 
to 31st December, 1931. This period is referred to hereafter in this 
Report as “1931 (part)”. 


As the figures in this report are for a period of rather less than 
eight months, the usual comparisons with the corresponding figures 
given in previous Reports have been omitted. Appendix A however 
contains the figures for A.H. 1849 and if those are reduced by 1/3, 
a rough comparison can be made with the figures given in Chapter I 
to XI of this Report. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


A.—GEOGRAPHICAL 


Trengganu is a Malay State on the East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula lying between the parallels of 4° and 5°55” North latitude 
and the meridians of 102°20” and 108°80” East longitude. It is 
bounded by Kelantan on the North and North-west, by Pahang on 
the South and South-west, and by the China Sea on the East. Its 
inland boundaries follow the watersheds of its biggest rivers—the 
Besut, Trengganu, Dungun and Kemaman. The area of the State 
is computed to be about 5,000 square miles. The length of the State 
is about 150 miles and its greatest breadth is about 55 miles. The 
Western and inland half of Trengganu is mountainous and almost 
uninhabited. The population is concentrated on the rivers and along 
the coast-line. The highest peak is Gunong Batil (4,985 feet). 


2. Rivers.—The country is divided into sixteen river basins, all 
flowing into the China Sea. The Trengganu and Kemaman rivers can 
be entered at favourable stages of the tide by the coasting steamers. 
The other rivers, though some of them are of considerable size, are 
open to small craft only on account of the sand bar. 


8. Islands—The Perhentian, Redang, Kapas and Tenggul 
Islands belong to the State. Perhentian and Redang have always 
been considered to offer good harbourage in all weather prior to an 
accident to Sea Belle II in Muharram 1349 when she ran on an un- 
charted reef near the Perhentian Islands. Kapas offers very safe 
anchorage in the North-east monsoon. 


4, Minerals.—Trengganu is possibly rich in minerals, though its 
wealth has not been definitely established in respect of tin. The latter 
seems to be mostly found in the Southern half of the State. Wolfram, 
graphite, haematite, magnetite and monazite have also been found. 


B.—HISTORICAL 


5. The early history of Trengganu is obscure. A Chinese Bud- 
dhist monk and traveller, Chao Ju Kua, mentions it among places 
subject to the old Kingdom of Palembang. The “Nagarakretagama” 
speaks of both Trengganu and Dungun as tributary to Majapahit. 
The “Hikayat Hang Tuah” tells how Hang Jebat and Hang Kasturi 
slew a Trengganu prince, Megat Panji Alam, on the steps of the 
palace of the Ruler of Pahang. 


6. In 1923 a remarkable Malay inscription, dated 702 A.H. 
(1803 A.D.) was deciphered in Trengganu. The stone bearing it was 
found at Kuala Brang, a place 20 miles up stream from Kuala Treng- 
ganu. The language of the inscription is Malay with an admixture 
of Sanskrit and Arabic, and the script Arabic, a combination for 
which there is no parallel before the year 1468 A.D. The subject of 
the inscription is the Islamic law of sexual offences. It is far the 
earliest known record of Islam as a State religion in the Malay Penin- 
sula, and it suggests the existence of 2 Muhammadan Kingdom in 
the upper Trengganu river a hundred years before the recorded date 
of the Islamic conversion of Malacca 
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7. Recent History—The Ruling House is descended from the 
BENDAHARA ABDUL HamIp of Johore, father of the non-royal BENDA- 
HARA ABDUL JALIL, who became Sultan ABDUL JALIL SHAH of Johore 
in 1701. The present Ruler, Sultan SULAIMAN BADARU’L-’ALAM 
SHAH, K.C.M.G., is twelfth of the line. Pressure from the Siamese 
was felt early in the 18th century, and Sultan MANsuR (1780-1792) 
began to send an annual tribute of Bunga Mas to the King of Siam. 
Later this was sent triennially till in 1909 by treaty, Siam transferred 
her suzerainty to Great Britain. A British Agent with Consular 
powers was appointed. The Treaty was amended in 1919, and the 
Agent was replaced by a British Adviser, whose advice must be asked 
and acted upon in all matters affecting the general administration of 
the country and all questions other than those touching the Muham- 
madan religion. 


C.—CLIMATE 


8. The North-east Monsoon, lasting from November to March, 
makes a distinct meteorological change in respect of temperature, 
wind and rainfall. The rainfall chart shows a sharp rise in Novem- 
ber and an abrupt fall early in the year. The highest recorded annual 
rainfall on the coast is 165.5 inches: the average is about 120 inches. 


The heat is tempered in the coastal regions by land and sea 
breezes, and the climate is pleasant and healthy. 
D.—POPULATION 


9. The population at the 1931 Census was 179,789: 92,354 males 
and 87,485 females. The division by race was:— 


Malays ara uh .. 164,564 
Chinese an He at 18,254 
Indians oa se ae 1,371 
Europeans re ee “2 35 
Eurasians es ae ne 15 
Other nationalities ae ae 550 


E.—GOVERNMENT 


10. The State is governed by His Highness the Sultan in con- 
sultation with his State Council. The State Council consists of 16 
members all of whom either hold some Government post or are pen- 
sioners of Government. There is no unofficial representation. 


11. As regards local Government, Town Boards are appointed 
for the principal centres of population and these Boards, on which 
there is unofficial representation, function in Beeundatce with the 
Municipal Enactment No. 5/1341. 


The above notes are reproduced from the report for A.H. 1349. 


REPORT ON THE STATE OF TRENGGANU 
FOR THE YEAR 1931 (PART) 





I.—Financial 
A.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The revenue collected during 1931 er amounted to $676,338 
against an Estimate of approximately $844,480 


2. The Expenditure was $845,556 eee an Estimate of 
approximately $1,103,762. 


8. Details of the revenue collected during 1931 (part) are as 
follows :— 


Heading 1931 (part) 
$ 
1. Farms se Ae .. 11,717 
2. Marine ee xe .. 12,558 
8. Chandu and Liquors... -. 109,807 
4. Customs a a -. 404,935 
5. Land oa ae ae 50,229 
6. Municipal .. a .. 29,725 
7. Police ate oe -. 13,118 
8. Courts on .. 12,769 
9. Posts and Telegraphs as .. 14,802 
10. Miscellaneous es .. 14,850 
11. Land Sales .. ee ta 1,828 


B.—LOAN ACCOUNT 


The expenditure on Loan Account during 1931 (part) was 
$130,206. Details of this expenditure are given below :— 


Estimate Expenditure 


(approx.) 
$ $ 

Loan No. III ($1,500,000) 
Personal Emoluments 40,140 15,382 
Kelantan Road (Kuala Trengganu Division) 134,700 90,770 
Kelantan Road (Besut Division) ae 20,000 11,078 
Bukit Payong—K. Brang Path ae 10,000 8,814 
Survey of the road from Kemaman to Kuan- 

tan via Jabor .. 6,771 6,076 
Survey of the road Bukit Ji ong—Batu Rakit 1,600 _ 
Metalling of roads in Besut .. ‘ 10,000 8,086 





Total .. 228,211 130,206. 
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II.—Police and Crime 


Mr. E. Bagot officiated as Commissioner of Police and TENGKU 
MOHAMED as Assistant Commissioner. 


The approved establishment at the beginning of 1931 (part) was 
314 and the actual strength on 31st December, 1931 was 285. The 
number of men enrolled and re-enrolled in 1931 (part) was 16. 


Discipline—The number of offences recorded as having been 
committed by the rank and file was 222. Of this number 2 were 
offences against the law of the State and were tried by the Court, the 
balance of 220 being disciplinary offences which were dealt with by 
the Commissioner. Fourteen men were dismissed. 


Training.—The curriculum of school training at the Central Sta- 
tion and the Depot was continued throughout the year. 


Musketry.—During 1931 (part) 20 recruits fired the Recruits 
Musketry Course with the following results :— 


First Class shots... ne -. nil. 
Second Class shots .. x Prone | 
Third Class shots 

Unclassified 


Twenty-one officers, N.C.Os. and detectives fired the Revolver 
Course with the following results :— 


First Class shots 
Second Class shots 
Third Class shots 
Unclassified Sia ee ie 8 


Arms.—During the year all rifles at Head Quarters were stripped 
and browned. 


Works and Buildings.—At the close of the year there were 37 
Police Stations classified as follows:— 


5 District Headquarters Stations, 
4 Sub-District Stations, 

25 Minor Stations, 
3 Police Posts. 


Revenue and Expenditwre.—The Revenue collected in 1931 (part) 
was $13,071, and consisted mainly of fees for licensing of motor vehi- 
cles and passes for slaughtering animals. Two hundred and thirty- 
four motor vehicles were licensed. The expenditure for 1931 (part) 
was $90,739, against an estimate of approximately $84,028. 
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Crime.—The total number of reports during 1931 (part) was 
3,517. The following serious offences were reported :— 


1981 (part) 
1. Murder and Homicide ae ae 4 
2.. Gang Robbery a sy, 
8. Robbery 6 ae be 3 
4. House-breaking a .. 44 
5. Voluntarily causing grievous hurt a 8 
6. Thefts (over $100) Pa to ae 2 
7. Causing death by rash act .. ay 1 
8. Counterfeit notes 4 we 
9. Mischief by fire ey ee 1 
83 
III.—Legislation 


The only Enactment passed during 1931 (part) was the Land 
Enactment, 1844, Amendment Enactment No. 1 of 1350. 


One Regulation (Peraturan) and 19 Proclamations (Ishtihar) 
were issued. 


The theoretical classification of Peraturan and Ishtihar, though 
not always observed hitherto, is as follows :— 


A peraturan is a rule made under the sanction of some Enact- 
ment; 


An ishtihar is an Order in Council which covers matters of tem- 
porary importance or provides temporary sanction pending the draft- 
ing and passing of permanent legislation. 

2. Courts.—A Statement of the work performed by the Courts 
during 1931 (part) is given in Appendix B. 
IV.—Public Works 
The expenditure during 1931 (part) was as follows:— 


$ 
Revenue Account 105,868 
Loan Account 130,206 


236,074 
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The provision in the estimates for 12 months was: 






$ 
Revenue Account oe .. 244,881 
Loan Account .. ee .+ 217,070 
461,951 


The total expenditure was accordingly about $72,000 less tha 
the estimate for the period in question. 


Road Maintenance.—At the close of the year there were 1 
miles 53 chains of road in use. Of this length 32 miles 79 chains wert 
lightly metalled (13 miles 15 chains having been treated with a bitt- 
minous coating), 36 miles 78 chains were gravelled, and 75 miles 5 
chains were of earth formation. The gravelled and earth formation 
have to be closed to traffic at various times depending on weather 
conditions during the North East monsoon. The cost of maintenant 
for 1931 (part) was $41,020 equivalent to $430 a mile per annum. 


Thirty-six miles 37 chains of paths in Kemaman and Kuala 
Trengganu districts were maintained at a cost of $3,150 or at the 
rate of $130 a mile per annum. 


Buildings.—The total number of Government Buildings at the 
close of the year was 303, of which 5 were new buildings comple 
during the year. Fourteen old temporary attap buildings were either 
demolished or sold. 


The expenditure on maintenance and repairs amounted to 
$6,312.48 during this period of 8 months, which represents ‘89 pé 
cent of the cost of the buildings over a period of 12 months. The 
total cost of Government Buildings was $1,070,142. 


School.—The Public Works Department School which was closed 
at the end of 1349 was not re-opened on account of financial string 
ency. 


Electric.—The small electric light plants at the Istana Maziah 
and the Hospital were maintained. The Public Works Department 
Ice Plant which was closed in 1849 on the opening of a private ice 
making factory in the town of Kuala Trengganu was not put into 
operation during the period under review. 


Road Construction.—The trunk road to the Kelantan boundary, 
a distance of 65 miles 60 chains, together with branches to Kampong 
Raja (Besut), a section towards Batu Rakit, and quarry roads, was 
completed as an earth formation in September, 1931, the total mileage 
being 79 miles 65 chains. His Highness the Sultan inspected the 
work and visited Kampong Raja in that month. Shortly after that, 
the North East monsoon season having set in, the road was clos 
to the public with a view to consolidation during the wet months. 
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This work was initiated in 1845 (1926) and took 414 years to 
complete. The unusually severe monsoon conditions which obtained 
in November and December of 1931 did some damage to sections in 
and about the neighbourhood of Kampong Buloh, but these were re- 
paired before the fine weather set in. 


The cost of construction of the 79 miles 65 chains of the Kelantan 
road was $1,578,183 or roughly $19,700 a mile. 


The road to Kuala Brang which was begun in 1347 (1928) was 
completed in June, 1931, when it was inspected by His Highness the 
Sultan. The distance from Kuala Trengganu to Kuala Brang is 
2234, miles. The new work constructed during the period 1928-1931 
was 1634, miles. A section of 6 miles between Kuala Trengganu and 
Bukit Payong was completed before 1928. The total cost of the 1634 
miles was $95,382 or an average of $5,600 a mile. 


No additions or alterations to roads in Kemaman District were 
made. The earth formation is being gravelled departmentally from 
maintenance as far as the small provision available will allow, and 
the gravelling has been extended to the Japanese mine at Machang 
Sa-tahun. The permanent bridge proposed for the Sungei Tebak 
crossing has not been constructed, but a very light temporary bridge 
has been erected which serves the immediate needs of the public. 


Since construction has been finished, all foreign labour has been 
dispensed with, and maintenance gangs, in the work shops and on the 
road sections, consist of local Malays. There are no contractors 
in the State and all work is carried out departmentally. 


Surveys.—A branch from the trunk road has been constructed 
for a distance of 314 miles towards Batu Rakit, and a road trace for 
the remaining distance of 5 miles 18 chains through easy country 
was surveyed. Plans and sections have been completed and when 
funds are available, it will be possible to complete an extension which 
will serve a considerable area of cultivated land and give an outlet to 
the village of Batu Rakit which has a large fishing trade. 


The trace for another road, connecting Kemaman with Kuantan, 
has also been completed with plans and sections. The trace runs 
up the Jabor Valley and will open up good country, but sections will 
require some very heavy earthwork. The length is 29 miles 40 chains. 


Stafi—On the completion of the loan programmes, and in con- 
sequence of the financial stringency which obtained during the year, 
considerable reductions of staff were made. Mr. G. T. F. WHITE, 
Executive Engineer, Kuala Trengganu, and Mr. P. McNEs, Assistant 
Engineer, were not replaced when they went on leave, and the 
European staff of the Department now consists only of Mr. P. Trump, 
State Engineer, and Mr. G, O. Dorrity acting as Assistant Engineer 
at Kemaman. 
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V.—Land and Surveys 


1. Revenue—The revenue for 1931 (part) amounted to 
$52,057 made up as follows :— 


$ oC. 
Land rents, town and agricultural land 22,524 00 
Land rents, mining land 7,441 00 
Permits, Forest Produce 6,132 00 
Licences to sell Forest produce 642 00 
Prospecting Licences .. _ 
Temporary occupation licence 5,815 00 
Notice fees 242 00 
Registration fees 1,442 00 
Sale of plans 7 00 
Surveys fees 5,297 00 
Miscellaneous 1,230 00 
Total .. 50,772 00 
Less revenue debit 543 00 
Total annual revenue 50,229 00 
Sale of town and agricultural land se 983 00 
Sale of mining land .. a is 845 00 
Total annual revenue and land sales .. $52,057 00 





at Although these figures are for rather less than 2/3 of the year 
it is evident that there has been a serious drop in land revenue. Con- 
siderable leniency was shown in the measures taken for recovery of 
arrears and permission was given for payment of rent by instalments, 
though little use was made of it. It is possible that the actual ability 
of small holders to pay their dues has been underestimated. 


2. Alienation.—The prevailing depression affected the demand 
for land and only 316 applications were received, of which 89 covering 
an area of 260 acres were approved. 


The total area of land which has been brought on to the rent 
rolls as a result of alienation and settlement is 175,412 acres. 


3. Agriculture—It is estimated that the area cultivated with 
padi in 1931 (part) was about 50,000 acres, with an average yield o 
170 gantangs to the acre, and though the accuracy of these figures 
cannot be guaranteed, it is probably safe to say that there has been 
sabes aes in the total area cultivated as compared with the previous 
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It cannot yet be said that chedongan (wet padi) has proved itself 
to give a better yield locally than other forms of cultivation, as will 
be seen from the appended summary for Kuala Trengganu and Besut. 














Chedongan Other forms 
acres gantangs Gia Tinta 
Kuala Trengganu .. 21,215 4,056,400 8,299 2,101,285 
Besut an 7,307 831,551 1,453 147,309 
28,522 4,887,951 9,752 2,248,594 
Average fe 172 230 


On the other hand an attempt made to develop wet padi cultiva- 
tion at Chukai (Kemaman) has been so successful that the area under 
cultivation was increased in 1931 (part) and further applications 
have been received for land for the 1932 planting. 


There is a refreshing candour in the report received from one 
District officer who partly attributes the non-cultivation of 1,200 acres 
of padi land in his district to the fact that the owners were pre- 
occupied with their spinning tops! 


4. Mining.—Interest in tin mining was influenced by the low 
price of the metal and the operation of the Tin Restriction Enactment. 
No prospecting licences were applied for. Four Mining Certificates 
and seven Mining Leases were cancelled. 


Iron.—From June to October the export of iron ore from the 
Japanese mines at Machang Sa-tahun, Kemaman and Bukit Besi, 
Dungun considerably exceeded that for the corresponding period in 
1930. Export was stopped as usual during the N.E. monsoon season 
when it is impossible to tranship the ore from lighters to sea-going 
steamers. ; 


5. Forests—The possibility of exploiting the jelutong (india 
rubber) ‘areas in the districts of Kemaman, Paka and Dungun was 
investigated and a scheme drawn up for granting tapping licences in 
these areas. Inquiries were received as to working of Keruing (dip- 
terocarpus cornutus), damar (resin) and taban (gutta percha) areas. 


The Chinese saw-mill in Kemaman continued operations 
throughout the period under review, though exports were restricted 
during the N.E. monsoon season. 


6. Staff.—Mr. E. E. F. PRETTY acted as Commissioner of Lands 
and Mines until 15th July when he was relieved by Mr. J. R. NEAVE. 
Mr. R. P. CLEGG acted as Collector of Land Revenue, Kuala Trengganu 
until August 5th and Mr. R. E. TURNBULL succeeded him on October 
10th. Mr. J. R. NEAVE was Collector of Land Revenue, Kemaman 
until 11th July and Mr. A. L. BIRSE was Collector there from 20th 
July until the end of the year. Mr. A. J. GRACIE was Collector of 
Land Revenue, Besut throughout the year 1931 (part). 
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B—SURVEYS 


Field Work.—The Superintendent of Surveys gives the following 
statements of field work completed during 1931 (part) :— 


THEODOLITE SURVEY 














* Average strength 
Actual field cost | Lots Acres Chains employed 
$7,968 | 192 3,497 15,814 5.1 














In addition 3,317 chains of 1st class Traverses were run at a cost 
of $1,709 and 2,040 chains of 2nd class Traverses for the control of 
demarcation at a cost of $918. 














DEMARCATION 
: Average strength 
Actual cost | Lots | Acres | Chains employed 
$10,295 5,654 8,901 62,012 10 














This gives an average cost of $1.82 for demarcating a lot of 1.58 
acres. 

In addition to the above figures, fieldbooks containing details of 
1,676 lots, 4,457 acres, demarcated by Settlement Officers were re- 
ceived from Land Offices giving a total number of lots 7,880 demar- 
cated during 1931 (part). 

Office Work.—The Office work is shown in the following State- 
ments :— 


(a) THEODOLITE SURVEYS oF LOTS 





No. of lots in 





No. of lots No. of lots No. of lots i. 
Cost computed plan drawn | Titles prepared ane Chee iene 
$2,193 | 241 89 135 | 07 











(b) DEMARCATION 









Lots arranged into groups, Lots for which 










Cost Pacey sunprints prepared and sent to | settlement has been 
PP Land office for settlement prepared 
$3,773 *7,330 9,205 1,628 














* This number includes 1676 lots demarcated by Settlement Officers. 
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(c) RECORDS AND OTHER WORK 


Computations were completed for six control traverses for which 
plans have been prepared. 


ae Standard or permanent Compilation Sheets were pre- 
pared. 


a Sunprints and tracings of 18 sheets were forwarded to the Land 
ices. 


a The present position of demarcation in the State is estimated as 
‘ollows :— 























Estimated number Awaitin, Under With Land 
of oceupied ‘deca ks ae n| action in Office for Settled Total 
holdings ne, office Settlement 
107,000 35,670 18,947 28,286 23,938 71,171 





Staff—Capt. C. T. M. HUSBAND, Superintendent Survey Depart- 
ment, F.M.S. and S.S. was in charge of the Department assisted by 
pet Peas Assistant Superintendent, Survey Department, F.M.S. 
and S.S. 


VI.—Trade and Economics 


FOR THE WHOLE YEAR 1931 


The total trade of the State for the year 1931 was $6,718,876 
as against $10,027,252 in 1930, a decrease of $3,308,376. The excess 
of the value of exports over imports was $661,064. 


Details are given in Appendix C. 


_ _ The total value of imports was $3,028,906 as against $4,799,763 
in 1980. Comparative figures for 1930 and 1931 are given below 


in respect of the more important articles imported from all 
countries :— 


Articles Value 
SF 
1980 1931 
$ $ 
Rice .. ae .. 1,897,651 951,524 
Sugar me os 216,215 127,108 
Tinned Milk 113,593 76,901 


Tobacco, Cigarettes and Cigars 393,497 289,084 


Cotton Stuffs oes A 470,179 278,892 
Petroleum ae ace 299,228 178,210 
Silk and Silk Fabrics 8 50,308 22,678 
Liquors ae a 58,200 35,770 
Motor Cars es Me 48,268 16,627 


Machinery ae 3 17,302 36,273 


Io 


The total value of exports was $3,689,970 as against $5,227,489 
in 1930. The principal exports from Trengganu to all countries 
were as follows :— 


Articles Value 
—__ 
1980 1931 
$ $ 
Copra .. ac ao 213,034 182,608 
Dried Fish ave .. 1,829,201 779,994 
Tin-ore es te 906,923 472,191 
Wolfram a Bice 14,013 7,808 
Hematite fs ae 374,920 870,995 
Manganese oe ae, 165,568 10,784 
Para Rubber re ane 933,464 415,667 
Gambier : oe hy 52,979 42,895 
Areca-nuts ide eS 195,455 207,982 
Pure Silk Sarongs is 51,193 24,887 
Half Silk Sarongs a 10,089 2,292 
VII.—Education 


There were at the end of 1931 one English school and twenty 
Malay schools in the State, with 26 teachers, of whom 14 are pupils 
a ne Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong Malim, and 36 assistant 
eachers. 


The number of Government schools with figures showing the total 


Een and average attendance during 1931 (part) is given 
elow :— 


————— oo 

















No. of Average Percentage of 

schools Enrolment attendance Attendances 
English Schools... 1 104 98 4 
Malay Schools... 20 2,212 1,745 79 





ease cost of the Education Department for 1931 (part) was 


In 10 of the 20 Malay schools religious instruction is given in 
the afternoon, while in Kuala Trengganu there is also a class held 
in the afternoons for instruction in Arabic. 


Three Trengganu boys were maintained at the Malay College, 
Kuala Kangsar and four at King Edward VII School, Taiping. Six 
students were maintained at the Sultan Idris Training College for 
Teachers at Tanjong Malim. Unfortunately it is probable that, in 
view of the finances of the State, the number receiving special training 
in this way must be considerably reduced for the next few years. 


2. Boy Scouts.—There is one troop of Boy Scouts for the State 
under a District Commissioner who is assisted by an Assistant 
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District Commissioner, a District Scout Master and various Scout 
Masters. One section of the troop, about 30 strong, is at Kemaman 
but the activities of the Troop are mostly confined to Kuala Trengganu 
where there are some 90 scouts recruited from the English school and 
the Malay schools. Out of this number 21 have been formed into 
a band. The Scouts include Cubs aged 10 years and upwards but 
only Scout instruction is given. 


8. Chinese Education.—There are three Chinese schools in the 
State, at Kuala Trengganu, Kemaman and Dungun. They are 
managed by Committees and are supported entirely by ‘voluntary 
subscriptions. The curriculum includes instruction in Mandarin 
Chinese and a certain amount of English. The numbers of the 
teaching staff and pupils in each school are follows:— 











| Teachers | Pupils 
2a | Men | Women | Boys Girls 
1. Wee Sin School, = 
K. Trengganu ase on 6 ave 116 28 
2. Hwa Keow School, Kemaman ... 4 tes 100 
3. Kong Hwa School, Dungun nee 1 vs 40 





VIII.—Public Health 
es The Medical Service for the State of Trengganu consists 
(a) KUALA TRENGGANU— 
(1) Central administration with central drug and 
equipment store. 
(2) State Hospital containing— 
4 Wards of 20 beds for males. 
1 Ward of 20 beds for females. 
1 Maternity ward of 8 beds of which 2 are 
reserved for 2nd class patients. 
1 Leper ward of 8 beds. 
2 Temporary wards of 20 beds each for males. 
Laboratory. 
Operation theatre. 
Dispensary. 
(3) Town Dispensary. 
(4) Infant Welfare and Ante-natal Clinic. 
(5) Gaol hospital, with one ward of 8 beds. 
(b) KEMAMAN— 
Dispensary. 
(c) DuNcuN— ; 
” Dispensary. 





(d) KuaLa. BRANG— 
Dispensary. 

(e) BEsuT— 
Dispensary. 

2. Three Travelling Dressers attend to Districts not mentioned 
above, with Kuala Trengganu, Setiu and Kemasek as respective 
centres of operation. 

Four Government Vaccinators, one for each of the main divisions 
of the State, officiate also as Travelling Dressers. 

8. Medical arrangements on Mines and Estates comprise the 
following :— 

(a) Iron mines at Bukit Besi—One fully equipped hospital for 
labourers consisting of a 30-bed ward, operation room, 
Dispensary, Laboratory, anti-malaria room, Office, 
Store, etc. 

There is also a small hospital for the Japanese staff 
consisting of 5 single (or double) bedded wards. 

(b) Kretay Plantations.—A hospital consisting of one 40-bed 
ward, one small room for females, Dispensary, Store, 
Office with small Laboratory, etc. 

(c) Dispensaries and First aid stations exist on the following 
mines :— 

Freda Tin Mines, 

Bundi Tin Mines, 

Sungei Ayam Mines, 

Kajang and Machang Sa-tahun. 

4, State Hospital Statistics—The number of admissions to 
hospital during 1931 was 1949 compared with 1990 in 1930. 

One hundred and fifty one surgical operations were performed, 
including 21 major operations. 

ae Hospital Statistics—There were 88 admissions with 
1 death 
Statistics of total patients treated at all Government Dispensaries 
and at the Hospital—The total number of patients treated during 
1931 was 53,489 compared with 57,926 in 1930. 


The prevailing diseases were :— 


1930 1931 
Yaws .. 8,886 2,601 .. 
Diseases of Digestive System .. 10,857 10,632 Be 
Diseases of Skin , 6,888 6,268 
Diseases due to Intestinal Parasites 2,894 3,539 
Fever unspecified 4 «. 2,799 862 
Malaria 6 5 .. 5,775 5,408 
Influenza. 1,621 1,820 
Diseases of the Respiratory System 1,437 1,357 
915 1,181 
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5. Maternity Work— 


(a) Kuala Trengganu hospital—There were 26 labours 
conducted at the hospital compared with 42 for 1930. 


(b) Districts—There were 180 ‘labours conducted in the 
Districts by the Midwife (officiating as Maternity 
nurse) compared with 71 for 1930. 


6. Ante-natal and Infant Welfare Clinic.—The Clinic is situated 
in the town of Kuala Trengganu. The work at the Clinic can be 
judged by the following returns for the year under review :— 


Ante-natal.—Eighty-six women came for ante-natal examination. 


Infant Welfare.—Seventy-four infants under 12 months were 
under observation during the year. Careful records were kept of 
these infants. 


Eight hundred and eighty-eight children between the ages of 1 
and 12 years were treated. 


i Nine hundred and seventy adult women were treated at the 
clinic. 


In addition 487 school children were treated. 


7. Financial— 


Income 1931 (part) 
$ 
Revenue from sale of medicines and 
hospital fees es es 710 - 
Expenditure 
Personal Emoluments .. mae 27,473 
Annually Recurrent... $e 21,474 


Special Expenditure 





Total .. $48,947 





8. Staff—Dr. N. H. HARRISON officiated as Chief Medical 
Officer until 20th October, 1931. He was succeeded by Dr. 
J. PORTELLY as from 19th November, 1931. 


The subordinate staff. consists of 19 Dressers, 2 Midwives, 
1 Steward, 1 assistant Store-keeper, 3 Clerks, :4 Vaccinators and 1 
Sanitary Inspector. 
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IX.—Posts and Telegraphs 


The following is a statement of the postal business done during 
1931 (part) :— 
Letters (including registered articles) 


papers and. parcels received 178,409 

Letters (including registered articles) 
papers and parcels despatched 111,141 
Number of telegrams forwarded an 12,698 
Do. do. received ue 13,382 
Value of Money Orders issued ve $67,869 
Do. do. paid oe $17,653 
Value of Insured articles received nn $16,228 
Do. do. despatched .. $47,465 


. The revenue amounted to $14,802 and expenditure to $17,638. 


X.—Prisons 


The records for the admission and discharge of prisoners during 
1931 (part) are as follows :— 




















Sentenced In gaol 

— Entered | Released to Escaped | Died | at end 
death 1931 

Males 154 140 92 
Females wee oo 8 6 2 
Total ase 162 146 oon eae oy: 94 





Seven thousand and twenty-one days of intra-mural labour were 
performed and four thousand seven hundred and four of extra-mural 
labour. 

The revenue derived from the work done inside the Gaol was 
$556. The industries carried on in the Gaol consist mainly in cutting 
firewood, which is sold to the public at a small profit, and in 
manufacturing various kinds of basket work. The bulk of the work 
done outside the Gaol is of an unskilled nature for various 
Government Departments. 


XI.—General 


His Excellency the High Commissioner visited the State in 
September. 

His Highness the Sultan, who enjoyed good health throughout 
the year, paid official visits to Besut, Kuala Brang (headquarters of 
the Ulu Trengganu district) and Dungun, where he inspected the 
iron mine of the Nippon Mining Company. 
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The birthdays of His Majesty the King and of His Highness 
the Sultan were duly celebrated. 


A son was born to His Highness the Sultan on 14th September. 


The Officer-in-Charge of Fisheries, Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States, visited the State and reported favourably 
on its fisheries, 


_ The road from Bukit Datu (on the left bank of the Trengganu 
river 244 miles above Kuala Trengganu) to the Kelantan boundary at 
Bukit Yong, a distance of approximately 66 miles, was completed on 
the 17th September, 1931. This road, which is connected with Kuala 
Trengganu by a ferry at Losong, affords the State a long-needed 
outlet by land to the north-west and to the railway; but as it is at 
present unmetalled for the greater part, further expenditure will 
be necessary to render it usable at the time when it is most wanted, 
viz., during the North East monsoon season from November to March. 


As the revenue derived from export duty on tin and rubber 
constitutes less than 9% of the total revenue of the State, the effect 
of the low prices of those commodities during the year was probably 
less felt in Trengganu than in other parts of the Peninsula. But even 
so it was hardly to be expected that the State would remain unaffected 
by the prevailing trade depression, and the fall in revenue generally 
was So serious as to necessitate drastic economies in expenditure. 
These were made effective by the end of the year and involved 
not only heavy pruning of Other Charges but also the retrenchment 
of a number of officers and a reduction of the salaries of those 
retained. His Highness the Sultan and the Chief Officers of State 
set a worthy example by voluntarily sacrificing an appreciable part 
of their emoluments, and a general diminution of pay throughout 
the Public Service has been loyally and uncomplainingly accepted. 


Cc. C. BROWN, 
Acting British Adviser, 
Trengganu 
KUALA TRENGGANU, 27th June, 1932. 
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APPENDIX A 


STATISTICS FOR 1349 
ee 


A, REVENUE.— 

Farms 

Marine 

Chandu and Liquors 
Customs 

Land 

Municipal 

Police 

Courts as 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Miscellaneous 

Land Sales 


B. EXPENDITURE, 


Total Revenue Account 
Loan Account 


PS SPA awe we 


as 


C. Police anp CRIME. 

1. Revenue 

2. Expenditure Ss 

3. Crime (serious offences) — 
Murder and Homicide 
Robbery ah 
House Breaking ‘ 
Voluntarily causing grievious hurt 
Causing death by Yash act 
Thefts (over $100) 
Counterfeit coins 

Do. notes 

Mischief by fire 


$ 

1,235,230 
19,046 
22,582 
244,994 
680,704 
105,615 
45,342 
17,297 
26,347 
29,105 
29,197 
14,995 


1,445,709 
591,619 


17,297 
151,534 
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D. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT.— 


Expenditure ve ie or 44,754 


E. Posts AND TELEGRAPHS.— 


Letters (including registered articles 
papers and parcels received es 311,506 


Letters (including registered articles) 


parcels and papers despatched 196,548 
Telegrams received a oe 21,116 
Do. despatched a aS 20,321 
Value of Money Orders issued .. $144,354 
Do. do. paid .. .. § 35,644 
Value of Insured articles received ..  $ 18,100 
Do. do. despatched .. $110,780 
Revenue is iy ..  $ 29,105 
Expenditure ge vs .. $ 82,889 


F, PRISONS.— 


ADMISSIONS AND DISCHARGES 





















Senten- In Gaol 
ee Entered | Released | ced to | Escaped Died | at end 
death of 1349 
Males 237 218 1 5 75 
Females u ul eS a 3 
Total ... 248 | 228 1 a 5 78 

Intra-mural labour af 7,466 days 

Extra-mural _,, ies 4,649 ,, 
Revenue a <6 ae $995 


Expenditure ae Se .. $18,575 
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COLONIAL. ANNUAL: REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 

annum, (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. 
BARBADOS. 
BASUTOLAND. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA, 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 

BRUNEI, STATE OF. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 


CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
FIJI. 

GAMBIA. 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA. 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA. 


JOHORE. 

KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
KELANTAN. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE, 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS. ~*~ 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND, 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA, 

ST. VINCENT. 
SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
UGANDA. 


ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices or H.M. Stationery OFFICE. 


a 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
LEEWARD ISLANDS FOR 1931. 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS COLONY. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


The Colony of the Leeward Islands, with a total area of 704 
square miles, consists of a number of islands belonging partly 
to the chain of the Lesser Antilles, of which the group forms the 
northern end, and partly (the Virgin Islands group) to the eastern 
extremity of the Greater Antilles. The islands of Antigua, Barbuda, 
St. Christopher (St. Kitts), Nevis, and Montserrat form a fairly 
compact group between the 61st and 63rd degrees of West longitude 
and around the 17th degree of North latitude: but Dominica lies 
about 100 miles to the south, separated by the French island of 
Guadeloupe from the rest of the Colony, while Anguilla, Sombrero, 
and still more the Virgin group (Tortola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada, 
and many small islands) lie apart to the north and north-west. 

St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat, and Dominica form part of the 
volcanic chain of the Lesser Antilles, whilst Antigua and Barbuda 
form part of the eastern sedimentary series of the same chain. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Politically, the Colony is divided into five Presidencies, Antigua 
(with Barbuda and Redonda), St. Christopher and Nevis (with 
Anguilla), Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands. These 
have been united and separated at various times in their history, 
and were finally federated in 1871 by Imperial Act 34 and 35 Vict., 
cap. 107. Sombrero was added to the Colony (being attached to 
the Virgin Islands Presidency) by Order in Council under the 
Colonial Boundaries Act on 10th August, 1904. 

The Colony possesses Federal Executive and Legislative Councils, 
the members of the former and the official members (ten in number) 
of the latter being appointed, while the unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council (three each from Antigua and St. Kitts-Nevis, 
two from Dominica, and one from Montserrat) are elected from 
amongst the nominated unofficial members of the legislatures of 
their respective Presidencies. There is also a nominated unofficial 
member for the Virgin Islands on the General Legislative Council. 


FINANCE. 

The following table shows the local revenue and expenditure of 
the various Presidencies of the Colony for the four financial years 
1927-28 to 1930-31, and for the financial period Ist April to 31st 
December, 1931. 
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REVENUE. 
1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1981. 
Apr.-Decr. 
& £ & £ £ 
93,436 97,903 84,236 73,730 50,936 
94,161 101,567 102,013 90,610 58,381 
60,815 67,946 70,674 63,440 45,535 
22,426 30,330 27,889 25,176 18,434 
9,734 9,120 6,787 5,707 4,048 
£280,072 306,866 291,099 258,663 172,284 
EXPENDITURE. 
1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931, 
Apr.-Decr. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
83,149 101,331 94,146 91,351 66,416 
93,113 104,692 100,865 97,660 - 71,476 
80,715 80,517 92,426 71,177 64,112 
19,986 82,278 31,007 28,805 21,758 
7,240 9,487 6,871 7,027 5,298 
£284,203 328,305 324,815 296,020 219,060 
COMMERCE. 
Imports, 


The total value of the imports into the Leeward Islands during 
the year 1931 amounted to £619,104 as shown below :— 


United Kingdom 
Canada ... wes 
Other British 
Possessions. 
United States of 
America. 
Other Foreign 
Countries. 





Totals... ++ £155,256 


241,306 


St. Kitts- Mont- 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. serrat. 
£ £ £ £ 
57,019 85,175 55,860 10,886 
31,501 56,380 35,228 15,476 
20,438 26,846 37,451 10,983 
43,146 48,552 30,776 + —«6, 589 
3,152 24,353 8,484 1,892 
167,799 45,776 


Virgin 
Islands. Total. 
£ £ 
1,568 210,508 
358 138,943 
562 96,280 


3,571 182,584 
2,908 40,789 


8,967 619,104 
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Exports. 
The total value of the exports from the Leeward Islands during 
the year 1931 amounted to £286,242, as shown below :— 


St. Kitts- Mont- Virgin 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. serrat. Islands. Total. 
£ & £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom 7,616 38,409 15,697 20,257 11 81,990 
Canada ... .. 84,846 87,007 3,257 3,950 — 128,560 
Other British 2,508 12,571 5,726 4,259 346 25,410 

Possessions. 
United States of 1,022 218 26,419 5,428 70 38,157 

America. 
Other Foreign _ 1,594 7,724 12 7,795 = 17,125 


Countries. 
Totals... /... £45,492 139,799 58,823 33,906 8,222 286,242 


‘ 








The principal exports of the Colony during 1931 were as follows : — 














Ecuelled lime, lb. 
In solution, Ib. 
Orange, lb. 
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St. Kitts- Virgin 

Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. Montserrat. Islands. 

Animals— 
Cattle, No. 1 311 _ 263 1,136 
Goats, No. — 58 —_ 9 2,281 
Mules, No. 12 147 —_ 1 48 
Cocoa (raw), Ib... _ — 218,773 100 _ 
Mangoes, boxes _ 200 4,006 _ _ 
Oranges, barrels _ _ 664 _— _ 
Oranges, boxes .. —_ — 2,550 _— _ 
Grapefruit, boxes _ _ 1,531 _ _ 
Coco-nuts, No. We — 43,900 50,355 — 9,560 
Limes, green, barrels ... 51 = 10,867 292 30 
Limes, boxes eee _ _ 343 _ _ 
Lime Juice (raw), gal. wis _ —_ 93,255 22,840 — 
Lime Juice, concentrated, 4, gal. — _— 3,211 —_ ~~ 
Lime Oil, lb... é% 432 _ _ —_ _ 
Salt, barrels... ee ois _— 2,316 _ _ 15 
Cotton Seed Oil, gal. ... ... 9,489 = = 5,616 = 
Sugar, tons = aaa 2 3,704 10,576 _— _ —_ 
Molasses, gal. ... .-- 30,000 —_ —_ _ —_ 
Molasses (auseovado) v 5,880 589,690 = = = 
Tobacco, lb... ee on _— —_ 4,886 _ _ 
Cigars, No. 5 ee _— —_ 1,394 —_ —_— 
Tomatoes (20 Ib. erates) ees 365 7,595 _— 16,966 — 
Vegetables (other), £ sd 129 134 1,019 
Charcoal, £ aoe 1 _ 976 
Cotton (raw), Ib. — 467,898 — 
Cotton seed, tons _ 263 —_ 
Hides and skins, £ _ 140 32 
Turtle shell, £ ... 291 52 5 

Oils— 

Bay leaf, lb. ... 17,783 252 _— 
Distilled lime, Ib. 14,446 10 — 
2,158 54 _ 
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ANTIGUA. 
I—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Presidency of Antigua consists of the three islands of Antigua, 
Barbuda, and Redonda, the two former being the emergent portions 
of a bank which, it has been supposed, represents a former atoll 
uplifted at the south-west (the mountainous district of Antigua, 
where the igneous base of the bank is exposed), while Redonda is 
an uninhabited “ skerry,” 1,000 ft. in height, rising from deep water 
between the islands of Montserrat and Nevis. 

The island of Antigua was discovered by Columbus in 1493 and 
named by him after a church in Seville called Sta. Maria La Antigua. 
It was settled by a few English from St. Kitts in 1632. 

Antigua is about 107 square miles in area and is roughly oval in 
shape, the coast being however indented by extensive creeks and 
bays: there are numerous outlying islets and rocks, the largest of 
these being Guiana Island, about 3 miles long and separated from 
the main island by a channel only a few yards in width. 

There are no forests and no rivers, the island’s water-supply 
being derived from reservoirs amongst the south-west mountains, 
and from wells which tap underground streams from the same 
mountains. Droughts are frequent, and, owing to the generally 
clayey nature of the soil, make the ground so hard that tillage is 
very difficult while they last. 

Barbuda (administered by a Warden) is a flat island chiefly 
covered by scrub, some 30 miles N.N.E. of Antigua, with which it 
has communication by small sailing vessels. It has no streams, 
water being derived from brackish wells. Owing to its lowness, it 
cannot be seen at any considerable distance from ships, and 
numerous wrecks have occurred on its shores. A striking feature of 
Barbuda is the great landlocked lagoon on the western (leeward) side. 

Redonda, which was formerly attached to Montserrat, is merely 
a waterless rock, but at one time over a hundred men were employed 
there mining phosphates. 


II.—_GOVERNMENT. 

Antigua is the seat of the Government of the Colony of the 
Leeward Islands. The local Government is administered by the 
Governor with the advice of the Executive Council which consists 
of the Colonial Secretary and the Attorney-General of the Leeward 
Islands, and of such persons as may be appointed, from time to 
time, under the Royal Instructions of 5th May, 1904. In the 
absence of the Governor from the Presidency the Government is 
administered by the Colonial Secretary as Administrator. 

The Council consists of sixteen members, eight official, and eight 
non-official, all nominated by the Governor under the Royal Letters 
Patent. The Governor presides at all meetings of the Council. By 
Ordinance No. 7 of 1910, the duration of the Council is limited to 
three years. 
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III.—POPULATION. 


The estimated population of Antigua on 31st December, 1931, 
was 31,235, as compared with 30,909 on 31st December of the 
previous year. 

The births registered were 880 (Antigua 842, Barbuda 38); the 
birth-rate was therefore 28-17 per 1,000. 

The male births were 431 and the female births 449 ; the females 
thus outnumbering the males by 18. 

The deaths registered were 712 (Antigua 698, Barbuda 14); the 
death-rate was therefore 22-79 per 1,000. 

The deaths of children under one year (exclusive of still-births) 
were 154 or 21-62 of the total. 

During the year under review 1,494 persons arrived in the island 
and the departures from the island amounted to 1,336. 

In view of the financial condition of the Presidency the census 
which was to have been taken during the year was postponed. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


Water-supply.—The rainfall was good and general during the 
months from May to December, and the reservoirs have been full. 
There was no anxiety in regard to the water-supply during the 
latter half of the year. 

Child welfare-—The good work done by the Superintendent of 
Midwives continued throughout the year. 

One creche and one dispensary were erected at Bolans. 

Collection and removal of excreta.—The number of septic tanks in 
the city is now 59. 

The villages are being equipped with adequate latrine accommoda- 
tion. 

Public health—There has been no serious epidemic during the 
year, except the usual influenza and dysentery. 

There was a sudden and small epidemic of anteriopoliomyelitis. 
There were six cases in St. John’s and fourteen in the country. It 
was impossible to trace the origin of this epidemic. 

Enteritis and Bacillary Dysentery—These are the chief causes of 
death amongst infants and children. 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis——This is a most important cause of 
death in the tropics. This year showed a great improvement over 
1930. There were only 18 deaths in 1931 as compared with 28 
deaths in 1930. 

Legislation —The financial position of the Colony will not permit 
any further elaboration of the social services for sanitation at the 
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present time, and as there is little likelihood of any material im- 
provement of those circumstances in the near future, all legislation 
in connexion therewith involving fresh commitments will have to 
be deferred until happier times. 

Laboratory.—A laboratory has been erected in the grounds of the 
Holberton Hospital and is well equipped for bacteriological and 
clinical pathological work. It began to function on 23rd April, 
1931. The value of the laboratory has been clearly demonstrated 
and it is considered essential that its work should continue on the 
departure of the Health Officer on the termination of his contract 
in the summer of 1933. 

In the comparatively few months during which the laboratory 
was functioning 425 examinations were carried out. These were of 
a varied nature and included blood counts and differential leucocyte 
counts, blood slide examinations for malaria, micro-filariae, sickle 
cell anaemia, etc., blood and urine culture, Widal’s test and Kahn’s 
test of blood sera, examination of material for leprosy and tubercle 
bacilli, examination of faeces and urine for ova, etc. 

Venereal Clinic—A venereal disease clinic was opened at the 
hospital (which is over a mile away from the town) on 7th May, 
1931, and has been well attended. The treatment of gonorrhoea 
was commenced but given up owing to the difficulty in getting 
patients to attend regularly at a hospital so far from town. For 
this reason the clinic has been removed to a reconverted Govern- 
ment building in the centre of the town. 

Yaws.—Yaws is almost entirely confined to the south-west 
volcanic district of the island. For the past year a vigorous cam- 
paign has been directed towards controlling this disease. The 
district nurses, the clergy, the school teachers, and the police are 
collaborating by looking out for cases and collecting them for 
diagnosis and treatment by the District Medical Officers concerned. 

Child Welfare—Child welfare was a bright spot in the medical 
administration of the island ; a very fair system of antenatal care 
and the following up of children born during the last four or 
five years has been controlled by the Superintendent of Midwives, 
who was also responsible for the supervision of the work of the 
district midwives, which had gradually been extended until the 
duties included those of a district nurse responsible to District 
Medical Officers for the care of the sick. A creche, partly supported 
by Government funds, has also been established at St. John’s. 

A serious blow to this system has been given by the retrenchment 
of the Superintendent of Midwives owing to the state of the island’s 
finances. The work is now carried out by District Medical Officers 
to the best of their ability, and the only real activities are in the 
creches. 

In addition to that in St. John’s, three creches have been opened 
in All Saints, Bolans, and Cedar Grove, respectively. Each, how- 
ever, has accommodation for only twelve infants, and the fringe of 
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the problem only is touched. They do, however, act as very 
valuable centres for propaganda. They are controlled very largely 
by the Health Officer as it is difficult to get local residents to take 
any effective interest in their management. Scattered as they are 
over the island, they become a tax upon the time of the Health 
Officer which might be spent more effectively in other directions. 


General sanitation—The work of the Sanitary Inspectors has 
improved out of recognition. Even with the additional Inspectors 
provided from the Colonial Development Fund the areas covered 
by each Inspector are much too large. There is a danger that when 
assistance from the Colonial Development Fund is no longer avail- 
able there may be a relapse to the deplorable conditions of two 
years and more ago when there was a deficiency of Inspectors and 
a complete lack of their supervision. It has not been found possible 
to get a Chief Sanitary Inspector for the funds available, and all 
supervision is being done at present by the Health Officer. 


Water-supplies—The state of the water-supplies leaves much to 
be desired. The catchment area of the bulk of the supply is, for 
Antigua, highly populated. It is not protected. The only purifica- 
tion which the water undergoes is by slow passage through the dams 
en route to the “sump” from which it is pumped to the service 
reservoirs. The city supply, however, is passed through fairly 
efficient sand filter beds before distribution. Proposals for dealing 
with the water-supplies have been put forward, and it is hoped that 
Colonial Development funds will be made available to give effect 
to the recommendations. Nothing would have a more far-reaching 
effect on the health of the people. 


Education.—The education of children on health matters has been 
put on a sound basis. The Health Officer lectured to the school 
teachers during the Christmas holidays of 1930-31 on the lines on 
which he wished them to teach the children. This work has been 
carried out quite well as a whole, and the children seem to take an 
interest in the subject. 

Mr. Howell, the School Dental Officer, has visited every school 
in the island twice during the year, and in addition to doing 
necessary extractions and fillings has lectured to the children on 
dental hygiene. It is certain that his activities have been of the 
greatest value to the community. 


V.—HOUSING. 


In Tocca 1929, in response to a special application from His 
Excellency the Governor the Colonial Development Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended a free grant of £6,500 and a loan of a similar 
amount, free of interest for five years, to the Government of Antigua, 
for the construction of concrete houses for the peasantry. 
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A housing committee was immediately appointed of which His 
Excellency became chairman and rules were made under Antigua 
Ordinance No. 5 of 1930—The Housing Ordinance, 1930— 
regarding :— 

(1) The erection, alteration, and repair of houses; and 
(2) The terms and conditions on which houses may be 
occupied, sold, or otherwise dealt with. 


Two specimen concrete houses with verandahs, out-houses, etc., 
were built at St. Johnston’s village by May, 1930, before His 
Excellency the Governor went on leave, and in June, 1930, the 
housing committee decided that the houses should have steel 
frames for additional strength. 

Altogether 67 houses have now been allotted to approved appli- 
cants at 10s. a month on the hire-purchase system, many of them 
being allotted to peasants holding land under the Land Settlement 
Scheme, and others to carpenters, masons, plumbers, and factory 
and other workers. 


VI—PRODUCTION. 


The two main industries in Antigua are sugar and sea island 
cotton, and these are the only industries for which actual production 
figures are available. 

There are two factories manufacturing grey crystals, the Antigua 
Sugar Factory at Gunthorpes and the Bendals Factory. In both 
cases the bulk of the cane is supplied by contracting plantations, 
although there is a considerable and increasing production on the 
part of peasant proprietors. 

There is one factory producing muscovatio and one fancy 
molasses. Both these factories are run in connexion with the 
plantations on which they are situated. 

There is one cotton ginnery in Antigua: this deals both with 
cotton grown on estates and cotton grown by peasants, which 
latter forms a considerable portion of the total crop. Estate cotton 
is ginned and baled at the expense of the owner and shipped on his. 
behalf; peasants’ cotton is purchased at the ginnery on a co- 
operative basis, the peasant being paid a first payment based on 
the United Kingdom market price and receiving as a bonus 75 per 
cent. of any profits made on the sale of the cotton by the ginnery. 

Sugar.—The rainfall during 1930 was the lowest experienced 
during the period for which rainfall records have been kept, i.e., since 
1874, the average for the whole island being only 25-51 inches. As 
a result the sugar crop reaped in 1931 was very small, the total 
production being :—grey crystals, 4,977 tons, muscovado sugar 
69,500 Ibs., and fancy molasses or cane syrup 13,230 gallons. 

Cotton —The 1931 cotton crop was reaped from approximately 
1,500 acres. The severe drought in 1930 and during the early months. 
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of 1931 together with damage from the cotton caterpillar seriously 
affected the yield. The total production was 416 bales of clean 
lint (124,842 lb.) and 8 bales of stains (2,458 Ib.). 


Limes.—The lime crop suffered severely from the drought in 1930 
and early in 1931, but towards the end of the year the condition of 
the trees showed considerable improvement. 

During recent years the area under limes has gradually increased, 
but it will be some years before the newly planted trees come into 
bearing. 

Vegetables.—An attempt has been made to establish a co-operative 
vegetable industry, primarily for export to the Canadian winter 
market. 

Sweet potatoes, yams, eddoes, and cassava are the chief vegetable 
foods of the working classes, and are grown on a considerable scale, 
but no production figures are available. These provision crops are 
cultivated both on estates and by peasants. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The following table shows the value of the imports and exports 
of the Presidency of Antigua during the last three years :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 

£ £ £ 
Imports one oes 214,978 184,203 155,256 
Exports aot ss 139,249 185,381 46,576 


It will be seen that there has been a marked decrease in the imports 
and exports during the year 1931. 

Of the total imports of £155,256 during 1931, £57,019 were from 
the United Kingdom as compared with £55,801 in 19380; £31,501 
from Canada as against £44,047 in 1930; and £43,146 from the 
United States of America as against £54,473 in the previous year. 


The principal importations were as follows :— 


1930. 1931. 
£ £ 

Flour... ais oan ae 19,865 16,260 
Cornmeal noe att b8 13,541 10,138 
Dried fish sie vee eee 6,260 3,817 
Cotton goods ... oe sus 11,916 10,696 
Pitch pine lumber eg ae 5,557 1,007 
White pine lumber... ve 4,490 2,945 
Machinery ae oe or) 4,021 8,692 


Hardware ee se be 2,659 4,659 
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The domestic exports for 1931 amounted to £45,492 and were as 





follows :— 
To £ 

United Kingdom... oh «7,616 
Canada, Mes ee os .. 34,846 
Bermuda _... ie $s oe 345 
United States of America ... «+ 1,022 
British West Indies ... Ae re 59 
Leeward Islands... nan w= 2,104 

£45,492 





VIII—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The following are the average rates of wages of estate labourers 
and Government employees :— 
Men, Is. to Is. 2d. a day. 
Women, 6d. to 8d. a day. 
Carpenters, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. a day. 
Masons, 3s. 3d. to 4s. a day. 
Headmen, 10s. to, 14s. a week. 
Ploughmen, Is. 6d. a day. 
Plough Drivers, 1s. 4d. a day. 
The following wages are paid to workmen at the Antigua Sugar 


Factory, Limited :— 
Engine Drivers, 2s. to 28. 4d. a day. 
Firemen, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. a day. 
Blacksmiths, 3s. a day. 

Under the Medical and Poor Relief Ordinance every estate of 
50 acres and over is compelled to provide free medical attendance 
for its resident labourers. Labourers on estates also receive certain 
privileges, such as houses and plots of land. 

The cost of living for officials, etc., has dropped slightly in recent 
years, but is still high when compared with the cost of living during 
pre-war days. A higher standard of living is being maintained 
which adds to the cost of living. 


IX._EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


(a) Elementary Education —For the great majority of children 
there are 20 Government schools and two denominational schools 
receiving Government aid. In addition there are six private schools 
run either by religious bodies or by private individuals for children 
varying in ages from 5 to 9 years. 

The training of teachers for the primary schools is arran 
paid for by the Government, and rules povarting the eee “t 
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schools, and the syllabus of instruction, are laid down in a Code of 
Regulations made by the Governor in Council. 

A system of compulsory education enforces attendance at school, 
and though not carried out in its entirety, is responsible for keeping 
about 60 per cent. of the numbers enrolled in attendance at the 
schools. 


(b) Secondary Education.—This branch is carried on by private 
enterprise receiving Government grants-in-aid. There are three 
such schools, the Antigua Grammar School, the Girls’ High School 
and the Thomas Oliver Robinson Memorial School. These schools 
prepare candidates for the Local Examinations of the University of 
Cambridge with a Leeward Islands scholarship competed for 
annually. The scholarship is a Government one of the annual value 
of £200 tenable for three years, and may be extended to five years 
in consideration of the profession being taken. 

The Spring Gardens Female Teachers’ Training College, under 
Moravian auspices, trains women teachers for the primary schools. 
The candidates are selected from the schools where they serve an 
apprenticeship for at least three years as pupil teachers, and are 
given a two years’ course at the College. On graduation they receive 
appointments as assistant teachers and by zeal and fidelity the 
ablest among them are promoted to head teacherships. Male 
teachers are trained at the Rawle Training Institute, Codrington 
College, Barbados. 

(c) Technical Education —No real start along definite lines has as 
yet been made in connexion with technical education, but certain 
head teachers in primary schools, on their own initiative and with 
the help of the Education Department, are conducting classes in 
manual instruction and domestic science with a degree of success. 

(d) University Education.—An educational ladder so far has been 
established in that a boy or girl may, by means of a Government 
scholarship, pass from the elementary schools through the secondary 
schools to a university. 

(e) Evening Classes—An attempt has been made by Toc H 
to open an evening class to help young men who failed to use their 
earlier opportunities or who had none at all, as well as to further 
the education of those who are debarred from doing so through 
lack of means. 

The Government has placed at the disposal of Toc H one of 
its school buildings, and provides the lighting and certain appliances. 


Sootat SERVICES. 


(a) Creches have been established in the city of St. John’s, and 
in several of the country villages, where mothers may leave their 
young children to be fed and taken care of during the day while 
they are away at their work. 
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“ (6) There are several lodges and friendly societies in the island 
whose object is to raise funds by means of subscriptions, etc., so as 
to be able to care for their members during sickness and old age 
and to bury their dead. Prominent among these lodges are branches 
of the Grand United Order of Odd Fellows. 

Freemasonry is also represented by two lodges of that Order. 


Relief in the event of accident or sickness can be obtained locally 
by securing policies in certain insurance companies operating in the 
island. 


RECREATION, ETC. 

The public park adjoining the eastern part of the city furnishes 
means of recreation for children and adults. Various cricket clubs 
have their grounds, and there are several lawn tennis clubs. There 
is a golf course at Cassada Garden about two miles east of St. John’s. 
Fishing is possible and fairly well patronized in several places off 
the coast. 

The love of music, art, and drama is pronounced and is evidenced 
in the good attendance obtainable at entertainments when the best 
talent is on exhibition. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


The island of Antigua is a port of call of the Canadian Natioral 
Steamships, Limited, subsidized by the Canadian Government and 
the several Colonial Governments which are parties to the Canada- 
West Indies Trade Agreement, 1925. The island is also visited by 
steamers of the Furness, Bermuda, Ocean, Dominion, and Western 
Ocean lines, and by cargo steamers of the Canadian National Steam- 
ships. A passenger and cargo steamer of the Harrison Line proceeds 
regularly from London every four weeks direct to Antigua, and these 
ships call sometimes on the return journey to London. 

St. John’s, Antigua, is an airport, served by Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc. 

Sailing vessels proceed frequently between Antigua and Mont- 
serrat, and between Antigua and Barbuda. 

Mails to and from Europe are sent via the United States of 
America or Barbados, save when there is a direct steamer to or 
from England. Parcels are only dealt with at the shipping ports. 

Imperial postal orders are issued and paid in the island, and 
money orders are exchanged direct with Great Britain, Canada, the 
United States of America, British West Indies, Bermuda, and 
British Guiana. 

Telegraphic communication is maintained by means of wireless 
and cable. The wireless station in Antigua is owned by Imperial 
and International Communications, Limited. 
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There are about 120 miles of roads in Antigua, maintained by the 
Government. There are no railways in the island for the convey- 
ance of passengers, but there are two railways operated by the 
Antigua Sugar Factory, Limited, and the Bendals Sugar Factory, 
Limited, for the conveyance of canes and sugar to and from those 
factories. 

Three omnibuses are maintained by Mr. Jose Anjo, and these 
run, according to schedule, to Fort James—the Lido of the West 
Indies—and to the principal towns and villages in the country 
districts. 

There are 18 sub-post offices in the Presidency and three telephone 
exchanges, viz., at St. John’s, Parham, and All Saints. 


XI— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


BanxING. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) formerly the 
Colonial Bank, and the Royal Bank of Canada have branches at 
St. John’s, Antigua. 

They each had a $5-00 note issue of approximately $50,000 in 
circulation in 1931. 

Both Banks have Savings Departments, and each pays 3 per 
cent. interest on deposits. 

The usual rate of interest charged by Banks on overdrafts is 8 per 
cent. compound. 

Government Savings Bank.—There is a Government Savings Bank 
in St. John’s, Antigua. The following is a comparative statement 
of transactions for the past three years :— 


Amount of Amount of Number of Rate of Amount 
deposits withdrawals depositors interest standing to 


Year. during the during the atendof paid per credit of 
year. year. year. annum. depositors. 
£8. d. £8. de per cent. £ os. 

1929-30 ... +. 4,928 18 8 5,567 8 4 670 3 18,581 1 11 

1930-31 ... « 3,686 3 0 5,805 15 1 640 3 16,461 9 10 

Apr.—Dec. 1931 ... 1,040 13 2 1,071 6 4 640 3 15,341 6 6 
CURRENCY. 


All coins of the United Kingdom are used as currency at face 
value. By an Order in Council issued in 1898, the Imperial Coinage 
Act was applied to the Colony of the Leeward Islands, and fixed the 
amounts for legal tender as follows :— 

(1) In the case of gold coins for the payment of any amount. 

(2) In the case of silver coins for the payment of an amount not 
exceeding forty shillings. 

(3) In the case of bronze coins for a payment of an amount not 
exceeding one shilling, but for no greater amount. 
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Weicuts anp MEAsSuRES. 
Imperial weights and measures are in use in the Presidency. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The staff of this Department consists of a Superintendent of 
Public Works, two Overseers of Roads, a Clerk, and a Storekeeper, 
besides subordinate employees. 

The department is responsible for the construction, maintenance 
and improvement of public buildings, roads, and water-works. 
Owing to the general financial depression, public works in 1931, 
with the exception of those under the Colonial Development Schemes, 
consisted of ordinary maintenance and repair work. 

In addition to the above staff a Public Works Engineer and a 
Land Surveyor are employed with funds provided for Colonial 
Development Schemes. 

The following Colonial Development Schemes are being under- 
taken :— 

The construction of concrete houses for the peasantry of 
Antigua ; 

The laying of concrete drains in the country villages ; 

The erection of creches and dispensaries in various country 
villages, etc. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


JUSTICE. 

The Presidency is the headquarters of the Chief Justice of the 
Colony and forms one circuit of the Supreme Court, sessions of 
which are held three times a year. 

There is one magistrate in Antigua (holding courts at St. John’s, 
Bolans, All Saints, and Parham), while the Warden of Barbuda is 
magistrate for that island. 


Poticz. 


The police are under the command of the Chief Inspector for the 
Colony, whose headquarters are at St. John’s and under whom is a 
Sub-Inspector permanently stationed in the Presidency. There are 
police stations at St. John’s and the principal villages, and a 
constable is stationed in Barbuda. 


Prisons. 


The Antigua prison is the central prison for the Colony to which 
are sent offenders sentenced in the other Presidencies to long terms 
of. imprisonment. 204 prisoners (146 males and 58 females) were 
admitted during the period from Ist April to 31st December, 1931. 
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The accommodation of the prison is as follows :— 


Males. Females. 
Separate cells sak ses 72 20 
Association cells ... .. 7 to hold 35 3 to hold 9 
1 to hold 9 1 to hold 3 


Infirmary ward 
Toc H have continued with their efforts to help the more 


illiterate prisoners and three of their members take classes. 

Every encouragement is given to prisoners to practise their trades, 
and to learn such trades as carpentering, tin-smithing, baking, 
tailoring, and bootmaking, as well as gardening and painting. 

St. John’s Training School_—There is a reformatory known as 
the St. John’s Training School, to which boys from all the Presi- 


dencies are sent. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
The following is a list of the Ordinances passed in Antigua during 
the year 1931 :— 
No. Short Title. 
1. The Cotton Planting (Regulation) Ordinance, 1931. 
The Motor Vehicles Plying for Hire Ordinance, 1928, Amend- 
ment Ordinance, 1931. 
The Supplementary Appropriation Ordinance, 1931. 
The Constitution Ordinance, 1910, Amendment Ordinance, 
1931. 
5. The Marriages (Validating) Ordinance, 1931. 
6. The Cinematographs (General Legislature Competency) Ordi- 
nance, 1931. 
The Denominational School Teachers Pension Ordinance, 
1931. 
8. The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, 1931. 
9. The Appropriation Ordinance, 1931. 
10. The Animal Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931. 
The following is a list of the Rules and Regulations made during 
the year 1931 :— 
The Housing Rules, 1931. 
The Dockyard Charges Amendment Order, 1931. 
The Fort James (Season Tickets) Regulations, 1931. 
The Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 1926 (Application) Order, 


1931. : 
The Fort James (Season Tickets) (No. 2) Regulations, 1931. 


The Quarantine Station Regulations, 1931. 


~ 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
The financial period Ist April to 31st December, 1931, opened 
with an accumulated deficit of £11,464. 
The actual ordinary revenue for the nine months ending 31st 
December, 1931, was £50,936, being £6,080 below the estimate, and 
the actual ordinary expenditure was £66,416, being £758 in excess 


of the estimate. 
The deficit for the period 1st April to 3lst December, 1931, was 


£15,480. 

During the 9 months ending 3lst December, 1931, His Majesty’s 
Government provided £6,000 in aid of administration, £12,000 for 
relief of unemployed, and £18,185 for financing schemes approved 
by the Colonial Development Advisory Committee. Expenditure 
on relief amounted to £11,626, and on Colonial Development Schemes 
to £11,873 at 3lst December, 1931. 

Dest. 
“ The public debt at 31st December, 1931, was £145,000. No new 
loans were raised during the period. The accumulated sinking 
funds amounted to £100,997 12s. 9d. 


Customs TaRirr. 
During the period Ist April to 31st December, 1931, the following 
amendments were made in the rates of Customs duties on the 


articles specified :— 


Item 66. Oils— 

(g) Motor spirit including 
benzine, gasolene, 
naphtha, and_ petrol 
spirits generally. 

Item 87. Sugar— 

(a) Refined 


(6) Unrefined 


Full duty. 


Increased from 
4d. per gal. 
to 7d. per gal. 


Increased from 
4s. per 100 Ib. 
to 8s. 4d. per 
100 Ib. 

Increased from 
3s. per 100 Ib. 
to 8s. 4d. per 
100 Ib. 


Item 89. Tobacco and Snuff— Per 1b. from 


(b) Cigars if over 6s. per 
100 in value. 
Under 6s. per 100 
(c) Cigarettes 
(d) Snuff ... eas a 
(e) Other manufactuerd... 


7s. 6d. to 10s. 


4s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. 
6s. to 88. 4d. 
6s. to 88. 4d. 
6s. to 78. 6d. 


Preferential. 


Increased from 
2d. per gal. 
to 5d. per gal. 


Unchanged at 
2s. per 100 Ib. 


Unchanged at 
1s. 6d. per 100 Ib. 


Per Ib. from 
5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. 
4s, 6d. to 6s. 3d. 
4s. to 6s. 3d. 

4s. to 5s. 
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ST. KITTS-NEVIS. 
I—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Presidency of Saint Christopher and Nevis (“St. Kitts- 
Nevis’) consists of the two volcanic islands of St. Christopher 
(St. Kitts) and Nevis, and the limestone island of Anguilla. The 
capital of the Presidency is Basseterre in St. Kitts, latitude 17° 18’ N. 
and longitude 62° 43’ W. The mountain axis of St. Kitts and 
Nevis runs N.W.-S.E., the former being the more northerly and, 
except for the small Dutch islands of St. Eustatius and Saba, the 
northern termination of the partly submerged volcanic mountain 
range of the Lesser Antilles. Anguilla, running N.E.—S.W., lies 
some 70 miles N.N.E. of St. Kitts and forms part, with St. Martin 
and St. Bartholomew, of a separate island-group. 

The two volcanic islands are mountainous (Mt. Misery, St. Kitts, 
3,711 feet ; Nevis Peak, about 3,596 feet) and the upper slopes are 
covered with dense forest, tree ferns, and palms. The low lands 
are cultivated or in pasture. The highest point of Anguilla is only 
213 feet above the sea. The island is generally low-lying, and is 
covered by low-growing scrub, except where the land is cultivated 
for cotton or ground provisions. 

The total area of the three islands is 152 square miles. St. Kitts 
measures 68 square miles; Nevis 50 square miles; and Anguilla 
34 square miles. 

St. Kitts and Nevis were discovered by Columbus in 1493, and 
an English settlement (the first in the West Indies), was established 
in the former in 1623, whence the latter was colonized in 1628. A 
French settlement was established in St. Kitts about 1625, and, 
after the two nations had combined to expel the Carib Indians 
(1629) the island was divided, the French taking the two ends, 
which have since been known as Basseterre and Capisterre. There 
was frequent warfare between the French and English in St. Kitts, 
the great siege of Brimstone Hill, “The Gibraltar of the West 
Indies,” occurring in 1782. The islands have been uninterruptedly 
British since 1783, the last French invasion occurring, however, in 
1805. Two great names are associated with Nevis, Alexander 
Hamilton, the founder of the American Constitution, who was born 
there, and Admiral Lord Nelson, whose marriage took place there 
in 1787. 

The date of discovery of Anguilla is uncertain. It has remained 
British since its colonization, about 1650, although invaded at times 
by the French and Caribs. The language of the whole Presidency 
is English. 

The climate, for a tropical one, is decidedly healthy. The highest 
temperature in the shade is about 88°, the lowest 66°, and the mean 
average about 76°. 

. The average rainfall'in St. Kitts for the year 1931 was 57-60 
inches. . 
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II.—_GOVERNMENT. 


The Government is administered by an Administrator who is 
subordinate to the Governor of the Leeward Islands Colony. 

He is advised by an Executive Council consisting of certain 
ex officio members and such other persons as His Majesty may 
from time to time appoint. Both the Governor and the Adminis- 
trator are ex officio members. 

There is a Legislative Council consisting of seven official and seven 
nominated unofficial members, besides the Governor and Adminis- 
trator. Of the unofficial members not more than six are from 
the people of St. Kitts and Anguilla, and one at least from the people 
of Nevis. 

The Governor, or in his absence, the Administrator, or, in the 
absence of both of them, a member of the Council appointed in 
writing, presides, and the President of the Council has an original 
and a casting vote. 

During the year Mr. T. C. Macnaghten, O.M.G., C.B.E., retired 
(4th April, 1931) and was succeeded by Mr. D. R. Stewart, C.M.G. 
(19th July, 1931), late Colonial Secretary, Barbados. 


III.—POPULATION. 
Population, St. Kitts 22,415 (census 1921) 329-6 p.s.m. 
e Nevis 11,569 ran +.) yy Saas 
» Anguilla 4,230 arent) © ae 


38,214 





There was no census taken in 1931 of the population of the 
Presidency ; therefore only an estimated population based on the 
census of 1921 can be given. 

The estimated population at the end of. the year 1931 was, St. 
Kitts, 18,446; Nevis, 12,683; Anguilla, 4,938; making a total of 
36,067 for the whole Presidency and showing an increase of 274 
over the estimated population of the previous year. 

So far as St. Kitts and Nevis are concerned, the estimate of 
population is fairly accurate, but there are no records of the emigra- 
tion and immigration from and to Anguilla where the male popula- 
tion are frequently emigrating to other islands, especially Santo 
Domingo, in search of work, and many of whom return home in the 
“ out of crop” season. 

The population of these islands can be roughly divided into three 
classes—viz., those of pure European extraction numbering about 
three to four hundred, the educated coloured class numbering about 
7,000, and the labouring class, white, coloured, and black about 
28,583. 

There are three small towns in the Presidency—Basseterre, St. 
Kitts, with a population of about 8,000; Sandy Point, St. Kitts, 
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with a population of about 1,200; and Charlestown, Nevis, witha 
population about the same as that of Sandy Point. These three 
small towns are situated on the sea-coast and are ports of call. 
There are numerous villages scattered along the main roads of the 
islands of St. Kitts and Nevis. 

The increase of births over deaths during the past year amounted 
to 404 as compared with the increase of 213 during the year 1930, 
but emigration during the year was in excess of immigration by 126, 
while in 1930 the immigration showed an increase of 221 over 
emigration. 

The births during the year 1930 and 1931 and the respective. 
birth-rates were as follows :— 


1930. 1931. 
Live Birth-rate Live Birth-rate 
Births. —_ per 1,000. Births. per 1,000. 
St. Kitts 790 43-9 722 39-4 
Nevis 327 25-9 323 25-4 
Anguilla 146 30-4 131 26-9 
While the deaths (exclusive of still-births) and death-rates were :— 
1930. 1931. bg 
Death-rate Death-rate 
Deaths. per 1,000. Deaths. per 1,000. 
St. Kitts 671 37-2 506 27-6 
Nevis 296 24-2 217 17-1 
Anguilla ... 84 17-5 49 10-0 


These figures show a lower birth-rate as well as a lower death-rate 


for the year 1931. 
The returns of the still-births in the three islands for the year are 
given and compared with those of 1930. 


1930. 1931. 
St. Kitts os 61 64 
Nevis ... oe 31 19 
Anguilla es 10 7 


showing a decrease of 12 for the whole Presidency. 

During the year 102 marriages were celebrated in St. Kitts,.40 in 
Nevis, and 49 in Anguilla. 

Infant mortality considered as the number of deaths of infants 
under one year to every thousand of living births is shown below 
and compared with the three previous years. 

No. of deaths under one year. Rate per 1,000 of living births. 





1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 19381. 

St. Kitts + 259 153 147 134 308-3 200-2 186-0 185-5 
Nevis ose we 88 54 61 60 286-6 203-7 155-9 185-7 
Anguilla... 16 9 19 12 114-2 70-8 130-1 91-6 
Total ... 363 216 217 206 280-3 168-0 171-8 175-1 
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It is gratifying to note the steady decrease which has taken place 
in St. Kitts where infant welfare work is practically entirely sup- 
ported by a Government grant-in-aid of £375 a year, and is con- 
ducted through six creches in different parts of the island. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


On 21st November there arrived in the Colony to succeed Dr. 
P. Hope-Falkner, the late Public Health Officer provided at the 
expense of the Colonial Development Fund, Dr. E. P. Minett, M.D., 
D.P.H., D.T.M. and H., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. He has lost no time 
in acquainting himself with local conditions, and writes as follows :— 


“The scavenging of the town of Basseterre (St. Kitts) is excep- 
tionally well done and a newcomer is immediately impressed with 
the cleanliness of the streets. 

“The method of refuse disposal at present in use, consisting of 
dumps supplied by the neighbouring estates, is a good one for an 
agricultural country and I have carefully examined these dumps 
for gvidence of extensive fly breeding without results. 

“The surface drainage of the streets is exceptionally good where 
they have been graded and oiled; the newer concrete drains are of 
a good and modern pattern and very suitable for the type of road. 

“ As might be expected the scavenging of the villages is not to be 
compared with that of the towns, though in some villages it is 
distinctly good. 

“ Most of the villages are well placed as regards sites and drainage. 
In some cases they were obviously placed in ravines, because the 
land was unsuitable for cultivation, but this to my mind is not a 
drawback as these ravines provide excellent drainage for the land 
around the houses. There appears to be little attempt at any 
regular plan for the villages, but either by accident or design there 
is very little overcrowding of tenements. Usually the houses have 
plenty of space around them as compared with most tropical 
villages. Most of the villages are provided with a public water- 
supply and are fortunate in having a pipe-borne water-supply. 

“The town of Charlestown, Nevis, was very well scavenged and 
had a clean and well-kept appearance. The town is too spread out 
to permit of much serious overcrowding of tenements. Two open 
spaces planted with trees and shrubs and provided with seats 
greatly improve the look of the town. 

“ Most of the villages of Nevis are very scattered in character, 80 
that although the buildings themselves are badly in need of repair, 
there is very little overcrowding of tenements. 

“The town enjoys a piped water-supply, and most of the villages 
are also provided with stand-pipes. 

“The water-supply of St. Kitts is good, but that of Nevis and 
Anguilla is scanty especially in the dry season.” 
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The teaching of elementary hygiene in the schools has been done 
for some years past, and it is contemplated by the Medical Officer 
of Health to have occasional short lectures given in addition to the 
school teaching. 


The more prevalent diseases met with are gastro-enteritis and 
framboesia (yaws) in children, and enteric fever, dysentery, syphilis, 
and filaria in adults, and in Nevis and Anguilla, malaria. 


The cases of gastro-enteritis in children are chiefly due to faulty 
feeding by the mothers. Since the infant welfare movement was 
started and creches under the supervision of the District Matron 
were provided, infant mortality has steadily decreased from 409-6 
per 1,000 living births in 1920 in St. Kitts to 185-5 in 1931. 


The eradication of yaws by the use of various drugs and more 
especially in later years by injections with one form or another of 
the arseniates seems to be a probability in time to come. 

With the improved sanitation of late years, enteric fever and 
dysentery—the two fly-borne diseases—have, on the whole, de- 
creased though there were more cases recorded in 1931 than in 
1930. 


A great amount of work has been done in trying to cure those 
afflicted with syphilis, but in order to treat the greatest possible 
number of these cases some form of legislation may be necessary. 


Filarial fever which was so prevalent in St. Kitts several years 
ago is evidently on the decrease. To prevent fresh cases arising, 
the filling up of swamps and puddles is essential. During 1931 an 
experiment was made by depositing bagasse, the residue of crushed 
sugar-cane after the juice has been extracted, on some swampy 
lands, the result going to show that the pools and puddles so treated 
contained no mosquito larvae. Further experiments will be carried 
on in 1932. 


Malaria fever in Nevis, where the anopheles mosquito is found, is 
still very prevalent. In Anguilla the cases are among those labourers 
who have returned from Santo Domingo. The cases seen in St. 
Kitts, where there are no anopheles mosquitos at present to be 
found, are imported ones. 


There are four District, Medical Officers in St. Kitts, two in Nevis, 
and one in Anguilla. The Medical Officer of Health for the Presi- 
dency resides in St. Kitts. 


In St. Kitts the Cunningham Hospital with 87 beds and 6 mater- 
nity beds is sufficient for the needs of the island. There is a small 
emergency hospital, Pogson Hospital, with 12 beds and 4 maternity 
beds in Sandy Point about eleven miles from Basseterre, and in 
the same district there is the leper home with 46 inmates at present. 
The Alexandra Hospital of Charlestown, Nevis, has between 30 and. 
40 beds, including 3 maternity beds, and in Anguilla there is a small 
cottage hospital of 8 beds which so far has never been full. 
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There are three European Sisters in the Presidency. Two are in 
charge of hospitals and the third is responsible for the training and 
supervision of midwives, and is in charge of the infant welfare of the 
island. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Most estates provide wooden houses which are rent free to their 
reliable labourers. 

During the past two years 56 model concrete houses have been 
built for labourers and artisans at Basseterre and Sandy Point, with 
assistance from the Colonial Development Fund, £13,000 being made 
available for the purpose, one-half as a loan and one-half as a free 
grant. 

These cottages consist of three rooms and an entrance verandah. 
The cost of each cottage including outbuildings and fences, but 
excluding land, is £122. 

Those in Basseterre are sold on a rental basis of 10s. a month and 
those at Sandy Point at 11s. 2d. a month. In each case payments 
continue for a period of 15 years. 

The larger residences and places of business in these islands are 
of two storeys, the lower one generally of stone, and the upper of 
wood. These buildings are provided with hurricane shutters as the 
islands are almost in the centre of the hurricane zone. 

Every yard is under sanitary supervision and the sanitary laws 
are enforced. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Sugar.—The 1931 crop was seriously affected by the severe 
drought. The average rainfall of the island was 45-98 inches, 
nearly eight inches less than the average for the past seventeen 

ears. 
x The sugar-cane production was 98,228 tons from 6,096 acres, as 
compared with 150,937 tons in 1930. The average yield per acre 
was 16 tons as against 22 tons in the previous year. 

The output of the St. Kitts (Basseterre) Sugar Factory was 
12,021 tons of grey crystal sugar as compared with 18,680 tons in 
1930. The value of the sugar was £114,332 and of the molasses 
produced £3,603. 10,579 tons of sugar were exported and the 
balance retained in the island for local consumption. The sugar 
was marketed at an average price of £9 10s. 2d. per ton, which was 
16s. less than the price obtained in 1930. 

In Nevis a small quantity of muscovado sugar was produced from 
peasants’ canes for local consumption. 


Cotton.—The area under this crop was greatly curtailed owing to 
unsatisfactory market conditions. Unfavourable weather and insect 
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pests reduced the output considerably. The quantities of lint pro- 
duced in the Presidency are shown in the following table :— 





: . Acres. Db. lint. 

St. Kitts... re See 1,170 129,894 
Nevis... as Pon 1,500 159,102 
Anguilla ie en 400 $2,244 
Totals ee 3,070 321,240 





The production in 1930 was 699,000 Ib. lint from approximately 
5,000 acres. At the end of the year there was a large quantity of 
cotton in England unsold. 245,511 lb. of cotton were exported as 
against 778,761 Ib. in 1930. 


Vegetables —Efforts to develop an export trade in green vegetables 
during the winter months were continued. The grading and packing 
of produce were carried out under Government supervision and the 
quantities exported are shown in the following table :— 





St. Kitts. Nevis. 
Crates. bb. Crates, ab. 
Tomatoes... we 4,625 91,146 1,293 25,860 
String Beans ... 108 1,704 9 117 
Egg Plants ... oer 12 240 122 3,103 
Cucumbers... aca 4 78 - _— 
English Potatoes ... 169 8,450 se = 


The gross value of this produce was approximately £2,000, and the 
net value to the producer £1,000. 


Live Stock.—The live stock industry of Nevis suffered a severe 
set back during the year. A large number of animals died during 
the prolonged drought of 1930 from lack of sufficient food, and 
prices for both “ butcher” and “ working ” animals fell very low 
in 1931. 


General—The sugar-cane industry is carried on in St. Kitts by 
the employment of wage labourers on estates. There are no peasant 
farmers. There is only one central factory on the island—the St. 
Kitts (Basseterre) Sugar Factory. All sugar-producing areas are 
connected to this factory by a narrow-gauge railway line encircling 
the island. The normal rated capacity of the factory is 180,000 tons 
of cane, equivalent to about 20,000 tons of sugar. 

Sea island cotton is grown as a catch crop with cane. 

All estates have a certain number of contract labourers, who live 
in estate houses and receive free medical attendance and a free plot 
of land for growing ground provisions and vegetables. 

In Nevis and Anguilla there is practically no cultivation carried 
on by estates, the land being worked by peasants. Some of these 
own their own plots of land and others rent land, while others work 
the land and give a share of the produce as rent. In Nevis there 
are about 273 peasant proprietors owning approximately 330 acres 
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of land. The peasants produce considerable quantities of ground 
provisions which find a ready market in St. Kitts. They have also 
started the growing of vegetables for export to Canada during the 
winter months, but markets are discouraging. 

There are Government agricultural instructors in Nevis and 
Anguilla who pay frequent visits to peasant holdings and endeavour 
to improve the methods of agriculture. 

The Government has recently started a land-settlement scheme 
in Nevis. 

VII.—COMMERCE. 

Imports for 1931 were valued at £241,276, and exports at £169,733. 
Comparative figures for three years together with direction of trade 
are as follows :— 








Imports. 

1929. 1930. 1931. 
Country from which Value Per Value Per Value Per 

imported. in cent, in cent. in cent. 
£ £ £ 

United Kingdom «. 105,585 80-12 93,681 32-73 85,175 35-30 
Canada ane 97,586 27-85 78,063 25:52 56,380 23-36 
Barbados ... en aes 6,005 1:71 4,701 1-64 2,677 1-11 
British Guiana ... re 3,783 1-08 3,653 1-28 5,527 2-29 
India aes se a8 8,052 2-30 10,171 3-55 5,386 2-22 
Trinidad ... ae ae 1,261 +36 9,110 3-18 9,508 3-94 
Leeward Islands ... «» 18,647 3-90 1,389 “48 1,974 +82 
Other British Possessions 2.499 ‘71 1,402 °49 = (1,774 74 
Total British Possessions 132,833 103,489 83,226 





United States of America 83,199 23-74 67,097 23-44 48,522 20-12 














3 
France 2,331 6-71 1,859 +65 2,416 1-01 
Germany ... 3,200 91 3,779 =1-32 5,583 2-31 
Holland .. ase eee 8,381 2-39 7,954 2-78 7,411 3-07 
Other Foreign Countries 14,958 4-26 8,405 2:94 89438 3-71 
Total Foreign Countries 112,069 89,094 72,875 
Total Imports ... 350,437 286,264 241,276 
Exports. 
1929. 1930. 1931 
Country to which exported. Value Per Value Per Value Per 
in cent. in cent. in cent. 
£ £ £ 
United Kingdom... .- 199,346 78-38 105,420 36-01 38,547 22-70 
Canada wee aes + 14,713 5-78 139,009 47-49 87,007 61:27 
Other parts of the British 14,980 5-89 14,716 5-03 14,027 8-26 
Empire. 
United States of America... 210 +08 450 ‘16 1,491 +88 
Other Foreign Countries ... 25,095 9-87 33,123 11-23 28,661 16-90 
Total Exports «+. 254,344 292,718 169,733 
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The exchange situation existing between the Colony and the 
United States and Canada has resulted in the diversion of trade 
from both the United States and Canada to the United Kingdom, 
‘and orders for goods from England are increasing as a consequence. 

Local prices of food increased slightly after October owing to 
advance rates of exchange with the United States of America and 
Canada from which places flour, fish, and corn-meal are generally 
procured. 

Shipping entered and cleared in 1931 as compared with the past 
three years is as follows :— 


SHIPPING. 

Steamers entered and cleared :— 

Year. British Foreign Total 
Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. . 

1929... ose 386 1,391,848 107 139,520 493 1,531,368 
1930... we 412 1,538,614 236 502,329 648 2,040,943 
1931 ... See 398 1,546,138 301 465,211 699 2,011,349 

Sailing vessels entered and cleared :— 
Year. British Foreign Total 

Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 

1929 ... +» 1,650 21,232 259 19,953 1,909 41,185 
1930 ... ve 2,057 24,457 187 15,718 2,244 40,175 
1931... we. 2,548 23,732 115 10,234 2,663 33,966 


Tonnage of shipping entered and cleared :— 
British Tonnage. Foreign Tonnage. Total Tonnage. 


1929 ... on as 1,412,080 159,473 1,571,553 
1930 ... are aay 1,563,071 518,042 2,081,113 
1981... wee waa 1,569,870 475,445 2,045,315 


VIII—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The following are the average rates of wages of estate labourers 
and Government employees :— 


Men... a bes -_ «1g, 2d. to 2s. per day. 

Women ..... ae ir .. 8d. to 1s. ss 

Carpenters, masons, and factory 4s. to 6s. 3 
mechanics. 


On estates, nearly all work is done by task, and labourers often do 
two tasks per day. During the cane crop the men earn about 18s. 
per week. Estate labourers also receive certain privileges such as 
free medical attendance, houses, and plots of land. For a day’s pay 
a labourer is supposed to do eight hours’ work. 

The cost of living generally has fallen somewhat within recent 
years but it is still very high when compared with the cost during 
pre-war days. 

During 1931, however, owing to adverse trade conditions with the 
United States of America and Canada, the cost of certain foodstuffs, 
e.g., corn-meal, was increased by 3d. per Ib. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


For secondary education there are in St. Kitts a grammar school 
for boys (owned by Government), a high school for girls (subsidized 
by Government), and a convent high school, and there is a mixed 
school in Nevis (subsidized by Government). The standard aimed 
at is that of the Cambridge school certificate. 

There are sixteen primary schools in St. Kitts (including 3 for 
infants, 2 for boys, 2 for girls, and the rest mixed), ten in Nevis 
(1 for infants, 2 for boys, and 2 for girls), and five in Anguilla. 

There is an Inspector of Schools for the Presidency stationed. in 
St. Kitts, and an Educational District Officer in each of the other 
islands. The number of children on the roll is 7,571. 

There are two homes for the poor and infirm in the Presidency ; 
one in Charlestown, Nevis, and the other in Basseterre, St. Kitts. 

The infirmary in Nevis is a separate building in the hospital 
grounds and consists of two rooms (male and female) with veran- 
dahs, etc. Each room has 6 beds which are always occupied. The 
annual expenditure is £85. 

The infirmary in St. Kitts is situated to the west of the town of 
Basseterre. It consists of two large buildings (male and female 
living rooms) with spacious verandahs, a dining hall, kitchen and 
pantry, matron’s quarters, etc., and an unfinished chapel. It is 
entirely enclosed and has fairly large grounds. There are 25 beds 
jn each of the dormitories, and at present there are 49 inmates. 
The annual expenditure inclusive of a matron, cook, and laundress, 
is £528. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Service is maintained by the following steamship companies :— 
Canadian National—From Canada. 
Ocean Dominion.—From Canada. 
Ocean Dominion.—From New York. 
Bermuda & West India 8.8. Co.—From New York. 
Munson 8.8. Line.—From New York. 
Harrison 8.8. Line.—From England. 
Royal Netherlands S.S. Co.—From Curacao, via Dutch 
Islands. 
French Line—From Martinique. 
Apart from these lines a considerable number of small sailing 
craft connect the smaller islands. 


Roaps. 


The main road forms a closed circuit running more or less parallel 
to the coast line and with but few branch roads. It consists of a 
good macadamized road surface. 
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Rariways, 
A railway system has been built. It is used entirely for the trans- 
port of sugar-cane. 
OMNIBUSES. 


There are a considerable number of motor trucks and cars carrying 
on a good internal traffic. 


TRAMWAYS. 
The necessity for tramways does not exist. 


Posts. 


With a central post office and sub-stations in many towns and 
villages a satisfactory postal delivery is maintained. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


There are two systems of telegraphic communication, viz. :— 
(1) The West India and Panama Submarine Cable. 
(2) Imperial and International Communications, Limited. 
Both systems are now controlled by the latter Company. 


TELEPHONES. 


The telephone system is of the overhead ground-return circuit 
and extends throughout the island. 


XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


BankING. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) formerly the 
Colonial Bank, and the Royal Bank of Canada have branches at 
Basseterre, St. Kitts. 

They each have a $5 note issue, and approximately $50,000 for 
each Bank was in circulation in 1931. 

They each have Savings Departments and give 3 per cent. on 
deposits. 

The usual rate of interest charged by Banks on overdrafts is 
8 per cent. compound. 

There is a Government Savings Bank with branches at Basseterre, 
St. Kitts, and Charlestown, Nevis. 
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The following is a comparative statement of the transactions for 
the past three years :— 


Amount of Amount of Number of Rate of Amount 
deposits withdrawals depositors interest standing to 


Year. during the during the at end of paid credit of 
year. . year. year. perannum. depositors. 
£ 8. a £ 8. d Per cent. £ 8. d. 
Apl. 1929— 71116 7 510 2 4 184 3 4,209 11 9 
Mch. 1930. 
Apl. 1930— 219 7 1 64 6 0 185 3 4,063 110 
Mch. 1931 
Apl. 1931— 387 17 5 447 13 10 185 3 4,003 5 5 
Dee. 1931. 
CURRENCY. 


All coins of the United Kingdom are taken at face value. 
WEIGHTS AND M®BasuRES. 
Imperial weights and measures are in use. 


XII—PUBLIC WORKS. 

Owing to the financial depression existing in 1931, public works, 
with the exception of those under Colonial Development Schemes, 
consisted of ordinary maintenance and repair work. 

Twenty-one model reinforced concrete cottages were built, and 
the water-supply of some small villages improved with assistance 
from Colonial Development funds. 

Ice and cold storage plants were also erected in Basseterre, St. 
Kitts, and Charlestown, Nevis. The ice plant at Basseterre is of 
5 tons capacity in 24 hours, and that at Charlestown, one-half ton. 


XIII.—_ JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
JUSTICE. 

There is no resident Judge in the Presidency, the number of 
judges in the Colony having been reduced from three to two. 

Each island of the Presidency constitutes a circuit, and superior 
courts are held three times a year in St. Kitts and Nevis. It is 
seldom necessary for the judge to hold a court in Anguilla. Either 
the Chief Justice from Antigua or a Puisne Judge presides. 

There are four magisterial districts in the Presidency—two in St. 
Kitts, one in Nevis, and one in Anguilla—presided over by four 
magistrates. Summary courts are held at five centres in St. Kitts, 
three in Nevis, and one in Anguilla. 

Potice. 

The police of the Presidency form part of a Federal body, and at 
present are commanded by an inspector. 

The establishment consists of 1 officer and 54 other ranks. They 
are distributed as follows :— 

St. Kitts ... 6 stations. 38 N.C.Os. and men. 
Nevis ... ... 4stations. 14 # a 
Anguilla ... 1 station. 2 33 


” 
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Prisons. 

The St. Kitts prison is the prison for the Presidency and is situate 
in the town of Basseterre. It consists of three buildings used for 
the reception of prisoners ; also a building divided up and used as 
offices, a workshop, a kitchen, and another used exclusively as a 
residence for the keeper of the prison. 

One of the three buildings used for the reception of prisoners is 
made of stone, of one storey, and this building is used entirely for 
male prisoners. The other two buildings used for the reception of 
female prisoners are wooden structures, one being of two storeys, 
and the other being of one storey. The upper storey of the one is 
used as a residence for the matron of the prison, while the lower 
storey is divided equally into two cells; the other building is also 
equally divided into eight cells and these ten cells are used exclu- 
sively for female prisoners. 

The part of the premises used for the matron and the female 
prisoners is entirely separated by a masonry wall from the part 
used for the keeper and the male prisoners. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Five Ordinances and fifteen Statutory Rules and Orders became 
Law within the year under review. 

There is no legislation in the Presidency for factories or for com- 
pensation for accidents, etc. 

The Medical Ordinance, 1919, provides for free medical attendance 
for children of labourers and for poor and destitute persons. 
is The following is a list of the Ordinances and Statutory Rules and 

rders :— 


ORDINANCES. 
No. Short Title. Effect. 
1. The Appropriation Ordin- The usual Ordinance, but ending 
ance, 1931. on 31st December. 
2. The Export Duty Re- Abolishes export duties on sugar, 
mission Ordinance, syrup, molasses, and rum in 
1931. the year 1931. 


8. The Supplementary Ap- The usual Ordinance. 
propriation Ordinance, 
1931. 

4, The Appropriation Ordin- The usual Ordinance. 
ance, 1932. 

5. The Public Piers and Repeals section 2 of the Public 
Wharves Amendment Piers and Wharves Ordinance, 
Ordinance, 1931. 1900, and substitutes a new 

section, whereby piers and 
wharves subject to wharfage 
rates are named by Order in 
Council. 


382 


No. 
. Exportation 


10. 


ll. 


12. 
13. 


14, 
15. 


. Warner 
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Sratutory RuLEes AND ORDERS. 


Short Title. 
of Fruit 
Rules, 1931. 


. Customs Duties ... 


. Dangerous Drugs Order. 
(Di-hydro-morphinone). 


. Close season for Cotton 


(Anguilla). 


. Cotton Regulations, An- 


guilla, 1931. 
Park Regula- 


tions, 1930, Amend- 


ment Regulations, 1931. 
. Emigrants 


Protection 
Permits, Anguilla. 


. Arms and Ammunition 
Gas Pistol) © 


(Tear 
Order, 1931. 


. Arms and Ammunition 


Ordinance, 1905, Pro- 
clamation as to Tear 
Gas Pistols. 

Customs Duties ... 


Customs Duties 


Medical Districts Order 
in Council, 1931. 
Customs Duties ... 


Electric Current 
Customs Duties ... 


Effect. 

Regulates the grading and pack- 
ing of fruit. 

Exempts from payment of duty 
goods imported for the repair 
of St. George’s Rectory, Nevis. 

Part IV of the Dangerous Drugs 
Ordinance, 1927, declared ap- 
plicable. 

Fixes date of close season. 


Repeals Cotton Regulations of 
1929, and makes new ones. 

Vacation of membership of Com- 
mittee by absence from island. 


Deposits not to be collected. 


Tear Gas Pistols declared to be 
arms. 


Importation of Tear Gas Pistols 
prohibited. 


Imperial and International Com- 
munications, Limited, substi- 
tuted for the Pacific Cable 
Board. 

Apparatus, etc., imported by the 
Imperial and International 
Communications, Limited, 
exempt from duty. 

Fixes the boundaries of the 
medical districts in Nevis. 

Alters and increases the rates of 
certain items. 

Fixes the rates. 

Increases rates on spirits and 
wine. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The following is a statement of revenue and expenditure for 
the period Ist April to 31st December, 1931, as compared with 


the years 1930-31 and 1929-30. 
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REVENUE. 
lst April, 1931 lst April, 1930 Ist April, 1929 
to to to 
Blst December, 1931. 31st March, 1931. 31st March, 1930. 
£69,207 (a) £114,242 (6) £102,013 (c) 
(a) Includes Imperial grant for Colonial Seat ake £ 
Schemes... i 8,876 
and for relief of unemployment ve 2,000 
(b) Includes Imperial grant for Colonial Development 
Schemes... 3 Sas w= 8,632 
and for relief of unemployment “i a .. 6,000 
and from sale of reserve funds investments ... «9,000 


() Includes £4,025 19s. 2d. from sale of investments for repay- 
ment of debentures under Ordinance 5 of 1885, 


ExPENDITURE, 
1st April, 1931 1st April, 1930 1st April, 1929 
to to to 
Blst December, 1981. 31st March, 1931. 81st March, 1930. 
£82,839 £116,893 £100,365 
The year opened on Ist April, 1931, with a £. gcd. 
Surplus of tee aes 71219 7 
Total revenue Ist April to 3ist ‘December was 69,207 9 5 
Total expenditure ,, 82,839 7 54 


Leaving a deficit on 31st December, 1931, of... 12,908 18 5} 


Pusiic Drsr. 

The public debt at 31st December, 1931, was £72,350 and the 
accumulated sinking funds at middle market price at that date 
amounted to £43,567 16s. 6d., leaving a net debt of £28,782 3s. 6d., 
or £416 16s, 11d. less than at the close of the last financial year. 

ASSETS, 
There are no surplus or reserve funds. Per annum. 


Main heads of taxation are :— 
1. Import duties (on other than alcoholic liquor) 


yielding approximately... «38,500 
Import duties (on alcoholic liquor) yielding approxi 

mately «13,400 

2. Export duties yielding ‘approximately te ate 5,000 


(Collection of export duty on sugar and molasses 
suspended during 1931). 


3. Pier dues yielding approximately ... 5,500 
4. Tonnage and package dues yielding approximately 3,600 
5. Land and house taxes yielding approximately... 4,600 
6. Income-tax yielding approximately ae 3,500 
(The rates on chargeable incomes over £200 per 
annum are to be increased from Ist April, 1932.) 
1igig B 
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‘Customs TarirF (summarized). 


An ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. is imposed on British goods, 
and 15 per cent. generally on foreign goods ; the general rate, how- 
ever, in some cases is higher than this. Similarly, specific rates of 
duty confer upon British goods a preference of 50 per cent. Duties 
in many cases are lower than in other places throughout the West 
Indies. 


Excise anp Stamp Duties (summarized). 

Excise of 8s. per proof gallon on rum made locally (Ordinance 
No. 3 of 1892) since raised to 10s. per gallon. No distillery is now 
working in St. Kitts and no excise is collected. 

Stamp duties, about £700 per annum, are levied under Leeward 
Islands Act, Cap. 135. 


Hour Tax or Pout Tax 
(Rate, yield, methods of assessment and collection). 

There is no Hut or Poll Tax in force. There is, however, a minimum 
tax of 5s. per annum payable half-yearly on every house lot in the 
town of Basseterre, St. Kitts, which is assessed by the Land and 
House Tax Commissioners under Ordinance 9 of 1913. If the tax 
is not paid at the Treasury within the prescribed period it is collected 
by the Provost Marshal by distraint or otherwise (ss. 23-33 of 
Ordinance 9 of 1913). 


DOMINICA. 
I—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Dominica is an island of approximately 304 square miles, situated 
between 15° 10’ and 15° 40’ North latitude and 61° 14’ and 61° 30' 
West longitude, and is of a very mountainous nature, the whole 
island being split up into deep valleys and hills. The highest peak 
is Morne Diablotin, 4,747 feet. There are many rivers and the 
rainfall is high. 

CLIMATE. 

From the latter part of November to April the climate is pleasant. 
During the rest of the year it is generally hot and liable to heavy 
rains. Malaria is endemic in the capital and other parts of the 
island, and it is desirable to take precautions against dysentery and 
other water-borne diseases by boiling all water. 
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The means of minimum and maximum temperature during 
1931 ranged between 68° and 75° and 83° and 94°. 
The rainfall at Roseau for 1931 totalled 93-87 inches. 


History. 


Dominica was discovered by Christopher Columbus on Sunday, 
8rd November, 1493, and was included in the grant of sundry 
islands in the Caribbean Sea to the Earl of Carlisle by a patent dated 
2nd June, 1627. Several attempts to bring the place under sub- 
jection proved abortive and in 1748 it was stipulated between the 
English and the French that Dominica should be neutral and should 
be left to the Caribs who were originally found in possession. During 
this period, when Dominica was professedly regarded as neutral, 
many French planters settled in the island. 

It was captured by the English in 1756 and was assigned to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. Dominica, at this 
time, formed a unit of the general government which cous 
Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, and Tobago. 

In 1771 the island was constituted a separate government and on 
21st June, 1775, a House of Representatives was established by 
Royal Proclamation. 

The island was captured in 1778 by the French, but was restored 
to Great Britain in 1783. 

Another invasion of the island was attempted in 1795 by the 
French, but this failed. 

In 1805 the French again landed and the capital, Roseau, was 
set on fire. 

In 1833 the island was, with Antigua and other Leeward Islands, 
formed into a general government, under a Governor-in-Chief, 
resident at Antigua. 

On the windward side of the island exists, in a reserve set apart, 
a remnant of the once warlike tribe of Caribs. The number of the 
inhabitants in the reserve is approximately 500, but of these only 
a small proportion can be considered of “‘ pure ” Carib blood. 


I.—_ GOVERNMENT. 


The local Government is administered by an Administrator aided 
by an Executive Council consisting of the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney-General of the Leeward Islands, and such persons as 
may be appointed from time to time, under the Royal Instructions 
of 5th May, 1904. There is a Legislative Council, consisting of six 
official members, two non-official members, nominated by the 
Governor under Royal Letters Patent, and four elected members. 
The Administrator presides in the Legislative Council in the absence 
of the Governor. 
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III.—POPULATION. 


The last census was taken in the year 1921. The population at 
31st December, 1931, was estimated at 43,098. 

The birth-rate was 35-34 per thousand in 1931 compared with 
34-74 in 1930. The percentage of legitimate and illegitimate births 
was 43-84 and 56-16 respectively. 

The death-rate in 1931 was 18-5 per thousand compared with 
18-9 in 1930, whilst the infantile mortality (children under one 
year) amounted to 290 or 32 per cent. of the total number of deaths. 

There were 167 marriages reported in 1931, consisting of :— 


Church of England see ae 6 
Roman Catholics ... oe .. =156 
Wesleyans ... Ag eas 0 4 
Reformed Methodists see cea 1 

Total... aoe sce 107 


There were 1,500 departures from Dominica in 1931, whilst 1,839 
persons arrived, the ratio being 45 per cent. and 55 per cent. 
respectively. 

A French patois is spoken by the majority of the inhabitants, 
though the use of English is becoming more general. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The incidence of the principal diseases in the districts (excluding 
the hospitals) in 1931 was as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Intestinal parasites Ree es Se «16-37 
Malaria... ae is nee oe we (14-44 
Skin and connective tissues diseases... .. 12-38 
Diseases of the digestive system a .. 10-84 
Yaws ase aoe a ow ae bee 8-64 
Diseases of the respiratory system ek bes 6-37 


Venereal diseases amounted to 3-43 per cent., whilst leprosy is 
recorded as 0-1 per cent. 

Hookworm (ankylostomiasis) and malaria are the two most 
important diseases, affecting principally the labouring population. 
Yaws has shown a progressive decline during the last few years. 

The greater part of the population is engaged on agricultural 
work, either on estates or plantations or on small peasant holdings. 

There is a hospital in Roseau which contained in 1931 ninety- 
four beds including seven for private patients. 

At Portsmouth there is a second hospital with thirty-five beds, 
whilst at Marigot and Grand Bay there are cottage hospitals each 
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containing four beds. At Roseau there is an English matron with 
14 native nurses, whilst in the country hospitals the work is per- 
formed by native nurses. 


In 1931 a Medical Officer of Health was generously provided for 
from the Colonial Development Fund. His work, however, has 
been much handicapped by the very limited funds at his disposal. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The commonest type of dwelling house used by the wage-earning 
section of the population is a single-storey wooden structure which 
may or may not be elevated from the ground by a few stones or 
wooden supports. The roof is made of wooden shingles or gal- 
vanized iron, though roofs of the thatched type are seen in the 
country districts. The interior may be divided into two or three 
compartments by wooden boards. The size varies roughly from 
10 ft. by 8 ft. by 8 ft. to about 20 ft. by 16 ft. by 10 ft. These 
houses can usually be moved en bloc from site to site. 


On an average there are said to be five persons to every dwelling 
house in Dominica. 


Cooking and washing are not done in the houses. Some roughly 
made kitchen adjoins each house and the fuel used is charcoal. 


Water pipes are only laid directly on to the better class houses, 
otherwise a receptacle is kept near the house which is replenished 
from a conveniently near pipe-supply, or from the nearest stream, 
irrespective of its potable qualities. 


It is exceptional to see a proper latrine for each house, but there 
are communal pail latrines in Roseau and in some of the villages. 
There is a water-borne sewage system in Roseau, but only with 
limited connexions. The outfall at the sea front would not permit 
of connecting up all houses. Owing to the nature of the shore and 
the damage by hurricanes it is difficult to know what course to 
recommend. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Dominica is dependent on its agricultural production, there being 
no mineral and very few refined products manufactured. Orchard 
crops constitute the chief area planted, of which limes and other 
citrus fruits, cocoa, coco-nuts, and coffee are the most important. 


For many years the lime industry has been the staple industry, 
and in 1921 reached its highest peak of production, which, expressed 
in round numbers as fruit, represented over 500,000 barrels. Since 
that year a series of disasters has affected this industry, namely, the 
advent of withertip disease in 1922, a hurricane in 1926, followed by 
a widespread epidemic of root diseases of seedling lime trees, still 
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prevalent, and exceptionally severe hurricanes in 1928 and 1930. 
These calamities have resulted in the wholesale destruction of 
seedling lime plantations and the reduction of the crop exported to 
approximately only 25,000 barrels in 1931, 


It has definitely been established that the lime budded on a deep- 
rooting and disease-resisting stock is a safeguard against such 
contingencies, and planters for the past three years have been 
actively engaged in rehabilitating their estates with this type of 
plant. The earlier plantings are just commencing to fruit. The 
Agricultural Department is primarily concerned in propagating 
these budded limes of which 27,000 have been distributed in 1931 
and a total of nearly 58,000 in the past four years. 


Plantations of other permanent crops such as cocoa and coco-nuts 
have been seriously affected by the hurricanes and production is 
temporarily at a low level. 

Citrus trees other than limes which were already growing on 
sour orange stock and were only temporarily damaged by the 
hurricane made rapid recovery, and production this year has been 
well above the average. A Government central packing depot 
equipped with grading machinery has done much to stimulate the 
fruit industry. 

The amelioration of agricultural conditions in Dominica brought 
about by storms and diseases is being materially assisted by the 
Imperial Government in the form of grants-in-aid and loans to 
planters administered by the Agricultural Department and the 
Loan Board respectively. 


A few of the principal estates are owned and managed by Euro- 
peans, but the majority belong to local planters. There is also a 
preponderance of peasant holdings which, besides augmenting the 
supply of staple products, grow ground provisions for local con- 
sumption. The introduction of new settlers with capital would be 
beneficial in helping to bring large areas of semi-abandoned land 
back into cultivation. 

There is no live stock officer or veterinary surgeon in Dominica, 
and the raising of live stock as an industry is left entirely to indi- 
vidual enterprise. The number of animals so raised is insufficient 
for local purposes. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The total trade of the Presidency for the year 1931 was £236,737, 
imports being £167,799 and exports £68,938. This shows an excess 
of imports over exports of £98,861 as compared with £87,804 for the 
previous year. 
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2. The following table shows the direction of trade for the years 
1931 and 1930 :— 




















Imports. 
1931. 1930. 
£ s 
United Kingdom ae ee .. 55,860 72,213 
British North America wee .. 85,248 46,314 
Other British Possessions on ... 37,436 36,403 
United States of America ae ... 30,776 37,361 
Other Foreign Countries ads os 8,484 8,599 
Total... ar «.- £167,799 £200,890 
Exports. 
1931. 1930. 
£ £ 
United Kingdom ona 6 we 22,795 40,514 
British North America no .. 8,808 6,258 
Other British Possessions ts as 8,189 10,601 
United States of America Jes . 26,714 55,066 
Other Foreign Countries be Bae 7,932 647 
Total... rat + £68,938 £113,086 








3. The percentage of import trade for the year 1931 was as 
follows :—United Kingdom 33-29 per cent., Canada 21 per cent., 
Other British Possessions 22-31 per cent., United States 18-35 per 
cent., Other Foreign Countries 5-05 per cent. ; thus it will be seen 
that only 23-40 per cent. of the value of the imports was from 
foreign countries. 


4. As regards imports from the United States, food and drink 
amounted to £5,944, and other articles £24,832, the principal items 
being butter substitutes, 96,000-lb., valued at £3,137; corn-meal, 
559 bags of 98 Ib. each, value £298; peas and beans, 12,030 lb., 
value £205 ; medicine and drugs, £429 ; preserved meats, 80,555 lb., 
valued at £724; shooks and staves, £1,463, wood, 195,526 feet, 
valued at £3,336, cotton piece-goods, £5,578; gasolene, 17,439 
gallons, £1,303 ; kerosene, 33,264 gallons, £1,581; and machinery, 
£1,230. 

5. It is to be hoped that efforts made by the Canadian trade 
exhibition cruise on the 8.S. New Northland will to a great extent 
divert much of the import trade from the United States to Canada. 
Similar Empire exhibition cruises would tend to develop Empire 
trade by bringing manufacturers and shippers into closer touch 
with local tradesmen. 
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6. Owing to the ravages of the red root disease and the disastrous 
“hurricane of 1930 as well as the depressed condition of the market 
for such items as vanilla, lime and lime products, etc., there is a 
decided falling off in export of these commodities. The following 
is a comparative table of these items for 1930 and 1931 :— 


1931. 1930. 
£ £ 
Cocoa ... oe «+s 218,773 Ib. 1,595 409,536 Ib. 6,826 
Copra.., eee eee 46,526 ,, 351 «113,831 ,, 1,067 
Lime juice, raw... «+» 93,255 gallons 3,886 195,994 gallons 9,800 
Lime juice, concentra‘ +. 8,211 gallons 241 45,832 gallons 5,729 
Green limes aoe +» 10,867 barrels 13,584 17,461 barrels 26,191 
Distilled lime oil ... «14,446 Ib. 21,668 25,667 Ib. 34,664 
Vanilla wie des 144 Ib. 29 7,678 ,, 2,112 


VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The average wage of a labourer is Is. 3d. to ls. 6d. a day, and 
female labour 10d., while artificers’ wages range from 4s. to 6s., 
the hours of work being 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The staple food-stuffs are local vegetables which are cheap, and 
an expenditure of 1s. a day would cover this and other necessities. 

The prices of commodities to the labouring class during the year 
on such items as bread, flour, fish, meat, fresh vegetables, and sugar 
were :—bread 4d. per lb., fish 4d., meat 7d., vegetables 14d., sugar 
3d., kerosene 6d. per quart. These prices are on the average similar 
to those of 1930. 

There is no staple food-stuff that can act as a true guide to the cost 
of living of the labourer. When vegetables are plentiful there is 
less recourse to the shops for such items as flour and meal. 

Regarding officials, the cost of certain items would be :—house 
rent £30 to £60 per annum, various commodities such as butter 
3s. per Jb., milk 4d. per quart, cheese 2s. to 3s. per Ib., eggs 14d. 
each, coffee 1s. 6d. per lb., cocoa 2s. per Ib., bacon and ham 2s. 6d. 
per lb., and wine 6s. per bottle. 

The cost of living of officials is high, as imported food-stuffs are 
mostly used and the cost of these is gradually rising. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


In 1931, there were 31 primary schools in existence, 27 maintained 
by Government, 3 assisted by Government, and one unaided. The 
number of pupils enrolled to the end of December, 1931, was 7,297 
with an average attendance of 4,742, against an enrolment of 7,306 
and an average attendance of 4,601 at the end of December, 1930. 

The Estimates for the period under review provided the sum of 
£4,414 for schools, and the actual expenditure for the period was 
£4,129 3s. 1d. During the period great efforts have been made to 
improve the work in every school, often in the face of difficulties, 
and although it has been impossible to do all that could have been 
wished, satisfactory progress has been made. 
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Much has been done to cope with the need for increased accommo- 
dation in congested schools. 

The equipment in the schools has improved but the vote is 
inadequate to deal with the increase in attendance. 

School gardening has shown much progress. 

Manual training has been taken up with much enthusiasm in some 
of the schools. Carpentry is taught to boys of the middle and 
upper classes. 

A night school has been in existence for some time in Roseau, 
whilst another was started at Portsmouth in April last. The total 
enrolment of these two schools is 286 with an average attendance 
of 152. 

There are three institutions aiming at a standard above that of 
the primary schools :— 

The grammar school for boys with 60 pupils (December, 1931) 
maintained by Government; the convent secondary school for 
girls with 73 girls, and a preparatory department containing also 
seven boys aided by Government ; the Wesley high school, a small 
private school, with some 20 pupils, mainly girls. 

All three schools have as their highest standard that of the school 
certificate of the University of Cambridge Examinations Syndicate. 
In this and the Junior Local Examination the grammar school has 
been conspicuously successful of recent years and compares more 
than favourably with any other school in the Colony. The girls’ 
schools have been less successful, but there appears to have been an 
improvement in the standard reached recently. 

While the academic standard is a comparatively high one, condi- 
tions in the island make it difficult to embark on certain original 
methods of inculcating knowledge and the appreciation of know- 
ledge. Games, which are a compulsory part of the curriculum at 
the boys’ school are played on the public grounds where the staff 
do not have that measure of control which would enable them to 
stress certain features of team games which are such great value 
in the building of character and the teaching of self-control. 

The Agricultural Department maintains a small class of youths 
who are trained in the elements of practical agricultural method, 
and the efforts here are meeting with success. 

The Leeward Islands Colony has a scholarship of sufficient value 
to enable the winner to proceed to a seat of higher education else- 
where—Canada, the United States, or Great Britain—but there is, 
in the Colony, no further provision for education beyond the normal 
small secondary school standard. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 

The chief means of transport is the sea, while on the leeward coast 
it is also the main means of communication ; a regular mail service 
by motor boat runs between Roseau and Portsmouth. There are 
about 270 miles of roads, but only 55 are suitable for motor traffic. 
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There is a single-line telephone with exchanges at Roseau, Layou, 
Portsmouth, Marigot, Grand Bay, and Delices, and a wireless station 
on Morne Daniel operated by Imperial and International Com- 
munications, Limited. 

There is an open roadstead at Roseau and a good natural harbour 
in Prince Rupert’s Bay, Portsmouth. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


There are two Banks carrying on business in the Presidency, 
Barclays (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), and the Royal Bank 
of Canada. These Banks also issue their own bank notes and had 
at the end of the year a note circulation of $68,260. 

Both Banks have Savings Bank Departments and pay 3 per cent. 
interest on deposits. 

There is a Government Savings Bank and interest at the rate of 
34 per cent. was paid on deposits during the year. The following 
is a statement of the transactions for the past two years :— 


Amount of Amount of Number of Amount 
deposits withdrawals depositors Rate of standing to 
Year. during the during the at end interest. credit of 
year. year. of year. depositors. 
£8. da. £ 8s. d. Per cent. £8 da 
1929-30... .. 8,010 12 6 2,181 14 2 496 3h 11,536 8 3 
1930-31... « 5,385 16 4 8,170 5 8 626 34 8,751 18 10 
CURRENCY. 


All coins of the United Kingdom are used as currency at face 
value. The local dollar is a sterling dollar, value 4s. 2d. 


WEIGHTS AND MzASURES. 
Imperial weights and measures are in use in the Presidency. 


XII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The main activities apart from routine services have been devoted 
to Colonial Development Schemes, chiefly road construction. 

A new infant school was completed in Roseau at a cost of just 
under £1,000, and additions and improvements to the Roseau 
Hospital were carried out at a cost of approximately £600. 

Great damage was caused to the roads of the island due to a long 
drought followed by excessive rains and insufficient maintenance 
funds to repair the damage. Much deterioration has resulted. 

The following Colonial Development Schemes have been 
completed or are in course of construction :— 


Completed. £ 
Tuberculosis ward, Roseau ... obs eo 1,458 
Blenheim bridge ade Pe wee We 1,752 
Water service to 6 villages... ae we. 2,758 
Cold storage plant, Roseau ... ve .. 5,809 
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Under Construction. 


Maternity ward (No. 2), Roseau, completed since 31st 
December, 1931. 

Provision of manhole covers for streets of Roseau. 

Road scheme. 

Drainage, Portsmouth swamp. 

The staff of the Department consists of a Colonial Engineer and 
Surveyor General, two Road Surveyors, and an Electrician, together 
with the normal clerical, etc., staff. In addition there is a Road 
Engineer supervising the Colonial Development Road Schemes. 


XIIS.— JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
JUSTICE. 


. The administration of justice in Dominica is a Federal matter 
and is governed by three Acts of the General Legislature of the 
Leeward Islands, viz.: the Supreme Court Act, the Summary 
Jurisdiction Court Act, and the Magistrate’s Code of Procedure Act. 
There is also the West Indian Court of Appeal Act which provides 
for a West Indian Court of Appeal. 

The Supreme Court.—The Dominica circuit of the Supreme Court 
of the Leeward Islands consists of the First Puisne Judge of the 
Leeward Islands, a Crown Attorney of the Leeward Islands, both 
resident in Dominica, and the Registrar and Provost Marshal of 
Dominica. The Supreme Court being Federal, any Judge or Law 
Officer of the whole Colony may act in any Presidency of the Colony. 
Any member of the English, Scotch, or Irish Bar is entitled to be 
admitted as a practising Barrister of the Supreme Court of the 
Leeward Islands. Any person who has been admitted as a Solicitor, 
or Writer to the Signet, by a Superior Court in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland is entitled to be admitted as a Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of the Leeward Islands. There are no local Barristers or 
Solicitors. 

The Supreme Court is always open, and a Circuit Court for the 

hearing of criminal and civil cases is held three times a year, viz. : 
January, May, and October. In all criminal and in certain civil 
cases the Court is assisted by a jury of nine men empanelled in 
accordance with the provisions of the Jury Act. There is no Grand 
Jury; the Crown Attorney performs the functions of the Grand 
Jury. 
The Supreme Court has jurisdiction over all indictable felonies 
and misdemeanours and over all civil cases (with the exception of 
those coming under the jurisdiction of the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction and the Magistrate’s Court). ; 

The Court of Summary Jurisdiction —The Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Leeward Islands and the Officers of the Supreme 
Court of the Leeward Islands are Judges and Officers of the Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction. 
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The Court of Summary Jurisdiction sits in the Presidency of 
Dominica on the first day of each month and is presided over by 
the First Puisne Judge of the Leeward Islands, resident in 
Dominica. 


The Magistrates’ Courts—The Island of Dominica is divided into 
three Magisterial Districts, viz.: ‘“E,” “F,” and “G.” There are 
three Magistrates and one Additional Magistrate. The Magistrate 
of District ‘“E”’ is also Crown Attorney. The Magistrate of Dis- 
trict “F” is also Additional Magistrate of District “E.” The 
Magistrate of District ‘‘ G ” is also Warden of the Northern District. 
There are twelve Magistrates’ Court Houses in the Presidency. 


Appeals.—All appeals from the Supreme Court and the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction (with the exception of appeals arising from 
the Magistrates’ Courts) lie to the West Indian Court of Appeal 
composed of the Chief Justices of the British West Indies. The 
West Indian Court of Appeal is also a Court of Criminal Appeal. 

All appeals from the Magistrates’ Courts lie, in the first instance, 
to a Judge of the Supreme Court and on further appeal to the Full 
Court. 

The Full Court—The Full Court sits twice a year in the Antigua 
circuit and is composed of the Chief Justice and one or two Puisne 
Judges of the Leeward Islands. The jurisdiction of the Full Court 
is now very limited. It was stripped of practically all its powers 
on the creation of the West Indian Court of Appeal. Its chief 
functions now are to hear appeals from a Judge of the Supreme 
Court arising from appeals from the Magistrates’ Courts and cases 
of breach of discipline by any officer of the Court. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

There are a few Justices of the Peace in the Presidency. They 
are appointed by Commission of the Governor. Any two Justices 
of the Peace may sit and adjudicate on a case in which the District 
Magistrate is interested. Any Justice of the Peace may order the 
closing of a rum shop in case of a riot. 


Poxics. 

The Presidency is policed by a detachment of the Leeward Islands 
Police Force of 2 officers and 39 non-commissioned officers and men, 
assisted to a very small degree by about 70 local constables. 

The Inspector of Police in charge of the peas is under the 
command of the Chief Inspector in Antigu 

The force is a semi-military body seaed with S.M.L.E. rifles and 
a Lewis gun. 

Crime.—Offences against the revenue are dealt with almost 
entirely by the police, there being very few revenue officers in the 
island. Five cases of illicit distillation of rum and three cases of 
smuggling were dealt with in 1931. The number of cases actually 
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dealt. with was undoubtedly small compared with the number of 
offences actually committed. The sympathy of the population was 
and has been for some time with the lawbreakers, and the small 
number of the police, the inaccessibility of the country, and the 
lack of a sea patrol boat make detection of these offences very 
difficult. 

The most important class of offence in an agricultural community 
like that of Dominica is praedial larceny, and the statistics for the 
year give very little indication of the extent to which this crime 
has spread. Thousands of cases, yearly, of this nature are not 
actually discovered until long after they have been committed, and 
consequently never prosecuted; probably many cases are not 
discovered at all. 

Larceny of limes was the commonest offence, and though the 
Agricultural Protection Ordinance controlled to some extent the 
sale of this product, shortage of officers on the strength of the police 
with an agricultural knowledge made the Ordinance only partially 
effective. Of offences against the person a case of the murder of a 
newborn babe was reported to the police, resulting in a verdict of 
guilty for ‘“‘ attempted concealment of birth.” 

There have also been a few cases of housebreaking and burglary. 


PRISONS. 


Buildings—The Dominica prison contains 20 male cells and 8 
female cells. The average number of prisoners in 1931 was 25 
males and 7 females. 

The male prisoners are permanently divided from the female, 
but there are no means of segregating the prisoners on hard labour 
from debtors, juveniles, or remanded prisoners awaiting trial. 

Every effort is made, however, to keep each class as far apart as 
possible. 

Juvenile.—Juvenile offenders are tried in a juvenile court from 
which the public are excluded. During 1931, fortunately, only one 
juvenile was actually in prison. Other offenders of this class were 
dealt with by being put on probation or reprimanded as first 
offenders. In a few bad cases these offenders received corporal 
punishment, and in others their parents or guardians were fined. 

Probation.—Advantage was taken of the Probation Act by the 
magistrates. 

Deaths.—One male prisoner died during the year. 

Commitments.—The number of prisoners committed during the 


year was :— Males. Females. 
From Magistrate’s Court... ae . 208 100 
From Circuit Court 19 5 
Remanded mae lunatics included... 42 27 
Debtors - ... aby a ie 3 —_ 


Totals bs rele BT 132 
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Of the convicted prisoners one male was juvenile. 
Analysis of the sentences :— 


Males. . Females. 


Three months or less... ont . 190 97 

Over three months and less than one 
year we sae dee dee as 21 4 
One year and less than five years Bek 15 3 
Five years or more vite ves Sea 1 : 
Totals ae dee 227 105 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 

ORDINANCES PASSED IN DoMINiIca DURING 1931. 
No. 1—The Roseau Town Board Validating Ordinance. 
No. 2.—The Tobacco Ordinance, 1931. 
No. 3.—The Passport Ordinance, 1931. 
No. 4.—The Midwifery Ordinance, 1931. 
No. 5.—The Administrator’s Emoluments Ordinance, 1931. 
No. 6.—The Passengers’ Ordinance, 1925, Repeal Ordinance, 1931. 
No. 7.—The Constitution Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 
No. 8.—The Motor Car (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931. 
No. 9.—The Appropriation Ordinance, 1931. 


Supsip1saRy LEGISLATION IsSUED IN Dominica DuRING 1931. 
Statutory Rules and Orders. 


No. 1.—Appointing a date for the register of persons entitled to 
vote at an election of a member of Council. 


No. 2.—Appointing a date for the taking of a census. 


No. 3.—Bringing up to date the regulations with respect to 
motor cars. 


No. 4.—Varying the close season for the killing, wounding or taking 
of wild birds. 


No. 5.—Removing the prohibition against the island of Nevis in 
respect of animals suffering from anthrax. : 


No. 6.—Permitting the wearing of masks between certain hours 
on certain days, and generally regulating the behaviour of persons 
participating in the annual carnival. 


No. 7.—Regulating the use by the public of the Roseau jetties. 
No. 8.—Appointing the 16th and 17th February half holidays. 
No. 9.—Dissolving the Legislative Council. 


’ 
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No. 10.—Regulating the duties of Customs and Treasury Officers. 


No. 11.—Prohibiting the importation of certain fruits and vege- 
tables from certain named countries. 


No. 12.—Relating to the internal management of the Roseau 
Hospital. 


No. 13.—Prohibiting the importation of certain dangerous drugs. 

No. 14.—Regulating the exportation of fruit. 

No. 15.—Declaring the hours within which motor cars should 
carry lights. 

No. 16.—Exempting visitors’ motor cars from the payment of 
duty under certain conditions. 

No. 17.—Rescinding No. 14 of 1931 and making other provisions 
in lieu thereof with relation to the exportation of fruit. 

No. 18.—Declaring a certain new portion of a road to be part of 
a@ main public road. 

There is Federal legislation enabling certain relatives of a person 
whose death is caused by any wrongful act to sue for damages. 


There is no factory legislation or legislative provision for sickness, 
old age, etc. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
REVENUE. 


The revenue of the Presidency for the period April to December, 
1931, exclusive of Imperial grants and grants from the Colonial 
Development Fund, amounted to £45,535, comprising the following 
divisions :—Customs £24,965, Port and Wharf Dues £2,916, Internal 
Revenue £10,670, Fees of Court £3,342, Post Office £1,226, Tele- 
phones £778, Electric Light £1,301, Rents £62, Interest £59, Mis- 
cellaneous £212, and Land Sales £4. 

In addition the amount received from the Colonial Development 
Fund was £23,329 and from Imperial grants £20,000. 


EXPENDITURE. 

The local expenditure amounted to £54,112, together with an 
expenditure of £20,336 from the Colonial Development Fund and 
£16,602 from Imperial grants. 

Included in the expenditure figures are charges on account of 
Public Debt, £1,475, Pensions, £4,034, Federal Contribution, £4,417, 

‘ Hospitals and Charitable Allowances, £5,121, and Education, £5,383. 

A comparative statement of the revenue and expenditure for the 

last three years is as follows :— 


1929-30. 1930-31. April to December 
1931. 
£ £ £ 
Revenue Cai 10,674 63,441 45,535 


Expenditure 68,356 71,178 54,112 
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Pusuiic DzEBT. 

The public debt of the Presidency is £57,417 6s. 7d. made up as 
follows :—Roads and Bridges Loan, 1888, £30,000; Public Works 
Loan, 1894, £21,417 6s. 7d.; and Electricity Supply Loan, 1928, 
£6,000. The Public Works Loan of 1894 was originally £30,000 but 
£8,582 13s. 5d. amount of stock has been cancelled during 1930. 


ASSETS. 


There are no available assets, the deficit at 3lst December being 
£14,358. 


Mar Heaps oF Taxation. 


The main heads of taxation and the yield from each for the period 
April to December are :— 


£ 
Customs ... ae site ane .. 24,965 
Jetty Rates ae avs ae as 1,932 
Excise Duty on ck he w. 5,584 
Land and House Tax... Pe Bee 1,123 
Income-tax aos ce +e on 728 
Liquor Licence... a rs ee 1,378 
Miscellaneous Taxes nen oe ah 1,444 


Customs Tarirr. 


The Customs Tariff is based on two measures of assessment, an 
ad valorem and specific basis. The ad valorem rate is levied chiefly 
on manufactured articles and is in the main 10 per cent. British 
preferential tariff and 15 per cent. general tariff; food and drink 
are chiefly taxed at specific rates, such items as fish ranging from 
2s. 1d., 4s. 2d., and 8s. 4d. per 100 lb. British preferential tariff to 
4s. 2d., 6s. 3d., and 12s. 6d. general tariff; flour and meal at 2s. 
and 7s. 4d. preferential and 3s. and 9s. general per 196 Ib. ; spirits 
range from 6s. to 11s. per gallon preferential to 9s. to 13s. 6d. general. 


Excise Dottss. 


Excise duties are leviable on rum locally manufactured at 3s. 
per proof gallon, and on tobacco at 6d. per lb. Stamp duties are 
governed by Federal Statutes and are the same throughout the 
Colony. 

There is no hut or poll tax. 
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MONTSERRAT. 


I—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The island, discovered by Columbus in 1493, was named by him 
after a famous mountain in Spain, where is situated the monastery 
in which Ignatius Loyola conceived the project of founding the 
Society of Jesus. Montserrat was colonized by the Irish in 1632 ; 
the French took it in 1664, and levied heavy imposts on the inhabi- 
tants; it was restored to England in 1668. It capitulated to the 
French in 1782, but was restored to the English in 1783. Mont- 
serrat is situated 27 miles from Antigua in 16° 45' North latitude, 
and 61° West longitude, and is about 11 miles in length, and 7 in 
the broadest part. Its total area is 324 square miles. It is of 
volcanic formation and very rugged and mountainous. The hills 
are covered with forest, the highest elevation being Chances Moun- 
tain (3,000 feet) in the southern part of the island. 

The island is considered to be one of the most healthy of the 
Antilles. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


The Presidency is a unit of the Leeward Islands Federation. The 
local Government is administered by a Commissioner. There is an 
Executive Council consisting of three official and three unofficial 
members, and a Legislative Council consisting of four official and 
four unofficial members, with the Governor, and in his absence the 
Commissioner, as President. When the Governor is present the 
Commissioner sits as a member of the Council. A Board of Health 
deals with public health and poor relief in the island and municipal 
matters of the town of Plymouth. 

Mr. H. H. Hutchings, I.S.0., Commissioner, went on leave on 
26th September, 1931, and subsequently retired. 


III.—POPULATION. 


No census was taken in the Colony in 1931, but at the census in 
1921 the population of the Presidency was 12,120, that of the town 
of Plymouth being 1,709. According to the Registrar-General’s 
report for the year 1931 the population of the Presidency was 
12,350 on 31st December, 1931. There were 46 marriages registered 
during the year, i.e., 0-3 per cent. of the population. 

The number of births registered in the year 1931 was 416, of 
which 66 per cent. were illegitimates. 

The number of deaths registered during the year was 285 or 2-3 
per cent. of the population. 
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The deaths of infants under one year of age were 75, or 162-7 per 
thousand of the total number of births. 

The number of immigrants arriving was 128, or 1 per cent. of the 
population. 

The number of emigrants was 145, or 1-1 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The year 1931 from a health point of view was nota good year for 
the island of Montserrat. Generally speaking, the health of the 
community as gauged by the death-rate, number of attendances at 
hospital, and number of invalidings, compares unfavourably with 
that of previous years. 

The death-rate per 1,000 of population was 23-03 as compared 
with 19-51 in 1930 and 17-17 in 1929, and was only exceeded in 
1928, the year of the disastrous hurricane, when the death-rate 
rose to 25-12 per 1,000. 

The outstanding feature of 1931 was the epidemic of cellulitis in 
connexion with which Major-General Barrow, Health Officer, 
Antigua, paid this island a visit in March, 1931. The epidemic, 
which in the majority of cases was associated with filariasis, began 
in the latter part of 1930, and spread throughout the island. There 
were relatively few cases in the town of Plymouth. The epidemic 
came to an end in the latter months of 1931. 

Among special diseases mention must be made of :— 

(a) Filariasis—There was a marked increase in the number of 
cases, many of which were complicated by cellulitis. The cases 
were removed to hospital for treatment as soon as diagnosed. 

(b) T'uberculosis.—The number of deaths from tuberculosis during 
the year was 13, as compared with 21 in 1930, but the number of 
eases developing within the island showed an increase on previous 
years. These cases are the result of contact with advanced cases 
returned chiefly from the United States of America. 

At present there is no tuberculosis ward at the hospital, and the 
need for such accommodation is keenly felt. There is room for 
much public health work in connexion with this disease. 

(c) Typhoid and Paratyphoid Fevers——These diseases show 4 
decrease on previous years, and the cases that have occurred have 
not been due to any pollution of the water-supply, which although 
inadequate in the dry season of the year is very good. 

There were five cases treated in hospital in 1931 as compared 
with 12 in 1930. 

(d) Spirochaetal Diseases—Yaws still accounts for the greater 

number of illnesses among school children and irregular attendances 
at school. 
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The campaign against yaws and syphilis is still being waged and 
the results are becoming more and more evident. There were 
1,669 injections, chiefly of arsenical preparations, given at the 
Glendon Hospital in the treatment of these diseases. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The houses of the labouring peasant classes are mostly fragile 
wooden structures. The majority of these people own their houses, 
but the land on which they are built belongs, as a rule, to the pro- 
prietors of the large estates. 

On the occurrence of hurricanes, to which the Presidency, in 
common with other Presidencies of the Colony, is subject, the houses 
of these people are destroyed and damaged in large numbers. 

A scheme has been financed by a loan of £5,000 from the Colonial 
Development Fund in order to provide stronger and better houses. 

A return showing housing conditions is given as an appendix to 
this Report. 


VI—PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture is the chief occupation of this island, the staple crop 
being sea island cotton. In 1931, approximately 400,389 Ib. of lint 
were shipped from 3,425 acres, giving an average yield of 117 Ib. 
of lint per acre. This is somewhat under the average of previous 
years, due to the very unfavourable season that was experienced. 
Owing to the depressed state of the cotton market, the valuation 
of this year’s crop is only about £20,000, when in normal times it 
would be valued at about £40,000. Previously, this crop accounted. 
for over 90 per cent. of the value of the total exports from this 
island. 

Tomatoes are now grown extensively for the winter market in 
Canada, and during 1931, over 17,000 crates (340,000 lb.) were 
shipped. This brought into the island about £3,500 and was a 
great help to the people. Other crops, such as yams,.sweet potatoes, 
bananas, and onions, are grown for local consumption. The bay-oil 
and papain industries are temporarily impaired and held in abey- 
ance for want of a market. Small quantities of lime juice were 
exported during the year. This industry is seeing very bad times, 
but hopes of an export trade in green limes both to Canada and to 
the United States of America are being entertained and every effort 
is being made to this end. 

The following gives an idea of the land tenure in Montserrat :— 


Per cent. 
In parcels under 10 acres, 1,235 holdings... nn 94 
a » 11 to 50 acres, 28 holdings 
rs », 51 to 100 acres, 5 holdings 
3 » 101 to 1,000 acres, 35 holdings 
55 over 1,000 acres, 3 holdings 


toh COD DO 
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The three holdings of over 1,000 acres are held by Europeans and 
so also are a few of those of 101 to 1,000 acres. All other holdings 
are held by native peasants. 

The general world-wide depression and the dislocation of the sea 
island cotton market in the United Kingdom have had their ill 
effects on the trade of the Presidency, which showed a considerable 
decrease. If the cotton situation does not improve, the economic 
position of the island will be a matter of serious concern; and 
efforts are being made to explore new uses for sea island cotton, 
and to find markets other than those in the United Kingdom. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The following are the statistics of Imports and Exports for the 
last five years :— 


Imports. 
United 
Year. Kingdom. Colonies. Elsewhere. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
1927 oa ae 18,742 30,587 14,073 63,402 
1928 ae sae 15,837 53,319 13,115 82,271 
1929 oss ie 21,941 39,378 31,251 92,570 
1930 ae Ces 17,473 42,844 11,864 72,181 
1931 or nee 10,310 28,961 6,419 45,690 
Exports. 
United | 
Year. Kingdom. Colonies. Elsewhere. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
1927 wes fs 52,587 10,317 5,849 68,753 
1928 ae ae8 73,543 9,538 5,297 88,378 
1929 wee on 38,076 6,326 21,163 65,565 
1930 aa ee 39,231 5,967 9,823 55,021 
1931 20,256 8,210 5,441 33,907 


The value of the imports from the United Kingdom and Empire 
countries increased from 78 per cent. of the total value of imports 
in 1927 to 86 per cent. of the total value of imports in 1931. The 
value of exports to the United Kingdom and Empire countries in 
1927 was 92 per cent. of the total value of exports, and in 1931 the 
value of exports to the same places was 84 per cent. of the total 
value of the exports. This decrease in the exports to British 
countries can be accounted for by the great diminution of exports 
of cotton to the United Kingdom owing to the falling off in the 
demand for sea island cotton. 


VITI—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Labourers in Government employ receive the following wages, 
viz. :—drivers 1s. 3d. per day; labourers, men 1s. and women 8d. 
per day. Payment at the rate of 2d. per barrel is made for broken 
stones. On the estates the same scale of wages now exists. 
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The cost of living for each labourer, not including housing and 
clothing, is averaged at 8d. per day. 

A married couple from the United Kingdom can live on about 
£300 a year; a bachelor might manage on £250 per annum. 
Bungalows cost from £30 to £50 per annum. The charge at hotels 
is about 12s. per day—reduced charges can be arranged for long 
periods. Boarding-house charges are from $1-50 to $2-00 a day, 
or $25 to $30 a month. Native servants cost from 15s. to £3 a 
month. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


During the period under review there were 12 elementary schools 
in the island managed by the Anglican, Roman Catholic, and 
Wesleyan denominations, and one undenominational by the Mont- 
serrat Company, Limited, with the aid of grants from the Govern- 
ment. The aggregate number of pupils enrolled was 2,761, and the 
average attendance was 2,044. There is also a grammar school 
(secondary) for boys which is maintained by Government, and a 
secondary school for girls with a Government grant. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


There are about 68 miles of public roads and by-ways in the island. 
Motor cars and omnibuses are used, and motor lorries for the trans- 
port of produce. 

There is a telephone system extending for about 75 miles through- 
out most of the island. 

The Presidency is in communication with the outside world by 
wireless telegraph. A 

The ships of the Canadian National Steamships call regularly once 
a fortnight on their way from and to Canada. Steamers of other 
lines call occasionally. There is a frequent communication by 
sailing vessel with Antigua, and similar communication at intervals 
with other West Indian islands. The number of vessels calling at 
the port of Plymouth during 1931, was as follows :—steamers 86, 
sailing vessels 181. 


Roaps. 


The total approximate lengths of the roads of the Presidency are 
as follows :— 


Miles. 
Main roads wee wee 244 
By-ways oe ve 44 
Streets ... Ae oe 23 


There are no asphalt or concrete roads in the Presidency, the 
surface, in the case of the streets, main roads, and more important 
by-ways, being of water-bound macadam. 
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The expenditure on the roads (including streets) for the last five 
years is as follows :— 


1927-8. 1928-9. 1929-30. 1930-1. April to 
December, 1931 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1,114 995 1,147 1,107 907 
TELEPHONES. 


The telephone service is of the metallic circuit system and con- 
nects up the most populous districts of the Presidency. There are 
sixty-eight instruments in use of which thirty-nine are subscribed 
for by private individuals and companies, while the remainder 
represents the number of installations in Government offices and 
institutions. 

The revenue and expenditure of the telephone service for the last 
five years are as follows :— 


April to - 
December, 
1927-8. 1928-9, 1929-30. 1930-1. 1931. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue one 288 241 291 332 253 
Expenditure ... 332 364 405 439 252 


There are approximately 150 miles of line wire employed in the 
system. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


There is a branch of the Royal Bank of Canada in the Presidency. 


The Bank issues its own notes. 

The Bank has a Savings Bank Department and pays 3 per cent. 
interest on deposits. 

There is a Government Savings Bank, and interest at the rate of 
3 per cent. is paid on deposits. The following is a statement of the 


Bank’s transactions during the past two years :— 


Amount of Amount of Number of Amount 
deposits withdrawals depositors Rate of standing to 
Year. during during at end interest. credit of 
the year. the year. of year. depositors. 
£8. d. £8. d. Per cent. £8. d. 
1929-30... «- 401 1 7 528 16 10 104 3 658 0 
1930-31... .. 30712 6 301 1 2 106 3 661 12 1 
CURRENCY. 


All coins of the United Kingdom are in use. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
The standard weights and measures of the United Kingdom are 
in use. ; 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The staff of this Department consists of the Commissioner who is 
ex officio Superintendent of Public Works, an Inspector of Works 
and Roads, a Clerk and Storekeeper, and other employees. 

The Department is responsible for the construction, maintenance, 
and improvement of public buildings, jetties, roads, the telephone 
service, and water-works, the control and preservation of Govern- 
ment lands and historic sites, the operation and management of the 
refrigerating and ice plant, and the lighting of the streets of 
Plymouth and Government House. 

In addition to the usual repair of public buildings, streets, roads, 
bridges, etc., the following works were carried out during the 
financial period April to December, 1931 :— 

(a) The construction of a refrigerating and ice plant under 
loan from the Colonial Development Fund was completed and 
brought into operation. 

(6) A public market building, steel framed and covered with 
galvanized iron, with a floor space of 3,500 square feet, was 
constructed in the town of Plymouth. 

(c) The water-supply was extended to the village districts of 
Banks and Victoria. 

(d) An addition to the Court House to provide chambers for 
the Chief Justice and Judges visiting the Presidency on circuit. 

(e) A road roller (Barford and Perkins BK type) of 4-3 tons 
rolling weight was obtained for use on the streets and roads. 


(f) A public latrine was constructed at Wapping in the town 
of Plymouth. 


(g) A windmill tower at Tar River Estate was converted into 
a public hurricane shelter. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
JUSTICE. 


Justice is administered by a Magistrate (the Commissioner ex 
officio). Either the Chief Justice from Antigua or the Puisne Judge 
from Dominica visits the island for the holding of Circuit Courts 
three times a year. During 1931, the number of cases in all Courts 
decided by the Magistrate was 1,749. The Circuit Court was 
particularly heavy during 1931, 42 cases being investigated. The 
summary jurisdiction of the Magistrate is regulated by Federal Law, 
and includes the imposition of fines with an alternative of imprison- 
ment or the recovery of the fine by warrant of distress. Power is 
given to Magistrates in the Colony to order the payment of fines by 
instalments. 
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Po.ice. 

The Police are a small but smart and efficient force consisting of 
 Sub-Inspector, and 14 non-commissioned officers and men. The 
Montserrat Division is part of the Leeward Islands Police Force. 
They were active during the year in rounding up smugglers and 
obeah men, several convictions being obtained for these offences. 


PRISONS. 

The prison is always scrupulously clean and neat, and a high 
standard of discipline is maintained. Unfortunately, the place is 
much too small, and there is not sufficient room for exercise. For 
these reasons, male prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for six 
months or over, and female prisoners to two months or over are 
sent to the Central Prison at Antigua. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following Ordinances were passed during the year 1931 :— 
1. Appropriation. 
2. Housing. 
3. Cotton Seed Control Amendment. 
4. Public Library. 
5. Reafforestation of Lands Ordinance, 1927, Amendment. 
6. Cotton Export Duty (Amendment). 
7. Appropriation. 
8. Supplementary Appropriation. 
9. Board of Health (Amendment). 
10. Liquor Licences (Amendment). 
11. Plymouth Improvement (Amendment). 
The following Statutory Rules and Orders were made during the 
year :— 
. Importation of Animals. 22nd January, 1931. 
. Montserrat Grammar School. 9th March, 1931. 
. Plants Protection. 10th April, 1931. 
. Dangerous Drugs. 23rd April, 1931. 
. Cotton Close Season. 5th May, 1931. 
. Plants Protection. 23rd April, 1931. 
. Montserrat Grammar School. 13th July, 1931. 
. Weights and Measures. 23rd July, 1931. 
. Customs Duties. 13th November, 1931. 
10. Cotton Close Season. 25th November, 1931. 
There is no factory legislation, or provision for compensation for 
accidents, sickness, old age, etc. 


OMAN WH = 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The following is a statement of the revenue and expenditure of 
the Presidency for the past five years :— 


REVENUE. 
Year. £ £ 
1927-28 22,426 
1928-29 30,330 Includes receipts from Hurricane Insurance oe 1,681 
as PS » Imperial Grant a «2,500 


1929-30 27,389 
1930-31 28,376 Includes receipts from Colonial Development Fund 2,200 


my re » from Reserve Fund * 1,000 
Apr. to 26,083 a 5 » Colonial Development Fund 3,915 
December and balance of Reserve Fund 8,734 
1931 
EXPENDITURE. 
Year. £ £ 
1927-28 19,986 
1928-29 32,277 Includes hurricane damage ... Ls aaa wee 9,243, 
1929-30 31,007 ” on oe oD ae aoe we 4,128 
1980-31 31,196 » Colonial Development Scheme _... «. = 2,891 
Apr. to 24,517 a as x wee 759 
December 
1931 


The public debt of the Presidency amounted on 3lst December, 
1931, to £13,000, and the accumulated sinking funds of the various 
loans amounted on 31st March, 1931, to £8,450. 

On 31st December, 1931, the Presidency had no reserve fund, it 
having been realized in consequence of the deficit in the finances. 

The main heads of taxation and the yield of each for the financial 
period April to December, 1931, are as follows : 


£ 
Customs ee we 9,451 
Licences, Excise, and Internal Revenue not other- 
wise classified bes a hak oo 979 
Fees of Court and Office, ete. te aa oo 839 
Posts, Telegraphs, etc. nos v. ——-:1,888 


There is a Customs tariff, consisting at Baud valoven duty of 15 per 
cent. general and 10 per cent. preferential on imports. Also the 
following specific duties :— 


Import. General. Preferential. 
Flour ... Fis ... 9s. per 196 lb. 7s. per 196 lb. 
Fish, dried... ... 4s. 2d. per 100 1b. 2s. 1d. per 100 Ib. 
Butter, etc. ... 15s. 3 3 8s. 4d. ,, 33 
Biscuits (unsweetened) 4s. 2d. ,, 2s. 1d. ,, Py 


Lumber, pitch pine... 12s. 6d. per 1 ,000 ft. 83. 4d. per 1,000 ft. 


Duties on exports are as follows :— 
Cotton—clean lint oes see aor .. Id. per lb. 
Cattle ... Ree ce. ae .. 10s. per head. 


And other items. 
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There is an excise duty of 4s. 6d. per proof gallon on rum manu- 
factured locally, and of 4s. 10$d. per proof gallon on rum manu- 
factured in and imported from any of the other Presidencies of the 
Colony. 

Shaan duties are levied under the Federal Stamp Act, on various 
legal documents, including the probate of wills and letters of 
administration. 

Road tax is payable under the Road Ordinance, 1907, by every 
male person between the agesof 16 and 60, and the rates are as 
follows :— . 


Ist class (proprietors, merchants, etc., and public officers with 
salaries of £50 a year or more, etc.), 10s. a year. 


2nd class (tradesmen, clerks, public officers with salaries of 
£20 a year or more, etc.), 48. a year. 
8rd class (domestic servants, labourers, etc.), 2s. a year. 
The tax is payable at the Treasury on or before 30th June in every 
year. Persons comprising the third class may.in lieu of payment 
of the tax elect to work on the public road for five working days. 
In case of default of payment of the tax, or giving of labour on 
the public roads (in the case of persons in the third class), pro- 
ceedings are taken before the Magistrate, and the defaulters can be 
fined with the alternative of imprisonment. 
The yield from the tax for the financial period April to December, 
1931, was £169. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
I—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Virgin Islands were discovered by Columbus in 1493; they 
consist of a cluster of islands to eastward of and adjacent to Porto 
Rico ; the largest of the group belonging to Great Britain is Tortola, 
which is situated in 18° 27’ North latitude, and 64° 39’ West longi- 
tude. These islands, so far as they are British, became so in 1666. 

The British islands (about 32 in number) include Tortola; Virgin 
Gorda, Anegada, Jost Van Dykes, Peter Island, and Salt Island. 
The total area of the Presidency is about 58 square miles. 

The climate is more healthy than that of other West Indian 
islands and the heat is not so great. 

The rainfall during the year was 64-16 inches and was well 
distributed. 

A high wind was experienced on 10th September which caused 
considerable damage to growing crops. 


II—GOVERNMENT. 


The Government is vested solely in the Governor of the Colony. 
There is an Executive Council consisting of the Commissioner, two 
official, and two unofficial members, which acts as an advisory 
body, and for whose advice the Governor frequently calls before 
enacting any new legislation. In the absence of the Governor the 
Commissioner, as head of the Civil Service, carries out the duties 
of the Officer Administering the Government. 

During the year the Commissioner was absent from the Presi- 
dency for about four months and the Medical Officer, who is the 
Senior resident member of the Executive Council, was appointed to 
administer the Government. 


III.— POPULATION. 


The estimated population was 5,040. The births amounted to 
198, or 3:96 per cent. of the population, and the deaths, including 
still-births, to 83, or 1-65 per cent. of the population. Eleven 
mairiages were performed during the year. Immigration was 
negligible. The total number of emigrants was 57 or 11-3 per 
thousand but most of these were to Santo Domingo where they 
work as labourers and return sooner or later. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The health of the Presidency was good as usual. There were no 
extensive epidemics, only mild ones of dysentery and whooping 
cough at Virgin Gorda. There were four cases of typhoid without 
any deaths. Malaria was almost non-existent. There was an 
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7 
increase in respiratory diseases owing to an abnormally wet year. 
The preponderance of deaths in adults was from chronic heart 
disease and in infants from gastro-enteritis. A total of 116 were 
treated in the hospital. There were eight cases of yaws attending 
for treatment at the end of the year. All returned immigrants 
were inspected by the Medical Officer. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The housing conditions in the Virgin Islands, while possibly not 
ideal, are considerably better than those prevailing elsewhere in the 
Colony. The average house of the peasant is a sturdy wooden 
building measuring about 20 feet by 15 feet with an acre or two of 
arable land. The present living conditions seem eminently suitable 
to the population which consists almost entirely of small land- 
owners and fishermen. The wage-earning population is very small, 
being practically restricted to the limits of the town. Sanitary 
conditions are satisfactory and the general health is good. A local 
Board of Health controls the general health and sanitation and 
makes regulations for the general observance of and compliance 
with the sanitary regulations of larger places, in so far as they are 
applicable. 

Practically all houses are owned by the occupiers and the general 
conditions may be described as clean and healthy. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The produce consists of live stock, fish, and vegetables. Cattle, 
horses, sheep, and goats comprise the main items in the live stock 
industry. Poultry raising is an important secondary industry. The 
following figures show the estimated annual production, etc. :— 


Produced. Exported. Used locally. 
Cattle ... 20 Number 1,000 900 100 
Sheep ve 500 450 50 
Goats i 3,000 2,250 750 
Poultry e 2,000 1,000 1,000 
Swine oe) = 500 400 100 
Fish... aoe we Ib. 38,000 18,000 20,000 
Vegetables... aes 7,000 3,000 4,000 


There is no organized production. Practically the entire produc- 
tion is in the hands of individual agriculturists. No arrangements 
for contract or non-contract labour are in force, and owing to the 
fact that practically everyone is possessed of his own portion of 
land paid labour is difficult to obtain. 

There is practically no cultivation by European landowners. 
Cigar-making has been tried, but it did not prove very successful. 

The owners of large quantities of land produce a fair amount of 
sugar-cane which is converted into sugar and rum. The entire 
output of this industry is consumed locally. 
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GENERAL. 


The economic condition was, generally speaking, unsatisfactory, 
due to the loss of St. Thomas as a market for local produce ; conse- 
quently there has been a steady all-round decrease in planting. 
Fruit and vegetables were plentiful, but the prices realized were 
disappointing. Under present conditions the Botanic or Experi- 
mental Station is a needless expense. Cotton is unsaleable, at least 
for the present. Cigar-tobacco, although of good quality, has proved 
unprofitable. Coco-nuts exceed the demand. In short, there is no 
market for increased quantities of local produce. The raising of 
stock continues, but sales are slow and prices low. The department 
maintains a “Kentucky Jack” and small but hardy mules are 
being raised here again. The demand is poor. Captain Hassell, 
the only regular purchaser in the past, states that he finds increasing 
difficulty in disposing of mules and horses however cheap they may 
be. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 
The imports during the past five years were :— 


£ 
1927... a 28,650 
1928... 0... a. 29,789 
1929... 0. 26,929 
1930... 0... 14,360 
1931 oe 8,967 


The trend of imports can be seen from the following table :— 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
£ £ £& £ £ 

United Kingdom 2,497 2,217 1,978 1,918 1,568 
United States ... oe 5,296 5,801 6,404 4,847 3,571 
Leeward Islands* ate +» 12,010 15,320 10,782 3,000* 444 
Other places (including the 8,847 6,451 7,765 4,595 3,384 
Virgin Islands) of the 
United States of America. 








28,650 29,789 26,929 14,360 8,967 
* Alcoholic liquors imported. 


Fiow or TRADE. 


The Virgin Islands of the United States of America have always 
bought most of the produce of the British Virgin Islands and they 
naturally also rank first among the places from which imports come. 
During the year there has been, however, a marked change in the 
origin of wheaten flour, one of the chief items of imports. Formerly 
practically all flour came from the United States of America, but 
jn the year under review Canadian flour has largely supplanted the 
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American brands. Part of the marked decrease in the amount of 
the imports is due to the somewhat lower prices which have pre- 
vailed during the year. The great drop, however, is obviously due 
to the practical cessation of the alcoholic liquor trade with the 
Leeward Islands. 


‘ 


Exports. 
The exports during the last five years were :— 
£ 
1927 ... ves «12,381 
1928 ... ae w= 11,799 
1929 ... us +. 16,075 
1930 ... 265 «» 11,244 
1931 oe nee 8,424 


The following shows the trend of the exports :— 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ee es 576 59 72 801 il 
British West Indies ... a 326 391 4,606* 788 548 


Porto Rico and Virgin Islands 11,479 =—-11,349 11,399 9,655 7,865 
of the United States of 
America. 





Total... 288 se 12,381 11,799 16,077 11,244 8,424 





* Tobacco. 


Practically the entire trade is with the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. During the year, however, a brisk trade with the 
French Islands of St. Martin and St. Bartholemy in cattle, horses, 
and mules has been started. There is an intermittent trade with 
Barbados in the horse and mule trade, but with the increasing use 
of motor agricultural implements this is gradually lessening. 

There seems to be no hope for trade with the United Kingdom in 
the near future as there are no available means of direct. com- 
munication (vide Chapter X). 


VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Wages are at the same high level which obtained towards the 
close and immediately after the Great War. They range between 
50 per cent. and 100 per cent. higher than the rates which are 
current in the other Presidencies of the Colony as the following list 
shows :— 


Labourers—men__... to s+» 28. to 28. 6d. a day. 
- women ... Ss .. 1s. 3d. a day. 

Carpenters... Mie a 68. @ day. 

Masons ae ae bes ... 48. to 68. a day. 

Blacksmiths and tinsmiths .. 68, a day. 


Domestic servants ... See .. £1 to £1 12s. 0d. a month. 
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The cost of living has not decreased considerably. The prices of 
some commodities are appreciably lower than they were ten years. 
ago, notably in such food-stuffs as meat, milk, and eggs, but on the 
whole the prevailing prices are high, being based on the current 
prices at the adjacent island of St. Thomas where American rates 
rule the market. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The education in the Presidency is entirely of a primary standard. 
There are no secondary or technical schools. The various schools. 
are owned by the churches and are run on denominational lines. 
They are, however, largely assisted by grants from the Public 
Treasury. These grants amount to £650 per annum. Attendance 
at school is compulsory for all children between six and twelve years 
of age. The number of children on the registers of the various. 
schools was 1,332 and the average daily attendance was 913. 

There were no prosecutions for non-attendance during the year. 
School gardens were maintained at all the schools. 

The annual examination was held in April when the Federal 
Inspector of Schools visited the Presidency. The Pupil Teachers’ 
Examination was held in August by the Educational District Officer. 

There are no welfare institutions in the Presidency. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
EXTERNAL. 


There is no direct ocean communication with the principal ports 
of the world. All passengers and cargo have to be transhipped at 
St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands of the United States of America, as 
no steamers cdil at Tortola. There is, however, daily communication 
with St. Thomas by means of small fishing and trading sloops, and a 
regular weekly service is maintained by the Government, whose 
motor launch takes less than three hours to do the journey between 
the two islands. 

There is irregular communication with the. other islands of the 
Colony and with Barbados, Trinidad, and the Dutch and French 
West Indies, by means of schooners and other sailing craft. 


INTERNAL. 


There are no railways, telegraphs, telephones, or wireless. The 
horse is the only means of conveyance over the roads which are 
not built for vehicular traffic. 


Posts. 


Twice weekly mails are received from the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America. They are sent via New York and 
Porto Rico. The average time taken for delivery of letters from 
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the United Kingdom is about a fortnight after the date of posting. 
The money order system is in operation and money cah be remitted 
through the Post Office to practically any part of the world. 


SHIPPING. 


The number of departures of vessels was 1,404 and the number of 
arrivals 1,421, including 22 schooners or vessels of over 40 tons 
burthen. There were fewer schooners taking passengers due to the 
‘decrease in the number of emigrants leaving the Presidency for 
Santo Domingo. The schooners chiefly brought sugar from Santo 
Domingo. The number of departures of emigrants was 57 and the 
number of immigrants 48. Of the latter 41 were returned labourers 
from Santo Domingo and 7 were from the United States of America. 

The United States ship Umgua brought the Governor of the 
American Virgin Islands to pay a visit to the Presidency. The 
Dominican steamer Romanita brought 16 returned emigrants from 
Santo Domingo. The British yacht Uldra with a crew of two 
arrived from England via Antigua and Anguilla in December. 

In February the Greek steamer Captain Rokos stranded on 
Norman Reef, Anegada, and became a total wreck. 


XI— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


BANKING. 


No commercial banks operate in the Presidency. All banking is 
done through the Danish National Bank at St. Thomas. There is 
a local co-operative bank, the ‘“‘ Peasants’ Agricultural Bank,” the 
aim of which is to assist temporarily embarrassed agriculturists. 
This continues to run satisfactorily. 

There is a Government Savings Bank in the Presidency, and 
interest of 2} per cent. is paid on deposits. The following is a state- 
ment of the Bank’s transactions during the past two years :— 


Amount of Amount of Number of Amount 
deposits withdrawals depositors Rateof standing 
during during at end interest. to credit of 
Year, the year. the year. of year. depositors. 
£ ad £ 8 de Percent. £ 8. d. 
1929-30... «1,059 5 6 985 16 10 132 4 1,382 0 7 
1930-31... .. 1,335 19 1 1,087 2 4 141 2k 1,630 17 4 
CURRENCY. 


In normal times the currency consists almost entirely of Danish 
and American notes and silver. It is feared that this will have to 
continue so long as there is no bank in Tortola, as the merchants 





| 
I 
| 
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have to settle their accounts for imported merchandise through the 
nearest and most convenient medium, viz., the bank at St. Thomas. 
Added to this, the fact that all imports have to pass through St. 
Thomas makes it necessary that a fair amount of foreign money 
must be in circulation as all expenses of freight and landing and 
shipping charges are quoted in American currency. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The United Kingdom standard of weights and measures is in use 
in the Presidency. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Annually recurrent work consists of the usual repairs to buildings, 
wharves, and roads. During the year one small bridge was built 
at Cane Garden Bay to facilitate traffic during the heavy rains. 


XIII.— JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


The Commissioner is also the Magistrate of the district, 
and weekly courts are held. 

Once a month Summary Court is held by the Deputy Judge (the 
Commissioner). 

The same machinery of justice which obtains in the other islands 
of the Colony obtains in the Virgin Islands, the basis of the law 
being the Common Law of England. 

There were 129 prosecutions in the criminal side of the Magis- 
trate’s Court during the year. Of these 72 were fined, 1 juvenile 
offender was whipped, 9 were committed to prison, 13 were 
cautioned, 15 were settled out of court, and 19 were dismissed. 

There were 91 suits in the civil side of the Magistrate’s Court and 
14 in the Summary Jurisdiction Court. Three. cases went to the 
Supreme Court which was held in December with His Honour the 
Chief Justice of the Leeward Islands sitting as Judge. 

Prisoners sentenced to short periods of imprisonment are kept at 
the local gaol where there is ample provision for sleeping accommoda- 
tion, etc. The Medical Officer periodically inspects the prisoners 
and generally looks after their health. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


No new legislation was enacted during the year. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The reserve fund at 31st December, 1931, remained at 
£10,090 10s. 10d. The investments on account of this fund had a 
market value of £9,561 15s. 6d. on 3lst December, 1931. 
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Working on the basis as advised by the Financial Adviser, the 
period opened with :— 


£. #1. 

Reserve Fund ... te ae aos «.- 10,090 10 10 
Surplus... Sa ait oss te an 2,789 6 2% 
or a total surplus of ... ine sa «12,879 17 04 

The expenditure was... ro oe .. 6,298 7 2 
7,581 9 10} 

The revenue amounted to He sae ese 4,047 13 1 
Leaving a total surplus of one se .-» £11,629 2 11} 

£os. d. 

Of this sum the reserve represents... -» 10,090 10 10 
and the floating surplus balance ae «» 1,588 12 1} 


£11,629 2 114 


The revenue of the Presidency amounted to £4,047 13s. 1d. or 
£548 6s. 11d. less than the estimated amount. The decrease was 
due to the practical cessation of the sale of liquor, and to the fact 
that Canadian flour was imported at the preferential rate of duty 
instead of the usual foreign (American) flour. 

The expenditure amounted to £5,298 7s. 2d. or £284 12s. 10d. less 
than the estimated figure. There was a decrease in the expenditure 
on the Agricultural Department of £247 due to the fact that the 
office of curator was not filled during the greater part of the year. 

The Presidency has made no loan and it has no public debt. 
The value of the imports amounted to £8,967 being £5,393 less 
than the imports in 1930. 

Exports during the year totalled £8,424 or £2,820 less than in 
1930. 
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I— GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya is traversed centrally 
from east to west by the Equator and from north to south by 
Meridian line 374° East of Greenwich. It extends from 4° North 
to 4° South of the Equator and from 34° East longitude to 41° East. 
The land area is 219,731 square miles and the water area includes 
the larger portion of Lake Rudolf and the eastern waters of Victoria 
Nyanza including the Kavirondo Gulf. The official time used is 
the zone time 2} hours fast on Greenwich. Physiographically 
Kenya consists of: (1) a region generally poorly watered com- 
prising some three-fifths of the total area of the Colony; (2) a 
plateau raised by volcanic action to a height varying from 3,000 
to 9,000 feet ; (3) the Great Rift Valley containing Lakes Rudolf, 
Nakuru, Naivasha, and others; (4) a portion of the basin of the 
Lake Victoria Nyanza which is 3,726 feet above sea-level. The 
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Nzoia, Yala, Kuja, and Amala Rivers flow into Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, the Turkwell and Kerio into, or towards,. Lake Rudolf, 
while from the southern and eastern slopes of Kenya, and from 
the Aberdares there flow numerous tributaries of the Tana River 
which enters the Indian Ocean near Lamu. 


Mount Kenya, from which the Colony takes its name, is 17,040 
feet in height and capped by perpetual snow and ice. 


Climate. 


The range of temperature in various parts of Kenya is very 
wide, varying from a mean shade temperature of 80° F. on parts of 
the coast to 58°F.--65°F. in the highland areas. 


The rainfall is generally well-distributed and ranges from about 
10 inches per annum in the arid northern areas to 86 inches per 
annum in the vicinity of Lake Victoria Nyanza. The average 
rainfall in the main agricultural and pastoral areas ranges from 
35 to 40 inches. The heaviest rainfall occurs from March to June 
and from October to December. 


History. 


It seems probable that the Arabs and Persians traded along the 
East African coast from the earliest times. In 1498 Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and sailed up the coast 
to Mombasa which was then a flourishing trading city. Between 
that date and 1729, when they were finally expelled, the Portuguese 
were in intermittent occupation of Mombasa. British intervention 
on the east coast began in December, 1823, when H.M.S. Barracouta 
arrived at Mombasa during the course of a survey expedition. 
At the request of the inhabitants the island was provisionally 
placed under British protection. The Protectorate was not con- 
firmed by the British Government and it appears to have lapsed 
after a period of two years. There is no record of its formal 
termination. In 1829 Seyyid Said attacked Mombasa, and placed 
there a garrison of 300 Baluchis who were starved into submission 
by the Mazuri who were, in turn, subdued by Seyyid Said in 1837. 
A period of great prosperity along the east coast ensued. On the 
death of Seyyid Said in 1856, Seyyid Majid succeeded to Zanzibar 
and the mainland dominions. He died in 1870, and was succeeded 
by his brother Seyyid Bargash, during whose reign British influence 
grew steadily under Sir John Kirk, and the partition of Africa 
among the European powers took place. 


In 1848 Rebman first saw Kilimanjaro, and the following year 
Krapf first saw the snows of Kenya. Further exploration was 
directed to the discovery of the sources of the Nile. Speke first 
saw the Victoria Nyanza in 1858, and discovered its outlet at the 
Ripon Falls in 1863. Later in the same year Samuel Baker dis- 
covered the Albert Nyanza, and in 1888 Count Teleki von Szek 
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discovered Lake Rudolf. In 1887 Seyyid Bargash, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, granted a concession on the mainland between the 
Umba and Tana Rivers to the British East African Association 
which was incorporated under Royal Charter as the Imperial 
British East Africa Company in the following year. The early 
activities of the British East Africa Company were concentrated 
mainly on the coast. In 1889 a considerable caravan was despatched 
to explore the interior under F. J. Jackson, who established a station 
at Machakos, and proceeded by way of Kikuyu, Naivasha, and 
Sotik to Mumias. Captain F. D. Lugard later formed a chain of 
posts connecting Mombasa with Machakos. In 1892 the survey 
of the Uganda Railway was begun, and three years later the first 
rails were laid. In 1895 a British Protectorate was declared over 
the Company’s territory between the Coast and Naivasha, the country 
west of Naivasha having been included in the Uganda Protectorate. 
In 1902 the boundaries of the Protectorate were altered to include 
what was previously the Eastern Province of Uganda and the 
conditions under which land could be alienated to colonists were 
laid down. By 1903 there were nearly 100 European settlers in 
or near Nairobi. 

In 1905 the Protectorate was transferred from the authority of 
the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office. A Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, Executive and Legislative Councils, were 
appointed under an Order in Council in 1906. 

All foreign consular jurisdiction was transferred to the British 
Court during 1908. During the years preceding the Great War the Pro- 
tectorate developed steadily and grants-in-aid from the Imperial 
Exchequer were discontinued in 1913. Considerable numbers of 
European and native troops were engaged on active service during 
the War. 

Nominated unofficial members first sat in Legislative Council 
in 1907, and in 1919 the principle of elective representation was 
introduced. In 1923 this principle was extended on the basis of 
a communal franchise to the Indian and Arab communities. 
Unofficial members first sat on Executive Council in 1920. By 
the Kenya Annexation Order in Council, 1920, the territories outside 
the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar were recognized 
as a Colony ; the coastal belt remains a Protectorate. In 1925 the 
Province of Jubaland was ceded to Italy. 

The Uganda Railway was, in 1921, constituted as a separate 
financial entity under the control of the Central Railway Council 
and in 1925 the office of the High Commissioner for Transport 
was established. 

II.— GOVERNMENT. 


His Excellency Sir Joseph Byrne, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B., 
assumed the administration of the Government on 13th February, 
1931. 
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The supreme executive power in the Colony is vested in the 
Governor who is advised by an Executive Council of eight ex officio 
members, and such other official and unofficial members as may be 
appointed. The Colonial Secretary is the Chief Executive Officer 
of Government, and through him the Governor’s orders are trans- 
mitted to the Heads of Departments and Provincial Commissioners 
who are responsible for their execution. The Colony is divided 
into nine Provinces, each in the charge of a Provincial Commissioner. 
Within the Districts which comprise the various Provinces the 
executive functions of Government are vested in District Officers. 
The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President, 
eleven ex officio members, not more than nine Nominated Official 
Members, eleven European Elected Members, not more than five 
Indian Elected Members, one Arab Elected Member, and one 
Nominated Unofficial Member to represent the interests of the 
African community. If one of the Nominated Official Members 
is not specifically appointed to represent the interests of the Arab 
community, an additional Unofficial Member is nominated to 
represent such interests. The Governor has the right to veto any 
measure passed by the Legislative Council. Certain minor powers 
are vested in the District and Municipal Authorities in settled areas 
and in the Local Native Councils in the native areas. 


Loeal Government. 


Settled areas——The present system of local government in the 
settled areas dates from the year 1928. Previously all urban 
areas, with the exception of Nairobi, had been administered as 
townships, the District Officers being advised by Township Com- 
mittees in the case of the more important townships. In the rural 
settled areas they had the advice of District Committees and a 
measure of local control over roads of access was exercised by 
Local Road Boards. Legislation was enacted in 1928 giving effect 
generally to the recommendations of the Local Government Com- 
mission appointed in 1926 under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Feetham, C.M.G., and the municipality of Nairobi 
. was reconstituted with a Municipal Council in November, 1928. 
~Shortly afterwards municipalities were set up at Mombasa, Nakuru, 

and Eldoret, with Municipal Boards, and District Councils were 

established in the settled portions of the districts of Nairobi, 
Kyambu, Fort Hall, Naivasha, Nakuru, Kisumu-Londiani, Uasin- 
Gishu, and Trans-Nzoia. At the same time a Local Government 
Inspector was appointed to deal with local government adminis- 
tration under a Commissioner for Local Government, an office which 
was combined with that of Commissioner of Lands, and forms 
part of the present Secretariat organization. - 

The constitution of municipal bodies provides for elected European 
and Indian members, and nominated members representing Govern- 
ment interests; at Mombasa for an Arab member; and in all 
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cases the District’ Commissioner, who is\chairman of the ‘three 
Municipal Boards at Mombasa, Nakuru, and Eldoret, is included 
and represents native interests. Members of District Councils 
are elected on a ward system. 

The year 1931 was the third year of operation of the new system. 
No important changes in constitution or legislation were effected 
during the year, and the financial stringency tended to concentrate 
attention on the possibility of fulfilling the financial obligations 
to local authorities which the Government had accepted in 1928. 
The total gross revenue of the four municipalities in 1929 amounted 
to £177,450, of which the Government contributed £53,542, or 
32 percent. In 1931 their total gross revenue amounted to £192,119, 
of which the Government contributed £42,637, or 22 per cent. 
(These figures for 1931 are subject to audit which has not yet been 
completed). A further reduction in Government grants is con- 
templated for 1932. The grants payable by Government in Nairobi 
and Mombasa are (a) a contribution in lieu of rates on unalienated 
Crown land, (b) one-half of expenditure on main roads, (c) one-half 
of public health expenditure, (d) a proportion of the revenue 
collected in respect of motor vehicles, and (+) one-third of the 
emoluments of certain officers. Municipal authorities may levy 
assessment rates on capital value, up to a maximum of 2 per cent. 
on site values. No improvement rate or special rate, for which 
provision is also made, has yet been levied, and assessment rates 
have not yet been imposed outside Nairobi and Mombasa. Nakuru 
and Eldoret rely at present on municipal licence fees and charges 
and on revenue from municipal undertakings to supplement the 
Government grants, which amounted in each of these two cases 
to £3,000 in 1931. In Nairobi, in 1931, £97,794, compared with a 
total revenue of £125,745, was paid by the publicin rates and charges, 
and in Mombasa £27,165 of a total revenue of £45,401. 

Nairobi and Nakuru control their own water-supplies. In 
Nairobi and Mombasa the public health staff is municipal, and town- 
planning schemes are in progress under the Town Planning and 
Development Ordinance, which was passed in 1931. The execution 
of Mombasa town-planning scheme was continued under the loan 
of £179,000 which the Municipal Board took over from Government 
for this purpose during the year. In Eldoret the European Hospital 
was taken over by the local authorities, who have imposed a poll 
tax for hospital purposes. In the rural areas, the six District 
Councils confine their executive functions to roads, the funds for 
which are at present derived solely from Government grants. In 
1931 the basic grants amounted to £36,412 and the additional 
grants to £7,006, a total of £43,418 as compared with £53,098 in 
1930. The Councils obtain sums in addition from vehicle licences. 
The Councils have succeeded in improving their district roads in 
a generally satisfactory manner. Various causes have combined 
to delay the consideration by Councils of the means legally pro- 
vided for them of raising their own revenues. In so far as the 
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District Councils are financially dependent on central Government 
grants and deal only with roads, they represent a modified and 
incomplete form only of local government. It is in the urban 
areas that local government has been more rapidly developed and 
there is no reason to be dissatisfied with the progress made. The 
smaller urban areas such as Kisumu, Kitale, Thika, and Machakos 
were declared ‘“‘ Grade A” townships in 1931 (the second of the 
four stages of municipal development contemplated by the Local 
Government Commission) with Township Committees' appointed 
by the Governor. 


Native Areas.—The Local Native Councils in Kenya are a deliberate 
creation under the Native Authority (Amendment) Ordinance, 1924. 
Their powers and functions are defined in that Ordinance and 
embrace the welfare and good government of the native inhabitants 
of the areas where they have been established in respect of matters 
affecting purely local native administration, and particularly the 
provision, maintenance, and regulation of food and water-supplies, 
forests, roads, bridges, culverts, public health, the use of land, 
education, markets and market dues, agriculture, and livestock, etc. 
The District Commissioner is the President of the Council and 
membership is determined partly by election and partly by nomina- 
tion, the proportion of members chosen by each of the two methods 
varying from Council to Council. The funds, which are controlled 
by the Councils, are derived from two main sources :—(a) from the 
proceeds of local native rates which they are empowered to impose 
on the inhabitants of the areas over which they have control ; 
(b) from the proceeds of the rents of land, forest royalties, etc., 

’ levied within those areas. 


At the present time in the majority of the Councils a greater 
portion of the members are illiterate. 


Amongst the various services rendered by the Local Native 
Councils during 1931 the provision of educational facilities occupies 
perhaps the foremost place. During the year the number of Local 
Native Councils was reduced from 24 to 22 on the amalgamation of 
two Councils in two separate districts. 
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III.— POPULATION. 


Census enumerations of the non-native population of Kenya were 
made in 1911, 1921, 1926, and 1931. The numbers of Europeans 
and Asiatics returned at these census enumerations are shown in 
the following table :— 


1911. 1921. 1926. 1931. 


European, males ... Bee ve 2,022 5,800 7,199 9,404 
” females oe -- 1,158 3,851 5,330 7,408 
Asiatics, males... ies one _ 24,342 26,299 36,747 
» females ... ove oes _ 11,640 14,841 20,388 
Total males one tes one _ 30,142 33,498 46,151 
» females... ove se _ 15,491 20,171 27,796 


The percentage increase in each section of the population during 
the last two decades is :— 


European. Asiatic. 
1911-1921... rey 204 203 
1921-1931... es 74 59 


The proportions in which the various races entered into the 
total of the non-native population in Kenya at each census year 
will be seen from the following summary :— 


Racial proportions of the total non-native population. 





Year 1911. Year 1921. Year 1926. Year 1931. 
Per Per Per . Per 
Number. cent. Number cent. Number. cent. Number. cent. 
European ... 3,175 = 13-1 9,651 21-1 12,529 23-3 16,812 22-7 
Indian «. 10,651 44-1 22,822 50:0 26,759 49-9 39,644 53-6 
Goan «= 1,186 4-7 2,431 5-3 2,565 4:8 3,979 5:4 
Arab «+ 9,100 37-7 10,102 22-1 10,557 19-7 12,166 16-5 
Others des 99 «(0-4 627 1-5 1,259 2-3 1,346 «1-8 
Totals ... 24,161 100-0 45,633 100-0 53,669 100-0 73,947 100-0 





The ratio of females to males at each census for the two main 
racial sections of the community is :— 


Europeans. Asiatics. 
(females to 100 males). (females to 100 males). 
1911 uae 57 = 
1921 vas 66 48 
1926 <3 74 56 
1931 ers 79 55 
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The age distribution in ten-yearly age groups will be seen from the 
two following tables :— 


Europeans. 

1921. 1926. 1931. 

0-9... oor oles ase soe 1,604 2,253 2,872 
10-19... aes age oie Fm 850 1,303 1,583 
20-29... ie Boe ea w- 2,160 2,439 3,403 
30-39... as ae oon wee 2,694 3,220 4,010 
40-49... ots, me Bed ne 1,535 2,024 2,640 
50-59 583 868 1,293 
60 and over 225 422 1,011 

Asiatics. 

1921. 1926. 1931. 

o9 ... ee en ass oe 7,865 9,895 14,505 
10-19... as ue aw ne 5,501 7,037 9,835 
20-29... aes 5B ay os 9,731 9,478 13,273 
30-39... a a%e ie wee 6,886 7,469 9,497 
40-49... as sas n35 es 3,360 3,784 5,073 
50-59 aa Sa aa ast 1,498 1,767 2,024 
60 and over 1,141 1,710 2,928 


The occupations classified mane eight main heads are as follows :— 


Europeans. 

1921. 1926. 1931. 
Agriculture. eee 1,898 2,199 2,522 
Industry ses ses os BG 559 607 991 
Commerce 3 Ly ae 937 1,290 2,168 
Government and municipal ae «1,082 1,294 1,735 
Professional... be ak, Cr 441 706 1,124 
Personal or domestic ... ees 182 310 343 
Retired, married women, and ‘children 1,350 1,830 2,215 

Asiaties. 

1921. “1926. 1931. 
Agriculture, eee ee 498 155 640 
Industry ee “Ge ats ws» 3,679 4,924 6,446 
Commerce Pr s te 6,086 7,769 14,338 
Government and municipal «. 8,390 3,181 2,972 
Professional... nf wile ees 50 181 264 
Personal or domestic ... 1,241 961 1,452 
Retired, married women, and ‘Children 9,351 8,720 11,383 


The percentage of the whole population in each class employed 
in each of these main eight divisions, as recorded at the two census 
enumerations of 1926 ed 1931, is as follows :— 


European. Asiatic. 
1926. 1931. 1926. 1931. 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 

ened earel ae oe os 18 15 2 1 
Industrial . we ade ae 5 6 12 ll 
Commercial. a see 10 13 19 25 
Government and municipal ee 10 10 8 5 
Professional “a ste sd 6 7 1 1 
Personal ... ant me tee 2 2 2, 3 
Retired... eee 4 

Married women and children. } ou { 43 } 56 54 
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A recent investigation into the question of length of residence in 
Kenya has enabled the following table to be drawn up. The 
question is an important one in reference to problems of settlement :- 


Years of residence. Europeans. Asiatic. 
15 ... ae ats 7,207 20,847 
6-10... 1. .. 3,402 7,610 

W-15... 0... 1,820 4,536 

16-20... ies wt 1,805 3,459 

21-26 ... ne eee 772 1,565 

D680na dyer ete 272 1,150 

31-35 ... eas nee 80 639 

36-40 ... ees nee 9 372 

41-45 ... Pa aes 4 151 

46-50 ... 1 147 

51-55 ... ie se _ 39 

56-60 ... te ne _ 75 

61-65 ... a aa _ 24 

66-70 ... fad ar = 27 

71-75 ... Pare mad —_ 11 

76-80 ... Je ee cae 9 

81-85 ... mee ie — _ 

86-90 ... ee an — 4 

91-95... pea ike _ 2 


The last census was taken on 6th March, 1931. Since 1930 the 
migration returns have been carefully analysed and controlled in 
the Statistical Department and it is now possible to make a 
reasonably accurate estimate of population each month. Since 
the census in March, 1931, up to the end of December, 1931, there 
has been a steady decrease in the non-native population due to 
migration. This has affected principally the Asiatic community. 
The total increase or decrease up to the end of 1931 is indicated 


as follows :— 





Census Natural Estimated 

figure. increase. Migration. total. 

Europeans 16,812 + 84 + 61 16,957 
Indians ... aos «+ 89,644 + 330 — 2,778 37,196 
Goans ... as ae 3,979 + 33 — 6581 3,431 
Arabs 12,166 + 102 —' 517 11,751 
Others 1,346 + 10 + 18 1,374 
Estimated total 31st 73,947 + 559 — 3,797 70,709 


December, 1931. 


It will be seen that while the European population has increased 
by 145 the Indians have decreased 2,448, the Goans 548, and the 
Arabs 415, while the total non-native population has decreased 3,238. 
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Native: Population. 


No accurate census of the native population has yet been made. 
The population figures are based on estimates made by the adminis- 
trative authorities, and related to the number of male adult tax- 
payers in the various districts. They are in consequence subject 
to a comparatively wide margin of error. The estimated native 
population in 1931 was 2,966,993 as compared with an estimate 
in 1926 of 2,682,848 which represents an increase over that period 
of 10-5 per cent. 

No reliable figures of births, deaths, and infantile mortality 
are obtainable. 

Distribution of Population. 


The geographical distribution of the population is as follows :— 








European.* _—_ Asiatic.* Native. Total. 

Coast Province ee ase 1,317 26,168 218,376 245,861 
Ukamba Province ... ie 334 1,579 413,776 415,689 
Kikuyu Province ... Bad 8,021 19,228 807,797 835,046 
Masai Province nee ese 95 380 48,470 48,945 
Naivasha Province ... eae 880 510 28,812 30,202 
Rift Valley Province aes 1,791 2,379 68,238 72,408 
Nzoia Province ek wee 3,175 1,905 125,163 130,243 
Nyanza Province ... ... (1,085 4,793 1,111,487 1,117,316 
Turkana Province ... 16 28 19,874 79,918 
Northern Frontier Province 14 122 65,000 65,136 
To transit... ae 134 43 _ 177 

16,812 57,135 2,966,993 3,040,940 

IV.— HEALTH. 


General Administration and Organization. 


In Kenya, as elsewhere, the ultimate responsibility for the 
safeguarding and promotion of the public health rests with 
the Central Government. In recent years, however, there has 
been a certain amount of decentralization and the position now is 
that in every area of the Colony there is a “local authority ” which 
to a greater or less degree has, under the general supervision of 
the State, responsibility in health matters. In Nairobi the authority 
is the Municipal Council and in that town the greater part of the 
health staff is employed by the local authority. Mombasa also 
employs a considerable part of the local health staff. In the other 
towns, in the settled European farming districts and in the native 
reserve districts, the authority is the District Commissioner and the 
health staff consists of Government servants. Where in the smaller 
towns there is a Municipal Board, the Board in effect, though not 
in law, is the local “ health authority ” since its opinion is always 
sought by the executive authority. In the native reserves also 
there has been some administrative development since it is now 





* N.B.—The figures of European and Asiatic population are taken from the 1931 
census. 
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the custom to make every endeavour to interest the Local Native 
Council in health affairs and in not a few reserves the Councils 
have shouldered financial responsibility for minor services. Super- 
vising the activities of all these local authorities are the Commissioner 
of Local Government for the towns and European districts and the 
Chief Native Commissioner for the native reserves. In consonance 
with general Government policy the Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services is responsible for providing and distributing 
both medical relief and health staff to the extent provided in the 
sanctioned Estimates, and he acts in consultation with both the 
Commissioner of Local Government and the Chief Native Com- 
missioner. 
Sanitary Work and Administration. 


In Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakuru, and Eldoret sanitary work and 
administration is in effect almost wholly a function of the local 
representative authorities and on the whole has been effectively 
carried out. In Nairobi notable achievements have been the 
completion of an excellent and very up-to-date public market and 
the commencement of a modern and adequate abattoir, while 
consideration has been given to the important matter of dealing 
on a comprehensive scale with the native housing question. In 
Eldoret a notable event was the opening of a new native location 
which is in every respect a credit to the local authority concerned. 

In the native reserves the year has been marked by the progress 
which has, in certain districts, attended the efforts which have 
been made to encourage the building of better houses and to provide 
pit latrines. With regard to housing, progress has been most 
notable in those reserves to which it has been possible for the 
Medical Department to post a European Sanitary Inspector. 
Gratifying results in the installation of pit latrines occurred in one 
of the coast districts where particular attention was given to the 
matter by the District Commissioner. Other activities in the 
reserves have been the distribution of quinine by native distributors 
employed by the Local Native Councils concerned, the provision 
of Local Native Council butcheries and slaughter-houses and, in 
some cases, the protection of local water-supplies. 


Medical Relief. 


In some of the towns medical relief for Europeans is still provided 
in Government hospitals, but in others, and to an increasing extent, 
advantage is being taken of private nursing homes. In one town 
the local authority has now become responsible for the administra- 
tion of the European hospital and has obtained powers to impose, and 
has imposed, a local hospital rate. A non-Government European 
hospital exists at Nakuru. 

In the native reserves, however, medical relief, though to some 
extent provided by, or through, the agency of Missionary Societies, 
is for the most part supplied directly by the State and the greater 


. 
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part of the provision made under the medical estimates is expended 
on this service. During the year under review a new Government 
native hospital was opened at Kericho, a new native hospital at 
Kabarnet was building, and a commencement was made with new 
native hospitals at Kilifi and in Digo. 

At the close of the year 33 Government medical stations were 
in existence, the native hospitals of permanent construction 
numbering 23 and those of temporary construction 10. Seven 
hospitals for Africans were maintained by Missionary Societies 
and of these six received financial support from Government. In 
connexion with the Government hospitals in the native reserves 
there were over 100 out-dispensaries in charge of African dressers. 


At the Government native hospitals there were treated during 
the year the following number of patients :— 


In-patients ... Sen ah «-- 30,090 
Out-patients ... oe ae «+. 246,335 


while at the out-dispensaries there were over half a million 
attendances. 


Of the cases of disease treated in hospital the most important and, 
generally speaking, the most serious were those of pneumonia. 
Next in importance perhaps are the cases of malaria and of infesta- 
tion with intestinal worms. In most hospitals the number of cases 
admitted for surgical treatment is steadily increasing, and in almost 
all the admissions for tropical ulcer presented both a clinical and 
an administrative problem. A feature of the year has been the 
increasing number of women admitted as in-patients and the more 
general use of the facilities for maternity cases. This increase in 
the admission of females has followed on the improvement in the 
construction and equipment of the hospitals which has taken place 
in recent years, and is closely associated with the posting of trained 
European nursing sisters to some of the outlying native reserve 
hospitals. The latter represents an important advance not only 
in connexion with the efficiency of the relief offered but as a means 
for utilizing the hospitals as educational and social forces. 


Special Clinies. 

Clinics for the treatment of venereal disease, for ante-natal 
work, and for child welfare were held regularly throughout the year 
at five centres in Mombasa and at four centres in Nairobi by the 
women child-welfare medical officers maintained by Government 
in these towns. 


Health of Employed Labourers. 


Employed labourers, their places of employment and their housing 
accommodation, are subject to inspection by the Labour Inspectors 
of the Department of Native Affairs and by Health Officers. During 
the year no notable outbreaks of disease occurred among this section 
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of the population and on the whole the health of the labourers was 
fairly good. Owing to the depression in trade no major housing 
schemes were embarked on by employers. 


Vital Statistics and the Public Health. 


The recording of vital statistics even in the towns of Kenya is 
still far from satisfactory, while owing to the fact that no machinery 
is in operation for the registration or notification of births among 
Africans no infant mortality rates can be determined for that race. 

The death-rates for the two most important towns, namely 
Nairobi and Mombasa, were as follows :— 


Nairobi (total population 47,919). 


Crude death-rate, allraces ... iad ... 16-21 per thousand. 
Recorded __,, 3 ies bay we. 18-78 oF 

S 3 Europeans ne vee 4°78 as 

o3 53 Asians Se Bes we 14-31 ; 

5 4s Africans... wae «. 16°23 “5 

Mombasa (total population 43,252). 

Crude death-rate, all races... “ca ... 17-25 per thousand. 
Recorded ,, wee es ... 16°6 

a s Europeans «- 5:03 5 

5 “ Asians (Indians and d Goons) 15-09 a 

% 3 Arabs wee ; . 24-25 a 

BS 5 Africans... ve .. 16-17 Rs 


In considering these figures it is necessary to remember, firstly, 
that except in the case of Europeans (and perhaps of Asiatics) 
the figures recorded may be, and probably are, smaller than the 
true figures, secondly, that the European population is to a certain 
extent a picked one, and thirdly that the African population 
contains a large number of young unmarried males. 

With regard to the African population of the native reserves 
there are no figures either for births or deaths and there is, therefore, 
no information which might form the basis of a close appreciation 
of the state of the public health. 

It is, however, of the first importance that this absence of detailed 
figures should not be allowed to divert attention from the undoubted 
fact that the native population as a whole suffers severely from 
preventable disease, and, on that account, and on account of 
generally insanitary conditions and of an inadequate and ill- 
balanced dietary, is on the whole more unfit and less well developed 
than might otherwise be the case. 

Til-health and poor nourishment are to a greater or less degree 
the lot of all but a few members of the African population at the 
present time, and this regardless of the fact that in some years the 
incidence of the major epidemic diseases may be, relatively speaking, 
low. In 1931, it is true, plague was less evident than in 1930, 
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and throughout the year the Colony remained entirely free from 
smallpox, while no explosive outbreak of malaria occurred. 
Nevertheless as usual pneumonia took its toll of deaths, malaria 
and intestinal worms were the causes of much invalidity, and poor 
food and maternal ignorance must have been the cause of much 
disability and sickness among adults and children. 


In the period of a year it is impossible to-record any considerable 
alteration in the basic conditions which govern the state of the 
public health. There is, however, no decrease’ in the widespread 
desire among the native population for education and improvement. 
Wherever facilities for instruction are instituted a gratifying 
response is obtained. Particularly noticeable in this respect has 
been the demand for help and instruction in the improvement of 
housing. Improvement of housing and living conditions must, 
however, be limited by the economic status of the people concerned. 
There was considerable evidence during 1931 that the effects of the 
world-wide financial depression had made themselves felt in the 
native reserves and this will result in the curtailment of building 
and other activities on which social improvement depends. Added 
to the slump in prices for primary products the ravages of locusts 
cannot have failed to have their effect. 


Propaganda. 

Three health exhibits were organized during the year in connexion 
with agricultural shows. The first was staged at the show of the 
Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Kenya, the chief 
European agricultural show of the year. One part of the exhibit 
consisted of a complete farm homestead such as might be erected 
and maintained by a progressive African native in connexion with 
a small farm in a native reserve. The second was staged at a large 
native agricultural show and was designed to show the inter- 
relationship of better farming, better living, and better business. 
All the Government Departments connected with developmental 
activities co-operated. The third exhibit was a feature of a small 
European agricultural show held at Eldoret. 


Laboratories. 


A noteworthy event in connexion with public health and medical 
activities was the opening in the early part of the year of the new 
Laboratory. Modern facilities and a sufficiency of space are pro- 
vided in place of the generally unsatisfactory and crowded conditions . 
which existed in the old building. 


V.—HOUSING. 
European. 


European housing in the towns of Kenya is, on the whole, good. 
For the most part the houses are of stone or concrete. There is 
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at present no lack- of housing. European housing in the rural 
areas is steadily improving and much of it is now, generally speaking, 
good. 


Indian. 


The Indian population of Kenya lives almost entirely in the towns 
and in almost every town in Kenya, and particularly in Nairobi and 
Mombasa, there is much Indian housing which can only be described 
as slum property. The factors involved in the improvement of 
existing conditions are the poverty and ignorance of the inhabitants, 
lack of better housing facilities, vested interests in a large amount 
of slum property, and lack of funds. The solution of the problem 
lies chiefly in the proper education (using that word in its broadest 
sense) of the rising Indian generation, and the consequent improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the Indian community. The 
provision of adequate educational facilities has been pressed forward 
as rapidly as possible, but during the year under review financial 
stringency necessitated considerable modification in the programme 
of development. 


Arab. 


The housing of an urban Arab population is a problem only in 
Mombasa and there the conditions which give rise to the problem 
and the methods of solution are the same as those in the case of 
the Indian community. 


African. 


It is in connexion with African native housing that the largest 
and most important problems arise both in the towns and in the 
rural areas. 


African native housing in urban areas.--The African inhabi- 
tants of Mombasa who represent a large proportion of the total 
population, may be divided into two classes : (a) a stable population 
most of whom have been born and bred in the town, and (b) a large 
immigrant floating population of natives who, in increasing numbers, 
are drifting to the town in search of work. The problems presented 
by the stable African population are similar to those of the Asiatic 
residents. The houses are generally superior to the huts in the 
reserves and are fairly well lit and ventilated. But these houses are 
built of materials which do not allow of the maintenance of high 
standards of cleanliness. The problem of affording this class of 
the community more satisfactory habitations is one of the most 
urgent with which the local government authority is faced. 


The floating immigrant African population are housed for the 
most part as lodgers in the houses of the more permanent residents. 
The solution of the problem presented by these people is being found 
in the provision of locations where they can hire rooms or houses, 
and where adequate provision can be made for their social needs. 
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In Nairobi the problem is somewhat different from that in 
Mombasa since there is no large section of the African population 
which has urban culture or experience. Wages, too, are generally 
lower and the standard of living consequently more primitive. The 
position up to the present has been largely met in much the same 
manner as in Mombasa, namely, that some Africans have built 
houses and have let these houses in lodgings to others. There are 
these differences, however, that firstly, owing to the absence of good. 
building poles and suitable earth and also owing to a lack of building 
experience, the houses are much poorer than in Mombasa, and 
secondly the supply is far from adequate and serious overcrowding 
is almost universal. An attempt at a solution has been made in 
Nairobi by the provision of permanent housing by the Municipal 
Council and further provision is proposed. 

In the smaller towns the problem though less acute is similar 
to that in Nairobi. Within the past year a model location has been 
established in Eldoret which is an example of African town planning 
carried out with due regard to the social needs of the community. 


Rural African housing in the European settled areas in fuel 
camps, cic.—On a few European estates excellent, permanent housing 
has been provided in the past few years. On the great majority 
of the larger estates and on almost all the smaller farms, however, 
such is not the case. The defect is mainly attributable to financial 
causes. The Government carries out a programme of systematic 
propaganda which has led to improvement. 


The housing of Africans in the native reserves.—It is in the native 
reserves that the essential housing problem of the Colony lies. 

In three at least of the Kikuyu Districts, in three in Nyanza, and 
in the Machakos, Teita, Digo, and Kilifi Districts there are thousands 
of African natives who, given the necessary knowledge of designing 
and building, are anxious to build better houses and to improve 
their amenities, and many hundreds who are in a financial position 
todo so. To furnish the necessary social knowledge it has been the 
policy of the Medical Department during recent years to post to 
the more developed districts, qualified European Sanitary Inspectors 
who have technical experience and who have been specially trained 
to undertake work among Africans. There are five Districts to 
which European Sanitary Inspectors have been appointed. These 
Inspectors are not required to carry out sanitary inspections as 
ordinarily understood. Their business is to teach, and to provide 
practical assistance and advice in the designing and construction 
of houses in accordance with the means of the builders, and the 
available building materials. In the District where most interest 
is at present being displayed by the natives in new housing the 
Sanitary Inspector has been able to establish a brick-burning industry 
in three separate areas where the art was previously unknown. 
Apart from affording advice and supervising the actual construction 
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of -houses the Sanitary Inspectors, in consultation with the Agri- 
cultural Officers, advise with regard to the construction of latrines, 
grain stores, fowl houses and runs, cow, calf, and cart sheds, the 
conservation of manure, the digging of manure pits, and the con- 
struction of carts. It is often necessary for the Inspectors to restrain 
a desire on the part of the natives to incur premature expenditure 
on building, and to indicate the advisability of first improving 
the general productivity of their holdings, and so affording them- 
selves the means not: only of building better houses but also of 
maintaining them in a proper state of cleanliness and repair when 
built. 

A powerful aid in the improvement of housing in native reserves 
is the provision of demonstration houses, homesteads, and farms. 
Some are already in existence and the Local Native Councils are 
taking a praiseworthy interest in the matter. 


VI.— PRODUCTION. 


Mineral. 


Considerable activity occurred during 1931 in prospecting and 
exploiting the gold resources of the Colony. During the year 
405 ordinary prospecting licences were issued, as compared with 
15 in 1930, and 748 claims were pegged and registered as compared 
with 64 in 1930. The discovery of gold was reported in September 
from the North Kavirondo District near Kakamega and great 
interest was soon manifested in the area. Operations were mainly 
confined to the prospecting of alluvial deposits which were found 
to occur in nearly every valley adjacent to the Yala River and its 
tributaries. The activity had not reached its zenith at the end of 
the year. 

The mineral production in 1930 and 1931 was :— 


1930. 1931. 
Weight. Value. Weight, Value. 
£ 
Gold Sa aes + 1,789 oz. 7,490" 2,531 oz. 13,194 
Silver oes as ll 288 ,, 25 
Lime 1,800 tons 1,800 940 tons 940 
Marble 400 ,, 4,000 410 ,, 4,100 





44,170 tons of sodium carbonate valued at £199,389 were produced 
for export in 1931 as against 49,270 tons valued at £222,305 in 1930. 


Agriculture. 


The economic welfare of the Colony is based almost entirely on 
agricultural production. The main products are coffee, sisal, 
tea, barley and oats, and essential oils, which are cultivated almost 
exclusively on ‘European plantations and estates, maize, wheat, 
pulses of many varieties, coco-nuts, sugar-cane and wattle, potatoes, 
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ground nuts, and fruit, which are cultivated both by Europeans and 
by natives in the reserves; and sim-sim, millets, sorghums, cotton, 
‘certain pulses and root crops such as yams, which are mainly pro- 
duced by natives. 

Reliable figures of total native production are not available, 
and in the following table the acreages, yields and estimated values 
of the main crops under cultivation by Europeans are shown :— 


1930-1931. 1931-1932. 
Crop. Acreage. Yield. Value. Acreage. Yield. Value. 
& £ 
Coffee ... 96,689 310,168 cwt. 1,427,536 98,874 245,991 cwt. 986,988 
Sisal «+. 137,299 18,858 tons 143,660 14,674 tons 
Tea «+» 10,052 930,209 Ib. 11,258 1,500,249 Ib. 
Maize «+» 200,926 1,649,728 bags 160,546 762,622 bags 
Wheat ... 68,851 194,337 ,, 43,168 86,862 ,, 
Barley ... 1,967 * 2,380 * 
Coco-nuts... 8,499 3,810 owt. 8,121 4,736 owt. 
Sugar-cane 13,493 77,120 ,, 12,363 104,700 ,, 
Wattle ... 11,702 be 13,308 * 
Livestock. 


The animal industry is an important factor in the Colony’s 
economic structure.. Milk, cream, butter-fat, butter, cheese, bacon, 
ham, and wool are produced mainly by Europeans, while both 
Europeans and natives supply the market with mutton, beef, ghee, 
and hides and skins. Considerable quantities of mutton, beef, 
milk, and ghee are consumed by their native owners, these commodi- 
ties together with blood drawn from the living animal forming 
the main articles of diet of certain of the pastoral tribes, particularly 
the Masai, Nandi, Turkana, etc., and the tribes which inhabit the 
Northern Frontier Province. The animal products sold by 
Europeans during the last two years are shown in the following 


table :— 
Animal Products. 


1930. 1931. 

Milk Fas oe .-» 1,101,704 gal. 1,108,868 gal. 
Cream sn) Ugo | ete (245/796) a4; 77,063 ,, 
Butter-fat ... a sen 614,790 lb. 676,910 Ib. 
Butter sees wee 812,694, 285,320 ,, 
Cheese we, eke Ba VB 188: 111,582 ,, 
Ghee... 0. eee S«d4,527,, 96,471 ,, 
Bacon, ham Sos ees 699,080 ,, * 

Wool ... ee die aie 654,846 ,, 813,662 ,, 

Fisheries. 


A considerable fishing industry is in being both on the coast and 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza. Fish are supplied to Nairobi and other. 
accessible towns from both these sources. No figures indicative 
of the volume of this trade are available. 

* Figures not available. 
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Manufactures. 


Beer and Stout.—gallons (standard) 101,968, worth (approximately) 
4s. per gallon. 


Soap.—Approximately 120,000 cases of common soap were 
manufactured in 1931. 6,967 cwt. were exported, mostly to 
Zanzibar. 

The manufacture of aluminium hardware at the coast is progressing 
steadily and the falling off of duty collections on this class of 
commodity from £4,109 in 1929 to £333 in 1931 reflects the develop- 
ment of the local industry. 


Organization of Production. 


The mineral development in the Colony is conducted, at present, 
almost entirely by individual syndicates. The organization of 
agricultural production varies in accordance with the nature of the 
produce. As regards European cultivation the production of sisal, 
requiring as it does large capital outlay,isconducted mainly by 
companies. Coffee is produced partly by companies and partly 
by individual agriculturists, though mainly by individuals. The 
cultivation of maize, wheat, barley, etc. and the livestock industry 
is chiefly in the hands of the individual agriculturist, though the 
manufacture of butter is largely conducted by co-operative 
creameries, 

In regard to native agriculture production is almost entirely 
conducted by individuals, who, in the main, cultivate sufficient 
crops to supply the food requirements of themselves and their 
families, and sell the surplus to obtain money with which to supply 
their requirements in the way of clothing, etc., and topay their 
taxes. 

The manufacture of beer is in the hands of a company. 

Soap is manufactured by companies mainly situated on the coast. 

In addition, bacon, hams, and various food products are manu- 
factured at the Uplands Bacon Factory. Figures to indicate the 
volume of jams, cordials, etc. which are made in small quantities 
in various parts of the Colony are not available. 

All unskilled and much of the skilled labour on estates is performed 
by African natives. Recently the tendency has been for employers 
to recruit their labour themselves, or by sending a reliable native 
headman to the reserves, rather than to rely on the services of 
licensed European or Indian professional recruiters. The tendency 
is to the advantage of the employer in that he obtains his labour 
at a smaller initial cost, and equally to the advantage of the 
labourers in that they are enabled to obtain more complete and 
accurate information as to the conditions, nature, and whereabouts 
of their employment before engaging their services. Professional 
recruiters tend to be concerned less with the actual recruitment of 
labour, and more with supervising the arrangements necessary for 
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feeding, clothing, and transporting to their destination recruits 
enrolled by the employers’ representatives. 


The engagement of labour on a monthly contract is gaining 
ground at the expense of contracts for longer periods. Actually 
the labourers do not remain in service for shorter periods of time, 
and the development is a satisfactory one in that it affords the 
parties to the contract more freedom of choice in regard to its 
termination and indicates the growth of a greater degree of 
confidence both in the employer and the employee than has existed 
in the past. Labourers are generally employed on a monthly 
“ticket? on which is entered a recordof each completed day’s 
work. On the completion of 30 days’ work, which the labourer 
is generally required to perform within 42 days of the commencement 
of his employment, the labourer becomes entitled to payment 
at the agreed rate of wage. It is usual for the employer to provide 
housing and food, and in many cases blankets and cooking utensils, 
etc., and he is by law required to keep sufficient medicines and 
medical comforts for the requirements of his employees. The 
enforcement of the law governing the relationship of master and 
servant and the general welfare of the labourer, is primarily the 
function of the Labour Inspectors. These matters, however, fall 
within the duties of all Provincial Commissioners and District 
Officers. The average number of units of labour employed monthly 
on European holdings during the census year ending February, 1931, 
was 120,210, of which number 89,856 were men, 3,387 women, 
19,393 children, and 7,574 casual workers. The figures. show a 
decrease of 5,675 as compared with the previous year. In addition, 
1,671 units were employed monthly by Indian cultivators. 


Cultivation by non-Kuropeans.—Indian cultivation is limited to 
the Kibos-Miwani area, where mainly sugar is grown, and the coast, 
where the cultivation of coco-nuts predominates, and is relatively 
unimportant in comparison with the total agricultural activities 
of the Colony. Considerable areas on the coast are under 
cultivation by Arabs who produce coco-nuts for export as well as 
food for local consumption. 


Native Agriculture is becoming increasingly recognized as an 
important factor in the economic structure of the Colony, and 
during the year under review considerable attention has been paid 
to the encouragement and instruction of native cultivation through 
the District and Departmental Officers. The introduction of new 
economic crops and the improvement of existing forms of cultivation 
have advanced and efforts have been made to improve the existing 
marketing facilities in native reserves. 

In common with all forms of agriculture, with the possible 
exception of coffee, native agriculture suffered considerably during 
1931 both from the general depression in the prices of primary 
products, and from the depredations of locusts. 
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In the main crop-producing areas of Kikuyu and Nyanza Provinces, 
the favourable weather produced very promising crops, but locust 
damage was severe, and natives tended towards reducing the 
acreage planted to cereals, and were active in planting such locust 
proof crops as potatoes and cassava. The steady progress noted 
in recent years in the improvement of the quality of crops grown, 
particularly those which are marketed, was maintained and in some 
areas the maize is now of a high standard. This improvement is 
particularly noted in those parts which, by their proximity to the 
railway, are in close contact with markets and export facilities. 
The natives in these areas are rapidly becoming alive to the 
advantage of organized marketing, and the year has been marked by 
the institution of co-operative societies and similar trading organiza- 
tions, which have established godowns at railway stations, and 
formed trade connexions with European agencies which carry out 
the actual sales of produce. Another important feature in Nyanza 
and on the coast has been the recovery of the cotton crop. By a 
large increase in the output of cotton over the previous year, which 
was an unfavourable one, Nyanza’s total is but little short of the 
1929-30 crop, while on the coast the total for that year has been 
exceeded. 

A most successful Native Agricultural Show was held in North 
Kavirondo in February, and numerous classes of native produce 
at the Show held by the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of Kenya at Nairobi in January received many entries ; 
competition was keen and the produce shown was of a high 
standard. 

The number of pupils at the Native Agricultural School at the 
Scott Agricultural Laboratories, Nairobi, was maintained at 60, 
while the number of those at Bukura School increased from 48 to 51. 

Local Native Councils are taking an increasing interest in agri- 
cultural services and by votes for the upkeep of seed farms, the 
purchase of seed and implements, the engagement of instructors 
and similar purposes they are actively assisting the development. 
of their areas. 

Development of the native stock industry is hampered by the 
existence of certain enzootic diseases, which necessitate quarantine 
regulations prohibiting the movement of cattle from the reserves 
except through authorized quarantine stations. In some cases 
this results in a complete prohibition of the movement of cattle. 
The situation is not so serious in respect of enzootic sheep diseases 
and in consequence movement is less restricted. Native sources 
supply a considerable number of the sheep required for slaughter 
purposes. There are, nevertheless, strong indications that the 
veterinary services rendered in the reserves are receiving an 
increasing measure of appreciation and Local Native Councils have 
shown their readiness to vote funds for these’ services and for 
instruction in animal husbandry. In particular, ghee-making 
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dairies and hide-drying stations are strongly supported. The 
production of ghee continues to make satisfactory progress in spite 
of the catastrophic fall in the price of this commodity. 


VIT.— COMMERCE. 
General. 


Kenya and Uganda form a single unit for purposes of Customs 
and there is in consequence complete freedom of trade between the 
two territories. A detailed examination of the external trade of 
Kenya alone is therefore a matter of considerable difficulty, more 
particularly as virtually the whole of the imports and exports of 
both Dependencies passes through Mombasa, the principal port 
of Kenya. In addition, produce originating in Tanganyika 
Territory amounting in value to £410,306 was transported through 
Kenya and shipped at Mombasa during the year, goods imported 
into Kenya and subsequently transferred to Tanganyika Territory 
in 1931 being valued at £427,301. The combined value of trade 
imports and total exports (i.e., exports of domestic produce and re- 
exports) of Kenya and Uganda during the year amounted to 
£10,597,969 as compared with £13,871,883 in 1930 and £18,062,190 
in 1929, the total volume of trade of all classes, including importa- 
tions on Government account, transit and transhipment traffic, 
being valued at £11,543,651 as against £15,400,376 in 1930 and 
£19,837,533 in 1929. The value of merchandise cleared for home 
consumption during the year was £5,148,050 as against £6,820,712 
in 1930, a decrease of £1,672,662 or 24-52 per cent. Exports of 
the domestic produce of the territories were valued at £4,322,136 
as compared with £5,483,024 in the previous year. Of this total, 
goods to the value of £2,343,874 originated in Kenya, the domestic 
exports of Uganda, calculated in the terms of the f.o.b. value at 
the port of final shipment, being valued at £1,978,262. 


Bonded stocks on hand at 31st December, 1931, were valued 
at £246,505 or £169,355 less than the value of goods remaining on 
hand in bonded warehouses at the end of the previous year. So 
far as the export trade in Kenya produce is concerned, a decrease 
in value of £1,078,697 or 31-52 per cent. as compared with exports 
during the previous year is recorded, this serious contraction being 
due to the combined effects of a further fall in world market prices 
and to. a decrease in the actual quantities available for export. 
Among the more important commodities exported, sisal alone 
Teflects a small increase in the tonnage shipped, but the price had 
so far depreciated that a fall in value of £204,705 as compared with 
the previous year is shown. Exports of coffee decreased by 
64,185 cwt. in quantity and £440,440 in value, maize exports being 
362,968 cwt. less in quantity and £145,961 less in value than in 
the previous year. Trading conditions during 1931 were extremely 
difficult, no period of the year being free from grave and constant. 
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anxiety. The progressive contraction in the purchasing power of 
the population consequent upon a sustained period of world 
depression and the havoc caused by locusts was reflected in a 
marked decrease in consumption of all classes of goods, including 
locally produced food-stuffs. Importations were restricted to 
minimum requirements, the abnormally low level of both bonded 
and open stocks held by wholesale and retail merchants being a 
feature of trading operations during the year. This exercised a 
steadying influence on the local import markets and prevented a 
general collapse, which might have resulted from the acute and long 
continued depression had less prudent methods been adopted. 


The forced abandonment of the Gold Standard by the British 
Government in September, 1931, was of some assistance to the 
East African territories where sterling costs of production and 
marketing (apart from an increase of 15 per cent. in shipping 
freights) remained virtually unaffected by the change. The con- 
sequential improvement in the price of exportable commodities 
on the world’s markets quoted in terms of sterling thus increased 
the possibility of effecting sales overseas at remunerative rates. 
Unfortunately, the continued infestation of locusts coupled with 
financial stringency minimized the benefits which otherwise would 
have accrued to the territories, as on the one hand full advantage 
of the firmer markets could not be taken owing to a shortage of 
exportable commodities, and on the other hand a contraction 
of working capital did not permit of a normal replenishment of 


stocks. 
Net collections of Customs revenue amounted to £1,002,001 as 


compared with £1,139,031 accruing in 1930. Of this sum £698,571 
was allocated to Kenya and £303,430 to Uganda. 


Imports. 

The following table gives comparisons between the values in 
1981 of trade imports from the various countries, and corresponding 
values for 1930 :— 

1931. 1930. 
Percent. Per cent. 

38-11 37-10 

20-17 22-89 

9-51 11-25 


United Kingdom 
British Possessions 
United States of America 


Japan 9-51 6-74 
Netherlands 5-56 4-78 
Germany oo see tee 3-59 4:01 


Other Countries 13-55 13-23 
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The following summary shows the values of the principal 
commodities imported from the various countries in 1931 and 
1930 :— 





Country of 
Origin. Commodity. Value 1931. Value 1930. 
£ £ 

Great Britain and Whisky ... as ee eee 69,594 80,304 
Northern Ireland. Cigarettes ay aes ah 99,588 129,496 
Cement ... Pe oes a 72,842 76,991 

Galvanized iron sheets ... eve 65,847 83,878 

Tubes, pipes and fittings ae 31,507 24,073 

Tin, bar, plate, or sheet au 8,447 44,426 

Machinery oS is tee 132,087 208,309 

Cotton textiles ... way Sys 152,732 223,875 

Wearing apparel ... ce a 265,298 47,093 

Chemicals, drugs, dyesand colours 81,564 86,867 

Lubricating oils and greases... 14,142 23,783 

Motor vehicles and bicycles... 44,939 72,552 

Tyres and tubes... ... ... 28,630 32,658 

India Rice a ae $3 me 55,840 83,956 
Wheat meal and flour ... ree 36,195 48,909 

Tea a tee oe oe 8,758 24,019 

Cotton textiles... ae ide 67,835 80,325 

Jute bags and sacks ate oe 125,963 176,000 

Union of South Africa... Coal "ie Ns ner ay 52,900 67,380 
Canada see ... Motor vehicles ... ive eat 71,110 =: 151,019 
Tyres and tubes ... eal Jes 18,810 11,542 

Germany és ... Aluminium hollow-ware nae 607 10,055 
Agricultural and horticultural 8,197 7,113 

tools. 
Shovels, spades, axes and 2,606 7,385 
matchets. 

Machinery os ee or 11,238 21,491 

Cotton textiles ace 13,233 21,681 

Vehicles .. We Aer 11,577 20,859 

Netherlands... ... Tobacco (manufactured) 70,315 70,768 
Cotton textiles a eae 160,718 184,908 

Japan ... we» «ee Cotton textiles ... mi eae 317,656 278,840 
Apparel ... Sa ob ote 55,668 55,999 

Persia ... See «» Fueloil ... soe os oe 99,428 125,807 
United States of Machinery ane aes ee 16,126 31,916 
America. Cotton textiles St ace 50,930 59,280 
Lubricating oils and greases... 38,708 65,613 

Petrol wie ae as 107,740 104,056 

Kerosene ... ius ie He 39,523 61,853 

Motor vehicles and bicycles... 42,951 166,303 

Tyres and tubes ... ess ae 24,537 38,446 

Dutch East Indies ... Fueloil ... es see So 22,197 24,851 
Petrol aa a wes ae 106,074 139,442 

Kerosene ... 26,822 64,951 


Cotton Textiles—The value of home consumption clearances 
of cotton textiles of all descriptions amounted to £834,887 as 
compared with £926,484 in 1930, the Customs duty collected 
thereon being £178,783 or 17-9 per cent. of the total net duty 
collections. Transfers to Uganda were valued at £338,092. With 
the exception of coloured piece-goods, all classes show a decrease 
in value as compared with importations during the previous year. 
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The average value per yard of imported cotton textiles was 3-9d. as 
compared with. 5-8d. in 1930 and 5-7d. in 1929, cotton blankets 
decreasing in value from 1/7-2d. to 1/3-9d. per blanket. The 
United. Kingdom has never been a serious competitor in the valuable 
market for unbleached sheetings but has hitherto been the principal 
source of supply of bleached, printed, and dyed fabrics. During 
1931, however, the market for khangas (i.e., dyed piece-goods) 
has been maintained, but a considerable proportion of the trade 
in bleached and printed goods has been lost’ to foreign competitors. 
In times of financial stringency the price factor naturally becomes 
a most important consideration and to this fact may largely be 
ascribed the falling off in the percentage value of the United 
Kingdom trade in this market. It does not, however, alter the 


present position and prompt and energetic steps will require to — 


be taken by British manufacturers if their predominant position 
is to be regained. Holland and Belgium continue to provide the 
bulk of imported blankets ; grey sheeting (Americani) being supplied 
principally by Japan and the United States of America. 
Vehicles.—880 motor cars, 333 motor lorries, and 15 motor 
tractors valued at £154,251 were imported during the year as 
against 1,269 motor cars, 904 motor lorries, and 196 motor tractors of 
the total value of £363,414 imported during 1930. The main sources 
of supply were Canada, the United States of America, and the 
United Kingdom—the value of motor vehicles of these descriptions 
originating in the United Kingdom being £33,048 or 21-4 per cent. 
of the total. Motor-cycle imports fell from 125 valued at £5,458 
in 1930 to 95 valued at £3,576 during 1931. A striking decrease 
in the trade in imported. motor vehicles is recorded, the total value 
under this heading (not including parts and accessories and tyres 
and tubes) being £157,827 as against £368,872 in 1930. The share 
of the United Kingdom in this trade increased from 10-4 per cent. 
in 1930 to 22-8 per cent. during the year under review. The 
decrease in importations of pedal cycles, which is very largely a 
native trade, reflects the general depression, an additional factor 
militating against an expansion of this trade being the rapid develop- 
ment of motor bus services largely patronized by natives throughout 
the territories. During the year under review imports decreased 
from 7,056 bicycles to 1,903. The value of this trade, which is 
almost entirely with the United Kingdom, amounted to £9,379. 


Other Imports—-A consistent shrinkage in imports of all classes 
is recorded. 


Re-Exports, Transit and Transhipment Trade. 


The value of goods re-exported during 1931 amounted to 
£1,183,807 or 23-25 per cent, of the total value of trade imports 
as compared with £1,465,194 or 21-16 per cent. in 1930. Transit 
-and transhipment traffic were valued at £106,015 and £183,809 
respectively, as against £126,108 and £237,101 in 1930. 


a i: 
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Exports. 


General—The domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda are 
mainly agricultural, the principal exception being carbonate of 
soda procured at Lake Magadiin Kenya. The value of the domestic 
produce of Kenya and Uganda exported in 1931 amounted to 
£4,322,136 as compared with £5,483,024 in 1930, a further fall 
in commodity prices and a decrease in the actual quantities 
available for export being responsible for this reduction. Empire 
markets continue to absorb a large proportion of exports, no less 
than 77-68 per cent. being despatched to destinations within the 
Empire. The principal foreign markets were Belgium (4-96 per 
cent.), United States of America (4:61 per cent.), and Japan 
(3-31 per cent.). The following summary shows the principal 
exports and the markets in which they were absorbed, giving 
comparative figures for 1930 :— 








Destination. Commodity. Value 1931. Value 1930. 

£ £ 
Great Britain and Maize... eri 3% ae 157,071 237,179 
Northern Ireland. Butter ... ote wee see 27,665 43,576 
Coffee... see vee «- 890,234 1,380,530 
Cotton ... jes ees <e8 123,991 115,248 
Sisal fibre and tow xe a8 24,597 95,781 
Cotton seeds... or ae 145,477 119,544 
Hides and skins ae $8 61,643 98,713 
Wool... ave ave ea 37,671 70,615 
Tin ore ... ae ‘ase ek 22,176 55,300 
Gold bullion... wee oes 19,955 7,835 
India ... eee +. Cotton ... ios oe «+» 1,380,062 1,354,946 
Sodium carbonate es he 10,737 29,025 
Tanganyika Territory Maize... oes wei 8,707 18,185 
Wheat meal and flour ... as, 20,163 32,080 
Sugar... tats a a 70,163 27,205 
Soap ie wes ee wee 6,826 9,846 
Tea see see fn vee | 18,927 6,548 
Cigarettes we wee oS 12,366 6,381 
Union of South Coffee ... A se os 27,448 61,782 
Africa. Sisal See a vs aa 2,874 6,632 
Sodium carbonate ae te: 2,998 3,937 
Belgo-Luxemburg Sisal fibreand tow... «159,798 257,496 
Economic Union. Hides and skins wae ek 22,627 47,606 
Wattle bark a5 5 14,172 11,585 

Wool... er) a 5,756 nil. 
Japan... ae ... Cotton seeds... os a 3,747 6,636 
Sodium carbonate aah see 130,890 139,716 
United States of Maize ... dee es er 99,717 115,413 
America. Sisal owe ae se oes 13,106 38,236 
Skins... S06 ate a5 23,159 34,501 
Coffee... ee eee eee 44,680 3,492 
Netherlands ... w. Maize... see tee aaa 24,924 60,667 
Wattle bark wee eae eee 16,239 14,241 
Sisal net oes See wee 10,511 975 
France ove ss Maize... oes wae oe 18,758 44,912 
Coffee... axe eee aes 26,751 16,167 
Hides and skins cea wee 18,435 21,125 
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Destination. Commodity. Value 1931. Value 1930. 
£ & 
Italy 000 we .» Maize... Ss oe ee 9,000 5,626 
Sisal Bos ae wae Se 1,740 16,258 
Hides 8,216 15,105 
Germany Hae .. Hides and skins ue 11,275 9,774 
Barks for tanning te oes 8,174 5,538 
Coffee... oe aoe 23h 13,620 1,321 
Sisal w.—-:11,459 81 


Cotton—The quantity of raw cotton exported increased from 
521,409 centals in 1930 to 758,811 centals in 1931 but as a result 
of the fall in market prices the value decreased from £1,569,768 
in 1930 to £1,509,895 in 1931, the average declared value per cental 
being £3 0s. 2d. in 1930 and £1 19s. 9d. in 1931. Cotton seed 
was valued at £149,224 (45,435 tons) as compared with £138,262 
(33,783 tons) shipped in 1930. Of the total quantity of cotton 
exported, 3,131 centals were declared as originating in Kenya, 
the remainder being the produce of Uganda. 

Coffee-—Exports of this commodity amounted to 315,893 cwt. 
valued at £1,147,818 as compared with 358,944 cwt. valued at 
£1,581,865 in 1930, the average declared value per cwt. being 
Shs. 72/8d. as against Shs. 88/1-67d. in 1930. Of the total quantity 
shipped 245,903 cwt. originated in Kenya and 69,990 cwt. in 
Uganda, these figures comparing with 310,088 cwt. and 48,856 cwt., 
respectively, exported in 1930. The United Kingdom continued 
to provide the principal market, receiving in 1931 Kenya and Uganda 
coffee to the value of £890,234, though the continued widespread 
demand for East African coffee is indicated by the fact that ship- 
ments consigned to over thirty countries appear in the statistical 
records. 

Maize.—Shipments of maize decreased in quantity by 362,968 cwt. 
and in value by £145,961 in comparison with the previous year, 
the 1931 figures being 1,860,120 cwt. valued at £419,684 as against 
2,223,088 cwt. valued at £565,645 exported during 1930. The 
decrease in shipments is directly attributable to the serious effects 
of locust infestations during the year. 

Sisal Fibre and Sisal Tow.—Exports during 1931 were 15,994 
tons valued at £232,564 compared with 15,847 tons valued at 
£437,269 shipped during 1930, the average declared values per ton 
on shipment being £14 10s. 10d. in 1931 as against £27 8s. 5d. 
in 1930. 

Hides and Skins.—A further decrease in the quantity and value 

‘of hides and skins is recorded, exports amounting in value to 
£151,422 as compared with £245,303 in the previous year. Of the 
former total, hides and skins to the value of £109,458 originated in 
Kenya and £41,964 in Uganda. 

Carbonate of Soda.—44,170 tons valued at £199,389 were shipped 
in 1931 as against 49,270 tons of a value of £222,305 exported 

in 1930. : 
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Wheat.—Exports decreased from 214,528 cwt. valued at £91,449 
in 1930 to 63,644 cwt. valued at £15,313 in 1931, whilst importations 
of wheat meal and flour amounted to 66,844 cwt. in 1931 as com- 
pared with 64,037 cwt. in 1930. 


Sugar.—The development of the local sugar industry is reflected 
in the increased exports and decreased imports of this commodity. 

Shipments during 1931 amounted to 66,191 cwt. valued at 
£71,223 compared with 21,716 cwt. valued at £27,969 exported 
in 1930, imports being 6,566 cwt. valued at £6,388 in 1931 and 34,891 
ewt. valued at £23,791 in 1930. 


Tea.—Both import and export figures are again affected by the 
local production of tea, imports decreasing from 3,788 cwt. in 1930 
to 1,341 cwt. in 1931 whilst exports increased from 1,443 cwt. 
to 3,184 cwt. in the same period. 


Inter-Territorial Trade. 


In addition to the foreign trade of Uganda, virtually the whole 
of which passes via Kenya either in transit to or from Mombasa or 
through the intermediary markets of Kenya, a considerable trans- 
frontier traffic in local produce exists. During 1931, the value 
of local produce sent from Kenya to Uganda amounted to £146,166 
as compared with £182,026 in 1930 and £189,938 in 1929, the 
principal commodities involved being wheat meal and flour, maize 
meal and flour, animals living—for food, common soap, tea, butter, 
beer, bacon and ham, and timber. The value of Kenya produce 
exported to Tanganyika Territory amounted to £122,745 as 
compared with £172,737 in 1930, Tanganyika Territory produce 
imported for consumption in Kenya and Uganda being valued 
at £96,151. 


Under the Customs Agreement of 1927, the free interchange of 
imported goods between Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika Territory 
is allowed, the value of imported merchandise transferred from 
Kenya-Uganda to Tanganyika Territory during 1931 amounting 
to £427,301 (including specie valued at £42,380), and the total 
Customs duty collected by the Kenya and Uganda Customs admin- 
istration and transferred to Tanganyika Territory under this agree- 
ment reaching a total of £78,969. Traffic in imported goods in the 
reverse direction was valued at £131,297 (including specie to the 
value of £62,000) the Customs duty involved being £12,380. 
Tanganyika Territory produce passing through Kenya for shipment 
at Mombasa amounted in value to £410 306. 


Air Traffic. 


Considerable use of the Customs aerodromes established at 
Mombasa, Nairobi, Kisumu, Kampala, and Jinja was made by 
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aircraft on foreign service during the year. 184 arrivals landed 
169 passengers and cargo to the value of £11,901 whilst 188 departures. 
shipped 215 passengers and cargo to the value of £14,631 (including 
bullion valued at £10,800). 


Ivory. 


The arrangement concluded in 1930 whereby the Customs 
Department assumes control of the sale of all ivory, rhino horns, 
or hippopotamus teeth purchased or confiscated by the Governments 
of both Kenya and Uganda operated satisfactorily during the year 
under review. By agreement with the Customs Department of 
Tanganyika Territory, sales in East Africa are now held at regular 
quarterly intervals, the approximate times being as follows :— 


Mombasa :—(sales of all Kenya and Uganda Government 
ivory, etc.).—May and November. 


Dar es Salaam :—(sales of all Tanganyika Government ivory 
etc.).—February and August. 


In conformity with this agreement two sales were held at Mombasa 
during the year, a total weight of 61,606 lb. of Government ivory 
realizing £23,994. Of the former figure 41,948 lb. originated in 
Uganda and 20,108 lb. in Kenya. 


For more detailed particulars in regard to imports, exports, 
sources of supply, countries of destination, etc., reference is invited 
to the Annual Trade Report of Kenya and Uganda or to the Annual 
Blue Book of the Colony. 


VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The wages of servants who may be included in the class “ domestic 
servants ” are as follows :— 


Range. Normal Wage. 

Shs. per month. Shs. per month. 

House and Personal Boys ... os + 17/- to 80/- 40/- and 30/- 
Cooks... ee ee ee nee wee BB/> gy 100/- 50/- 
Dhobies BY ies a oo wee 27/- 4, 42/- 30/- 
Kitchen Boys a ees a ve 12/-,, 27/- 20/- 
Garden Boys aes os ef at T/- 55 27/- 20/- 
Seychellois Ayahs (Nurses) aes bes _ 100/- 
Native Ayahs see ed we  50/- 5, 60/- 60/- 
Visiting Sweepers... tee mie es _ 10/- 
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The rates of wages paid to labourers in the various classes of 
employment are as follows :— 


Average wage including 
Government Employ. value of rations. 
Shs. 
Railway bes Be ae a 22/16 
Defence sae ae 34/32 
Other Government Departments es 26/95 
Municipalities At oe ah 23/45 
Agriculture ... oy ea 13/43 
Other Employment. 
Mines ... 
Timber industry 
Firewood z 23/42 


Building trade, ete. 


A general downward enters in ite’ wage level has been brought 
about by the prolonged financial depression. Though it is not 
possible to indicate numerically the extent of this tendency, it is 
the case that labourers enjoying comparatively higher rates of wages 
have suffered a greater percentage reduction than those with smaller 
wages. A labourer’s working day averages eight hours. 

There has been considerable reduction in the scales of remuneration 
of both Europeans and Indians engaged in commerce, and in the 
rates of wages of Indian carpenters, stone masons, and similar 
skilled artisans. 

Cost of Living. 

Cost of living figures and a determination of the price-level of 
commodities have been obtained by the Statistical Departments 
since 1927, and an analysis of all available data has been extended 
backwards to 1924. It has also been possible to obtain prices of 
about 35 articles in 1912-13 for purposes of comparison with 1931. 

The following table shows the index numbers for the period 
1924-1931 :— 


9 All Locally Imported 
Year. articles. produced articles. articles. 
1924 ee an 100 100 100 
1925 See se 101 109 98 
1926 aes on 99 112 95 
1927 eet a: 95 109 91 
1928 se es 96 114 90 
1929 ees see 95 Ml 90 
1930 aes: See 92 104 88 
1931 87 97 83 


The impression which has arisen that prices have fallen to the 
pre-war level is erroneous. The prices of 35 articles, excluding 
vegetables, petrol, rents, and servants are still 45-55 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. If petrol, transport, vegetables, etc., 
are included the general price-level affecting the cost of living 
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at the end of 1931 cannot be less than 60 per cent. above the 
pre-war level. 

In regard to the cost of living of native labourers, in the great 
majority of cases the labourer is supplied with rations which consist 
mainly of maize meal and meat, salt, etc., by the employer. As 
already stated, the majority of labourers draw their staple food in 
kind, and notin cash, and are therefore not affected by fluctuations in 
price. The staple food-stuff is maize meal and the average con- 
sumption is 2 lb. per day costing approximately Shs. 3 per mensem, 
and additional rations Shs. 2 per mensem. In short, a native 
labourer receives his board and lodging free plus two to three times 
its value in cash. 

IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
European Education. ’ 

Secondary schools for European boys and girls of the Colony 
were opened at the beginning of the year, the one for girls in 
Nairobi and that for boys at Kabete. In Government schools the 
total average roll for the year was 1,077 in 16 schools as compared 
with 1,032 pupils in 17 schools in 1930. In private European 
schools the average roll was 417 as compared with 329 in 1930. 
There were 11 private schools, two exclusively for boys. Most of 
the other private schools are mainly for girls but usually cater for 
a limited number of small boys. 


Indian and Goan Education. 

Secondary schools exist at Mombasa and Nairobi. An important 
event was the opening of the Girls’ Government School in Nairobi. 
The total average roll in 12 Government schools was 2,482 as com- 
pared with 2,115 pupils in 10 schools in 1930. In three aided 
schools there were 1,803 pupils as compared with 1,422 in the 
previous year. A further 828 pupils were attending 15 Indian 
schools which were unaided. 


Arab and African Education. 

The opening of the secondary school for Arabs at Shimo la Tewa 
near Mombasa marked an important development in education 
in the coast area. Steady development in other areas continues 
and the school age generally tends to become more normal. 
Buildings at the new Government Central School at Kakamega 
(North Kavirondo) were sufficiently advanced to enable the school 
to open. Substantial progress was made with the new school 
which is being built close to Nyeri. Both of these schools are 
erected from Local Native Council funds. Consideration of further 
applications from other Local Native Councils for similar facilities 
in their areas has had to be deferred. 

At the end of 1931 there were 34 Government schools for Africans 
with 2,936 pupils on the roll; this compares with 2,271 pupils in 
29 schools in 1930. The Jeanes School at Kabete continues its 
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good work of training selected native teachers and their wives in 
methods of teaching social hygiene and welfare. At the Native 
Industrial Training Depot apprentices complete their five years’ 
apprenticeship, the first three years of which have been spent at 
Government or Mission technical schools. Various missionary bodies 
were assisted by grants-in-aid. In 1931, grants were given in respect 
of 242 African schools in which there were 19,968 scholars. In 
addition there were 1,417 schools with 51,399 pupils which were 
not in receipt of any financial assistance. 

In addition to the new secondary school for Arabs referred to 
above, secondary education was provided at the Protestant Alliance 
High School at Kikuyu for 85 pupils. 

Statutory Advisory Bodies. 


The passing of the Education Ordinance assented to in February, 
1931, involved the establishment of various advisory councils, school 
area committees, and school committees which took the place of 
the bodies constituted under the old Ordinance. All these new bodies 
rendered very valuable service in advising the Director during the year. 


Medical Inspection. 


It is a matter of regret that owing to the financial situation it was 
found necessary to suspend the school medical service. Principals of 
schools continued to compile statistics periodically which will be of 
assistance when it is found possible to restore this service. 


General. 


The Education Ordinance of 1931 (section 4(d)) empowers the 
Governor “‘ from time to time from funds voted for the purpose 
by the Legislative Council to make grants in aid of such of the 
following institutions as are constituted and administered in a 
manner approved by him :— 

(i) public libraries and public museums ; 

(ii) orphanages, provided that grants in aid of such institutions 
may include grants in aid of the maintenance of the 
inmates thereof ; BS 

(iii) creches ; 

(iv) institutions or organizations which, in his opinion, promote 
the education or health of the children of the Colony ; 

(v) institutions or organizations for the education of adults ; ” 


It has not yet been found possible to make financial provision 
for (ii) to (v) under this section. 

The Lady Northey Home for European Children is maintained 
by public subscription and the fees collected. The Lady Grigg 
Child Welfare Institutions for Indians and Africans have continued 
to do good work. The League of Mercy, the East Africa Women’s 
League, the British Legion, and the Salvation Army continue 
oer valuable activities on behalf of the needy, especially the 
children. 
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The Red Cross, Boy Scout, and Girl Guide Organizations have 
been active in carrying on their well-known work in an efficient 
manner. Boy scouts now exist among all races. 

A Musical Festival is organized annually and has provided a 
great stimulus to singing, solo and choral, elocution, and instrumental 
music, especially among children. An Examiner from the Trinity 
College of Music, Mr. Albert Mallinson, visited Kenya and met 
with a satisfactory response. His visit and personality afforded 
an inspiration to further endeavour. Government provides the 
remuneration of the Board of Censors for the Cinema, and the 
Education Department has a representative on the Board. The 
Natural History Society, which receives a grant from Government, 
carries on its valuable activities with headquarters in an admirable 
Museum in the Coryndon Memorial Buildings. The MacMillan 
Memorial Library receives grants from Government and the 
Municipality, and, with its associated organizations, including the 
Kenya (Carnegie) Circulating Library, under the new Librarian, 
Mr. B. Barton-Eckett, A.L.A., has sprung into great activity and 
is doing very useful work. The Kenya Arts and Crafts Society 
holds an’ Annual Exhibition which has again proved to be most 
interesting. The Agricultural Show has, with a section for African 
Arts and Crafts, also provided an incentive in the same direction. 
Associations and clubs for the encouragement of games and 
athletics of all kinds continue to increase and flourish, and the 
African Athletic Association holds competitions for Africans in 
the districts, and an annual meeting for olympic games in Nairobi. 


X.— COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Posts and Telegraphs. 


The outstanding event under this head was the inauguration of a 
regular weekly air mail service with Great Britain on the opening 
of the North African section of the London-Cairo-Capetown 
Imperial Airways air route, the terminal point in the Colony in 1931 
being Kisumu on Lake Victoria. This service is of particular value 
to the Colony and has been popular from the start. It is estimated 
that 114 per cent. of the total number of letters and postcards 
despatched to Great Britain and Europe are sent by air. The 
southern section of the route had not been opened by the end of the 
year. In July, pending the opening of the southern section 
(Kisumu-Capetown), a supplementary and self-supporting local 
air service connecting with the main service was established between 
Nairobi and Kisumu and later, in co-operation with the Tanganyika 
Post Office, between Mombasa and Dar es Salaam via Tanga and 
Zanzibar. The Nairobi-Kisumu service was maintained by a 
local company —Wilson Airways, Limited—and the coast service 
by Tanganyika Government machines. 

The ordinary oversea mail services to all parts were reasonably 
frequent throughout the year. English mail despatches averaged 
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1-25 per week and arrivals 1-4. The average time in transit each 
way was 19 days. The internal mail services extend to all parts 
of the Colony, and except in the case of a few of the more remote 
districts motor transport has replaced runner services. The 

- internal telegraph and telephone system consists of 2,560 miles of 
pole route, and a wire mileage of 13,919. Almost all administrative 
centres are connected by telegraph. Communications in the 
. Northern Frontier and Turkana areas are maintained by a wireless 
system consisting of eight small stations (500 watts), which are 
maintained and operated by military units and handle civil as 
well as military telegrams. 


Notwithstanding the general depression there was a substantial 
increase in the demands for telephone facilities. The number of 
telephones in use rose by 10-5 per cent. from 2,403 in 1930 to 2,655. 
A net addition of 67 exchange lines to the Nairobi exchange brought 
the total number of subscribers to that exchange to 742 at the end 
of the year. Public exchange facilities are also available at Mombasa 
(285 subscribers), Nakuru (62 subscribers), Eldoret (59 subscribers), 
and Kitale (39 subscribers). In addition small rural exchanges exist. 
in various parts of the country. The number of subscribers (mostly 
farmers) connected with these is 266. The installation of an auto- 
matic telephone exchange at Nairobi, on which work commenced 
in July 1930, was completed and the exchange brought into service 
at the end of January. The new system is very popular with sub- 
scribers and is working very efficiently. The installed capacity 
is 1,000 lines and the ultimate capacity 2,000. Trunk lines connect 
the Eldoret and Kitale exchanges and the Nairobi and Nakuru 
exchanges, Work on the Nairobi-Mombasa new trunk lines, 
to which reference was made in the 1930 Report, had practically 
been completed by the end of the year and the service has since 
been opened. 


A comprehensive agreement relating to the Colony’s external 
telegraph communications and to the local broadcasting service 
was concluded with Imperial and International Communications, 
Limited, on favourable terms. Under this agreement the Company 
has (a) leased the Government coast wireless station at Mombasa 
and js under an obligation to maintain there a continuous day and 
night service, (b) acquired the interests of the British East African 
Broadcasting Company, and subsequently operated the ‘“ Kenya- 
radio ” and the broadcasting services, and. (c) conceded substantial 
reductions in cable rates between the Colony and Great Britain, 
India, and the Union of South Africa. The cable and ‘“‘ Kenyaradio ” 
services were satisfactorily maintained during the year. Cable 
communication with Europe was interrupted for 25 days in August 
and September owing to a breakdown on the Zanzibar—Aden 
cable but no public inconvenience was caused as traffic was diverted 
via ‘“‘ Kenyaradio.” The land line route to South Africa, whose 
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length militates against speed and accuracy, is not largely used. 
The necessary wireless facilities at Nairobi in connexion with the 
Cape—-Cairo air service are provided under an arrangement with 
Imperial and International Communications, Limited. Independent 
long and short wave transmitters and receivers have been installed 
by the Company for the service and these are available, when not 
engaged on air work, for general purposes if required by Govern- 
ment. The local broadcasting service still suffers from lack of 
public support and no progress towards greater popularity was 
made during the year. The number of receiving licences issued 
was 418 as compared with 419 in 1930. Variety in the programmes 
—which consist mainly of reproductions of records, British Official 
Press News, local news items, market and weather reports—is 
necessarily limited. Transmission is on 350 metres and 49-5 metres 
simultaneously. Transmission on the former is satisfactory, but 
reception on the short wave, in certain parts of the country, is not 
consistently steady. 


Roads. 


The expenditure on the public road system, exclusive of that 
incurred on roads vested in local authorities, (vide pages 8 and 9) 
was £92,010, of which £16,032 was on new capital work, and £75,978 
on maintenance and improvements. The extension of the mileage 
of the road system during the year was inconsiderable, as, although 
several new roads were opened, they replaced pioneer tracks which 
had previously been in use. The length of the public road system 
under the Public Works Department for maintenance is approxi- 
mately 7,750 miles. During the last few years the policy has been 
to improve its condition by better alignments and higher types of 
construction rather than to extend its length materially. In 1931, 
139 miles of hard surfaceing were carried out, which increased the 
length of surface road to 483 miles. Five miles of bituminous 
coating were also laid down and 21 concrete and steel bridges con- 
structed, mostly in replacement of old temporary ones which 
had become worn out. The rainfall was well distributed through 
the year and little damage was done to road works by floods. 

Revenue derived from public traffic shows some falling off from 
the figures for the preceding year. Revenue from motor taxation, 
including drivers’ licences, amounted to £53,395, and from the 
petrol Customs duties and tax to £85,594. Customs duty on vehicles 
and their accessories yielded £24,491, and the tax on animal-drawn 
vehicles £431. 

Harbours. 

The year 1931 saw the completion of the Kilindini Harbour 
Development Scheme. No. 5 transit shed and adjoining quay, 
together with the bulk oil jetty and oil wharf were finished and 
equipped. The capacity of Kilindini Harbour is now 1,000,000 
tons of general cargo per annum. 
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Shipping. 

The total tonnages (import and export) handled at Kilindini 
Harbour and Mombasa Old Port during the years 1930 and 1931 
are given helow. These figures do not include oil imports discharged 
through the Magadi Company’s pipe lines, nor soda exported 
from that Company’s pier. Coal imports are shown separately. 


Coat Imports. 


1931. 1930. 
61,926 tons. 108,017 tons. 
Imports anp Exports OTHER THAN CoAL. 
y Imports Exports Total 
se BYL tons. B/L tons, BYL tons. 
1930... ... 271,974 319,953 691,927 
1931... 0.4. 278,551 323,669 597,120 


The total trade of the Port of Mombasa (including Kilindini 
Harbour and the Old Port) for the year 1931 as compared with 
1930 is summarized in the following statement :— 


1931. 1930. 

Number of steamships Bad 584 663 
Net tonnage of steamers tes 1,800,701 1,904,266 
Imports—B/L tons... bat 338,969 467,327 
Exports i ae! 367,739 370,444 
Passengers landed :—- 

European... oe eed 6,562 7,272 

Non-European nee fk 12,349 16,724 
Passengers embarked. :— 

‘European... nen eo 6,577 7,008 

Non- -European. es Ned 15,800 15,239 


The registered tonnage (inwards and outwards) at all Kenya 
sea-ports during the year as compared with 1930 was as follows :— 


Registered Registered 


Tonnage Tonnage 

1931. 1930. 
Vanga ... os nee eee 9,996 13,795 
Funzi_... ses a ose 8,081 13,032 
Mombasa tees) wee 8,671,081 8,873,219 
Kilifi ... ses we6 “3 10,837 12,618 
Malindi ... Fe Pei BS 18,063 16,332 
Lamu... ane oo oes 59,819 71,025 
Kipini... aa eo ne 2,459 - 


Railways. 
The carriage of public goods provided a revenue of £1,567,429 
and the tonnage of the traffic amounted to 801,994 tons, as compared 
with £1,766,516 and £898,280 in 1930. There was a considerable 
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amount of competitive road traffic parallel to the railway and 
particularly between Mombasa and Nairobi and Nakuru. By 
selecting for transport only such articles as are carried by the 
railway at high rates, this road competition inflicts considerable 
losses on the railway. The Carriage of Goods aA Motor (Control) 
Ordinance (which was passed in August, 1931), has the effect of 
regulating, though not of eliminating, competition with the railway 
by restricting the carriage of goodse by road between certain 
scheduled points to the holders of licences issued by the Road 
Transport Control Board. 

Passenger Traffic—Revenue from passenger traffic also showed a 
decrease on 1930 figures. In 1931, 768,224 passengers contributed 
a revenue of £215,510, while in 1930 1,106,106 passengers contri- 
buted a revenue of £286,363. There was an all-round decrease 
in the number of passengers, as the following figures show :— 


Passengers carried. 


Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. Total. 
1931... ae 12,515 46,224 709,485 768,224 
1930 ... ove 19,085 59,479 1,027,542 1,106,106 


The traffic on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert, and on the River 
Nile, on which the Administration maintains services, is shown in 
the following table :— 


1931. 1930. 
Earnings oe ry £104,000 £207,000 
Total expenditure tee — £84,653 £101,785 
Tonnage carried 4 ee 93,226 tons 148,596 tons 


Fuel Consumption —The following figures show the consumption 
of coal, wood, and oil fuel on the railway during the year :— 


1931. Cost. 1930. Cost. 

Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Coal Sei See +» 60,842 80,545 69,913 95,396 
Oil we? at bes 810 1,900 960 3,378 
Wood ... ee «- 196,814 74,512 221,865 89,803 

On the lake steamers the figures were :— 
1931; 1930. 
Tons. Cost. Tons. . 
£ £ 

Oily cee ne Sei 078k 7,540 4,054 14,740 
Wood ... a us 12,701 7,156 11,495 6,997 


Permanent Way.—In spite of a reduction in maintenance staff 
the main line track was maintained in reasonably good condition. 
The Thomson’s Falls branch gave some trouble during the year, 
and while it has been put in very fair order, it is not yet fully 
consolidated. 

New Construction—The Yala-Butere extension to the North 
Kavirondo branch line, 10-75 miles in length, was completed during 
the year, at a cost of £36,200. The Kisumu seaplane slipway was 
completed and handed over to Government. 
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Railways and Harbours Working Results.—-The results of working 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours and ancillary 
services during 1931 are shown in the following table :— 





Railways. Harbours. Total. 
£ £ £ 
Earnings ... wre «++ 1,903,726 315,330 2,219,056 
Ordinary working ‘es pendttans ons +» 1,800,805 173,422 1,474,227 
Surplus of receipts over ordinary working 602,921 141,908 744,829 


expenditure. 
The expenditure on capital account at the end of 1931 amounted 


to £22,203,845. Interest-bearing capital provided £13,797,158 
of this sum, the balance being contributed by :— 





£ 
Parliamentary Grants, 1896 and 1902 ee 5,686,437 
Accrued Interest on 1924 Loan oie See 420,112 
Contributions from revenue— 

Direct (formerly called expenditure extra- 

ordinary) . si 629,217 

Through Betterment Funds. (capitalized)... 1,612,382 
Through Marine Insurance Fund (capital 

ized)... sate wee oP ie 58,539 

£8,406,687 


XI— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND £ 
MEASURES. 
Banks. 

The following banking institutions are established in the Colony :— 

The National Bank of India, Limited, with branches at Mombasa, 
Nairobi, Nakuru, Kisumu, and Eldoret; the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Limited, with branches at Mombasa, Nairobi, Kisumu, 
Eldoret, Nyeri, Nakuru, and Kitale, and an agency at Nanyuki; 
and Barclays Bank (D.C. & O) with branches at Mombasa, Nairobi, 
Eldoret, Kitale, and Nakuru. 

During the year a Land and Agricultural Bank under the control 
of Government was formed, with a capital of £240,000. The 
Bank makes advances to farmers over periods varying from 10 to 30 
years on first mortgage security. At 3lst December, 1931, the 
Bank had made advances totalling £32,300. 


Currency. 


The standard coin is the East African shilling with subsidiary 
coinage of the following denominations :— 


50 cents (silver) ; 
10 cents, 5 cents, and 1 cent (nickel). 
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A note issue is maintained and notes of the following denomina- 
tions are in circulation :— 
Shs. 
10,000 
1,000 
200 
100 
20 
10 
5 


In addition to the above a considerable amount of old rupee 
and florin currency, both coin and notes, has been in circulation 
in the Colony but with effect from 1st January, 1932, this currency 
ceases to be legal tender. 


The currency is controlled by the East African Currency Board, 
London, which replaced the old local Board of Currency Com- 
missioners in 1921. The Board is represented in the Colony by 
local Currency Officers. 


Weights and Measures. 


The standard weights and measures of the Colony are identical 
with those in use in Great Britain, namely, the Imperial pound, 
yard, and gallon. Application of the Kenya “ Weights and 
Measures Ordinance” has not yet been extended to the whole 
Colony. Revised and comprehensive rules relating to examination 
“of weights and measures and prescribing fees for testing were 
promulgated under the Ordinance during the year. Inspections 
of weights, measures, etc., on traders’ premises were carried out 
by the Deputy Inspector of Weights and Measures in the more 
important towns of the Colony. Prosecutions were instituted 
on 27 charges relating to the use of false and unstamped weights 
or instruments. Revenue derived from testing and examination 
amounted to £190. 


XII.— PUBLIC WORKS. 


The total expenditure incurred through the Public Works 
Department on public works services amounted to £594,800. Of 
this sum £300,388 was from funds derived from the revenue of the 
Colony and provided for under the Public Works Schedules, 
£242,077 from loan, and £52,335 from various other sources. On 
account of the economic depression, expenditure from revenue 
sources on capital works was small, amounting only to £22,905. 
Much of this was incurred on the completion of various works 
which had been under construction but not finished during the 
preceding year. Progress was maintained on the considerable 
building programme financed from loan monies which has been 
proceeding during the last few years. Quarters for 33 Europeans, 
46 Asians, and 132 Africans were finished and occupied during the 
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year, a large Medical Research Laboratory and a building for the 
medical stores for the Colony were completed and brought into use, 
and the construction of the Law Courts in Nairobi was begun. 
Eleven water-works were maintained and operated, yielding an 
aggregate revenue of £44,804. Construction progressed on the 
water-supplies of Kitale and Mombasa. The former water-works 
were opened in March. The last twelve miles of the gravitation 
main for Mombasa water-works, estimated with its ancillary works 
to cost £165,000, were laid, and the 240 foot-span bridge to carry 
the new main across the estuary of the Mwachi River was well 
advanced at the close of the year. The distribution system for these 
water-works, estimated to cost £57,000 on completion, was still 
the subject of design. The demand by farmers, Local Native 
Councils, and other authorities for boreholes to tap underground 
sources of, water-supply was small in comparison with previous 
years. Twenty-nine successful holes were sunk and yielded a 
supply of 833,000 gallons per day in the aggregate at an average 
depth of 236 feet. Enterprise in the diversion and use of water 
from public streams by landholders was well maintained, and the 
demand shewed an increase on the figures for 1930. One hundred 
and nine new authorizations were issued. As regards water-power, 
authority was granted for the development of a total of 7,153-546 
horse-power, mostly in small installations. The work on hydro- 
graphic survey was much curtailed. Highty-one regular gauging 
stations were maintained and over three hundred miscellaneous 
gaugings and investigations were undertaken in connexion with this 
service. 

Success continued to attend the operations in connexion with the 
artificial drying of local timbers, and kiln-seasoned local timber is 
now in use almost universally in the Colony for the joinery for 
Government buildings. 

The head office of the Public Works Department is situated at 
Nairobi, and five divisional offices are maintained for the control 
of the construction and maintenance of works and the local 
administration of other public works services. The head office is 
chiefly concerned with the general administration of the public 
works services and with surveys, designs, quantity surveying, and 
financial arrangements. The divisional offices deal principally 
with local control of construction, maintenance, and the collection 
of revenue. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 

The Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa is a superior Court of 
Record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals from the 
Courts of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, the Uganda, 
Nyasaland, and Zanzibar Protectorates, and the Tanganyika 
Territory. The Judges of the Court of Appeal are the Judges and 
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Acting Judges for the time being of the Supreme Court of Kenya, 
the High Courts of Uganda, Nyasaland, and Tanganyika, and 
His Britannic Majesty’s Court for Zanzibar. During 1931 the 
Court held four ordinary sessions and one special session. The 
total number of appeals filed was 177, of which 61 were from Kenya. 

Throughout the year the Courts operating in the Colony were as 
follows :— 

The Supreme Court sitting at Nairobi, Mombasa, and on 
circuit, in which the Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges 
have been actively engaged ; 

The Courts of the Resident Magistrates at Nairobi (2), 
Mombasa, Nakuru, Kisumu, and Eldoret, presided over by 
legally qualified officers ; 

The Courts of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class, presided over by 
Provincial Commissioners, District Commissioners, and District 
Officers; and 

The Courts conducted by Liwalis, Cadis, and Mudirs. 


The Courts Ordinance, 1931, came into operation on Is} October, 
1931, and embodied most of the features of the old Ordinance, 
Cap. 5 of the Revised Laws. According to the new Ordinance the 
limits within which Subordinate Courts exercise jurisdiction are 
as follows :— 

1st Class—Within the limits of the Province in which situated. 

2nd and 8rd Class—Within the limits of the district in which 
situated. 

Liwalis’, Cadis’, and Mudirs’ Courts—In the Coast Province 
within the limits of the districts in which they are situated. 


Section 18 of the new Ordinance sets forth the civil jurisdiction 
of the respective Courts apart from that of the Supreme Court, 
which is governed by the Kenya Colony Order in Council, 1921. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the various Courts is set forth in 
sections 7, 9, and 10 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 1930. Section 
187 of the Criminal Procedure Code vests in certain of the Subordinate 
Courts power to try minor offences in a summary manner without 
recording fully the evidence as is done in the more serious offences. 


The Native Tribunals Ordinance (No. 39 of 1930), provides for 
the establishment of Native Tribunals to be constituted in accord- 
ance with the native law or custom of the area in which the Tribunal 
is to have jurisdiction, and for the determination of the jurisdiction 
of such Tribunals. Whereas formerly an appeal from a Council 
of Elders had to be heard as an original case in one of the Colony’s 
Courts, from which Court an appeal lay to the Supreme Court, 
under the Ordinance under reference appeals against the judgment. 
of the Tribunal in the first instance lie to the Appeal Tribunal 
(if any), thence to the District Commissioner, and thence to the 
Provincial Commissioner. In certain circumstances any person 
aggrieved by the decision of the Provincial Commissioner given on 
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appeal from a District Commissioner may apply to the Provincial 
Commissioner to state a case to the Supreme Court. The Native 
Tribunals are therefore largely divorced from the Colony’s Courts 
and it is only as a final Court of Appeal that the latter take cognizance 
of matters originally adjudicated on by a Native Tribunal. The 
inauguration of the new system of Native Tribunals made consider- 
able headway during 1931 and reports concerning its success are 
generally satisfactory. 


Police. 


The Kenya police is composed of African police, with a small 
percentage of Asiatic personnel, under the command of European 
officers and non-commissioned officers. The Force is distributed 
mainly amongst police stations throughout the settled and urban 
areas of the Colony and Protectorate. The work of each police 
station is controlled by a European non-commissioned officer. 
Stations situated in each district are grouped under the direction 
of a commissioned officer. Police detachments are stationed in the 
Northern Frontier Province. African police are stationed also in 
native reserves where they operate under the direct control of 
officers of the Administration, although the enforcement of law and 
order in the reserves is largely the responsibility of the local tribal 
police. The personnel of the Force was decreased during 1931 
on grounds of economy. 

Cognizable offences under the Penal Code reported to the police 
in settled and urban areas in 1931 totalled 5,162. Of that number 
4,977 were true cases. An increase is shown of 995 true cases over 
the total for 1980. Accused persons in 3,889 cases were brought for 
trial before the Lower or Supreme Courts. The greater volume of 
crime is in the main attributable to the effect of general unemploy- 
ment throughout the Colony resulting from prevailing depression 
‘in all branches of industry. The bulk of the increase consisted of 
cases of petty theft, burglary, housebreaking, and stock theft. 
The total stated value of property stolen was Shs. 308,083/- of which 
Shs. 115,626/- or 37 per cent. was recovered. No serious outbreak 
of grave crime occurred during the year. 

A small patrol of police continued to be employed on the 
boundaries of the Kisii-Lumbwa native reserves to maintain order 
between those tribes. A small area in the Nyanza Province in 
which gold mining operations were commenced also called for 
the presence of a few police. 


Courts. 


The number of criminal cases committed for trial to the Supreme 
Court aggregated 175, involving 312 charges against 302 individuals. 
These figures compare with 178 cases and 266 charges during 1930. 
Of the total 242 charges actually tried during 1931, 235 were 
against males and 7 against females. Convictions numbered 138, 
acquittals 76, and discharges 28. Europeans were convicted on 
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6 charges, Asiatics on 12 charges, and natives on 120 charges. Of 
the punishments imposed, 5 convicts were fined, 1 was sentenced 
to fine and peremptory imprisonment, 75 to peremptory imprison- 
ment, 2 to whipping with fine or imprisonment or both, 1 (a juvenile) 
to whipping, 7 were bound over or otherwise disposed of, 36 (including 
1 female) were sentenced to death, and 11 (including 3 females) 
were detained during the Governor’s pleasure. 


The number of Supreme Court civil cases filed during the year was 
761, an increase of four over the number for 1930. Probate and 
administration causes numbered 176 compared with 173 opened 
in 1930, and 128 bankruptcy petitions were filed compared with 
141 for the previous year. In addition, 8 trust causes were opened 
and 32 divorce causes were filed. There were 50 civil and 65 
criminal appeals from Subordinate Courts, 89 criminal revisions, 
and 680 confirmation cases. 

During the year a total of 49,791 persons were charged in Sub- 
ordinate Courts throughout the Colony, involving 50,927 charges 
in 44,076 criminal cases, an increase of 4,202 charges over 1930. 
These charges were disposed of as follows :— 











Convictions ... «48,911 

Acquittals ... vs. 8,441 

Discharges... w. 8,575 

Total charges s+ 60,927 

' Details of the sentences imposed are as follows :—- 

Fines aS «18,215 
Detention camp in | detaelt of pay tent of isso or niateey 7,360 
Imprisonment in default of fine or surety... w. -1,555 
Fine and detention camp oe tis es ss 319 
Fine and peremptory imprisonment... a ie 965 
Detention Camp ... S ae ae as we. — 4,022 
Peremptory imprisonment ae .. 8,832 
Whipping with fine or imprisonment or - beth: me 100 
Whipping .. . ius 331 
Whipping with fies or Seicutisin. camp, or both a 14 
Bound over or otherwise disposed of ... ae .. 5,400 
Other punishments ses ey Dy ay a 1788. 
Total convictions... aa .. 438,911 





In addition, 877 charges were brought against juvenile offenders, 
involving 837 convictions, 28 acquittals, and 12 discharges. 
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Prisons. 


The 63 penal establishments under the administration of the Com- 
missioner of Prisons are composed of three first-class prisons for the 
accommodation of long-term prisoners (sentenced to three years or 
over), three second-class prisons for medium-term prisoners 
(sentenced to between six months and three years), 24 third-class 
prisons at district headquarters (for those sentenced to less than 
six months imprisonment). There are also 33 detention camps for 
the accommodation of natives who have not previously undergone 
more than one term of imprisonment, and who are sentenced to 
detention for minor offences, usually imposed in default of payment 
of fine. No sentence of detention may exceed six months. 


The total number of persons committed to prisons and detention 
camps during 1931 was 26,905, representing an increase of 22 per 
cent. over the number committed during 1930. The increase in 
the last three years has been nearly 100 per cent. Of the above 
total, 6,756 were sentenced to imprisonment, 12,977 were sentenced 
to detention, 302 were civil debtors, 202 were lunatics, and 6,668 
were admitted on remand and subsequently not sentenced to 
imprisonment. Of the total of 6,756 persons committed to serve 
sentences of imprisonment, 18 were Europeans, 202 were Goans, 
Indians, Arabs, and Somalis, and 6,536 were Africans. Female 
and juvenile convicted prisoners numbered. 193 and 316 respectively 
—a slight drop in the former and a small rise in the latter as compared 
with the 1930 figures. The general health of prisoners was some- 
what better than in 1930, the sick percentage having fallen from 
4 to 3-6 per cent., but the total of 56 deaths during the year was 
nearly double that of 1930, although lower than in previous years. 


Only 20 juveniles served short terms of imprisonment and these 
were all confined in class I and II prisons where there are European 
officers of the Prisons Department in charge. In every case the 
juvenile was segregated from adult prisoners whilst undergoing 
sentence. A further 28 juveniles were sentenced to terms of from 
3 to 5 years in a reformatory and were transferred to Kabete, 
whilst 268 underwent sentences of caning only. The annual 
increase in juvenile crime though small is steady, and is to be 
accounted for largely by the influx of natives to the towns and the 
rise in adult crime which results. 


The technical training of convicts under European instructors 
has progressed. It is also satisfactory to be able to record that 
employment with furniture makers and builders has been secured 
by convicts on release who have been trained as carpenters and 
masons in the prisons workshops. The amount by which the sum 
paid into the Colony’s revenue exceeded the expenditure on raw 
materials for prisons industries was £3,735 as against £3,717 in 
1930. Convict labour, apart from industries, is used by Government 
Departments free of charge. 
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At present the teaching of prisoners is confined to religious and 
secular instruction given voluntarily by various mission bodies ; 
but a step has been taken towards the ultimate improvement of 
the criminal by first improving the intelligence and education of 
the prison warder. With this object in view an African school- 
master was engaged towards the end of the year for the regular 
instruction of the recruits passing through the Prisons Depot at 
Nairobi, and for voluntary classes to warders in Nairobi Prison. 
At the same time grants from the Prisons Rewards and Fines Fund 
were made to the Superintendents of the other two class I prisons 
for the pay of African teachers who hold evening classes for the 
warder staff. The recruiting of the warder staff, which numbers 
400 with an average annual wastage of about one quarter of the 
total, still presents a serious problem. There is no shortage of 
applicants, but the majority are not of the right type for the work 
required, which involves long and monotonous hours of duty, 
night guards, and the probability of a man being posted for years 
at a time to a station far from his home. Steps are being taken 
to obtain a more suitable type of recruit. 


Under Section 319 of the Criminal Procedure Code (Ordinance 
No. XI of 1930), discretion is given to the Court passing sentence 
of a fine, with imprisonment in default of payment, to allow the 
convicted person time in which to pay the fine imposed; or to 
direct that the fine imposed shall be paid by instalments, and to 
suspend the sentence of imprisonment in default to conform with 
the order as to payment of the fine which has been made by the 
Court. 

The probation system has not been introduced into the Colony. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Fifty-eight Ordinances were passed during the year 1931. A 
summary of the more important enactments is given in each case. 

No. 1—The Mining Ordinance, 1931.—Ordinance No. 1 of 1931 
embodies the recommendations of the Conference of the Mining 
Departments of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika Territory held 
in March, 1928, and aims at uniformity in the mining legislation 
of the various British Dependencies. 

No. 2—The Education Ordinance, 1931.—This Ordinance makes 
provision for education in the Colony. It proposes to abolish the 
School Area Committee for European and Indian Education, while 
retaining the Advisory Central Committees and at the same time 
creating school committees for each school. The Ordinance contains 
a direct enactment of compulsory education for any race in any 
area prescribed by Proclamation, but provision remains for the 
retention of fees which may, however, be remitted by administrative 
act. The Ordinance allows for the introduction of free compulsory 
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education at some future date which may thus be gradual and made 
to fit the financial position of the Colony. 


As regards African education, provision is made for the creation 
of school area committees based as far as possible on the areas of 
Local Native Councils. The Local Native Council is given con- 
siderable representation on the school area committee and the 
Provincial Commissioner, or his nominee, is to be Chairman. Advice 
in regard to Arab education is provided for by the creation of one 
central committee sitting at the coast. 


No. 3—The Land and Agricultural Bank Ordinance, 1931.—This 
Ordinance provides for the establishment and management of a 
Land and Agricultural Bank to enable farmers and other occupiers 
of land to secure long-term credits at a reasonable rate of interest 
for the purpose of approved development of their lands. 


No. 4—The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931.—This 
Ordinance amends the Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1930. The 
duties imposed on wines and spirits under the Wines and Spirits 
Ordinance, 1926, are embodied in the general Ordinance and certain 
other existing duties are increased. 


No. 18—The Local Government (Eldoret European Hospital Rate) 
Ordinance, 1931, empowers the Eldoret Municipal Board to impose 
a special rate for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a 
hospital for European patients. 

No. 19—The Local Government (District Councils) (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1931, empowers the Uasin-Gishu District Council to 
impose a special hospital rate towards the maintenance of the 
Eldoret European hospital. 


No. 20—The Local Government (Municipalities) (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1931, enables Municipal Boards and District Councils 
to amalgamate for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a 
hospital. 

No. 22—The Butter Levy Ordinance, 1931, provides for fostering 
the export trade in butter by imposing a levy of a sum not exceeding 
25 cents a lb. on butter sold in the local market. 

No. 23—The Carriage of Goods (Control) Ordinance, 1931, regulates — 
the hitherto indiscriminate competition with the railway by the 
carriage of goods by motor vehicles. 

No. 24—The Co-operative Societies (Registration) Ordinance, 
1931, makes provision for the formation, registration, and manage- 
ment of Co-operative Societies. 

No. 26—The Legitimacy (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, amends 
the Legitimacy Ordinance of 1930. Under that Ordinance the 
law of legitimacy in Kenya differs in one important respect from 
that which obtains throughout the British Empire. The difference 
lies in the omission in the law of this country of that clause which 
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in all similar legislation throughout the Empire debars from the 
benefit of legitimation all offspring of adulterous intercourse. 
Inasmuch as domicile is not an essential prerequisite under the 
Legitimacy Ordinance, 1930, it would be competent to the parents 
of such offspring to come to this country and there legitimate their 
offspring with all the consequences of legitimation following on that 
act. The amending ordinance of 1931, while continuing the omission 
of the clause debarring from legitimation the offspring of adulterous 
intercourse, substitutes the test of domicile for the test of residence 
in applying the provision of the Legitimacy Ordinance, 1930. 
The other amendments are formal in character. 


No. 29—The Arms (Traffic with Abyssinia) Ordinance, 1931.— 
On 21st August, 1930, a Treaty regulating the importation of arms 
and ammunition was signed on behalf of the Governments of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, France, Italy, and Ethiopia. Article 
XI of that Treaty provides that the High Contracting Parties under- 
take: that they will immediately put in force in their respective 
territories adjacent to Abyssinia all the regulations necessary to 
comply with the conditions imposed on Abyssinia in respect of the 
importation and use of arms in that Treaty, and this Ordinance was 
therefore enacted. 


No. 31—The Beer (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, doubles the 
duty upon beer brewed in the Colony. 


No. 33—The Carriage of Goods by Motor (Control) (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1931, amends the Carriage of Goods by Motor (Control) 
Ordinance, 1931, which provides for the compulsory insurance 
of vehicles licensed under that Ordinance by inserting a provision 
to the effect that nothing shall be taken to render void any provision 
in a policy requiring the person insured to repay to the insurer 
any sums which the latter may have become liable to pay under the 
policy and which have been applied to the satisfaction of third 
parties. 


No. 36—The Game Birds Protection (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1931, gives assistance to owners of land who are desirous of pro- 
tecting game birds on their land, by making it a criminal offence to 
trespass and shoot game birds on private land. 


No. 37—The King’s African Rifles Reserve of Officers (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1931, makes it possible to grant commissions in the 
‘King’s African Rifles Reserve to persons other than those who have 
previously served in His Majesty’s Forces, with the object of enabling 
local residents to be granted commissions in the Supply and Transport 
Corps. 

No. 39—The Native Liquor (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, removes 


an onus of proof placed on an accused person by the Native Liquor 
Ordinance, 1930, which was considered inequitable. 
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No. 40—The Corporations (Probate and Administration) (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1931, makes it clear that all Trust Corporations 
covered by the provisions of the principal Ordinance must possess 
the qualifications of £25,000 capital. 


No. 41—The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931.—Under 
the Penal Code there were two scales of imprisonment in default 
of payment of a fine, namely, one for natives and one for non- 
natives. It was considered that this differentiation was unjustifiable 
and the amending Ordinance removes the anomaly. 


No. 43—The Native Authority (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, 
is intended, inter alia, to prevent the destruction of game by poison 
in certain areas, by making the possession, sale, or transfer of such 
poison, an offence. 


No. 45—The Kenya Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve Ordinance, 
1931, provides for the establishment of a Kenya Naval Volunteer 
erve. 


No. 48—The Town Planning and Development Ordinance, 1931, 
repeals and replaces the Town Planning Ordinance (Chapter 85 of 
the Revised Edition) which had become obsolete. 


No. 49—The Sale of Wheat (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, amends 
‘the Sale of Wheat Ordinance, 1930, so as specifically to limit the 
milling of wheat grown by a miller to wheat grown and milled by 
him for his own consumption. 


No. 51—The Native Christian Marriage and Divorce Ordinance, 
1931, governs the marriage and divorce of Christian natives. It is 
the outcome of prolonged consideration and is largely due to the 
representations of various missionary bodies. 


No. 52—The Excise Duties Ordinance, 1931, is a revenue measure 
and imposes duties of excise on sugar, tea, cigarettes, and manu- 
factured tobacco manufactured in the Colony on and after the 
Ist day of January, 1932. 


No. 58—The Excise Duties Agreements Ordinance, 1931, enables 
the Governor in Council to enter into agreements, in regard to excise 
duties, with the Governments of the other East African Dependencies 
which may become parties to the Customs Union under the Customs 
Management Ordinance, 1926. 


No. 56—The Entertainments Tax Ordinance, 1931, imposes a 
tax on entertainments. 


No. 57—The Levy on Official Salaries Ordinance, 1931, empowers 
the Governor in Council by order to impose a levy not exceeding 
20 per cent. on the salaries of officers in the public service. 


No. 58—The Levy on Salaries (Transport Services) Ordinance, 
1931, empowers the Governor in Council by order to impose a levy 
not exceeding 20 per cent. on the salaries of servants of the High 
Commissioner for Transport. 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


SraTeMENT OF REVENUE AND ExeENDITURE FOR Five 
Years Enpep 31st DecemsBesr, 1931. 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1927: ... ... $,846,110 2,515,115 
1928 ... ... 98,020,694 2,834,647 
1929 ... «.. 3,833,742 3,505,072 
1930 ... ... 3,241,599 3,438,874 
1931... ... 3,066,930 3,216,089 


StaremMent oF Loan Position oF CoLONY AT 
31st DrcemBer, 1931. Pusitic DrBr anp Sryxine Fonp. 


Public Debt. 


Expenditure 
Floated. Amount Rate of Price of Redeemable. at 31st 
of Issue. Interest. Issue. December, 1931. 
& Per cent. Per cent. £ 

1921 --» 5,000,000 6: 95 1946-56 5,000,000 
1927 ++» 5,000,000 5 994 1948-58 4,875,237 
1928 --» 38,500,000 4} 95 1950 3,428,279 
1930 «+» 3,400,000 43 984 1961-71 2,582,859 

16,900,000 15,886,375 


Sinking Fund. 


Sinking Fund contributions of not less than 1 per cent. commence 
at the expiration of three years from the date of issue. 


The rates of contributions established are as follows :— 


Per cent. 
1921 Loan... ie on ww 13 
1027 as = ee Se ae pean ol 
1928 nist ror ie oa | 
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SraTEMENT oF AssETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE COLONY AND 
PROTECTORATE OF KENYA ON 31st DECEMBER, 1931. 


Lnabilities. Assets. 
£ 8. cts. £ 8. cts. 
Deposits (Miscel- 524,182 14 56 — Investments s+ 263,747 8 43 
laneous Advances ... er 313,643 10 62 
£277,744 14s. 70 cts.) Suspense (Turkana 692 7 00 
Drafts crn see 5,216 5 32 Tax). 

Loan funds, unspent 976,364 13 30 Unallocated stores 68,440 8 46 
balances. Loans to local 8,097 11 07 

Excess of assets over 361,542 18 74 bodies. 
liabilities.* Cash Sey +» 1,212,685 6 34 
£1,867,306 11 92 £1,867,306 11 92 


Main Heads of Taxation and the Yield of each. 


1931. 
£ 

Customs Revenue ... Aes ae eee . 698,571 
Hut and Poll Tax (Native) ae ds? .-» 580,877 
Non-Native Poll Tax ae oe ue se 42,571 
Petrol Tax ... ats eer ee ae wigs 27,260 
Estate Duty oa we a 08 «+ 84,680 
Wines and Spirits Consumption Tax... oe 17,114f 
European Education Tax oe oe «11,899 
Asiatic Education Tax... wee ea oF 14,481 

£1,376,953 








Customs Tariff. 


Amendments to the Customs Tariff in 1931 included increases 
in the rates of duty imposed on imported vehicles and parts, tea, 
ale and beer, sports requisites, and lubricating oils and greases. 
Additional suspended duties were applied to wheat and wheat 
flour, and a suspended duty imposed on rice. 








* Earmarked as follows :— £ 
Working balance... 37,799 
Unallocated stores 68,440 
C.S. Housing Scheme 29,200 
Loans to local authorities Sass 2427 
Central Agricultural Advances Board one wee 7,084 
Loan to grain industry ... ae aos nee we 11820 
Famine relief measures ... he a te we 12,68 

£361,542 





+ The Wines and Spirits Consumption Tax was incorporated in the Customs 2iff 
with effect from 16th June, 1931. 
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Stamp Duties. 


The Colony’s stamp duties are laid down in Chapter 57 of the 
Laws of Kenya and follow very closely upon the system in force 
in Great Britain. The principal documents subject to stamp duty 
are Mortgage Deeds, Bills of Sale, Policies of Insurance, Conveyances, 
Assignments, and Bills of Exchange. 

During the year 1931 the revenue derived from this source 
amounted to £49,904. 


Native Hut and Poll Tax. 

Rate—The rates of hut and poll tax imposed by Proclamation 
under Section 6 of Chapter 51 of the revised edition of the Laws 
of Kenya (The Native Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance) are as follows :— 

Masai HG ne ... Shs. 20/00 per Hut or Poll. 
Other Tribes a ... Shs. 12/00 per Hut or Poll. 


Section 3 of the Northern Frontier Poll Tax Ordinance (No. 53 of 
1930) empowers the Governor to order that the poll tax prescribed 
under Section 4 shall be paid by the tribesmen of any tribe which 
is ordinarily resident in the Northern Frontier Province. 

A Proclamation dated 12th February orders the payment of the 
prescribed tax by tribesmen of the following tribes ordinarily 
resident in the Northern Frontier Province : Somali, Galla, Samburu, 
Ndorobo, Rendille, and Turkana. A Proclamation dated 27th April, 
1931, fixes the rate of the poll tax payable at Shs. 10/- per annum. 
Natives in the Turkana Province and Dorobo pay hut or poll tax 
at the rate of Shs. 10/- and Shs. 6/- per annum respectively. 


Yield.—The yield of native hut and poll tax in 1931 amounted 
to £530,877. 


Method of Assessment. 


Hut Tax.—A uniform tax at the prescribed rate is paid on each 
hut (dwelling house) owned by the taxpayer. 

Poll Tax.—A poll tax at the prescribed rate is payable by all 
able-bodied male natives of the apparent age of 16 years or over 
who do not pay the hut tax. 

Collection Hut and poll tax is collected by District Officers. 
The taxpayer is given a receipt in the form of a hut or poll tax ticket 
for each tax paid. At the same time the payment is noted in the 
register of taxpayers. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 

Situated in the extreme south of the Caribbean Sea, Grenada is the 
nearest British island to the mainland of South America, with the 
exception of Trinidad and Tobago. _ It lies 90 miles north of Trinidad 
and between the parallels of 12° 30’ and 11° 58’ North latitude and 
61° 20’ and 61° 35’ West longitude. The island is about 21 miles 
in length and about 12 miles in its greatest breadth. Its area is 
about 120 square miles, but, including Carriacou, an island to the 
north, the area of the Colony of Grenada is 133 square miles. 

Grenada is mountainous and well watered by streams. Its coast- 
line is rugged, especially on the western coast, and towards the south 
is deeply indented with bays. St. George’s Harbour, land-locked 
and deep-watered, is one of the most beautiful in the West Indies. 
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The mountain spurs, clothed with forests to their summits, inter- 
sect the island into numerous picturesque valleys. There are two 
small lakes, formed in extinct craters, one called the Grand Etang, 
being situated near the centre of the island 1,740 feet above sea-level, 

- while the other, Lake Antoine, is near the sea on the eastern coast. 
A sanatorium is established near the former. 


Climate. 


The climate from December to the end of April, when the heat is 
tempered by the prevailing trade winds, may be described as good. 
In the autumn, from July to the end of October, there is greater 
humidity and higher temperature with little variation between night 
and day. During this period the climate, although not really un- 
healthy, may be described as debilitating to Europeans. Even 
during the hot season, except in the towns themselves which are 
all near the sea, conditions are not unpleasant. Now that electric 
power is available in St. George’s, fans are gradually being intro- 
duced into houses and offices. The highest temperature in 1931 was 
92° on 13th April, and the lowest 70° on several days. The mean of 
maximum temperatures was 90° and the mean of minimum 71°. 
The rainfall varies according to altitude. In the lowlands of the 
south the annual amount is as low as 30 inches. In the mountain- 
ous centre it approaches 140 inches. At St. George’s, midway 
between the two, the rainfall in 1931 was 107-12 inches. 


Over the past 30 years the average at St. George’s has been 
72-67 inches. 


History. 


Grenada was discovered by Columbus on 15th August, 1498, but 
for more than 100 years after its discovery the island was left in the 
undisturbed possession of the aboriginal inhabitants who were of 
the Carib race. Early in the seventeenth century both English and 
French adventurers made efforts at occupation of the island, and 
after being owned by French proprietors for some years, it was 
annexed to France in 1674. In 1763 the island was ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris, but was recaptured by the French 
in 1779 and held by them for the next four years. In 1783, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, Grenada and the Grenadines were finally 
restored to Great Britain. 


In 1795-96, influenced by the French Republic, a rebellion broke 
out, and the Lieutenant-Governor and 48 other British subjects were 
massacred by the rebels. The rising was suppressed in June, 1796, 
by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and the ringleaders executed. 


The later history of the Colony has been peaceful and uneventful, 
and Grenada has reached a high state of development. 
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CHAPTER II. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Grenada forms, with St. Vincent and St. Lucia to the north, the 
group known as the Windward Islands, under a Governor who 
resides, for the most part, in Grenada. 

Since 1877 the Government has been assisted by two Councils 
styled the Executive and Legislative Councils. The former consists 
of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, and the Treasurer, 
ex officio, and such other persons as may be nominated by the 
Crown. The period of appointment of Unofficial Members is six 
years. Until December, 1924, the Legislative Council consisted of 
certain officials and of a wholly nominated unofficial element, the 
Governor (or Officer Administering the Government) being President 
with an original and a casting vote. 

By an Imperial Order in Council dated 21st March, 1924 (which 
came into effect by Proclamation on 1st December, 1924), the 
official element was increased to eight and the unofficial fixed at 
three Nominated and five Elected Members. The duration of the 
Council is three years. 

The present Official Members are the Governor (President with an 
original and a casting vote) the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney- 
General, the Treasurer, ex officio, the Chief Medical and Health 
Officer, the Superintendent of Public Works, the Director of Educa- 
tion, and the Commissioner of Carriacou. 

Municipal affairs are in the hands of a District Board in each 
parish, composed of -an equal number of Nominated and Elected 
Members. The numbers vary between 8 and 14 according to the 
importance of the parishes. 

In the island of Carriacou the affairs of the town of Hillsborough 
are managed by Town Wardens appointed by the Governor. 

Other bodies assisting in the local government are the Central 
Water Authority, the Sanitary Authority, the Board of Secondary 
Education, the Board of Primary Education, and the Forestry 
Board. 

CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


The aboriginal inhabitants of Grenada were Caribs, but that race 
is now quite extinct. The native population is composed mainly of 
negroes of African descent. The population, according to the 
census of 1921 was composed of :— 


Black ay, ee sds oa 51,032 
Mixed ee ae pee cae 11,673 
Oriental a No “es Ae 2,692 
White ae tes oe ae 905 

Total Nes aie 3 66,302 


of whom 37,455 were females and 28,847 males. 
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The population of St. Georgé’s the capital at that date was 
4,629. 


No census was taken in 1931, owing to financial circumstances, 
but the population at 31st December, 1931, was estimated at 
78,662. The estimated totals at the end of the preceding 5 years 
were :— 


1926.43, — en. eae Sen, - ot 705621 
19872) Oey Be 6 vy Ua 78.819 
1998 | ks ee Se aoe 
1929... eee see 78,867 
1980 20.00 ee ee aes wee '76,967 


The following table indicates the birth- and death-rates per 1,000 
during the past decade :— 


Year. Birth-rate.  Death-rate. 
1922 oa cian eis me 29-50 18-8 
1923 oes ee er oe 38-58 16-6 
1924 Bo ee sae eis 31-86 16-8 
1925 nig BD sae ra 33-54 16-5 
1926 os ei ee aie 33-53 20-3 
1927 ue se oe tye 31-29 15-6 
1928 se Seis aoe Soe 33-33 16-5 
1929 2 ee a, tea 32-24 16-8 
1930 eas ise Sa nae 32-63 15-8 
1931 a ane See ar 30-24 17-2 
Averages... ae 32-67 17-09 


The death-rate per 1,000 births of infants dying under one year 
in 1931 was 129, as compared with 119 in 1930. 


Marriages registered during the year totalled 223, being 122 less 
than in the preceding year. The rate for the year was 2-0 per 
1,000 persons living. The numbers and rates for the preceding five 
years were as follows :— 


Rate per 
Year. Number. 1,000. 
1926 ... ste ae ro ae 335 4: 
1927... Ps Qe as aes 350 4-7 
1928 ... oe oe as AS 381 5-0 
1929 ... a mee see wes 351 4:6 
1930 ... a dee Sey a 345 4:4 


The arrivals during the year were 3,831 and the departures 3,160 
as against 4,859 and 5,051, respectively, in 1930. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 


Main Diseases and Mortality. 


Preventable diseases (including pneumonia and tuberculosis) 
form the largest single disease group. From the departmental 
returns for 1931, covering a total incidence of 35,034 cases of general 
systemic and preventable diseases, the following percentage analysis 
shows the group incidence, and the percentage analysis of a total 
deaths’ incidence—of 1,355—is also given :— 

Total Total 
Incidence. Deaths. 
percentage. percentage. 


Preventable diseases (including 41-2 23-1 
pneumonia and tuberculosis). 

Skin and connective tissue diseases 18-36 0-88 

General diseases and injuries ve : 14-38 31-21 

Genito-urinary diseases (non-vene- 9-14 5-02 
real). 

Diarrhoea and enteritis... oe 6-65 17-9 

Nervous diseases... ose ots 3-06 4:87 

Circulatory diseases ae aa 2-68 11-43 

Digestive diseases... ie bs 2-54 2-2 

Respiratory diseases She wey 2-04 3-39 


On an analysis of infective diseases and their mortality, on a 
percentage basis of 12,430 cases reported with 313 deaths, these 
were grouped as follows :— 


Total Total 
Incidence. Deaths. 
percentage. percentage. 
Malaria een ae Sis ... 57-08 26-21 
Influenza ae aes see w. 22-02 6-17 
Yaws ... ae eS ast «. 13-32 nil. 
Gonorrhoea ... ° ... or Be 3-9 0-32 
Syphilis Bee es) eh eee, de 19-49 
(41 per cent. 
congenital.) 
Pneumonia 1-03 19-49 
Enteric fever ena ees 0:5 4:5 
Tuberculosis ... the er 28 0:35 18-02 
Dysentery me ti 0-24 1-3 
Other diseases 0-14 4:5 


The above returns point to a slight increase in most groups as 
compared to those of the previous year, in which it is evident that 
the effect of depressed financial conditions is beginning to’ make 
itself felt ; though an epidemic of influenzal catarrh in the beginning 
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of the year was primarily responsible for the elevation in the sickness 
and death-rates—being accompanied with a large number of fatal 
cases of pneumonia. Apart from this epidemic, which prevailed 
during the first quarter of the year, there was no outbreak of 
epidemic disease throughout the year. 


During the first five months of the year there was a period of 
drought—only 11-71 inches of rain being recorded, while in March 
there was only a fall of 0-74 inches. This was succeeded by a wet 
June and July, when 31 inches of rain fell, and was accompanied 
by an unprecedented (in recent years) activity of insect life: flies 
swarming all over the Colony and in Carriacou; mosquitoes— 
principally of the “bush” type—invading towns and _ villages. 
The result of the fly invasion was seen in an increased number of 
cases of gastro-enteritis and diarrhoea, and there was also a high 
mortality among infants and children, but the number of deaths 
was less—by 34—than 1930. Cases of enteric fever, although 
entirely sporadic, also showed an increase, there being 61 cases 
notified compared with 43 cases in 1930. Two infected persons 
also came from Trinidad and were admitted to hospital here in the 
acute stage of the disease. 

Dysentery cases also increased in number, there being 30 cases, 
while there were 16 cases notified during 1930. 


The position as to malaria fever continues to improve, and we 
are deeply indebted to the Rockefeller Foundation, not only for 
practical assistance in sending their expert malariologist, Dr. W. C. 
Earle, M.D., who is in charge of the Foundation’s Bureau of Malaria 
Control at Porto Rico, to advise and direct our anti-malaria cam- 
paign once a year, and for laboratory and field material supplies, 
but especially for their undertaking to provide financial assistance 
for the ensuing year. 

The incidence of cases of malaria continues to fall. The returns 
for 1931 show a reduction of 7 per cent. on those for 1930, and of 
16-5 per cent on the 1929 returns—the year in which this campaign 
was inaugurated. 

The field work has been prosecuted continuously, and the results 
of treatment of anopheline breeding places with Paris Green has 
proved very effective. On the advice of Dr. Earle no large expendi- 
ture was incurred, beyond the cost of surveying swamps, etc., until 
extensive operations in taking levels, experimenting on water 
courses, and more thorough investigation of anopheline breeding in 
the drainage areas have been accomplished. 

There were 82 deaths reported as due to malaria during 1931, 
compared with 76 during 1930. 

The incidence of venereal diseases is slightly lower than that of 
1930. In the Police Force, where instructed and supervised pro- 
phylaxis has been instituted, the decrease in cases has been remark- 
able. 
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The number of yaws cases—1,665—dealt with during the year 
was greater by 322 than that of 1930, there being 1,343 cases under 
treatment during the latter year. 

This was not due to increased incidence so much as to the activity 
of Sanitary Inspectors in compelling patients suffering from the 
disease to attend the treatment centres. 

No other disease occurring during the year calls for special 
comment. : 

The vast majority of the population are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, either on cocoa and nutmeg estates, or on small holdings 
and garden lots where corn, fruit, ground provisions, and other 
vegetables are cultivated; cotton is also extensively grown in 
Carriacou and Petite Martinique. There is an appreciable fishing 
industry, and sailing vessels and boats are constructed principally 
in the two island dependencies of Grenada just mentioned. Modern 
industrial undertakings are not found, and no disease occurring can 
be classified as occupational. Soil pollution, apart from anopheline 

mosquitoes, is responsible for the greater part of disease incidence 
here. 
Provisions for Treatment. 
(a) Medical and Health Staff. 


The staff of the Medical and Sanitary Department includes a 
Chief Medical and Health Officer; Resident Surgeon, Colony Hos- 
pital ; eight District Medical Officers ; and Medical Officer, Malaria 
Campaign. The nursing staff distributed through the Medical 
Institutions and District Medical Stations consists of one European 
Matron (Colony Hospital) and fifty nurses ; there are also nine male 
and seven female attendants at the Mental Hospital. Hospitals and 
Dispensaries have four stewards, and there are six dispensers. The 
Sanitary Department is staffed by a Chief Sanitary Inspector and 
seven District Sanitary Inspectors. The usual minor staff of male 
nursing orderlies, messengers, porters, etc., is provided for. There 
is a well-equipped small bacteriological laboratory, but funds have 
not been adequate to provide a trained technical assistant for this 
valuable adjunct of the Department. 


(b) Hospitals and Dispensaries, etc. 

There is a well-equipped Colony Hospital (151 beds), at St. 
George’s, which deals with the major part of the medical and 
surgical cases of the Colony, and two smaller District Hospitals— 
one in the thickly populated parish of St. Andrew’s (23 beds), and 
one in the island of Carriacou (30 beds). A hospital for consump- 
tives has 20 beds, and there is provision for 20 lepers, 10 female and 
10 male, at a Leper Settlement. The Mental Hospital has accom- 
modation for 118 lunatics, and the Poor Asylum for 58 inmates. 
There are seven Dispensaries, and fifteen Medical Visiting Stations, 
each with a resident nurse-midwife, and in each of which is a room 
with couch for emergency cases. 
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The Colony Hospital and the two District Hospitals dealt with 
2,402 cases during 1931; this total includes 934 cases in the 
maternity section, including 487 pregnancies and 397 births, the 
balance being cases of premature birth and abortion, of ‘which latter 
there were 10. 

The Medical Visiting Stations established in 1926, have provided 
an invaluable aid to the District Medical Service, especially in the 
field of maternity and child-welfare; during 1931, the District 
Nurses attended 613 confinements and 971 cases of infants. 

A new children’s ward was presented to the Colony Hospital: 
during the year—the generous gift of Mr. H. F. Pantin and his 
mother as a memorial to his uncle, the late Mr. E. Norton. 

A dental clinic, with the aid of a grant from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund, was established in November, 1931 at the Colony 
Hospital, principally for the treatment of primary school children 
and paupers. 


Preventive Measures. 


The Sanitary Department, first established in 1926, has during 
the past five years, reformed public health procedure in Grenada, 
and in this much help has been received in improved water-supplies, 
drainage, and provision of latrines, etc. 


Anti-mosquito work has been a principal concern, and the reduc- 
tion in the incidence of aedes (stegomyia) in St. George’s is in 
remarkable contrast to the conditions found by the late Sir Andrew 
Balfour, who in his War against Tropical Disease stated that when 
he visited St. George’s some years ago, he was “devoured by 
stegomyia.” The entomologist, Dr. F. N. Root, sent here by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to make a malaria survey in 1929, placed 
on record that during his stay in St. George’s, neither he nor his 
staff were obliged to use mosquito nets. 


In addition to assisting in the malaria campaign in anopheline 
destruction, the Sanitary Department tackles mosquito breeding all 
over the Colony. Fly breeding is also dealt with, and the reduction 
in the incidence of enteric fever and dysentery during the past five 
years owes no small degree of its success to anti-fly measures, 
together with extensive anti-typhoid inoculation; though no 
corresponding measure was applicable in cases of amoebic dysentery. 

Maternity and child welfare is principally dealt with by District 
Nurses, resident all over the Colony. In St. George’s, the Maternity 
and Child Welfare League conduct a very useful clinic for mothers 
and infants. 

Medical inspection of school children was established, for the 
first time in Grenada, during the first quarter of 1931. Inspections 
of all schools in their districts are now made once a quarter by Dis- 
trict Medical Officers, and during 1931 over 27,500 inspections were 
made. 
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Education in hygiene has been given a much needed impetus 
during the past year. By co-operation with the Director of Educa- 
tion during ‘“‘ Teachers’ Week,” the Chief Medical and Health 
Officer was enabled to give the elementary school teachers instruc- 
tion in “How to teach hygiene to elementary school children.” 
This is being followed up in the schools by inspections and examina- 
tion of the children to ascertain if the practical lessons of Blacklock’s 
Elementary Tropical Hygiene are being given, and the teachers have 
been made to understand that this is a subject which must be 
treated as important in the school curriculum. 

Instruction of the adult population is principally given by Medical 
Officers in their routine, and by the Sanitary Inspectors and District 
Nurses in the homes of the people. 


. CHAPTER V. 


HOUSING. 


The latest accurate information regarding the habitations of the 
people is that furnished by the census of 1921, which showed a 
total of 15,188 houses made up as follows :— 


Class. One-room. Two-room. ‘more rooms. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Stone 16-3 15-1 68-6 
Wood 13-5 17-2 15-3 
Mixed ede one wee aes 71 29-5 63-4 
Other ea tee 21-5 78-3 0-2 
Of the fatal popdinion at that date there were in :— 
Per cent. 
Stone houses os Ge wee ce 2-4 
Wooden houses”... be oh we 85-2 
Mixed houses ee nd as fee 8-2 
Other houses 6 3-2 
Public institutions ... 1:0 
and the average number of inmates per house was :-— 
One-room aaa nee oe ane 3-0 
Two-room ... es aa Pes ots 4-6 
Three or more 5+7 
Average all classes .. 4-6 


The census report of 1921 stated that while the majority of 
houses in the Colony with one or two rooms contained less than the 
average number of inmates shown above, many others were occupied 
by a far greater number than they were probably capable of accom- 
modating with anything like a proper regard to health, comfort, and 
decency, and that, proportionately, overcrowding was more pro- 
nounced in the case of two-roomed houses. In one case there were 
as many as 13 persons in a one-roomed house, and in another 19 in 
a two-roomed house. 
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In the absence of a census in 1931 no recent accurate figures are 
available, but according to the tax rolls of 1931 there were 8,231 
houses (valued above £4 per annum rental) outside the towns, and 
the rate rolls of the several towns listed 2,970 houses. 

Generally speaking, housing conditions have not materially 
changed in the past decade, though a considerable number of 
better-class houses have been erected in recent years by persons of 
the middle class, mainly returned emigrants and prosperous peasant 
proprietors. 

Except in St. George’s, where housing schemes have been con- 
templated from time to time without reaching maturity, no effort 
has been made to ameliorate housing conditions. Inspections of 
houses of all classes are carried out by the Sanitary Department as 
a routine measure, and building by-laws regulating the erection and 
alteration of houses in towns have been passed by the several 
District Boards. 

There is one Building Society in the Colony established in 1925. 

CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION. 

The Colony is purely agricultural and for purposes of external 
trade produces cocoa, nutmegs, mace, cotton and cotton-seed, 
fruit, cattle, sheep, poultry, copra, lime-juice and _lime-oil, 
vegetables, hides, turtle and turtle-shell, mahogany, cedar, and log- 
wood. 

Cocoa.—This is the principal cultivation in the island and accounts 
for over 54 per cent. of the exports. 

The quantity and value of the cocoa crop exported during the 
past five years are shown in the following table :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
cut. e 
1927 est eae ses ae «.- 100,478 305,640 
1928 is bis AR aoe w= 91,444 274,461 
1929 nae ie sia or .-. 90,987 210,082 
1930... ae oi oe .. 84,863 192,543 
1931 a ... 87,656 153,923 


Owing to the prevalence of low prices there was a heavy fall 
in the value of cocoa exported. 

Nutmegs.—The area under this cultivation continues to be 
extended. 

Crop and exports for the past five years have been as follows :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
cut. £ 

1927 arn an fi Se «. 21,238 103,444 

1928 Sea ae je re .. 19,620 87,965 

1929 3 See ae ce ..» 22,666 100,323 

19800 eee eee «:19,972 67,794 | 


1931 och aa Pe sa ss 26,195 54,808 
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Mace.—This is a derivative of the nutmeg, being a lace-like 
covering of the kernel. It commands a high price. The quantities 
produced and exported in the past five years have been as follows:— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
cut. £ 
1927 os wie ees ns fos 3,733 59,145 
1928 fs Site wee na See 3,141 49,260 
1929 Pee eee ete rh ah 3,765 55,766 
1930 sve ee eee oes ie 3,567 41,395 
1931 : tes sa 3,658 28,864 


Cotton.—The cultivation of cotton is practically confined to the 
island of Carriacou. The type grown is Marie Galante, similar to 
the American (Middling Upland) and commands a somewhat 
similar price in the Liverpool market. Steps are being taken to 
improve the cultivation. 


The following table gives the exports during the past five years:— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
cut. £ 
1927 ... po ie 3,788 15,890 
1928 ... nae ane 2,568 10,735 
1929 ... ete aie 2,945 14,905 
1930 ... A eae 3,256 15,395 
1931 2,369 6,272 


Grenada oad a grow we bugticrent sugar to supply the local demand 
and importation of raw sugar amounted in 1931 to 2,495,398 lb., 
of the value of £11,705. 

The values of lime and coco-nut products exported in 1931 were 
£10,570 and £4,088, respectively. 

An attempt is now being made to develop a fruit and vegetable 
trade with Canada. It has to be remembered that the remaining 
fertile land not already under profitable cultivation is limited, and 
development of new cultivation to any great extent could only be 
at the expense of uprooting other permanent crops. 

Rum is manufactured at thirteen sugar estates, but none is 
exported, the production being barely equal to the demand of local 
consumption. The quantity made last year was 25,835-2 proof 
gallons. 

Ice is manufactured at a Government factory in 1 St. George’s. 

The staple products of the Colony are almost entirely exported 
and there are no records from which local consumption can be 
ascertained. 

Production in all cases is entirely a matter of individual effort. 
There is ample labour and _no recruiting is necessary. 

There is no established fishing industry, but supplies of good, 
fresh fish are constant, as there are several good fishing grounds 
near the coast. The fishermen do not venture far from land, and 
pursue their occupation in small canoes and shallow boats. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


COMMERCE. 


The total value of import and export trade amounted to £550,878, 
imports representing £269,618 and exports £281,260, leaving an 
apparent favourable trade balance of £11,642. 


Imports. 
The principal articles imported in the last three years were as 
follows :— 


Article. 1931 1930. 1929. 
£ £ £ 
Flour .. 30,168 41,999 47,743 
Cotton piece, -goods . 20,371 25,812 29,645 
Wood, etc., ‘unmanufactured 9,320 15,946 24,821 
Fish, dried 10,765 13,991 18,488 
Rice ... 10,387 13,209 14,720 
Boots and shoes 6,433 7,412 11,749 
Sugar, unrefined 11,705 12,629 10,086 
Motor spirits 6,657 8,603 9,964 
Hardware 3,990 5,810 8,144 
Motor cars 2,353 7,362 7,185 
Motor parts ... 3,853 5,695 7,174 
Kerosene oil ... 5,354 5,849 7,111 
Exports. 
The principal exports during the last three years were as follows :— 
Article. 1931. 1930. 1929. 
£ & £ 
Cocoa sh 153,923 192,543 210,802 
Spices, nutmegs ... 54,808 67,794 100,323 
Do. mace 28,864 41,395 55,766 
Cotton, raw 6,272 15,395 14,905 
Cotton seed 2,000 4,286 4,119 
Lime oil ... 9,269 6,971 10,976 


The sources of supply of imports and destination of exports in 
1931 may be seen from the following table :— 


Imports. Percentage Exports. _ Percentage 
£ of total. £ of total. 
United Kingdom «+ 106,933 39-5 162,729 57-7 
United States of America ... 36,245 13-4 75,272 26-6 
Canada eee ee 55,631 20-6 22,622 8-4 
Other British Possessions .- —: 61,490 19-4 18,109 6-4 
Other Foreign Countries 19,319 71 2,528 9 


In the previous year the percentage of imports and exports from 
and to the United Kingdom amounted to 34:0 and 46:1 respectively. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The standard rates of wages for the labouring classes, agri- 
cultural, manual, and artisan, have been maintained during 1931, 
though, owing to the low prices obtained for staple products, 
estates have been compelled to curtail working expenses by reducing 
the numbers employed and the number of days employment 
per week. 


Ruling daily rates are :— 


Men. Women. 
Agricultural... «Is. to 1s. 6d. 10d. to Is. 
Manual ... 24 ... Is. to Is. 6d. 10d. to Is. 
Semi-skilled ... ... 1s. to 3s. Is. 2d. 
Skilled ... A ... 8g. to 88. Is. 2d. 


In domestic service the monthly wage, which usually includes 
board and lodging, varies between 10s. and 16s. for housemaids 
and yard boys, 15s. to 20s. for cooks, and £3 to £4 for chauffeurs. 
Where board and lodging are not given, the rate of wages is 
increased by about 10s. per month. 

The cost of living is moderate and has varied little during the 
year. The average prices of the main articles of food during the 
year were as follows :— 


Beef, fresh «... a ... 6d. per lb. 
Mutton, fresh toa ... 8d. per Ib. 
Pork, fresh ... ae ... 8d. per Ib. 
Chicken £94 i” ... 6d. per lb. 
Fish, fresh... aoe ... 6d. per Ib. 
Eggs oe a .-. 1s. to Is. 6d. per dozen. 
Milk See Mag ... 8d. per bottle. 
Potatoes 3a . ... 24d. per Ib. 
Rice ... age ae ... 24d. per Ib. 
Butter Be an ... 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Sugar ... ay “a ... 2d. per Ib. 
Bread Bo en ... 8d. per Ib. 
Flour : 24d. per Ib. 


Board and lodging can be had at £8—£9 per month. It is 
estimated that two people could live comfortably on £35—£40 a 
month, and, with a more restricted range of activity, on £20—£25 
a month. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Educational matters are looked after by the Boards of Primary 
and Secondary Education under the presidency of the Director of 
Education. 
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There is a Government Secondary School (Boarding and Day) for 
boys at which the attendance now averages about 130. Additional 
buildings have recently been acquired and the school now has a 
science laboratory and gymnasium. 

Carpentry is taught to boys from both the secondary school and 
the primary schools in a Manual Training Centre in St. George’s. 

The school now has its own playing fields. 

Three secondary schools for girls receive grants-in-aid from the 
Government. The numbers on the rolls average from 85 to 118. 

The total expenditure by Government was £1,486. 

The number of recognized primary schools at the end of the year 
was 60. i 

The number of pupils on the rolls in 1931 was 13,442, the average 
attendance being 7,794 or 57-9 per cent. 

Evening classes in shorthand and typewriting have been fairly 
well attended. 

The total expenditure by the Government was £10,130. 


CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
(i) By Sea. 

A fortnightly mail, passenger, and cargo service with Canada was 
established at the end of 1928 by the Canadian National Steam- 
ships Company, the service being undertaken by modern oil-burning 
vessels with excellent passenger accommodation and equipped with 
cold storage. The steamers start from Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
land passengers on the return journey at St. John, New Brunswick, 
proceeding afterwards to Halifax to load for the voyage south. 

Steamers of the Furness Withy Line supply a direct passenger 
and cargo service between Grenada and New York, calling at 
intervals of about fourteen days. The voyage occupies seven days. 

There is a regular direct monthly service to London by the 
passenger steamers of the Harrison Line, while frequent calls are 
made by cargo steamers of this Company, especially during the 
crop season from December to May. 

The cargo steamers of the Ocean Dominion Line from Canadian 
ports call at intervals of about a fortnight. 

Numerous sailing vessels ply between Grenada and Trinidad, 
Barbados, and other neighbouring islands. 

(ii) By Cable and Wireless. 

The cable line of the West India and Panama Telegraph Company 
connects Grenada with the outside world. 

A wireless station operated by Imperial and International Com- 
munications, Limited, is established in St. George’s, and com- 
municates direct with Barbados. 

A subsidiary Government-owned wireless station is installed at 
Carriacou, and communicates with Grenada. 
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(iii) By Land. 

There is no inland telegraph service. A telephone service, at 
present under reconstruction without interruption of business, has 
been established by Government for many years. There are six 
exchanges and 2,113 miles of subscribers’ lines. The number of 
subscribers in 1931 was 772. 

The island is well supplied by a good system of main roads and 
by-ways kept in good repair by seven motor road-rollers. All the 
main roads and practically all the by-ways are suitable for motor 
traffic. The mileage of main roads is 115, and of by-ways 274. 

There are regular services of motor-buses between all the towns. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Branches of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) 
and of the Royal Bank of Canada are established in St. George’s 
with agencies in Grenville. 

English coinage is in use and five-dollar notes issued by the 
two Banks are in circulation. 

Imperial weights and measures are standard. 

There are no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks in the Colony. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department is responsible for practically all 
Government engineering work including roads, bridges, buildings, 
waterworks, Crown lands and surveys, land drainage, machinery, 
harbour, sanitary, etc. 

Works throughout the Colony are controlled by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, and the staff consists of two senior 
assistants and one mechanic at Headquarters, and two District 
Road Surveyors. The office staff comprises one chief clerk and 
accountant, one storekeeper, one second clerk, and one typist. 

The total expenditure for the year ended 31st December, 1931, 
was £73,875 inclusive of a sum of over £34,000 expended on 
Colonial Development Works, all of which were carried out under 
direct control of the Department, one additional temporary Road 
Officer having been engaged for general supervision and other details 
connected with the Western Main Road work. 

Roads.—The total length of roads maintained during the year 
was 383 miles, of which 56 miles were surface treated with oil or 
emulsion, 267 miles’ metalled, and 60 miles are earth roads. 

Due to the abnormally heavy rainfall during the latter half 
of the year, expenditure on removal of slides and repair of other 
drainage was considerably increased. The principal work carried 
out as the result of storm damage was a reinforced concrete 
retaining wall at Grand Bacolet 30 ft. long, 12 ft. high. 
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Of the 18 miles of road reconstructed and oiled or treated with 
emulsion 15 miles represent work completed on the Western Main 
Road with provision made from the Colonial Development Fund, 
and include important diversions at Battery Hill near the town of 
Victoria and at Union. 


Amongst the other works carried out during the year, the most. 
important were the completion of the dental clinic and children’s 
ward at the Colony Hospital, a house for the Colonial Secretary 
and two others for Government officers in the town of St. George’s, 
and the new Lighthouse at Point Saline. The model school in 
Carriacou was begun and extensive repairs and additions were 
made to Government House and other official residences. 


Good progress was made with the extension of the water service, 
including new waterworks at Mount Horne, and additional concrete 
tanks in Carriacou and Petite Martinique. The latter island was 
also provided with a jetty. 

In Grenada the Queen’s Park was extended by draining and 
filling, and the proposed drainage of the swamp at Sauteurs was 
surveyed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


For purposes of the administration of justice, there are the 
Supreme Court, presided over by the Chief Justice, and Magistrates’ 
Courts. There is a Police Magistrate in each of the two Magisterial 
Districts into which Grenada is divided, and the Commissioner of 
Carriacou is Magistrate of that District. 


The jurisdiction exercised by the Supreme Court, and the pro- 
ceedings therein are regulated by the Supreme Court Ordinance and 
prosecutions for criminal offences sent up for trial from the Magis- 
trates’ Courts are conducted by the Attorney-General on behalf of 
the Crown. 

Prosecutions by the police in the Magistrates’ Courts are con- 
ducted by police non-commissioned officers except in important 
cases when counsel is employed. 


The criminal statistics of the Colony vary but little from year to 
year. Thus, in the year under review the number of persons dealt 
with in the Summary Courts was 2,717, as compared with an 
average of 2,571 for the three preceding years. 


Out of this total of 2,717, the number of summary convictions 
was 1,910 and that of convictions in the Supreme Court, 28, as 
compared with an average during the three preceding years of 1,807 
summary convictions and 29 convictions on indictment. 


Convictions for praedial larceny were 207 as against 198 in 1930, 
and 163 in 1929. 


sir 
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Three cases of homicide occurred during the year, two of which 
were committed for trial in the Supreme Court. Of these one was 
found insane and incapable of understanding the proceedings, and 
the other was acquitted. One person committed in 1930 for trial 
in the Supreme Court for attempted murder, died in prison while 
awaiting trial. There were no cases of offence against property 
with violence to the person. 


(ii) Police. 

The strength of the Police Force on 31st December, 1931, was one 
Officer in Command, one Inspector, and 98 non-commissioned 
officers and men. Rural constables to the number of 210, employed 
on special occasions, were also on the roll. 

In addition to the ordinary police duties, the Police Department 
assists in the protection of revenue, administration of poor relief, 
inspection of shops and weights and measures, while a Fire Brigade 
and Government Band are under its management and control. 


(iii) Prisons. 

A prison for males with an adjacent separate building for females 
is situated near Richmond Hill, St. George’s. 

In both prisons there is an infirmary for sick prisoners. 

During the year, 151 persons were committed to the male prison 
and 44 to the female prison, the daily average of inmates for the 
two prisons being 33°41 and 3°63 respectively. 

One death occurred ; the general health of the prisoners on the 
whole was satisfactory. 

Cases against juvenile offenders are heard in a separate place and 
at a different time to ordinary cases. There is no reformatory or 
other institution in the Colony for the detention of young offenders. 

Time is allowed for the payment of fines imposed in the Magis- 
trates’ Courts. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 

The following Ordinances were passed during the year :— 

No. 1.—Regulating the grant of pensions to members of the 
Police Force. 

No. 2.—Validating the electors lists of 1931. 

No. 3.—Providing supplementary appropriation for 1930. 

No. 4.—Consolidating the law relating to primary education. 

No. 5.—Providing pensions for certain head teachers. 

No. 6.—Consolidating the law relating to water-supplies. 

No. 7.—Providing for the collection of water-rates in 
Carriacou. 

No. 8.—Amending the Customs Duties Ordinance. 

No. 9.—Providing for the destruction of court records. 

No. 10.—Suspending Ordinance No. 8. 

No. 11.—Amending the fees for liquor licences. 

No. 12.—Amending the fees for licences for sale of agricul- 
tural products. 
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No subsidiary legislation of any importance was passed during the 
year. 
There is no factory legislation, but a Bill for such an Ordinance 
is under .consideration. Compensation for accidents is provided 
under the Compensation for Injuries Ordinance (Cap. 146). There 
is no legislative provision for sickness, old age, etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue. 


The revenue of the Colony was seriously affected by continued 
trade depression during the year. The revenue from all sources 
amounted to £141,739 which included £18,505 from the Colonial 
Development Fund, and a grant of £750 from the Imperial Govern- 
ment under the Trade Facilities Act. 

The following table shows the principal sources of revenue in 
respect of the five years ending 31st December, 1931 :— 


Head. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Customs cee wee 82,699 81,211 79,906 70,743 59,494 
Harbour, Cargo “dues Ae mec .» 2,875 2,888 2,424 2,458 2,837 


Licences, Excise, etc. ... . 37,105 36,057 36,162 31,776 27,814 








Estate duties ‘ Aes «2,673 423 3,249 1,148 1,147 
Income-tax sek =e bes - 10,244 14,251 10,318 7,152 6,913 
Fees of Office ... vite ee -» 6484 5,154 5,918 6,471 6,005 
Post Office see ade oes -. 2,662 3,315 4,572 2,897 2,587 
Telephones oe ass om « 4,289 4,367 4,463 6,176 6,599 
Water-supplies .. = oe 322 304 2,898 2,981 2,829 
Revenue from Government property... 3,932 4,468 5,760 5,647 4,536 
Interest .. AY « 1473 1,227 1,309 1,289 1,343 
Miscellaneous _.. ae e fee 617 322 352 378 246 
Land sales ase 733 432 971 179 184 
Colonial Development “Fund “(Grant _ —_ — 2,000 18,505 
and Loan). 

Grant from Imperial Government ... — _— = 750 750 

Totals a BG, £155,508 £153,869 £158,302 £141,945 £141,739 





No changes were introduced in the methods of raising revenue. 


Expenditure. 
The expenditure for the year was £195,183, being more than the 
revenue by £53,444. 
The following table shows the total expenditure during the last 
five years :— 


£ 
1927 eas cae . 131,413 
1928 aoe iss «. 131,244 
1929 oS aan «=» 138,193 
1930 Se ae ... 168,088 


1931 men Pes «195,183 
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The expenditure for the year 1931 includes £10,760 on Public 
Works Extraordinary, and £34,738 on schemes assisted under the 
Colonial Development Act. 


Public Debt. 


The net indebtedness of the Colony under Public Loans, after 
deduction of the amounts represented by sinking funds and repay- 
ments, at the end of 1931 was £161,155 5s. 4d. 


The particulars of the Loans are as follows :— 


£ 8s. d. 
Inscribed Stock (Colony’s share) tae ... 115,470 0 0 
Inscribed Stock (District Board’s share) ay 8,200 0 0 


£123,670 0 0 
Sundry Debenture ey Local Loan 
Ordinance, 1917 ae : aes ... 73,760 0 0 


£197,430 0 0 
Stockholders for Electric Lighting and Telephone 


Reconstruction Loan ... .. 40,712 9 4 
Loan for construction of St. Andrew’ 3 Market .. 6,905 2 7 
St. Andrew’s Water-supply Extension Loan ... 3,598 19 5 
Colonial Development Loans _... 4,000 0 0 
National Debt Commissioners of the. ‘United 

Kingdom for loss on Cable System ... ” 3,986 8 0 


£256,632 19 4 
Sinking Fund accumulated towards eae 


of above SI .. 95,477 14 0 
Net indebtedness ... cae toe wee ... £161,155 5 4 


Debentures under the Local Loan Ordinance, 1917, to the amount 
of £2,350 were redeemed during the year. 


Assets. 


The excess of assets over liabilities at 31st December, 1931, was 
£44,089, to which may be added the sum of £22,667 representing 
expenditure on the Western Main Road up to 31st December, 1931, 
temporarily met from surplus funds to be reimbursed by loan. 
The total liquid surplus assets of the Colony (inclusive of Reserve 
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Fund) at 31st December, 1931, were £25,115 and the balance is made 
up as follows :— 








z £ £ 
Loans to District Boards ... 1,081 
Loans to Central Water 
Authority ... see Soe 15,045 
16,126 
Less accumulated Sinking 
Fund ise ee tat 6,989 
9,137 
Public Works stores vss 3,399 
Colony Drug Store ... ae 1,950 
Electricity, etc., stores See 2,142 
Grenada Land Settlement ... 380 
Queen’s Park Pavilion Advance 
Account... 950 
Fruit and Vegetable “Bureau 596 
Overdraft by St. Andrew’s 
District Board... 420 
Taxation. 


The first Schedule to the Customs Duties Ordinance enumerates 
a list of articles under various headings on which import duties 
are collected. Duties are payable at 15 per cent. ad valorem (British 
Preferential Tariff) on boots, chinaware, cotton manufactures, 
cutlery, electrical apparatus, glassware, hardware, wool and wood 
manufactures of British origin, and 224 per cent. ad valorem on 
similar foreign goods. 


The following specific rates of duty are collected on spirits and 
tobacco :— 


British Preferential General 
Tariff. Tariff. 
Brandy ... 17s. 6d. per proof gallon. 20s. Od. per proof gallon. 
Gin... 0... 18. 0d. 0g, 0) id Ogg lg, 
Rum ... 108. Od. ,, sy = 128. 6d. ,, +y a 
Whisky ...1%.6d. ,, 5 » 208.02, 4, 4, 
Cordials and... 

Liqueurs ... 17s.6d. ,, 4, 5, += 208. 0d. ” 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 1s. Od. per lb. 1s. 6d. ae Ib. 
Tobacco, manufactured :— 

Cigars, Cigarettes wa. 98. 4d. as 14s. Od. 3 

Other manufactured 


tobacco wee ... 68. Od. * 9s. Od. ae 
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Export duty is levied on. the following local products :— 


Cocoa ... +» 1s. to 28. or over per cwt. variable with price of 
cocoa in London market. 
Cotton -. 1s, to 5s. per ewt. variable with price in Liverpool 
market. 
Cotton seed ... 6d. per owt. 
Nutmegs ..._ Is. to 5s. or over per cwt. variable with London 
market price. 
Mace ... «1s. to 5s. or over per cwt. variable with London 
market price. 
Lime juice... 1d. to 44d. or over per gallon according to f.0.b. 
(concentrated) price. 
Lime juice (raw) 10d. to 2s. 6d. or over per gallon according to 
f.0.b. price. 
Lime oil ... Id. to 3d. per lb. according to f.0.b. price. 
Green limes ... 6d. and over per barrel according to f.o.b. price. 


Excise duty is collected on rum made in the Colony at the rate 
of 6s. per gallon. Total collections in 1931 amounted to £9,383. 
Trade duty at 2s. 6d. is collected on all spirits delivered for 
consumption. 


Under the Taxes Management Ordinance, land tax is payable 
at the rate of Is. per acre or part of an acre, and tax on houses varies 
according to the rental value, from 4s. to 28s. per house. Houses 
assessed at a value exceeding £20 p.a., pay 7 per cent. of such value. 


Income tax is levied on all incomes exceeding £100. The rates 
are on a graduated scale which rises from 6d. in the £ to 5s. 6d. in 
the £. A flat rate is paid by a trading company at 3s. on every £, 
and by a Life Insurance Company at 1s. 03d., on every £. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LAND AND SURVEY. 


Land in the possession of the Crown is small in area, and consists 
principally of mountain ridges in forest for preservation of the 
rainfall. 


A remarkable feature is the number of small-holdings in Grenada. 
This condition is believed to be due to the general abandonment of 
sugar cultivation following upon the emancipation of the slaves 
in 1838. It has been fostered by various Land Settlement Schemes 
under which fair-sized properties were acquired by Government and, 
after division into small lots, re-sold to peasants on favourable terms 
spread over a number of years. 
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The land holdings, according to the tax rolls are as follows :— 


Total 2hacresand Over 2ht0 Overdto7 Over? to 10 Over 10 and 
acreage. under. 5 acres. acres. acres. under 100 acres. 


15,770 13,173 1,686 306 210 395 


The number of large estates is comparatively small, and no lands 
are available for settlement on a large scale. 


Trigonometrical and cadastral surveys of the islands are 
contemplated. 


I. C. BEAUBRUN, 
Acting Colonial Secretary. 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
GRENADA. 
29th August, 1932. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Gianté approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, td 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1930, (E.M.B. 38.) 1s. (a. 3d.). 
Changes in the Demand for Butter. (E.M.B. 39.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Report on Development of Agriculture in the Bahamas. (E.M.B. 40.) 
Is. (1s. 2d.). 
A Preliminary Report on an investigation into the Control of 
West Indian Insect Pests. (E.M.B. 42.) Is. (1s. 5d.). 
Recent Advances in Pasture Management. (E.M.B. 43.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Research. (E.M.B. 44.) - Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Transport and Storage of Bananas with special reference to Chilling. : 
(E.M.B. 45.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28. 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
4 £1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 11d.) 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) Is. (1s. 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (1s. 
Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s. 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1931, to May, 1932. (E.M.B.53.) 1s. (1s. 


Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.M.B. 54.) Is. (1s. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) Is. (1s. 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (1s. 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s, (28. 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1s. 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (1s. 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (18. 


All Prices are net. Those in parentheses include Postage. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The Colony of Fiji is situated in the Southern | Pacific Ocean. 
The Fijian Group, which lies between latitude 15° and 22° south 
and between longitude 177° west and 175° east, comprises about 
250 islands, of which about 80 are inhabited. The largest island is 
Vitilevu, which covers 4,053 square miles, the next in size being 
Vanualevu (2,128 square miles), Taveuni (166 square miles), and 
Kadavu (165 square miles). The islands of Rotuma, a dependency 
of Fiji, lie between 12° and 15° south and 175° and 180° east. The 
total area of the Colony (including the islands of Rotuma) is 
7,088 square miles, or nearly the size of Wales. Suva, the capital, 
is situated on the island of Vitilevu, and is distant 1,743 miles 
from Sidney, New South Wales, and 1,140 miles from Auckland, 
New Zealand. 
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The islands of Fiji owe their origin mainly to volcanic upheaval. 
There are, however, no active volcanoes in the Colony, although 
several of the high mountains, as for instance, Nabukelevu, on 
Kadavu, and the summit of the island of Taveuni, were formidable 
craters in past times. Hot springs are foand in various localities 
throughout the islands. 

The highest altitude reached in Fiji is that of Mount Victoria 
(4,550 feet), which is situated at the north-eastern extremity of 
the main mountain system of Vitilevu, the next highest on this 
island being Mount Pickering (3,550 feet), Muanivatu (4,000 feet) , 
Mount Evans (4,020 feet), and Korobasabasaga (3,960 feet). The 
highest peak on Vanualevu rises to 3,437 feet, and on Taveuni to 
4,040 feet. 


Climate. 


The climate is comparatively cool for the tropics, and there is 
no malaria. 

Most of the islands of the Colony are practically surrounded by 
coral reefs. Between these reefs and the shore lies an extensive, 
if intricate, system of protected waterways, navigable by the smaller 
inter-insular trading vessels, with a number of excellent deep-water 
anchorages. 

History. 

Abel Jansen Tasman, a Dutch navigator, is generally credited 
with the discovery of the Fiji Islands in the year 1643. There is 
no doubt that he did come unexpectedly upon a few islands in 
the northern part of the Group; but there are very strong reasons 
for believing that one or more of the old Spanish navigators were 
here before him. The actual discovery is at present under in- 
vestigation by research students ; in the meantime the matter must 
be left in a state of uncertainty. Tasman’s experiences among 
the reefs in the north of the Archipelago were so unhappy that, 
after the publication of his journal, navigators appear to have 
avoided the Group for over 130 years. Captain Cook made a survey 
of the island of Vatoa and the neighbouring waters in 1774. Bligh 
and Captain Wilson made important discoveries at a later time, 
and D’Urville made a fairly comprehensive though somewhat in- 
accurate chart of the islands and a few of the harbours of the 
Archipelago in his two voyages in 1827 and 1838. Commander 
Wilkes, who was in charge of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition which visited the Group in 1840, completed a more reliable 
chart of its islands, reefs, and harbours, and published the results 
of his investigations a few years later. But, of necessity, there 
were many hidden dangers in those coral-strewn waters which 
could only be revealed later by men-of-war visiting the islands for 
survey purposes, and by traders plying between ports in different 
islands of the Group. Uncharted shoals are still found, and, 
where possible, surveyed by one of His Majesty’s ships stationed 
in the Pacific. 
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Towards the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth Fiji began to be visited by vessels from the East 
Indies, which came in search of sandalwood and béche-de-mer for 
the Chinese market. 


The inhabitants at that time, and indeed for many years after- 
wards, were regarded as ferocious savages, and in dealing with them 
traders had to exercise great caution. Several of the crews of 
these vessels, however, took up their residence on shore, and they 
may be regarded as having been the first white immigrants. 


About the year 1808 there was wrecked on the reef off the island 
of Nairai the American brig Eliza, with 40,000 dollars from the 
River Plate. The greater part of the crew escaped, but two of 
them took passage in native canoes which happened at the time 
to be in the vicinity of the wreck. One landed at Bau and the 
other at Verata. The former, a Swede named Charles Savage, 
acquired great ascendancy in the Kingdom of Bau, where he taught 
the natives the use of fire-arms, thus affording them a considerable 
advantage in inter-tribal warfare. Other foreigners, for a similar 
reason, soon acquired a welcome in the several States which were 
then struggling for supremacy. An Irishman named Conner 
attained in Rewa a similar position to that of Savage in Bau. 
Savage died in March, 1814, near the island of Vanualevu, where 
he carried on a war with the natives for the purpose of procuring 
a cargo of sandalwood for an English trading vessel, the Hunter 
of Calcutta. Together with some of his crew he was killed and 
eaten, his bones being converted into needles and distributed 
amongst the people as a memento of victory. 


The first missionaries to arrive in Fiji came from Tonga in 
October, 1835. They began their labours, at a time when the 
political state of Fiji was unknown, at Lakeba in the Lau (or 
Eastern) Group, which was a vassal State. By their attention to 
these lesser people they provoked the jealousy of the Chiefs of the 
neighbouring sovereign State of Cakaudrove; so that, later, when 
the missionaries extended their activities the Chiefs continued to 
oppose the spread of the new doctrine by all means in their power. 
Similarly, when the missionaries established themselves at Viwa, 
which lies close to Bau, and at Rewa, they experienced the same 
opposition. The whole influence of the Bauans, who, by their 
prowess in war, were then paramount, was exercised against the 
work of the mission, and it has been suggested that many atrocities 
were committed at Bau to prove to the missionaries operating 
from Viwa how little Bau was influenced by the religious change 
proceeding in other parts.of the Group. Finally, in 1854, King 
Cakobau adopted Christianity, and heathenism was conquered. 
Cannibalism had for a long time played an important part in the 
ceremonials of the Fijian people ; it was interwoven in the elements 
of society; and it was defeated only after long and hazardous 
missionary effort. 
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In 1858 the United States corvette Vandalia arrived in Levuka, 
and the Commander, Captain Sinclair, acting on behalf of his 
fellow-countrymen already settled in the Colony, preferred claims 
against Cakobau, as King of Fiji, amounting to 45,000 dollars. 
Cakobau induced Captain Sinclair to allow him 12 months in which 
to meet the demand. Interviews in respect of these claims between 
Cakobau and the British Consul led to an offer of the cession of the 
islands to Great Britain, on the condition that the American claims 
were paid by the British Government, for which payment, as a 
direct equivalent, certain land, ‘‘ if required ’’, was to be granted 
in fee simple, besides the general sovereignty of the whole Group. 
Subsequently, on 14th December, 1859, the Chiefs of Fiji ‘‘ acknow- 
ledged, ratified, and renewed the offer of the cession of Fiji to 
Great Britain which had been made on 12th October, 1858.’’ The 
offer was declined by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government in 1862. 

About this time, the shortage in the world supplies of cotton 
caused by the American Civil War, led to an influx of Europeans 
into Fiji for the purpose of cotton cultivation, and in June, 1871, 
the settlers endeavoured to establish a settled form of government 
with the principal Bauan Chief, Cakobau, as King of Fiji. A Con- 
stitution was agreed upon and a Parliament was elected, but it was 
not long before the Parliament and the Government drifted into 
mutual hostility, and latterly the Ministry governed without the aid 
of a Parliament. 

In both Australia and England the annexation of Fiji had been 
urged since 1869, and in August, 1873, the Earl of Kimberley 
commissioned Commodore Goodenough, commanding the squadron 
on the Australian Station, and Mr. E. L. Layard, then Her 
Majesty's Consul in Fiji, to investigate and report on the matter. 
The Commissioners, on 21st March, 1874, reported the offer of 
the sovereignty of the islands from the Chiefs, with the assent of 
the Europeans, but on certain terms which were not acceptable, and 
Sir Hercules Robinson, then Governor of New South Wales, was 
despatched to Fiji in September, 1874, to negotiate. 

The Mission was completely successful, and the sovereignty of the 
islands was ceded to the Crown by Cakobau, the Chief of Bau, 
Maafu, who was the Chief of the Lau Confederacy, and the other 
principal Chiefs, in a Deed of Cession dated 10th October, 1874. A 
Charter was shortly afterwards issued by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
creating the islands a separate Colony and providing for their 
government as a Crown Colony. 


CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 
Constitution of the Government. 


The Constitution is regulated by Letters Patent dated 9th Febru- 
ary, 1929. The Governor is advised by an Executive Council con- 
sisting of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, and the 
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Colonial Treasurer as ex officio members, three other official and 
two nominated unofficial members. 


The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President, 
thirteen nominated members, six European elected members, three 
native members, and three Indian elected members. The nomin- 
ated members must be persons holding public office in the Colony. 
There is thus an official majority of one. 


The European members are elected by persons of European 
descent, who are British subjects, and are possessed of a small 
property or income qualification. 

The native members are selected by the Governor from a list 
submitted every three years by the Great Council of Native Chiefs. 

The qualifications required of electors of the Indian members are 
that they must be British subjects, of Indian descent, and able to 
pass a simple test either in English or in one of the five main 
Indian languages spoken in the Colony; there is also a small 
property or income qualification. 

The English Common Law and the Statutes of general application 
which were in force in England in the year 1875, when the Colony 
obtained a local legislature, extend to the Colony as far as local 
circumstances render such extension suitable, and are subject to 
modification by Colonial Ordinances. Certain other later Acts of 
the Imperial Farliament have been applied to the Colony by local 
Ordinances. 


Local Government. 


Under the Municipal Institutions Ordinance of 1909 the adminis- 
tration of the towns of Suva and Levuka is in the hands of Muni- 
cipal Councils elected by the rate-payers. The Municipal Councils 
have jurisdiction over sanitation and public health, markets, 
slaughter-houses, traffic regulations, building construction, and the 
control of places and streets within the towns. Their revenues 
are mainly derived from Government grants, licences, and rates. 


The Townships Ordinance, 1928, gives the Government power 
te declare any area, not being a town constituted under the Munici- 
pal Institutions Ordinance, 1909, to be a township. The Ordinance 
is administered by a Township Board, whose chief duty is to exer- 
cise control over the sanitary conditions of the township. There 
are two proclaimed townships in the Colony, Nausori in the dis- 
trict of Rewa and Namoli in the district of Lautoka. 


The Central Board of Health, which is composed of official and 
unofficial members appointed by the Governor, administers the 
Public Health Ordinance of 1911, and is empowered to make 
regulations in regard to the carrying out of the Ordinance. The 
Colony is divided into urban and rural sanitary districts, in which 
local authorities, subject to the control of the Central Board of 
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Health, administer the Public Health Ordinance in their respec- 
tive districts. 

In each of the country districts there is a Road Board, under the 
Chairmanship of the District Commissioner, who is responsible for 
the maintenance of the roads in that district. General control over 
the work and the expenditure of Road Boards is exercised by the 
Central Road Board, which consists of official and unofficial 
members appointed by the Governor. 

The system of native local administration is referred to later 
under Chapter XIV, Native Affairs. 


Languages. 


English is the ordinary official language of the Colony. From 
the many Fijian dialects that of Bau has been adopted as the official 
language. Bauan is understood by all and can be spoken by most 
Fijians. In Rotuma, a dependency of Fiji, with a population of 
over 2,000, an entirely different language is spoken, which contains 
words found in the languages of all the adjacent island groups, in- 
cluding Japanese. Among the Indians, who number 75,000, a form 
of Hindustani which pays little attention to grammar is most gener- 
ally used, although Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam, and Canarese 
Janguages or dialects are also spoke by former immigrants from the 
Madras Province and their families. Hindustani is spoken by the 
majority of these as a second language, and it is probable that in 
the course of time a form of Hindustani will become the common 
language of the Indian community in Fiji. The Chinese popula- 
tion of over 1,500 speaks Cantonese. 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


The estimated population of Fiji was on 3lst December, 1931, 
made up as follows :— 

Europeans, 5,058; half-castes, 3,446; Fijians, 93,414; 
Polynesians, 1,883; Indians, 176,722; Rotumans, 2,407; 
Chinese, 1,441; Others, 1,202; making a total population of 
185,573. Of this total, Fijians comprised 50.28 per cent., 
Indians 41.34 per cent., and Europeans 2.73 per cent. The 
estimated population shows an increase of 28,307 since the 
census of 1921, or an aggregate rate of increase of 17.99 per 
cent. For the first time for many years there has been an esti- 

mated decrease in the European population. 
On 81st December, 1931, it was estimated that there were 
24.95 persons to the square mile. 
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The Rotuman population is confined almost wholly to the island 
of Rotuma, in which the native population amounts to 171.93 to the 
square mile. 


There were 6,297 births registered during the year, which is a 

a decrease of 183 on the previous year. The following table shows 
the rate per thousand of the population for the years 1925 to 1931. 
1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1989. 1980. 1981. 


Europeans ... 16-68 18-16 24-78 17-42 19:88 16:94 17-20 
Half-castes ... 29-65 31-91 23-08 32-56 35-96 30°30 43-82 


Fijians ss. 82°29 33-95 32-538 33-36 31:91 36°43 35-34 
Rotumans ... 56°97 48-95 50°57 52-21 50°75 54-91 46:95 
Indians «. 33-14 32-65 27-72 34-90 34-86 36-02 33-45 


The Rotuman birth-rate is below normal while the half-caste 
birth-rate shows a substantial increase on previous years. 


There were 3,045 deaths registered during the year, which is 
1,006 less than in 1930. The following table shows the death-rate 
per thousand of the population for the years 1925 to, 1981 :— 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1981 


Europeans ... 9-08 9-32 9-60 7-62 8-46 9-45 9-09 
Half-castes ... 7-33 12-69 7°37 9-39 9-44 14-70 11-03 
Fijians vs 22°75 28-09 22-98 = 24-95 = 24-66 = 81-24 22-22 
Rotumans ... 64°38 29-29 36-29 51-77 48-10 27-03 14-54 
Indians one 7°25 8-26 9-42 10-80 9-06 12-30 10-19 


The following table shows the deaths under one year per 
thousand births :— 


European, Half-castes. Fijians. Indians, Rotumans. Total. 
34-44 33-11 113-380 76-77 44°25 94-33 


The following table shows the number of marriages registered 
during the years 1925 to 1931 :— 


1925. 1926. 192%. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


Europeans ... 28 38 34 47 46 33 38 
Half-castes ... 22 14 16 41 28 21 18 
Fijians ve 857 708 760 906 973 744 1,085 
Rotumans ... 23 37 28 ll 27 15 29 
Indians soe NE 195 254 276 879 1,926 954 


The marriage-rate per thousand of the population is set out 
in the following table :— 
Europeans. Half-castes. Fijians. Rotumans. Indians. Total. 

7-61 5:22 11-61 12-05 12-43 11-67 

There were 1,085 Fijian marriages registered during the year, 
being the highest number on record for this class of the population. 
The number of Fijian marriages registered during the previous year 
was 744. The number of Indian marriages registered for the year 
was 954 as compared with 1,926 for the previous year. 


A return of the population and of the marriages, births, and deaths 
is appended. 
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PoputaTion oF Suva MUNICIPALITY. 


























Estimated 
Population population 
Class of Number of census 31st March, 
population. taxpayers. 1921. 1932. 
Europeans... tee 690 1,486 1,918 
Half-castes ... a 206 895 939 
Fijians oe _ 872 1,500 
Indians 2,234 3,040 4,557 
Chinese as oe 261 278 311 
Others (estimated) ... 120 385 600 
3,511 6,406 9,825 
PopuLaTION oF SuvA SUBURBS. 
Europeans... Ses ee ee 317 700 
Half-castes ... aye se me 189 350 
Fijians 3 1,109 2,000 
Indians 4,206 5,500 
Chinese oes ie See Poe 56 70 
Others (estimated) ... ist He 250 300 
6,127 8,920: 
Total population—Suva and Suburbs 12,533 18,745 
PopubaTIon OF LEVUKA AND SUBURBS. 
Europeans... Par 172 414 454 
Half-castes ... Ms 110 411 619 
Fijians (estimated) ... _— 250 250 
Indians = 212 1,016 454 
Chinese 128 102 146 
Others 94 286 94 
711 2,479 2,017 





Immigration and Emigration. 


Immigration is controlled by the Immigrants Ordinance of 1909 


and strict supervision is exercised by the Constabulary to prevent 
destitute and undesirable immigrants arriving in the Colony. 


Emigration of Fijians (including Rotumans) and of Indian and 


Polynesian immigrants is regulated by the Emigrants Ordinance of. 
1892. 
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Under the provisions of the Indian Immigrants (Repatriation) 
Ordinance of 1930, Indians introduced into the Colony under the 
provisions of any previous Indian Immigration Ordinance and who 
were at the time of introduction above the age of 12 years, and 
children of such immigrants, under certain circumstances, are 
entitled to repatriation to India. 

The following are statistics of emigration and immigration in 
1931 


EmicraTIon—1931. 


Nationality. Departures. Population. Percentage. 
Europeans ... .. 1,601 5,078 31.33 
Indians aes 3 614 75,117 817 
Chinese mee cba 185 1,503 8.98 
Others sas ee 94 1,197 7.85 

IMMiIcRATION—1931. 

Nationality. Arrivals. * Population. Percentage. 
Europeans ... Yen 582 5,078 11.45 
Indians ay i 334 75,117 444 
Chinese sis ae 40 1,503 2.66 
Others es cs 56 1,197 4.67 

CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 
Vital Statistics. 


The total estimated population at the end of December, 1931, 
was 185,573, including Fijians 93,414, Indians 76,722, and 
Europeans 5,058. The total death-rate per thousand was 16.41, as 
against 22.19 in 1930, a decrease of 5.78. The Fijian death-rate 
was 22.22, a decrease of 9.02 over the previous year. The mortality- 
rate of the Indian population was 10.19 showing a decrease of 1.11. 
The birth-rate for the Colony was 33.93, a decrease of 1.56 over the 
year 1930. 


Medical Service. 


The Fiji Medical Service consists of eighteen Medical Officers 
under the direct control of a Chief Medical Officer. A highly 
_ qualified bacteriologist is stationed at Suva and has charge of a 
bacteriological laboratory which is attached to the Colonial War 
Memorial Hospital. This institution, which is a well-equipped 
building with 120 beds, an operating theatre and X-ray plant, caters 
for all classes of the community and is also a Nurses’ Training 
School. The Australian Nursing Association accepts the prescribed 
course of training and grants its Nursing Diploma to candidates 
who have passed the necessary examinations. The Medical and 
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Nursing Staffs consist of a Medical Superintendent and an 
Assistant Medical Superintendent, a Matron and four trained 
Sisters, and twelve European probationer nurses. In addition, 
there are twenty-four native nurses in training. 

The Central Medical School, an enlargement of the old Medical 
School, is situated in. the hospital grounds. It consists of lecture 
rooms, museum, laboratory, and an anatomical department. The 
students’ dormitory is situated close to the School, and has accom- 
modation for forty students. The Rockefeller Foundation granted 
the sum of £8,000 for the erection and maintenance of the School. 
The teaching staff consists of a whole-time tutor and fourteen 
Jecturers and demonstrators. The following students registered at 
the School during 1931 :—19 Fijians, 4 Samoans, 5 Tongans, 2 Cook 
Islanders, 5 Gilbert and Ellice Islanders, 2 Solomon Islanders, 
1 Indian, and 2 from the New Hebrides, making a total of 40. 
It will thus be seen that the Central Medical School receives 
students from practically the whole of the Western Pacific Group 
of Islands. The course of instruction in the past was a three years’ 
one, but it was thought advisable, owing to the increase in size 
of the syllabus, to extend the course to four years. December, 1931, 
closed, with very satisfactory results, the first year under the new 
four years’ course system. After graduating, these students receive 
diplomas as native medical practitioners and are then posted to a 
country district, or attached to a hospital under a European Medical 
Officer. A subordinate Medical Service has thus been created con- 
sisting in Fiji of 50 native medical practitioners, and four Indian 
medical practitioners. 

The problem of leprosy, a disease which is verv prevalent in the 
Pacific Islands, is being very thoroughly tackled in Fiji. On the 
island of Makogai there is a most modern and up-to-date institution. 
The staff consists of a Medical Superintendent, an Assistant Medical 
Superintendent, a Lay Superintendent, and 13 European, and 
9 Fijian Roman Catholic Sisters. Cases of leprosy, irrespective of 
race, are compulsorily segregated in this hospital, which also 
receives lepers from New Zealand, Samoa, Tonga, and the Cook 
Islands. 

The control of health matters and sanitation in the country is 
vested in the hands of 14 District Medical Officers, 50 native 
medical practitioners, and 4 Indian medical practitioners. There 
are 3 European Sanitary Inspectors, one of whom is at present 
seconded to the Rockefeller Foundation and is in charge of an 
ankylostomiasis campaign. There are also 5 Indian Sanitary 
Inspectors. 

A most complete and thorough system of hospitalization prevails 
throughout the Colony. The following centres have general 
hospitals :—Levuka, Lautoka, Nadi, and Ra. There is also an 
Indian Women’s Hospital at Ba, which is conducted by the 
Methodist Mission and subsidized by the Government, which also 
subsidizes cottage hospitals for Europeans at Ba and Taveuni. 
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Child Welfare. 


The Child welfare scheme was instituted in the Colony under 
Nurse Suckling in the year 1927. This nurse is a European trained 
specially for this work in New Zealand. In the year 1928 Dr. 
Regina Roberts, the wife of the American Consul, undertook this 
work in the villages within reach of Suva. This lady is a qualified 
doctor, who initiated and carried out very successfully a similar 
scheme in Samoa. A great deal of enthusiasm is being shown by 
the natives in this work, upon which they have realized that the 
future of their race depends. In practically every village through- 
out the Colony village child welfare committees have been started, 
each of which is responsible to the welfare worker of the dis- 
trict. In the year 1928 the work was transferred from the Medical 
Department to the Native Department. It has grown steadily 
since, and to-day there are six European trained nurses doing infant- 
welfare work in various parts of Fiji. In addition, these European 
nurses’ are assisted by ten specially trained native obstetric nurses. 


Health and Sanitation. 


The health of the Colony, taken as a whole, has been satis- 
factory, with the exception of a mild epidemic of Shiga dysentery 
during the first half of the year, and mild influenza during the 
last quarter of the year. The increased interest shewn by the 
Government and local authorities in public health matters has con- 
tinued, and marked improvements in general cleanliness and sani- 
tary conditions are noticeable in both urban and rural areas. 


Meteorological. \ 


The rainfall was 122.60 inches as against 102.22 inches for 1930. 
Good rains fell throughout the year, and the water-supplies were 
well maintained. A severe hurricane visited the Group in February 
and caused considerable damage to property and food crops, and 
was attended with heavy loss of life through the unprecedented 
flooding of rivers in certain districts. 


Infectious Diseases. 


Dysentery.—This disease was fairly prevalent during the first 
half of the year, but tailed off with the advent of the cool season. 


Total incidence for the Colony.— 


Cases. 
1930... a gus eh A a ... 698 
1931... Bar Le oe ae one ey cis 


Increase ar 3 is a 33 .. 8&9 
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Monthly incidence.— 
1st half Qnd half Monthly 


1981. 1931. rate. 
Per cent. 
Urban Suva ea ee 5 1.3 
Rural Suva £ w= «49 15 1.5 
Other districts... .. §18 178 


Racial Incidence.— 
Europeans 31, Fijians 381, Indians 330, Half-castes 22. 


It will be observed from the above figures that the incidence and 
the mortality rates are much lower this year for the urban and 
rural areas of Suva, a fact which may be attributed to the excellent 
work being done by the sanitary campaign started at the end of 
1930. The virulence of the disease, judging by the death-rate, was 
much milder than in the 1929 epidemic. The control of this 
disease is extremely difficult owing to the mixed nature of the popu- 
lation, and the conditions under which most of the people live. 
It would appear that the gradual establishment of fixed standards 
of sanitation in regard to latrines, of better methods for the dis- 
posal of garbage, of a purer water and milk supply, of better hous- 
ing, of improved protection of food from flies, together with the 
inclusion of information on sanitary matters in school curricula, and 
the enforcement of these improved standards should go a long way 
towards reducing the incidence of this disease in these islands. 


Typhoid.—Of the 107 cases of enteric notified for the year, 4 
came from the Suva urban area, 4 from the Suva rural area, and 
99' cases from other parts of the Colony.. The low incidence (only 
2 cases) of this disease in the Rewa district is noteworthy, as in 
this district it was endemic for years. This result is to be attri- 
buted to the mass inoculation of the population with T.A.B. vaccine 
annually. It would appear advisable that these mass inoculations 
should be continued in that district until such time as the water- 
supply, which is mainly surface wells, and the soil sanitation are 
improved. 

Diphtheria.—Cases of sore throat with mild fever and suggestive 
tonsillitis were investigated at the Boys’ Grammar School during 
May. Throat swabs were negative to the K.L.B. tests, but among 
the immediate contacts, two gave positive results and were isolated 
at the hospital. 

Influenza.—This disease is endemic, but assumed epidemic form 
during the last quarter and spread throughout the Colony. Severe 
pulmonary complications were few, and the death-rate was small. 

Trachoma.—The percentage incidence of this disease for the 
Colony has not been so far definitely settled. This disease has 
been notifiable since 1929, and powers to isolate have been pro- 
vided. The chronic nature of the disease and the prolonged and 
tedious course of treatment, usually a year, are factors against 
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isolation from the point of view of cost of maintenance, and the 
hardship inflicted on the people through being kept away from 
their homes for such a length of time. Arrangements are being 
made for a campaign against this distressing disease, and the 
Education and Native Departments have been invited to co-operate. 
With regard to the racial incidence, over 75 per cent. of cases of 
eye trouble occur among the Fijians. Whether or not all these cases 
are pure trachoma is a matter of doubt, as there is a great deal 
of chronic conjunctivitis among the Fijian race due to their habit 
of sitting at night in their houses which are full of smoke from 
their fires. The whole question of eye trouble in the Colony is 
at present receiving the attention of the Medical Department. 


Food Control. 


Dairies and milk.—There are twenty-five registered dairies in the 
Colony. Bi-monthly inspections have been made by the Sanitary 
Inspectors, who report that the premises are being maintained to 
a reasonable standard. Compliance with by-laws made under the 
Public Health Ordinance require all bovine animals on registered 
dairy premises to be annually tested for tuberculosis at Government 
expense. An interesting report on the work of testing cattle for 
tuberculosis was submitted by the Senior Veterinary Officer to the 
Central Board of Health, in which he states that, of the 1,108 
animals tested, 154 reactors were found and 47 were classified as 
doubtful. The percentage of infected cattle was 13.9 per cent. 
The segregation of these infected cattle, as required by the by-laws, 
is presenting some difficulties and this problem is at present receiv- 
ing consideration. 


Milk depot.—The question of a milk depot has been under con- 
sideration by the Central Board of Health, and a special com- 
mittee has been appointed to investigate and report on the feasi- 
bility of such a scheme. There is no doubt that there is the urgent 
need for a depot, in view of the prevalence of dysentery, typhoid, 
and tuberculosis, and the possibility of undulant fever being 
endemic. 


Anti-mosquito measures.—The gang employed on this work, as 
part of the anti-mosquito campaign, started last year, but, un- 
fortunately, owing to shortage of funds, its operations had to be 
stopped last April. The valuable work that was done up till then, 
in the way of weeding, cleaning, improving surface drainage, 
and cementing tree holes, will without doubt result in a certain 
amount of benefit to the community. An interesting experiment 
in this work has been the introduction of the Megarrhinus mosquito 
from Java, and the releasing of colonies of these mosquitoes in differ- 
ent districts. As these mosquitoes feed on the larvae of mosquitoes, 
a great reduction in the number of the Aedes mosquito is antici- 
pated. 
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Anii-fly measures.—Towards the end of March colonies of 
Mesendrina and Meridiana were liberated. These flies live on cow 
dung and the maggots of the house fly present in cow dung, and 
it is hoped that they will constitute an active agent in the reduction 
of house flies breeding around dairies, etc. The reduction in num- 
bers of the house fly, at the gaol, asylum, depot, and the other main 
institutions has been noticeable during the year, probably in the 
most part due, however, to the high standard of sanitation that 
is being enforced. 


Health Exhibit —A health exhibit section was held at the Annual 
Show, drawing attention to matters affecting the public health. 
Amongst the many interesting items was a moving picture show 
held every half hour. Eleven public health films on various sub- 
jects were obtained from Samoa, New Zealand, and Australia, and 
eighteen displays were given. The attendance on the first day 
averaged 250, and on the second day pupils of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Grammar Schools and the Convent attended. There were also 
exhibits of flies and mosquitoes, and an instructive lecture was given 
on child welfare. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOUSING. 


The housing conditions prevailing in Suva for the labouring 
classes have been in the past far from satisfactory. Houses and 
tenements have been erected in many of the poorer class districts 
without regard to proper access, drainage, or ventilation. The ques- 
tion of housing has exercised the minds of the health authorities 
for some time, and in October, 1930, new building regulations were 
brought into force which, to say the least, are 100 per cent. in 
advance of those previously in force. They provide, amongst other 
things, for better sites, alignment, drainage, access, sanitation, 
ventilation, and materials used in construction in all classes of 
buildings, commercial and residential. Before a new building 
can be erected or any alterations made to existing buildings, @ 
notice of such intention must be submitted to the Municipal Council, 
accompanied by proper plans for their approval. The main business 
part of the town, which has certain defined boundaries, is known 
as the ‘‘ inner area ’’ and all new buildings or alterations in this 
area must be in concrete. No longer can land be sub-divided up 
at the wish of the owner for building purposes, until approved by 
the Town Council, and such sub-division must be according to 
approved plans. The majority of residential buildings in the urban 
area are of wood and iron. Main institutions, however, such a8 
schools and a few commercial buildings, are constructed of con- 
crete. The rural area of Suva has always been a source of anxiety 
to the Central Board of Health owing to the defective sanitary 
conditions, and was nearly always subject to periodic epidemics 
of dysentery. In 1930 the Governor appointed a committee, which 
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made certain recommendations, and, as a result, a vigorous cam- 
paign has been carried out in this area. This work was commenced 
in November, 1930, and already marked improvements are notice- 
able. Occupied premises not provided with sufficient sanitary 
accommodation have been reduced from 90 per cent. to less than 
3 per cent. Fully 90 per cent. of existing latrines were found 
not to come up to the required standard and were condemned. In 
the majority of cases these latrines were replaced by the installa- 
tion of the cement slab type, over flank-shaped excavations, varying 
in depth from 12 feet to 20 feet. This aims at the prevention of 
fly-breeding and mosquito-breeding, and at minimizing the spread 
of hookworm infection. 

In order to facilitate house-to-house inspection, cards of the 
Rockefeller international design were made out for each house. 
In addition to first inspections, these cards contain a record of 
all subsequent action taken, such as the service of notices, etc. 
In addition, metal number plates have been affixed to each dwelling 
bearing the same number as the appropriate record card filed in 
the Health Office. This survey also covers other sanitary matters 
such as water-supply, surface drainage, and general cleanliness. 


Dwelling-house By-laws.—These new by-laws were made by the 
local authority for rural Suva and came into force early in 1931, 
and are without doubt a marked improvement on the previous ones 
in force. They provide for access, site, drainage, air space, 
clearing of bush around houses, ventilation, height of walls, size 
of rooms, and sanitary accommodation. Notice of intention to 
erect is compulsory, and upon completion and before occupation, 
a certificate is necessary that the building has been erected accord- 
ing to law. The strict enforcement of these by-laws, more par- 
ticularly the above, has brought about a very marked improvement 
in the type of house that is now being erected. 


Structure of Buildings.—Of the 1,804 premises inspected during 
the campaign, 469 were constructed of grass, 382 of wood, 946 
of tin, and 7 of concrete. 

Distribution of population.—The average number of people per 
dwelling throughout this district is about 4.7 Indian, 3.0 European, 
4.0 Fijian and 2.6 Chinese, but there is a certain amount of over- 
crowding of individual premises, chiefly in respect of houses let 
in lodgings. 

Housing in Suva. 


The wage-earning population of Suva, other than the European 
section employed by business houses, is drawn from several races, 
with Indians and Fijians predominating. Unskilled daily labourers’ 
wages vary from Qs. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per day, rising to £4 to £8 per 
month for semi-skilled mechanics, carpenters, and principal 
domestic servants. Skilled carpenters and mechanics may receive 
up to 15s. per day. The more highly paid individuals in many 
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cases own their own dwellings and in some cases also the land 
on which they are built, but more generally the land is held under 
leasehold tenure. The large majority of the wage-earners in manual 
employment dwell in tenement houses, each individual with his 
family, if any, occupying a room or rooms and sharing the cooking 
and sanitary facilities provided. 

Tenement houses are in most cases leased by one tenant from 
the landlord or owner for somewhat high rentals and each room 
is sub-let by him for about four or five shillings rent per week. 
Prior to the provision of a modern sewerage system within the 
municipality, sanitary arrangements were usually crude and 
inadequate and there was overcrowding. The primitive habits of 
the majority of the residents made betterment difficult. 

Following the completion of a water-borne sewerage system 
some years ago, and the enactment of new building regulations 
by the Municipal Council in 1930, considerable progress has been 
made in the proper disposal of sewerage and refuse, and the 
improvement of living conditions in existing buildings. Any new 
buildings are required to be built in conformity with standard 
requirements. The regulations are being firmly administered. 

House and room rents are commonly considered as high, but in 
accounting for this it is necessary to take into consideration the 
enhanced value of land in or adjacent to the business section of 
the town, the high cost of imported building materials, and of 
skilled labour, the possibility of damage by storms, and the heavy 
depreciation due to climatic conditions, especially as affecting 
buildings of wooden construction, insurance, and by no means least, 
municipal taxation. 

Outside the business section of the town, the utilization of land 
for residential purposes is proceeding slowly in large measure, on 
account of the hilly nature of the terrain in and around the muni- 
cipality, which renders the cost of roading and opening up new 
areas very heavy. Such expenditure is only very slowly being 
incurred by the municipality and by land owners, on account of 
the prevailing economic situation. 

East Indians, in many cases, build their homes on the time- 
payment system. Where such dwellings are occupied wholly by 
their owners or partly by their owners and partly by tenants, the 
improvements, from a sanitary standpoint, are remarkable a5 
compared with tenement buildings owned by landlords who do not 
reside on the premises. Sanitary conveniences, of fly-proof type, 
are being insisted upon by the health authorities in areas beyond 
the reach of the main sewerage system. Old and inadequate con- 
veniences are being replaced and a strict inspection of all new build- 
ings is made to ensure that builders and contractors adhere to the 
provisions of the health and building regulations. 

Economic conditions have hitherto precluded the formation of 
Building or Starr-Bowkett Societies, and building activities are 
dependent on private capital. 
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The Government, as owner of some 320 acres of land situated 
about three-quarters of a mile north of the Suva Municipality, 
has commenced thereon a comprehensive scheme of improvement 
by proper subdivision, by roading, and by the provision of a main 
water-supply. This area is largely occupied by East Indians, most 
of whom find employment in Suva. New houses in this area 
must be constructed in accordance with the health regulations, 
and the owners of old houses are required to effect improvements 
and otherwise conform with the requirements of the regulations. 
Unfortunately the present state of the Colony’s finances precludes 
any large expenditure on the scheme. 

Housing of Fijians. 

The Fijian natives at the end of 1931, numbered 93,414, about 
50.03 per cent. of the total population of the Colony. Every 
Fijian is a member of a land-owning tribal unit and has sufficient 
agricultural land to grow the food crops necessary for the support 
of himself and his family. As there is no absolute necessity for 
him to work for wages in order to support himself there is no 
such thing as a labouring class of Fijians dependent for their 
living on their earnings as labourers. Until comparatively recently 
the Fijians in their villages lived invariably in thatched houses, 
each married man being provided with a separate house erected 
by communal labour. As regards single men in some cases a 
number of these share a house and in other cases they live with 
their parents. As the land is owned by the people, no question 
of rental arises. The houses are of attractive appearance, cool, 
comfortable and reasonably healthy, but require to be rebuilt 
at fairly frequent intervals. This imposes a heavy burden on the 
villagers, particularly as, as is often the case, the man-power of a 
village is depleted owing to a number of able-bodied men having 
left a village to earn money for the erection of a church, the 
building of a boat, the installation of a water-supply, or for some 
other similar object of common benefit. Of late years there has 
been a growing desire for wood and iron buildings and an in- 
creasing number of these are being built. Houses built of wood and 
iron last longer without attention and offer greater resistance to 
the gales which often visit the islands during the hot season. 
With limited resources at their command it has been impossible 
for the Fijians to build sufficiently large houses of this character 
to ensure health and comfort. It is recognized, however, that a 
change in the type of house occupied by Fijians is necessary and 
the advent of the wood and iron building has been encouraged 
by Government as a stepping stone to something better. Every 
endeavour is now being made to improve the new type of building. 
For example, a recent Native Regulation provides that a side wall 
must be at least 9 feet in height, and further the people are en- 
couraged to put wooden ceilings in their houses, under the cor- 
rugated iron roof. In 1930 a committee was appointed to consider 
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the question of an improved type of building suitable for present- 
day requirements and having regard to the finances of the people. 
As regards roofing material, experiments with locally made shingles 
are now being carried out and it is hoped that shingles may provide 
a suitable and cool roof that will last a sufficiently long time to 
justify the initial expenditure on their purchase which will probably 
* be somewhat greater than that involved by the corrugated iron 
roofing. On the sugar estates married men are generally housed 
in separate wood and iron buildings of comfortable dimensions 
and single men are given quarters in a building divided into separate 
rooms, each of which is large enough to accomodate three or four 
persons. The housing on the copra plantations is of the same 
type but not always of so high a standard as that found on the sugar 
estates. On the smaller plantations thatched houses are generally 
provided, of sufficient size to accommodate in comfort the number 
of persons required to be housed. The provision of adequate 
accommodation for labourers on all plantations is required by law. 


Housing for Indians in rural parts. 


Apart from the few small townships and ‘‘ bazaars ’’ in the 
Colony the rural Indian population may be said to be housed 
approximately half in corrugated iron buildings and half in thatched 
buildings. Except in the townships and ‘‘ bazaars’’ where a 
number of Indians live in buildings rented from landlords, the 
great mass of the Indian population lives in houses which are 
the property of the head of the family which is in occupation 
and have been built by him on his own small holding leased to him 
by the Government on behalf of the native owners. 

The thatched houses vary very considerably in standard of com- 
fort which depends to a considerable extent on the kind of thatching 
material available. In some rice centres where rice straw is 
available the thatched houses attain a high standard and are 
comfortable and clean. A number of the farmers use clay plaster 
on their walls and floors and in some localities a very convenient 
and safe type of rice barn has been evolved. The main defect 
of the Indian type of house is that Indians generally do not adopt 
the practice followed by the Fijians of raising their floors above 
ground level. On the other hand the light Indian thatch suffers 
far less damage from a severe hurricane than the heavy Fijian 
bure. The Indian hut is more easily re-erected and there is less 
damage to house property when it falls. 

With regard to the corrugated iron type of house, a model type 
of cottage has been evolved in a number of the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company’s settlements where material has been available, 
and some overseers and tenants take considerable pride in keeping 
these neat and clean. The material used is mostly obtained from 
dismantled labour lines and stables. The old type of long building, 
used as lines for a number of families, is now largely replaced 
by separate cottages, both at mill centres and in the districts. 
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Generally speaking, outside the areas in which the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company operates the standard of housing is improving 
steadily and the sales to Indians of timber by the local Nadarivatu 
Timber Company for roofing and other housing purposes are’ in- 
creasing rapidly. 


It is rare to find a completely satisfactory kitchen in the cor- 
rugated iron type of house. It has not yet been possible to evolve 
a type of kitchen flue wholly suitable for Indian cooking purposes. 
A number of the kitchens are begrimed with smoke and complaints 
of damage to eyes are not uncommon. The Sugar Company, apart 
from its use of old material which is available, is now stocking 
cottage material, iron sheeting, and timber frame work of a standard 
pattern. The price at which this can be made available by the 
Company effects a material reduction in the cost of housing. 


Where the family and its stock and gear are housed mainly 
under thatches it is not unusual to find a separate building of 
timber and corrugated iron erected for the protection of valuable 
property owing to the risk of damage by fire in the case of thatched 
buildings. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRODUCTION. 
Sugar. 


The production of sugar, which is entirely controlled by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, Limited, is the principal in- 
dustry of the Colony. Although the Company cultivates a num- 
ber of its own plantations it has been its policy to encourage 
the production of cane by growers whose crops are purchased 
under contracts providing for a price per ton which fluctuates 
in accordance with the sugar content as determined when the 
cane is crushed. Under these conditions approximately 85 per 
cent. of the cane grown is produced by East Indiams,” princi- 
pally tenant farmers working on land leased from the Company. 
Fijians, under the guidance of officers of the Company, are tak- 
img increased interest in cane production for supply to the mills. 


The year 1931 will long be remembered as one of the most 
disastrous in the history of the Colony as far as sugar produc- 
tion is concerned. The industry not only suffered from the un- 
economic low level of prices ruling in the world’s markets, but 
in February all the sugar growing districts on Vitilevu, where 
there are four factories, were visited by a severe hurricane and by 
floods which caused heavy loss of life and property, and seriously 
damaged the cane crops. It is difficult to estimate the direct 
and indirect losses arising out of this visitation, but they cannot 
have been far short of £400,000. 
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The actual quantity of sugar exported during 1931 was much 
below normal and was sold in the following markets :— 





Tons. 

United Kingdom ... se se ee ee 7,122 
Canada. ef oe en on oe; ... 54,340 
New Zealand he sae a 2: ao 5,897 
Others a os et ae wt tad 578 
Total ... ... 67,987 





In spite of the setback caused by floods and hurricane, the crop 
prospects for 1932 are good, subject to favourable weather condi- 
tions being experienced. This is due to the energy with which the 
cane growers set about reconditioning their farms. There is, how- 
ever, little prospect of higher values being realized until the world 
demand for sugar rises to equality with the production. 

The Company operates five factories, four of which are situated 
on the island of Vitilevt and one on the island of Vanualevu. 

Particulars of area cropped, etc., for the last statistical year, viz., 
1st July, 1930, to 80th June, 1931, are :— 


Area cropped ae ses Be ee 38,789 acres. 

Cane crushed 13 fee oe ... 663,473 tons. 

Sugar produced ... sa ae tee 92,134 tons. 
Copra. 


Including a shipment of 402 tons made from Rotuma in Decem- 
ber, 1931, the total export of copra during the year amounted to 
17,318 tons compared with 23,882 tons in 1930, and 33,226 tons 
in 1929. The fall in production is almost entirely due to the effects 
of drought in 1930, and the adverse weather conditions experienced 
early in the year, although, to an extent, low market prices dis- 
couraged some non-European growers from making copra. 

Production is organized both on a system of individual estates 
of varying sizes and owned by Europeans which produce approxi- 
mately one-half of the total exports of the Colony, and also on a 
system of communal ownership by Fijians. 

Following the decline in market prices growers have considerably 
reduced production costs and they are now better fitted to meet low 
price levels than ever before in the history of the industry. The 
low prices realized and the reduced output already referred to have, 
however, limited essential estate operations such as weeding. 

Cattle are bred on most of the Kuropean-owned estates where, 
grazed amongst the trees, they keep down the growth of edible 
plants as well as provide a meat ration for the labourers. 

Fijians are employed under annual contracts to a large extent 
on coconut plantations. Employers are required to provide accom- 
modation, clothing, and rations for the men, and it is estimated 
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that the total cost per annum for contracts made in 1931, including 
recruiting fees, is approximately £28 per unit. 

The Coconut Committee continued the investigation of pests 
of coco-nuts during the year, attention being concentrated on the 
control of the spathe boring moth, tirathaba trichogramma. It is 
now proposed to proceed with control measures in regard to the 
leaf mining beetle, promecotheca reichei. Work on this insect, 
undertaken in Java in 1930, is to be continued by one of the 
entomologists attached to the Committee who arrived at Buiten- 
zorg, Java, at the end of 1931. 

Coco-nut inspectors employed by the Committee continued the 
duties of improving the output and quality of native copra by 
clearing and thinning plantations, instructing natives in improved 
drying methods, and enforcing the provisions of the Copra Ordinance 
in regard to the storage and treatment of copra. In this work 
the Committee was assisted by a monetary grant from the Empire 
Marketing Board which, however, has now expired. 

After considering types of hot-air dryers in use in this Colony 
and in the Mandated Territory of Samoa, the Committee approved 
of the erection of a selected type of dryer at Vuna, Taveuni, where 
there is a large area of native-owned coconuts, Erection com- 
menced in December and building operations were in progress at 
the end of the year. 


Bananas. 


Exports amounted to 97,783 cases, an increase of 13,261 cases 
over the previous year. 

In common with other crops bananas suffered severely from the 
storm and floods of the early part of the year, particularly from 
the floods which almost entirely destroyed the industry in the dis- 
tricts served by the Rewa River and its tributaries. The natives, 
however, rapidly re-established their plantations and although the 
monthly shipment in June fell to 3,528 cases, by December exports 
had increased to 18,199 cases. 

A feature of the industry during the year under review is the 
increased production in coco-nut-growing areas which hitherto have 
not engaged in the banana trade to any extent. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the low prices realized for copra have compelled 
coco-nut growers to plant quick-maturing side crops. At the begin- 
ning of the year the normal banana-producing areas furnished 
approximately 70 per cent. of the fruit exported whereas the coco- 
nut areas within reasonable distances of the port of shipment pro- 
duced 30 per cent. By the end of the year the latter areas had 
increased their production to 48 per cent. of the total. 

The only market to which bananas were exported during the year 
was New Zealand where, due to competition from neighbouring 
territories such as Samoa, Norfolk Island, and the Cook Islands. 
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together with the reduced purchasing power of the people of the 
Dominion during the depression, prices fell considerably, especially 
towards the end of the year. 


The cultivation of bananas is almost entirely in the hands of the 
Fijians who produce approximately 75 per cent. of the quantities 
exported. Europeans, Indians, and Chinese cultivate limited areas 
and contribute 5 per cent., 10 per cent., and 10 per cent. respectively 
of the total exports. 


The shipment of the fruit is, however, almost entirely in the hands 
of Europeans who purchase Fijian-grown bananas at central points 
in country districts under conditions governed by Regulations made 
under the Fruit Export Ordinance, 1906. These Regulations pro- 
vide for the licensing of prescribed areas in which one buyer only 
is permitted to operate. The buyer, in return for the concession, 
is required to purchase all good quality fruit offered to him at a 
packing station at prices fixed from time to time by a Board repre- 
sentative of the Government, of the buyers, and of the growers. 
This method of control is open to objection on the grounds that the 
grower is forced to sell to the one person holding a licence in respect 
of his area. It has, however, the advantage of securing to him a 
certain market for all of his product at prices fixed in accordance 
with New Zealand values and of relieving him of all risks of loss 
in transit, etc. There is no restriction on the grower exporting his 
fruit either in his own name or through an agent licensed by the 
Government, and during the year there has been a growing tendency 
on the part of the Fijian grower towards shipping his produce 
through agents and taking the risks of greater or smaller returns 
than those provided by the price-fixing Board. Records show that 
from 4.9 per cent., at the beginning of the year, the quantity of 
native fruit exported through agents increased to 17.1 per cent. 
of the total shipments at the close of the year. 


Strict enforcement of the Regulations governing the export of 
bananas has resulted in a decided improvement in the quality of the 
fruit exported, and, generally, shipments have landed in New 
Zealand in excellent condition. 


Rice. 


Rice is grown entirely for local consumption, the average annual 
production being in the neighbourhood of 8,500 tons. The milling 
of paddy is principally a home industry carried on by Indian families 
for their own requirements, and for sale to their fellow countrymen 
and in bazaars and Indian-owned stores. 


The Government operates a rice mill at Suva, and two merchant 
firms and a number of Indians run smal] mills in Suva and in the 
rice growing districts to which growers dispose of their surplus 
stocks of paddy. 
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Practically the whole of the paddy produced is grown by Kast 
Indians, each grower cultivating from, on the average, one to five 
acres. Fijians have recently begun to take an interest in rice 
growing, particularly in the Tailevu Province, but it will be some 
time before any appreciable quantity of paddy is produced by the 
native people. 


Production is not suifticient to meet local demands and it is neces- 
sary to import approximately 2,000 tons of rice per annum to meet 
requirements. The economic situation has, however, caused many 
Indians, normally otherwise employed, to engage in rice growing 
and there are prospects that a considerable quantity of paddy will 
be offered for sale to the mills during 1932. 


Information as to the surplus supplies of paddy offered for sale 
to the mills is not available. The Government Rice Mill, however, 
purchased 597 tons of paddy during 1931. 


Pineapples. 


The Fiji Pineapple Company’s factory at Waidau, Ovalau, was 
not operated for the 1931-32 summer pack and the future of this 
undertaking has not yet been decided upon. It is particularly un- 
fortunate that operations of this cannery should have ceased as the 
Company had entered into agreements with Fijians in Lomaiviti 
and Tailevu Provinces for the supply of fresh fruit and a large 
number of natives had cleared and prepared their lands for planting. 


West Coast Pines, Limited, began canning operations towards 
the end of the year and has made satisfactory arrangements for the 
disposal of its pack. This Company estimates its production at 
7,500 cases, each of two dozen tins, for the 1931-32 canning season. 


The experimental work of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Limited,-was continued during the year but the Company had not at 
the end of the year made any annnouncement as to its intentions. 


Supplies of fresh fruit for the West Coast Pineapple Company’s 
factory are secured from European and Indian growers cultivating 
lands under contracts with the Company, which provides quantities 
of planting materials and advises the growers in cultural methods. 
During the current season the Company has purchased fruit from 
47 tenants of their properties, of whom 5 are Europeans, 1 Fijian 
and 41 Indians, and from 3 Europeans and 148 Indians growing 
fruit under contract. It appears likely that the bulk of the fresh 
fruit will, as the industry progresses, be produced by Indian tenants 
or free farmers under contracts. 

The Company anticipates that, within the next ten years, some 
15,000 to 20,000 acres of land which are at present unproductive 
will be producing fresh fruit for sale to the cannery. 
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SuBsIDIARY CROPS. 
Cotton. 


Due to the hurricane and floods of February and a following 
drought, the year was an unfortunate one for the Indian peasant 
farmer who is the principal cotton grower. 


As noted on the Report for 1930, planting was confined to the 
Sea Island variety which, for many years, has not fluctuated in 
price to the same extent as other varieties. 


Crop estimates made shortly before the hurricane indicated a 
crop of between 700 and 800 bales, each of 400 Ib. Actually, the 
crop has amounted to 260 bales, each of 400 Ib., of which 159 bales 
were ginned at the Lautoka ginnery and 101 bales at Sigatoka. 


The area of cotton cropped was 822 acres by 822 growers of 
whom 73 were Fijians and the balance Indians. 


The amount paid to growers for seed cotton was approximately 
£3,500. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables for Export. 


The Colony exports small quantities of fresh pineapples, tomatoes, 
kumalas, Mauritius beans, citrus fruits, melons, pumpkins, and 
coco-nuts. New Zealand is the principal market for all of the above 
excepting tomatoes and Mauritius beans, which are disposed of in 
Australia. Chinese growers produce almost the whole of the 
tomato, kumala, and melon crops; Indians, Mauritius beans, pine- 
apples, and pumpkins; and Fijians, the coconuts and citrus crops. 
Oranges and mandarins are not cultivated in orchards, each village 
having a number of trees scattered around it, most of which are, 
probably, self sown. 


Mauritius beans are disposed of to Queensland farmers who use 
the plant as a green manure. With the assistance of the Govern- 
ment in the provision of funds for the purchase of seed, a number 
of coconut planters in the Savusavu area produced profitable crops 
of bean for export. 


Food and other crops not Exported. 


Large quantities of foodstuffs are produced for local consumption 
chiefly by Fijian, Indian, and Chinese agriculturalists. The Fijians 
support themselves very largely from the produce of their own 
lands. Their main crops are yams, taro, tapioca, kumalas, kawai, 
breadfruit, bananas, plantains, oranges, and mandarins. No re- 
liable statistics are available with regard to the quantities produced 
for daily consumption, but under normal conditions they are 
sufficient to provide ample food for the Fijians and to leave a 
margin for sale or barter. In the same manner the Indian agri- 
culturists produce rice, dhall, beans, and other vegetables for 
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their own consumption and for sale in the local markets. The 
Chinese agriculturalists confine their efforts almost entirely to the 
growing of garden produce, generally in the vicinity of the ports 
and other European settlements. They produce sufficient 
vegetables and fruits to supply these communities and to leave a 
surplus for sale to steamships calling at the ports. Yaqona, from 
which the beverage known as “‘ Kava ’’ is made, is grown by all 
races and is produced in sufficient quantity to satisfy local demands. 


Tobacco. 


Tobacco grows luxuriantly in almost every part of the Colony 
and Fiji tobacco, grown and cured by Fijians and Indians, is 
largely used by the coloured population of the Colony. A limited 
number of cigars are manufactured by Indians by hand, and one 
or two enterprising people are now preparing and offering cut 
tobacco for sale in the bazaars. A number of inquiries in regard 
to the possibilities of the tobacco industry in the Colony were 
received during the year but nothing definite has eventuated. 

A number of varieties of tobacco are at present undergoing trial 
at the Government Experimental Station at Navuso. 


Maize. 


Maize yields prolific crops on the rich river flats of the Colony 
but the demand has been limited since the introduction of 
mechanical traction by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, 
Limited, and the development by the Company of the present 
system of tenant farmers who grow their own requirements. A 
small grinding mill has been erected by the Department of Agri- 
culture with a view to encouraging the use of maize meal and 
inquiries have been made as to the possibilities of commencing 
a small export trade. 


Dairying. 

Dairy farming is carried on in three pastoral districts within 
easy distance of Suva and is confined to Europeans who are assisted 
by Indian labourers. 

The floods which occurred during the early part of the year 
occasioned considerable damage and loss to farmers particularly 
in the Rewa district. 

Dairy farmers have shared the fall in income experienced by 
other settlers and a number have undoubtedly found difficulty in 
maintaining production with butter fat prices at such low levels. 
At the Government-controlled factory at Tailevu the price paid 
for butter fat has been as low as 10d. per lb. with a loss on 
factory operations even at that figure. 
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import duty of 4d. per lb. on Empire butter and 64. per 
reign butter was continued during the year. Local marke! 


1 1931 were :— 


.81—19.2.31 
.81—16.3.31 
31—14.4.31 
31—18.5.31 
31— 1.6.31 
31—31.12.31 


Pats. — Bulk. 


16 1 5 


| price of butter in Fiji is now lower than it has been ft 


fen years. 


ion and export figures for the last five years are :— 


Total Total 
Production. . Exports. 
lb. lb. 


295,677 54,208 
307,989 34,048 
392,214 79,968 
440,277 101,136 
490,055 179,760 


the courtesy of the Fiji Pastoral Company operating a 
following particulars of the improvement in the ptt- 
heir herd are available for publication :— 


mber, 1980. 


Juced over 40 Ib. 
duced over 30 Ib. 
duced over 20 lb. 
duced over 10 lb. 
luced over 5 Ib. 


ced under 5 lb. 


November, 1981. 
1 cow produced over 50 |b. 
fat. 


16 cows produced over 40 bb. 
fat. 


71 cows produced over 30 |b. 
fat. 


215 cows produced over 20 lb. 
fat. 


207 cows produced over 10 |b. 
fat. 


21 cows ‘produced over 5 1b. 
fat. 


L. 


butter ai 


year. Tou: 
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December, 1930. 


10 cows produced over 40 lb. 


fat. 


68 cows produced over 30 Ib. 


fat. 


j 199 cows produced over 20 lb. 


fat 


: 184 cows produced over 10 |b. 


fat. 


* 8 cows produced under 5 Ib. 


fat. 


December, 1931. 


2 cows produced over 50 Ib. 
fat. 

13 cows produced over 40 lb. 
fat. 

95 cows produced over 30 lb. 
fat. 

260 cows produced over 20 |b. 
fat. 

156 cows produced over 10 Jb. 
fat. 


11 cows produced under 10 |b. 
at. 


These results indicate the improvement in yields to be anticipated 
from the use of pedigree bulls of high butter-fat backing, and demon- 
strate the value of herd testing in eliminating unprofitable animals 
from the herd. 

Records of individual animals furnished by the same Company 
are as follows :— 

(a) Grade Jersey bred in Fiji, produced 405 lbs. of butter fat 
in 343 days. Milked twice a day and received no hand or 
other special feeding. Still milking at the end of the 343 days 
referred to above and produced 33 lbs. of fat in the final 31 days 
of the period. 

(b) Pedigree Jersey, got in New Zealand, born in Fiji. Pro- 
duced 342 Ibs. of butter fat in 339 days. Milked twice a day 
and received no hand or other special feeding. Still milking. 

In view of the low prices realized for butter in the world’s 
markets the dairy companies have given some attention to the 
utilization of portion of their output for the manufacture of ghee 
for which there is a demand amongst the Indian population of the 
Colony. 


Live Stock. 


The estimated number of horned cattle in the Colony is 57,672, 
and of horses 6,572. 

Cattle are bred on most of the European-owned coconut estates 
of the Colony where they are grazed amongst the palms and thus 
reduce weeding costs. The market for fat stock is, however, re- 
stricted to the limited numbers required by the local butchers ; con- 
sequently the profitable development of stock raising for beef pur- 
poses is impossible in the absence of a meat cannery or an export 
trade in beef. 

Indian peasant farmers own a considerable number of the horned 
cattle of the Colony, almost every settler having a few milking cows 
and a pair of bullocks broken to the plough. Hialf-bred Zebu 
bullocks are favoured for draught purposes. 


28 


The import duty of 4d. 
Ib. on foreign butter was con 
prices in 1931 were :— 


1.1.81—19.2.31 
20.2.31—16.3.31 
17.3.31—14.4.31 
15.4.31—13.5.31 
14.5.31— 1.6.31 
2.6.31—31.12.31 -.. 
The retail 
the past ten years. 
Product 


Year. 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
Through t 
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per lb. on Empire butter and 8d. per 
tinued during the year. Local market 


Pats. Bulk. 
Ib. lb. 
s. dad. 8. d. 
1 6 1 5 
17 1 63 
36 1 54 
14 1 3h 
1 5 1 4 
1 6 1 5y 


price of butter in Fiji is now lower than it has been for 


ion and export figures for the last five years are :— 


Total Total 
Production. . Exports. 
Ib. Ib. 

295,677 54,208 
307 ,989 34,048 
392 214 79,968 
440 277 101,136 
490,055 179,760 


he courtesy of the Fiji Pastoral Compuny operating at 


Navua, the following particulars of the improvement in the pre- 
duction of their herd are available for publication :— 


November, 1930. 


4 cows produced over 40 lb. 


fat. 


37 cows produced over 30 lb. 


fat. 


171 cows produced over 20 lb. 


fat. 


202 cows produced over 10 lb. 


fat. 


32 cows produced over 5 lb. 


fat. 


1 cow produced under 5 lb. 


fat. 


November, 1931. 

1 cow produced over 50 |b. 
fat. 

16 cows produced over 40 |b. 
fat. 

71 cows produced over 30 lb. 
fat. 

215 cows produced over 20 lb. 
fat. 

207 cows produced over 10 lb. 
fat. 

21 cows produced over 5 |b. 
fat. 
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December, 1980. 


10 cows produced over 40 Ib. 


fat. 


68 cows produced over 30 Ib. 


fat. 


199 cows produced over 20 lb. 


fat. 


184 cows produced over 10 lb. 


fat. 


8 cows produced under 5 lb. 


fat. 


December, 1931. 


2 cows produced over 50 |b. 
fat. 

13 cows produced over 40 lb. 
fat. 

95 cows produced over 30 lb. 
fat. 

260 cows produced over 20 |b. 
fat. 

156 cows produced over 10 lb. 
fat 


11 cows produced under 10 lb. 
fat. 


These results indicate the improvement in yields to be anticipated 
from the use of pedigree bulls of high butter-fat backing, and demon- 
strate the value of herd testing in eliminating unprofitable animals 


from the herd. 


Records of individual animals furnished by the same Company 


are as follows :— 


(a) Grade Jersey bred in Fiji, produced 405 Ibs. of butter fat 


in 343 days. 


Milked twice a day and received no hand or 


other special feeding. Still milking at the end of the 343 days 
referred to above and produced 33 lbs. of fat in the final 31 days 
of the period. 

(b) Pedigree Jersey, got in New Zealand, born in Fiji. Pro- 
duced 342 Ibs. of butter fat in 339 days. Milked twice a day 
and received no hand or other special feeding. Still milking. 

In view of the low prices realized for butter in the world’s 
markets the dairy companies have given some attention to the 
utilization of portion of their output for the manufacture of ghee 
for which there is a demand amongst the Indian population of the 
Colony. 


Live Stock. 


The estimated number of horned cattle in the Colony is 57,672, 
and of horses 6,572. 

Cattle are bred on most of the European-owned coconut estates 
of the Colony where they are grazed amongst the palms and thus 
reduce weeding costs. The market for fat stock is, however, re- 
stricted to the limited numbers required by the local butchers ; con- 
sequently the profitable development of stock raising for beef pur- 
Poses is impossible in the absence of a meat cannery or an export 
trade in beef. 

Indian peasant farmers own a considerable number of the horned 
cattle of the Colony, almost every settler having a few milking cows 
and a pair of bullocks broken to the plough. Half-bred Zebu 
bullocks are favoured for draught purposes. 
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Pigs are bred on a number of the dairy farms but here again 
the market is limited to the local demand for pork. 


The breeding of sheep is under trial on a number of coconut 
estates. Trouble is being experienced from intestinal parasites and 
the attacks of blow flies, control measures of which are being 
studied by the veterinary staff. 


Agricultural Instruction to Fijians and Indians. 


During the year 1930 His Excellency the Governor appointed an 
Agricultural Advisory Committee to consider and submit recom- 
mendations for the improvement and development of agricultural 
methods among the Fijians and the introduction of suitable instruc- 
tion on the subject in Fijian and Indian schools. Following the 
first report of the Committee approval was given for the extension 
of the terms of reference to include the question of marketing of 
economic crops grown by Fijians and Indians. Further, the Com-, 
mittee, which consists of the heads of the Agricultural, Education, 
Native and Indian Affairs Departments, and a representative of the 
Methodist Mission, was requested to serve as a permanent advisory 
body. 


Crop instruction pamphlets have been prepared for translation 
into Fijian and Hindustani for distribution and 1t is proposed to 
prepare articles on general agricultural methods which can form 
the introductory chapters of a textbook of agricultural practice 
suited to local conditions. 


The Methodist Mission, with the financial assistance of the 
Government conducts an agricultural school for older boys at 
Navuso. Consideration has been given to the question of juvenile 
agricultural instruction, particularly in the provincial schools, but 
the Committee has had to face the fact that many of the teachers 
are not qualified to undertake such instruction. Consideration has 
also been given to the training in agricultural practice of the 
students attending at the Teachers’ Training College at Natabua. 
The Government Cotton Experimental Station, where general agri- 
cultural work is also carried out, is within reach of the College by 
rail, but difficulties arise in providing accommodation at the farm 
and from the interruption of the other studies of the students. It 
is realized that the teachers in training should be required to attain 
a reasonable standard of education in agricultural practice if they 
are to be of any real use subsequently in the schools of the Colony. 


Adult agricultural instruction falls under two heads, viz., train- 
ing of well-educated young Fijians at the Government Experimental 
Farms at Navuso and Sigatoka for use as field instructors under 
either the Department of Agriculture or the Proviacial Administra- 
tion, and instruction of the village people at or near their towns. 
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During 1931, four youths were selected from the Queen Victoria 
School and arrangements made for their accommodation and train- 
ing at the Navuso Experimental Station. They have received 
training in banana, rice, pineapple, grass, citrus, legume and native 
food crop culture. The station is under the control of an Agri- 
cultural Officer who pays bi-weekly visits. An Assistant Agri- 
cultural Officer is in residence on the farm. The students have 
responded splendidly to the instruction that has been giver. to them 
and already display ability in the handling of draught animals. 
They maintain a well stocked garden of native and European 
vegetables from which is drawn a considerable portior of their 
food. Arrangements have been made for an increase in the number 
of students to eight in 1982. 

On the field staff of the Department there are five Native Field 
Assistants. These men were drafted to Navuso for a month’s 
refresher course during the year and it is proposed to repeat this 
each June and December—the months during which the Fijians 
are relieved from communal duties and when little or no field 
instruction work in the districts is possible. 

At the Cotton Experimental Station at Sigatoka three Fijians 
have been trained and are now in charge of the Fijian agricultural 
centres in Nadroga and Colo West Provinces which will be 
described later in this Report. 

The native instructors referred to are under the control of the 
Agricultural Officer and his staff of five European Assistant Agri- 
cultural Officers, each of whom is assigned a sphere of operations. 
The Cotton Specialist and his Senior Field Assistant superintend 
the native instructors engaged on the training scheme in Nadroga 
and Colo West, referred to later in the Report. 

The principal agricultural development amongst the Fijian people 
has been in the direction of the use of animal-drawn implements in 
the place of handtools and the primitive digging stick. This 
development cannot be said to have been great, due principally 
to the lack of means of the people. There is, however, a growing 
desire on the part of the Fijians for more modern methods of cul- 
tivation and the Government has fostered this desire by advancing 
to the more progressive people funds for the purchase of working 
stock and implements, repayment of advances being secured on 
the crops planted, and by providing trained European and Fijian 
instructors. Six provinces have been assisted in the matter of 
stock and implements. 

It has been found that the Fijian takes readily to the use of 
implements and that he is quick to realize the advantages of up- 
to-date methods in agricultural practices. 

In Nadroga and Colo West Provinces a more ambitious scheme 
of adult instruction to Fijians is being pursued. Control of the 
scheme was transferred from the Native to the Agricultural 
Department during the year, and Mr. R. R. Anson, Cotton 
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Specialist, placed in direct charge. In consultation with the Pro- 
vincial Commissioner, Mr. Anson has considerably modified the 
plan with the object of consolidating areas rather than giving in- 
struction to individuals on small isolated and scattered flats. Natives 
of these Provinces have been provided with 32 ploughs and 3 
cultivators and harrows on the terms already referred to, and 
approximately 50 acres are under cotton, rice, maize, and potatoes. 
Ample areas of land are available for an extension of the scheme. 
Forty-two adults are receiving instruction on four blocks of selected 
land and it is proposed to increase this number as soon as possible. 

The object of the scheme is to teach practical farming methods 
on a scale suited to the needs of the Fijians and to develop a rota- 
tion of crops suitable to the land, the climate, and the people. The 
men under instruction receive no remuneration beyond a share 
of the commercial crops grown and a portion of the food crops. 
The consolidation of areas renders supervision simpler, cheaper, 
and more effective and will assist in the development of co-opera 
tive ideas amongst the people. 

Fijians in the districts adjoining the areas have been quick to 
see the advantages of consolidated blocks and of co-operative 
effort with modern methods and, in two districts, have themselves 
commenced work on similar lines. 

Generally, it may be said that considerable progress has been 
made during the year in the training of Fijian youths as agricultural 
instructors and in the training of adult Fijians in agricultural 
practices. There is undoubtedly a growing desire on the part of the 
natives to improve their cultural methods and to take advantage 
of the instruction which the Government is providing. 

The handling, grading, and packing of produce is also receiving 
attention at the hands of the field staff of the Department. In- 
proved methods of handling and packing bananas for export are 
already apparent even where the fruit has been packed by natives 
without European supervision, 

Indians have, for generations, been tillers of the soil and while 
their methods have been primitive, they at least have been accus- 
tomed to the use of animal-drawn implements, a benefit which the 
Fijians have not enjoyed. In addition, Indians have in this Colony 
been the principal source of labour on plantations where they have, 
of necessity, learned the cultural methods adopted by their em- 
ployers. The largest employer of labour in the Colony is the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, Limited, a well-organized under- 
taking employing modern agricultural methods; consequently, 4 
large proportion of the Indian community has received a training 
in their employment with the Company. Although the Company 
does not now employ such large numbers of estate labourers, due 
to the development of the tenant-farmer scheme, officers of the: 
Company continue to exercise supervision over the work of the 
tenants and to give instruction in agricultural practice. 
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Considerable room for improvement in the cultural methods 
practised by a section of the Indian community undoubtedly exists, 
but generally the Indian is far in advance of the Fijian in the 
matter of agricultural operations; consequently, in view of the 
financial position of the Colony, greater attention has been 
paid to the instruction of the Fijians. Agricultural officers have, 
however, given instruction to Indian farmers in their districts and, 
as already stated, crop instruction pamphlets are in course of pre- 
paration for translation into Hindustani. 

Assistance to Indian farmers has taken the line of :— 


(a) endeavouring to add to the crops which Indians cam 
profitably produce, 
(b) production of better yielding, quicker growing varieties 
of the crops already found to be suitable and profitable, 
(c) assisting in marketing and expanding markets, 
(d) encouragement of co-operation, and 
(e) prevention of usury. 


The Government maintains a general experimental station at 
Navuso, in the Rewa district, and a cotton-breeding station at 
Sigatoka at which general experimental work is now undertaken 
in addition to cotton. At the latter station efforts are being made 
to develop a variety of cotton for general production throughout 
Fiji which will, at the same time, take a somewhat special place 
in the market and so be able to bear the comparatively high trans- 
port charges to the overseas market. 

At both stations pure line seed paddy of heavy yielding and 
early maturing qualities has been produced and disposed of to 
growers who have been advised in better methods of cultivation. In 
addition a number of additional crops are being grown experi- 
mentally at the stations. 

Profitable marketing of crops is a source of difficulty to many 
of the Indian settlers of the Colony who are not engaged in sugar- 
cane cultivation. owing to the limited market available in New 
Zealand for the minor crops grown by the farmer cultivating a 
limited area of land. The necessity of expanding markets for the 
produce of the Colony has been realized and endeavours have been 
made to develop an export trade to Western Canada. High freight 
rates, however, preclude entirely the profitable marketing of any 
but high value crops in that Dominion. 

The necessity for encouraging the co-operative movement amongst 
Indians has received attention and a committee has been appointed 
to examine the question of establishing co-operative societies for the 
promotion of thrift and self-help amongst farmers of limited means. 
It is hoped to encourage the establishment, in the first instance, of 
a few district agricultural societies formed of persons known to one 
another, who are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and that these, 
later, will develop into co-operative societies formed for specific 
purposes. 
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The -existing™system of credits for Indian agriculturists outside 
.the organization of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, Limited, 
is known to be defective, and a Money Lenders Bill, designed to give 
a greater degree. of protection to the small borrower, is receiving 
the consideration of the Government. 


Lands and Survey. 


Prior to the British occupation of Fijj, European settlers had 
acquired large areae of land from the native Chiefs, and, after the 
Deed of Cession, Crown grants for land, on claims substantiated 
before the ands Commission, were issued. In this manner 414,615 
acres were alienated. 

By the. year 1912, Crown grants for a further area of 20,18 
acres of land purchased from the natives had been issued, but in that 
year the sale of native lands, except to the Government for specific 
purposes, was prohibited. 

The standard tenure of land is leasehold up to 99 years for leases 
for agricultural purposes, 75 years for building purposes, and 21 
years with option of renewal for a further period of 21 years, subject 
to re-assessment of the rental, for leases for pastoral purposes. 
The rent for an agricultural leasehold for the maximum period of 
99 years is subject to re-assessment in the thirty-third and sixty- 
sixth years, or in the thirtieth and sixtieth years in the case of 
lease for less than the maximum period. In leases for building 
purposes the rent is subject to re-assessment in the twenty-fifth and 
fiftieth years. In all cases the rent is subject to re-assessment, to 
a maximum not exceeding five per cent. of the unimproved capital 
value of the land. Lessees of expiring leaseholds of native-owned 
land are afforded a considerable measure of security of continuance 
of tenure by legislation which provides that, in the event of refusal 
of the native owners, without just cause, to surrender control of the 
land for renewal of an expiring lease, the Governor in Council may 
require the native owners to agree to renew the lease or to pay such 
amount of compensation as the Governor in Council may decide to 
be the reasonable value of the permanent and unexhausted improve- 


Fes 





ments made on the leasehold by the lessee. i. 

Leases of Crown lands are submitted as a rule to public auction, ch 
usually with an upset premium of £2, to cover the cost of advertising 
the auction sale. Leases of small areas applied for by Indians are 
exempt from sale by public auction. Instructions for survey até One 
issued by the Crown Surveyor on payment of the survey fees by the | "% 
lessee, who is then entitled to enter into occupation. i Ch 

The rent of land in Fiji varies according to situation and quality. iy iy 
Pasturable lands vary from 1d. to 2s. per acre, coconut lands from th 
6d. to Ss., hill Jand from 6d. to 2s., banana, sugar-cane, rice, and | ‘m 
maize land from 5s. to £1, the latter rental prevailing only iD h 
certain favoured localities in which supply and demand have resulted ny 
in that high rent. ; : e 
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The following statement shows the position as: regards land. 
alienated at the end of the year 1931 :— . 


In process of 
alienation. 
; No. of Esti- Total 
Nature of Title. Titles. Ave No, of mated Total: | area of 
Lots. Area. . Colony. 
Freeholds ... eo 1,591 531,658 1 947 532,605 4,523,620 
Leases of Crown Land 472 15,748 111 2,666 18,414 _ 
Leases of Native Land 7,033 291,808 529 14,061 305,869 _ 
Totals ... ... 956,888 4,523,620 


Four hundred and eighty-four applications for leases of native 
lands aggregating 11,037 acres were received during the year. Of 
these 188 applications for 1,984 acres were approved and 160 appli- 
cations for 6,549 acres were under consideration at the end of the 
year. Applications by Indians formed 84 per cent. of the total. 
Sixty-four applications for leases of Crown lands aggregated 2,675 
acres. Of these, 34 applications for 308 acres, were approved, and 
22 for 1,673 acres were under consideration at the end of ‘the year, 
the remainder having been declined or withdrawn. 


, Survey. 

The survey staff of the Lands Department consists of. six officers, 
two of whom are necessarily almost continuously employed at head- 
quarters. During 1931 the field staff were employed almost wholly. 
on investigations and miscellaneous surveys including surveys of 
native leases, and comparatively little main traverse work was 
possible. Seven surveyors in private practice were employed under 
instructions from the Crown Surveyor on surveys for leases of 
native and Crown lands. 

Five hundred and three plans of surveys by Government and 
private surveyors were examined and passed for issue of leases. 


Native Lands Commission. 


The native Lands Commission, which operates under the Native 
Lands Ordinance No. 1 of 1905, is charged with the duty of ascer- 
taining what lands in each province of the Colony are the rightful 
and hereditary property of native Fijian owners, and whether the 
ownership is by Mataqali (a tribal division) or by some other division 
or subdivision of the people. 

The Commission consists of a European chairman and three 
native Chiefs of the highest rank. The clerical staff is composed 
entirely of native officers, and the official language of the Commis- 
sion is Fijian. : 

The members of the Commission are vested with powers to 
summon and examine on oath any persons who they think are 
able to give relevant evidence, and to require the attendance of all 
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claimants to any land the title of which is being inquired into and 
of all persons likely to be interested in such land. 


Any appeal against any decision of the Native Lands Commission, 
provided notice of appeal is lodged within 60 days of the announce. 
ment of the decision, is heard and determined by the Governor in 
Council, whose decision is final. If no notice of desire to appeal is 
given, the record of the decision is conclusive. 


All lands recorded by the Commission as the rightful and here- 
ditary property of native Fijians are surveyed by a staff of surveyors 
especially employed for the purpose. The cost of the survey is 
borne by the proprietary unit owning the land and is assessed on a 
scale prepared by the Crown Surveyor and approved by the 
Governor in Council. The law requires that the cost of survey shall 
be paid within six months after demand ; but, if it is proved to the 
satisfaction of the Governor that any proprietary unit is unable 
to pay, the Governor is empowered to make such order as may 
seem fit and just. 


The Commission, in 1931, continued inquiries in the Frovince 
of Tailevu North (District of Bau), and also operated in the 
Provinces of Kadavu, Namosi, and Serua. The survey staff attached 
to the Commission comprises fifteen surveyors and three super- 
numerary officers. 


Survey operations were carried out in the Provinces of Colo West, 
Nadi, Naitasiri, Rewa, Tailevu North, Macuata, Bua, and 
Cakaudrove. 

Mining. 

The production of metals and minerals of any description has 
hitherto been nil. Prospecting operations were not very active 
during the year and in only one case resulted in the discovery of 4 
deposit of low-grade gold ore in respect of which three applications 
for gold-mining leases were lodged towards the end of the year. A 
‘ pilot’? stamping and treatment plant is in course of erection 
for testing the commercial value of the discovery. 


CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 


The total trade of the Colony for 1981 was £1,929,701, being 
£774,009 or 28.63 per cent. less than in 1980. The total value of 
imports was £929,514 in 1931, and £1,219,184 in 1930—a decrease 
of £289,670 or 23.75 per cent. in 1931. The total value of exports 
in 1931 amounted to £1,000,187, and in 1980 £1,484,526—a de- 
crease of £484,339 or 32.63 per cent. in 1931. Domestic exports 
were £446,345 less than in 1930 or 32.38 per cent. Exports other 
than the produce of the Colony dropped from £106,155 in 1930 to 
£68,161 in 1931—a decrease of £37,994. 
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The total trade compared with 1930 is as follows :— 
Imports Ezports. 

ees per cent. per cent. Total trade. 

1980 19381 1980 1981 1980 1981 
United Kingdom 30°65 27-77 | 30-84 12-11] 30-76 19-66 
Other British Posses- | 54°86 57-93 | 47°80 73-67 | 50-97 66-10 

sions. | 

Foreign countries ... | 11-64 11°59] 21-10 18-91] 16:84 12-77 
Parcels post ... | 2°85 2-71 _ _ 1-28 1-31 
Ships’ stores... { o— —_ +26 +81 +15 +16 
100-00 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 


Total ... a | 











showing that although the percentages for the United Kingdom 
have decreased during the past year, the percentages of trade with 
the Empire as a whole have increased, and those for foreign coun- 


tries have decreased. 


The following figures show the trade of the Colony during the 


last five years :— 


Year. 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


decrease of £289,670. 


Imports. 
£ 
1,223,303 
1,483,169 
1,468,609 
1,219,184 
929,514 


Exports. 
£ 
1,997,374 
2,701,251 
1,775,998 
1,484,526 
1,000,187 


Total Trade. 
£ 
3,220,677 
4,184,420 
3,244,607 
2,703,710 
1,929,701 


The Import Trade. 
Imports dropped from £1,219,184 in 1930 to £929,514 in 1981, a 


confined to comparatively few articles. 
The value of imports from the principal countries during the last 
five years was as follows :— 


Country. 
United Kingdom 
Australia ... 
Canada 
New Zealand 
Japan way 
Dutch East Indies 
United States 


16990 


1927. 
£ 
316,824 
528,740 
51,105 
45,253 
124,775 
13,454 


122,470 


1928. 
£ 
404,718 
621,396 

70,262 
44,613 
140,697 
28,811 
11,976 
131,994 


1929. 
£ 
418,570 
843,963 

84,822 
69,222 
140,418 
23,576 
20,746 
121,441 


As usual the bulk of the trade was 


1980. 1931. 
£ £ 
373,694 258,171 
449,845 372,284 
60,076 40,134 
43,239 32,622 
102,339 81,470 
17,135 23,909 
21,889 20,115 
86,224 51,789 
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and the proportion of total import trade done with the principal 


countries during the same period was as 


1927. 1928. 

Country. Per cent. Per cent. 
United Kingdom 25-90 27-28 
Australia ... 43-22 41-90 
Canada 4-18 4-19 
India... 3-70 3-00 
New Zealand 10-20 9-48 
Japan... ees 1-09 1-94 
Dutch East Indies _ -80 
United States 10-02 8-90 


follows :-— 
1929. 1930. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
28-50 30-65 
37-04 36-90 
5°77 4-94 
4-03 3-655 
9-56 8-39 
1-60 1-45 
1-41 1-80 
8-20 7-06 


1931. 
Per cent, 
21-77 
40-05 
4:32 
3-51 
8-76 
2-57 
2°16 
5-57 


The principal articles imported from the above-mentioned coun- 
tries during the last two years are as follows :— 


From United Kingdom. 


1930. 
Quantity. Value. 
£ 
Cement and lime 49,634 cwt. 5,984 
Drapery ... _ 100,195 
Hardware —_ 41,661 
Machinery — 24,327 
Manure ... 2,894 tons 24,027 
Spirits 15,506 gals. 16,659 


From Australia. 


Bags and sacks ... 90,991 doz. 35,324 
Coal 24,890 tons. 25,690 
Flour, Sharps 16,602,602 Ib. 81,859 
and Pollard. 
Hardware _ 34,5383 
Machinery =_ 23,039 
Rice 8,638 ewt. 5,892 
Toa 181,529 Ib. 10,702 
Tobacco, cigars 87,289 Ib. 29,989 


and cigarettes. 
From Canada. 


10,781 
14,781 


490,714 Ib. 
2,576,209 sq. ft. 


Fish 
Timber ... 


1931. 
Quantity. 


65,119 cwt. 


2,594 tons. 
13,115 gals. 


61,733 doz. 
18,989 tons. 
17,882,836 Ib. 


62,705 cwt. 
145,596 Ib. 
74,630 lb. 


328,514 Ib. 
2,255,406 sq. ft. 


19,678 
17,097 
63,373 


27,185 
15,739 
34,289 
11,028 
24,599 


6,766 
11,579 
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From India. 
1980. 1981. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
& £ 
Mustard Oil... 43,876 gals. 8,201 50,389 gals. 7,275 


From New Zealand. 


Photographs and _ 18,860 — 21,482 
Films. 
Tea ee es 89,471 Ib. 10,829 78,441 Ib. 8,969 
From Japan. 
Drapery... oe _ 15,118 _ 20,201 


From Dutch East Indies, 


Petroleum Pro- 670,124 gals. 21,889 705,357 gals. 20,115 
ducts and 
Crude Oil. 


From United States. 


Petroleum Pro- 991,913 gals. 40,265 599,819 gals. 18,533 
ducts and 
Crude Oil. 


During the four years from 1927 to 1930 the percentage of im- 
ports from the United Kingdom increased gradually, but a small 
decline is shown in 1931. The movement as regards imports from 
Australia is in an opposite direction. The percentage gradually 
dedlining until 1930, then showing in 1931 a small increase. 
This is partly accounted for by exchange between Australia and 
Fiji being more favourable for importers than that between the 
United Kingdom and Fiji, and also by the fact that our supplies of 
imports for human consumption came principally from Australia. 
The principal imports from the United Kingdom consist of manu- 
factured articles, and these have decreased in value from £340,341 
in 1980 to £229,073 in 1931. The importation of food and drink 
supplies from Australia were valued at £188,153 in 1930 and 
£188,148 in 1931. 


The Export Trade. 


Exports, the produce of the Colony, fell in value from £1,378 ,371 
in 1980 to £932,026 in 1931. The exports of the principal pro- 
ducts of the Colony for the past five years were as follows :— 
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It will be seen that the quantities and values of sugar and copra 
have fallen considerably, the average export values of these two 
commodities in 1930 being £9 7s. 8d. and £15 9s. 6d. per ton, 
and in 1931 £9 3s. 10d. and £10 10s. 2d. respectively. The quan- 
tity of sugar exported was 23,042 tons less than in 1930 and the 
value less by £229,523, The quantity of copra exported was 6,965 
tons less than in 1930 and the value less by £191,738. The decrease © 
in the quamtities exported was mainly due to the damage caused to 
the crops by the hurricanes of November, 1930, and February, 
1931, the latter hurricane being accompanied by heavy floods which 
caused extensive damage in the sugar-producing centres in Vitilevu. 
The quantity of bananas exported was 25,831 bunches in excess 
of the quantity exported in 1930 with an increase in value of £190. 
Amongst the minor domestic exports, butter and béche-de-mer 
alone show increases. The remainder, notably biscuits, have de- 
creases both in quantities and values. 

The principal countries to which the products of the Colony were 
exported during the last two years are as follows :— 


To United Kingdom. 


19380. 19381. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Sugar... 39,430 tons. 344,449 7,122 tons. 53,413 
Copra ... ase 4,982 tons. 80,180 6,356 tons. 55,832 
Cotton ... see 127,077 lb. 6,727 78,932 lb. 1,146 
Pines, canned... 112,050 Ib, 2,532 96,220 Ib. 2,309 
To Canada, 
Sugar ... os 38,604 tons. 383,657 54,340 tons. 508,573 
Pines, canned... — —_ 58,317 Ib. 1,096 


To New Zealand. 


Sugar .., ae 9,739 tons. 92,061 5,897 tons. 57,622 
Bananas oe 168,846 bunches. 57,125 194,859 bunches. 57,394 
Pines, canned... 193,280 Ib. 4,032 146,567 Ib. 2,535 


To Hong Kong. 


Béche-de-mer ... 2,667 cwt. 18,856 2,744 cwt. 15,369 
To Germany. 
Copra ... es 283 tons, 4,784 2,004 tons. 24,051 
To Spain. 
Copra ... des 2,672 tons, 39,396 4,134 tons. 41,611 


To United States. 
Copra... 12,934 tons. 194,637 4,880 tons. 50,635 


\ 
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Suggestions for the development of trade with the United 
Kingdom and the Empire generally. 


The following points suggest themselves in connexion with the 
possibility of developing the trade of the Colony within the Empire. 


The territories other than Fiji which come under consideration 
in this connexion are Canada, New Zealand, Australia, India, and 
the United Kingdom. 


Canada.—Canada has already granted the same preference to 
sugar from Fiji as is granted to sugar from Australia. The present 
state of the butter market in Canada is poor, largely owing to in- 
creased local production, but this is a condition which may change. 
Australian butter is granted preference in Canada which might be 
extended to Fiji. Fiji shipments of butter to London are handi- 
capped to the extent of about £7 a ton on account of freights as 
compared with New Zealand and Australian butter, but from a 
freight point of view Fiji butter can compete on level terms in the 
Canadian market. 


There are indications that Australia is more likely to be interested 
in the development of her export trade in canned fruits than in 
butter and that later on it might be possible to secure greater prefer- 
ence for butter imported into Canada from Fiji. 


New Zealand.—Fresh Fiji produce is largely exported to New 
Zealand, and with the exception of tomatoes is admitted to that 
Dominion duty free. It would be of advantage to this Colony if 
it could secure a preference on Fiji canned pineapples. 


Australia.—Australia provided an extensive and profitable market 
for Fiji bananas for many years until the import duty on Fiji 
bananas was raised from 2s. to 8s. per cental in 1921, a fourfold 
increase. 


The object of this was to protect and encourage the develop- 
ment of the Queensland banana-growing industry. Though Fiji 
bananas are still preferred in the Australian markets they are now 
unprocurable, as the heavy Australian duty makes export from Fiji 
unprofitable. 


India.—It has been suggested that India might provide a market 
for Fiji sugar and that endeavours should be made “to secure 
preferential treatment in that market. As with Australia, Fiji 
buys heavily from India while exports to India are negligible. 
The principal imports from India are (quoting the 1930 eee ne 


\ & 


Bags and sacks vi a sa ae 7 5200 
Ghee and Ghee substitutes he ee pte 5,270 
Dhall . ae . a a ue Ss 


Mustard Oil Wee dee ot ble ase 8,200 
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The articles above-quoted can only be imported from India. The 
question of trade possibilities with India was recently referred by 
the Government to the Suva Chamber of Commerce which re- 
plied that after full discussion by members of the Chamber it was 
agreed that opportunities for increased trade with India were re- 
mote and it was regretted that they were unable to offer any 
advice which might serve to bring about the desired trade relations 
between India and Fiji. 


As regards the United Kingdom, the effect of recent changes in 
the United Kingdom tariff must inevitably be in the direction of 
increasing the volume of imports into the United Kingdom from 
Fiji. 

Imports from the United Kingdom and the British Empire, 
exclusive of parcels post, are 87 per cent. of the total imports, and 
although this percentage is large, it is considered that if copra, 
the principal export to foreign destinations, was all sold within 
the Empire, the resulting credits would cause an increase in 
imports from Empire sources. 


An increase in the tariff preference granted by Fiji to Empire 
goods would also have the effect of increasing the proportion of 
the present import trade which comes from British countries. 


The development of the trade of Fiji with the United Kingdom 
and the Empire generally would be advanced if the shipping facilities 
available for Fiji produce were improved and extended. 


This development would be further assisted by the provision 
of improved facilities at the port of Suva in relation to the require- 
ments of the fruit export industry, and by the institution of an 
export trade in chilled or frozen beef. 


Butter shipped from Fiji to the United Kingdom and Canada 
has at present to be sent to Auckland to be re-shipped from that 
port. The difficulties which Fiji butter producers have to face 
under present shipping arrangements would be removed if it were 
possible to load Fiji butter into direct steamers at the port of Suva 
and so ship it to England without having to land, store, and re- 
ship in Auckland. 


The possibility of securing direct steam service between Eastern 
Canada and Fiji by Canadian National Steamships which now pro- 
ceed to New Zealand and Australia is now being investigated. 


The introduction of such a service would provide Fiji with an 
alternative outlet for butter which could be shipped direct to Eastern 
Canada when market conditions were favourable. There would 
also be the prospect of exporting copra to New York by British 
steamers and getting canned pineapples from Fiji on to the markets 
of Eastern Canada at low freights. The shipment of raw sugar- 
by these vessels is another possibility. Cocoa from Western Samoa 
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destined for Canada could be picked up at Suva, provided that satis- 
factory arrangements for freightage from Apia, Western Samoa were 
arranged. 

The subject of developing a beef-export industry in Fiji is also 
being investigated. Success depends upon satisfactory shipping 
arrangements and a good market. Contingent upon the provision 
of adequate cold storage in Suva, Canadian National Steamships 
would provide one service for the export of the product. 


The potential market for Fiji bananas in Western Canada re- 
mains to be explored. A trial shipment forwarded by the Aorangi 
of the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail Line, though commercially 
unsuccessful, afforded information of great value, and disclosed the 
necessity for more satisfactory organization both in Suva and in 
Vancouver. The Company is co-operating in four trial shipments 
of 500 bunches each, commencing in May, 1982. 

There would appear to be nothing to prevent successful carry- 
ing of these shipments as there is sufficient ventilated cool storage 
available. The Canadian Trade Commissioner has proffered his 
assistance to secure official reports on the fruit on arrival. 

Successful development of an export trade in butter, beef, and 
fruit to markets other than New Zealand, will depend upon the 
provision of proper cold-storage facilities at the port of Suva. 

The subject of improved facilities for export produce is being 
investigated, and draft plans for the buildings needed have been 
prepared for consideration. 

When the financial situation permits, it would be desirable to 
improve the Fiji Exhibit at the Imperial Institute. The Fiji 
Publicity Board has already supplied the Institute with films repre- 
senting the life, customs, amd certain industries of the Colony. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Labour of Fijians. 


No change has been made during the year in the conditions 
governing the employment of labourers under contract of service. 
Agricultural labourers may be employed under contracts for a period 
not exceeding twelve months. Every contract for a period exceed- 
ing one month must be made before a District Commissioner who 
may withhold his consent if the contract appears unreasonable or 
imequitable. The hours of labour are nine per day, from Monday to 
Friday, and five on Saturday, making a working week of 50 hours. 
When additional hours are worked by the labourers they are either 
paid overtime or given time off to compensate for their additional 
work. The cost of bringing labourers to an estate and returning 
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them to their villages is borne by the employer. Comprehensive 
safeguards are provided by law for. the proper housing and. treat- 
ment of labourers and employers are required to provide medical 
care in cases of sickness. 


All recruitment of labour is entirely voluntary. As each Fijian 
is a member of a land-owning unit and has the right to use a por- 
tion of the ,tribal lands he is capable of supporting himself and 
his family from the products of his lands: There is therefore no 
necessity for him to work for wages, and generally speaking he 
only does so in order to gain money for some specific object. The 
vast majority of the Fijians do support themselves from the pro- 
ducts of their lands, and those who elect to work under contract 
of service usually return to their villages on completion of the con- 
tract. There is therefore no labouring class of Fijians dependent 
for their subsistence solely upon the wages they earn. The con: 
stant change in the personnel of the labourers obviates any serious 
interference with the native social system and prevents the growth 
of a class of Fijians divorced frony tribal associations and dependent, 
for their livelihood on the economic condition of the labour market. 
These conditions provide probably the most effective safeguard for 
the proper treatment of labourers under contract of service. 


The employment of casual labourers is mostly confined to the 
ports of Suva, Lautoka, and Levuka. The men are employed 
chiefly in the loading and unloading of cargo vessels and most 
of them return to their villages after the work on each ship is 
completed. Practically all these labourers are drawn from the 
native villages in the vicinity of the ports and as their personnel 
is constantly changing they do not form a class of casual labourers. 
A limited number of Fijians are employed in the commercial 
houses and a certain proportion of these remain more or less per- 
manently in the commercial centres. There is, however, nothing 
to prevent then from returning to their villages and resuming 
their place in the native social system if they so desire. The 
number of Fijians employed as carpenters, boat-builders, marine 
engineers, and firemen is comparatively small, Their employment 
as skilled workers is limited, not only by the demand for such 
work but by their ability to compete with members of other races. 
Most of the small interinsular sailing vessels are manned by 
Fijians under the charge of a certificated native master. Few, 
if any, of these men work under contract of service. The conditions 
of labour vary according to the size of the vessel and the par- 
ticular work on which it is employed, and they are in all cases a 
matter of agreement between the owner and the crew. This type 
of work is popular with the Fijians and the wages they earn are 
sufficient for the support of themselves and their dependants. 


The wages paid for the various classes of labour are a’ matter 
of agreement between the employer and the worker. No scale of 
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wages is laid down by law but in all contracts of service exceeding 
one month the District Commissioner may decline to register 
the agreement if the terms offered are unreasonable. Statistics 
concerning the current rate of wages are given elsewhere. 


Labour and Wages of Indians. 


Wages and conditions of employment remain the same as last 
year. As‘was reported, Indian contract labour is chiefly employed 
by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. The employees of 
this Company normally total 3,000 a figure which rises to 4,000 
during thé crushing season. The harvesting of cane in the case 
of small farmers is arranged by a system of gangs, a number of 
farmers combining to harvest the crops of each. The Company’s 
wages system remains the same. The standard wage for field 
work is 1s. 8d. a day with a bonus for a full week’s work, and 
payment for overtime. Skilled field labour earns up to 17s. 6d. 
a week, and mill wages run from 10s. to 21s. a week in both cases 
with opportunities for earning a bonus and higher rates for special 
employment. The system of a concession rate to regular employees 
for supplies from the Company’s stores continues and is worth 
about 1s. 4d. a week for the single man. 


The standard wage for labour in Suva continues at 2s. 6d. a 
day and 2s. to 2s: 6d. in the districts. As was pointed out last 
year only a small minority of the population is entirely dependent 
on cash wages. 


Though rice was imported for a considerable time during the 
year at rates below local prices, consumers only benefited to a 
very small extent by the reduction and the cost of living has 
remained ‘about the same. 


Public Works Department Labour. 


The total average number of labourers skilled and unskilled 
employed in the Public Works Department, including Road Boards 
was 927; of these 497 were employed in the Suva district, and 
430 in the various country districts. The nationalities of the 
labourers were as under :— 


. Europeans. Half-castes. Fijians. Indians. Others. 
50 72 350 430 25 


Of the total, more than half are road labourers principally Indians 
and Fijians, On the maintenance of roads Indian labour pre- 
dominates. whereas on new construction Fijians are in the majority. 


The general rate of wages is now 2s. 6d. per day and on the West 
coast 2s. 3d. per day with. the exception of Labasa and the new 
Cuvu-Yako road, on which works 2s. per day is now being paid. 


’ 
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Europeans are employed as road-lorry, crane, and steam-roller 
drivers, electricians, fitters, machinists, motor mechanics, -black- 
smiths, boilermakers, etc. 


No fixed rate is paid to skilled workmen, rates ranging from 
14s. to 20s. per day according to the proficiency displayed. Half- 
castes are employed as boat-builders, house carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and fitters. This class of labour is gradually displacing the skilled 
European mechanic in the various trades enumerated above and the 
time is not far distant when Europeans will only be employed 
as foremen and in the higher grades. 


The following figures give an idea of the wages paid to the 
various classes of workmen :— 


Carpenters and joiners 3s. 6d. to 20s. per day depending on the 
degree of skill. 


Boat-builders 8s. to 20s. Some skilled Fijians employed in the 
boatsheds are paid 3s. 9d. to 8s. per day. 


Mechanics (including motor mechanics, fitters, turners, black- 
smiths, boilermakers, etc.) up to 20s. per day. Apprentices 
(usually Europeans and half-castes) 5s. rising to £2 12s. 6d. per 
week. 


Painters (usually Indian), 3s. 6d. per day, leading hands up to 
9s. per day, lorry and steam-roller drivers (mostly Europeans) 
lls. to 18s. per day. The average wage is £4 10s. Od. per week. 


Road Overseers (chiefly Europeans) £16 to £25 per month. 
Road gang sirdars (Indians) £4 10s. 0d. to £10 per month. Average 
wage £7 10s. Od. per month. 


The wages paid by the Public Works Department and the con- 
ditions under which the labourers work, are practically identical 
with those in force outside the Department. The hours of work 
are 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week and these hours are only 
departed from by the planters and the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company. The hours worked per day and per week by the em- 
ployees of the planters and Company are respectively 9 and 54. 


“There are no records kept by the Public Works Department as 
to the cost of living of the different classes of labourers employed. 
In any case there is no single standard of living which could be 
taken as applicable to all classes, as there are at least four cate- 
gories which have each a distinct standard though the standards 
vary within each group in keeping with the educational and social 
standard attained in each individual case, and the issue is further 
complicated by one group or class merging into the other. 


The following tables of wages paid to foremen and skilled work- 
men employed by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, the Public 
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Works Department, and outside firms in Suva may be of 
interest :— 


AVERAGE WAGES PAID BY THE COLONIAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 
LIMITepD, PER 9 HOUR DAY. 





Trade. European. Half-caste. Fijian. Indian. 
Carpenters... See 16s, 2d. 8s. to 15s, 28. 6d. to 5s. 2s. 6d. to 4s 
Dredge Masters ae — 10s. to 128, _ 8s, 6d. 
Launch Captains... — _ = 3s. 6d. 
Launch Mates a _— _ =_ = 
Lorry Drivers... GaN 8s, 6d. 
Fitters ae eos 17s.7d. 10s. to 15s. _ — 
Boat-builders... ai —_— 10s. to 148. = = 
Plumbers nes ee 178. 7d. Up to 12s. - = 
Blacksmiths ... ae 17s. 7d. 10s. to 14s, _ ca 
Foremen ss -. Upto£1 Up to 18s. — Up to 30s. 

(sirdars) 
Joiners... ae ... See Carpen- 
ters 
Water Fitters... sds 17s. 7d. Up to 15s. _ Sas 
Turners on an 17s. 7d. Up to 15s. Sat ies 
Motor Mechanics... 17s. 7d. Up to 15s, a = 


PROVISION OF QUARTERS FOR COLONIAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 
LimMiITeD, EMPLOYEES. 


Europeans.—Married men are provided with unfurnished houses 
at rentals ranging up to 10s. weekly, with free lighting. 


Unmarried men are provided with free quarters and light. 
Half-castes.—As above. 


All the above have the privilege of purchasing certain food-stuffs 
at the Company’s store, but at the present time there is little 
advantage in so doing. 


Indians.—If required, accommodation in the labour lines is 
provided free of cost, also medical attention and medicine. 

These employees, aiso, are enabled to purchase rice, flour, sugar, 
etc., at the Company’s store, but on account of lower prices ruling 
in other stores, they do not avail themselves of this privilege as 
much as formerly. 

Fijians.—Same as Indians. 


The hours usually worked by the Company’s hands, except when 


“ rationing ** of employment is in force, consist of a 54-hour week, 
worked on 5} days. 











aN, 


wes 
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AveraGe Rates oF WAGES AND Hours WoRKED IN Suva. 


CABPENTERS— 
European 
Others 

Mezcuanics— 
European 
Others 

PAINTERS — 
European 
Others 

Boat-BvlLDERS— 

European 
Others 
PLASTERERS—- 
European 
Others 
Native LasourEers 


CaRPENTERS— 
European 
Others 

Mecuanics— 
European 
Others 

Painters— 
European ... 
Others os 

Boat-BurLpERS— 
European 
Others 

PLASTERERS— 
European 
Others 


Native Lasourgrs 


1980. 

Rate per Hours 
hour. weekly. 
28. 9d. 48 

28. to 74d. 


«+» 28, 9d. and 2s. 6d. 


Rate per week. 


£6 12s. Od. 
£4 16s. 0d. — £1 10s. Od. 


£6 12s, Od. and £6 0s. Od. 


1s. to 9d. » £2 88.0d. — £1 16s. Od. 
... 28, 9d. and 2s. 6d. - £6 12s. Od. and £6 Os, 0d. 
104 to 6d. ay £2 28.0d. — £1 4s. Od. 
2s, 9d. PD £6 12s, Od. 
1s. 44d. ” £3 6s. Od. 
3s. 3d. 3 £7 16s. Od. 
82d. to 54d. »  £1188.0d, — £1 1s. 0d. 
5ad. to 44d. » £1 1s.0d. — 18s, Od. 
1981. 
2s. 6d. a £6 Os. Od. 
1s. 6d. to 54d. af £3 12s, 0d.— £1 1s. 0d. 
2s. 6d. x £6 0s. Od. 
9d. vy £1 16s. 0d. 


None employed 


62d. to 54d. $5 £1 7s. 0d.—£1 1s. Od. 
2s. 6d. Pi £6 0s. Od. 

1s. 44d. to 1s. a £3 6s. 0d.—£2 8s. Od. 
3s, es £7 4s. Od. 

62d. to 534d. i £1 7s. 0d.—£1 1s. Od. 
Atd. to 33d. 7 18s. to 15s. 


ActuaL Rates oF WAGES OF FOREMEN AND SKILLED WORKMEN OF 


BiacksMITHs— 
European 
Half-caste 
Half-caste 

Boat-svinpers— 
Half-caste 
Half-caste 
Half-caste 


THE PusLtic Works DEPARTMENT. 


1s. 104d. per hour. 
z See «. 2s, 44d. per hour. 
ee eee ... 2s,Od. per hour. 


£406 per annum. 
14s. per day. 


Half-caste 
Fijian 30 as 
Carrenters (FoREMAN)— 
Half-caste ... fo 
Carpenters (LEapinc)— 
European 
Half-caste 
CanrenTers— 
Evropean 
European 
Half-caste 


ay 2s, 93d. per hour. 
2s. 43d. per hour. 
1s. 9d. per hour, 


£360 per annum. 


16s. per day. 
£25 per month. 


£28 per month. 
16s. per day. 
£6 per month. 
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CarpENTERs—cont. 
Half-caste 15s. per day. 
Half-caste 15s. 2d. per day. 
Half-caste 6s. 8d. per day. 
Rotuman 10s. per day. 
Drepcr MastER— 
Half-caste 2s, 9d. per hour. 
Firrers— 
Half-caste 2s. 6d. per hour. 
Half-caste 1s. 73d. per hour. 
JornERs— 
Fijian 7s, 6d. per day. 
Half-caste 6s. 8d. per day. 
Lorry Drivers— 
European 18s. per day. 
European 16s. 8d. per day. 


Marz, M.S. Derek— 


6s. 1$d. per day. 


Half-caste 
PLUMBERS— 
Indian £19 per month. 
Quarry ForrMaN— 
” Half-caste £336 per annum. 
Roap OvERsEERS— 
European ..- £300 per annum. 
European .. £265 per annum. 
European £250 per annum. 
Half-caste .. £310 per annum. 
TuRNER— 
European... an ee ... 2s, 9d. per hour. 
Warer-Suprty ForeMax— 
European Oe Pee ... 8s, 14d. per hour or £1 5s. Od. per day. 
Warer-Firren— 
Indian ae ” £18 10s. per month. 
living with 


The following tables show the approximate cost of 
regard to certain classes of labourers, skilled workmen, 
Government officials. 

Té is difficult to give an accurate indication of the actual cost of 
living of Fijian and Indian labourers. The tables show the cost 
of living of a labourer entirely dependent upon his wages a 
enjoying none of the privileges of an agricultural or industrial 
labourer under contract of service. The actual number of labourets 
entirély dependent upon their wages is small. In very many case 
these labourers live in their own houses and cultivate small plots 
of land which enable them to grow a portion of their food supplies. 
Tt is also the common practice for Indian labourers to purchase 
paddy and husk their own rice. In these ways they can materially 
reduce their actual living costs. All Fijian labourers are Iand- 
owners and are under no economic necessity to work for wage 
as they can return and live on their own lands if they 60 desire. 
All Fijians and Indians receive free medical treatment at 
Government hospitals. Agricultural and other labourers employ 
under contract of service are provided with food, lodging, ant 
medical care. In general, the wages paid to Fijians and Indians, 
who live largely upon locally produced food-stuffs, are more than 
sufficient to meet their needs. 

In the case of Europeans, who are dependent to a considerable 
extent upon imported food-stuffs, the cost of living rises rapidly. 


clerks, and 
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This cost naturally depends upon individual taste, but the tables 
given show the cost of what is necessary to ensure health and a 
reasonably comfortable existence. 

A list of average prices of commodities in common use is 
attached, and the following figures give an indication of the cost 
of living under normal social conditions. 

House Rents.—The rent of furnished houses is from £9—£10 a 
month, and that of unfurnished houses from £5—£7 a month. A 
few flats are available, the rent for these being £6—£8 a month 
furnished, and £3—£4 unfurnished. Boarding house charges vary 
from £8—£10 a month, and hotels from £12—£20 a month. 

Servants and Laundry.—Indian cooks receive from £4—£6 a 
month, and Indian houseboys from £3—£4 a month. Nurse girls, 
Fijian or Indian, can be obtained from £2—£3 a month. Garden 
boys’ wages range from £2 10s.—£3 10s. a month. Laundry costs 
15s. a month for a single person and from 30s.—£2 a month for a 
family. 

Education.—Primary education can be obtained in Levuka, and 
primary and secondary education in Suva in Government schools. 
Tuition fees are as follows :— 


Children of Children of 

Ratepayers. Non-Rate payers. 
Primary... ne oa Free oe £2 2 0a year. 
Secondary ... mg ifn £6 0 0a year ee £710 0a year. 


A charge of £50 a year is made for boarding in the hostels 
attached to the Suva Grammar Schools. 

For higher education and for health purposes many Europeans 
send their children to Australia or New Zealand. The average cost 
of education in these circumstances is about £150 a year. 

Medical Fees.—The usual fee charged by a private medical 
practitioner is 10s. 6d. a visit. The fees charged in Government 
hospitals are 63. a day for the public wards, and 10s. 6d. a day 
for private wards. Operation fees in these hospitals range from 
£1 1s. to £10 10s. Owing chiefly to high Customs duties, 
medicines and medical appliances are expensive. 

Sports and Social Clubs.—Entrance fees to social clubs range 
from £2 2s.—£10 10s. and yearly subscriptions from £2 2s.— 
£4 4s. The entrance fees for tennis, golf, and cricket clubs are 
from £1 1s.—£2 2s. and the yearly subscription fees £1 1s.— 
£3 38. 

Holidays.—For health reasons it is advisable that Europeans 
ahould periodically visit countries which have a more temperate 
climate. The average return passage rates are as follows: 

£ 
New Zealand a ie ie sp .. 10—25 
Australia wet uy eee sie vee ... 20—50 
England Fes on ies we: Fra ... 166—200 
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COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL. 
A.—Cost or Livine oF 4 EUROPEAN SKILLED Worxman. 
Wages—£17 12s. Od. per month. 
(1) Unmarried Man. 





& 8. d. 
Board and lodging ise te tis ae 710 0 
Washing ... ae 3e5 58 : 015 0 
8 5 0 
Balance remaining for incidentals, i.e., cloth- 
ing, medical attention, sport, cigarettes or 
tobacco, taxes ... ies i m3 Seu 970 


£17 12 0 


(2) Married Man (No children). 


£8. d. 

Rent of } house ... eee 8 0 0 
Milk (1 pint p.d.), about a8 080 
Bread (3 1-Ib. loaf p.d.), about .... 08 0 
Meat (1 lb. p.d.), about ... nee 100 
Washing ... a a ee 015 0 
Groceries, including vegetables 700 
Lighting and firewood ... ee 100 
13 11 0 

Balance remaining for incidentals as in A (1) 410 
£17 12 0 

(3) Married Man (2 children). 

£8. d. 

Rent of $ house ... ar 38 0 0 
Milk (2 pints p.d.), about 016 0 
Bread (1 1-Ib. loaf p.d.), about 016 0 
Meat (1} Ib. p.d.), about aie 110 0 
Groceries, including vegetables 700 
Lighting and firewood ... = 100 
14 2 0 

Balance remaining for incidentals as in A (1) 310 0 
£17 12 0 


Fig1, 1931, 
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B.—Cost oF Livine oF A EUROPEAN OFFICER ON THE CLERICAL 


STAFF, RECEIVING SALARY AT THE RATE OF £20 PER MONTH, OR 


£240 PER ANNUM. 
(1) Unmarried Officer. 





Contributions to Widows and al asa £8. d. 
Pensions Scheme ... . 16 8 
Board and a ati ae ‘cost 8 0 0 
Washing 15 0 
911 8 
Balance remaining for incidentals, i.e., cloth- 
ing, sports, cigarettes, tobacco, medical 
attention, entertaining, amusements, 
taxes, etc. Res ved oe es 10 8 4 
£20 0 0 
(2) Married Man (No children). 
Renting 
Boarding. House. 
£8. d £38. d. 
Contributions to Widows and 
Orphans Pensions Scheme 16 8 16 8 
Cost of board and ea ee . 160 0 
Washing e eo 15 0 
Cost of living, if boarding ... £17 11 8 
Rent of house, about ... es 6 


Milk (at 1 pint p.d.) about 
Bread (at $ 1-lb. loaf B i 
Meat, about os 

Washing . 

Groceries, including vegetables 


Costing of living if ees a 


COnNDDMDe 
ooooo°o 


house 14667 8 
Lighting ’ 100 
Balance remaining for inci- 
dentals, if lodging, as in 
B (). ty 28 4 
Balance remaining, for inci- 
dentals, if renting a house, as 
in B (1) ‘ ‘ 212 4 
£20 0 0 £20 0 0 


Nore.—No provision is made for a servant. 


No table is given 


for an officer with a wife and 2 children as it is considered that it 
would be impossible for an officer to maintain his family in decent 
circumstances, on that salary, without running into debt. 
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C.—Cost oF Livine or A EUROPEAN OFFICER RECEIVING SALARY AT 
THE RaTE oF £500 PER ANNUM, OR £41 138. 4D. PER MONTH. 


(1) Unmarried Man. 








£8, d 
Contributions to Widows’ and Orphans’ 

Pensions Scheme ei oe ae we 113 4 
Board and lodging eee ae Ane oe 900 
Washing ... ae 2 a man ae 15 0 

11 8 4 
Balance remaining for incidentals, i.e., cloth- 
ing, entertaining, amusement, cakes medical 
attention, taxes, and car, etc. -. 80 5 0 
£41 18 4 
(2) Married Man (No children). 
£8. d 
Contributions to Widows’ and Orphans’ 

Pensions Scheme re ees ate es 113 4 
Rent of house ... he oe ae oo: 8 00 
Servant... ee ror a ae a 400 
Washing ... Sid re Sie a0 ae 110 0 
Groceries ... koe 3 he i sel 70 
Milk, about see Bee ar we noe 15 0 
Meat, about a tes BAe aoe a 200 
Bread, about i mee ce 1 15 0 
Light and firewood... ae ey sa 110 0 
Vegetables ee ae ie ane ie 100 

2% 3 4 
Balance remaining for incidentals asinC (1) 1310 0 





£4113 4 


ABE 


Fin, 1931. 
(8) Married Man (2 children). 


Contributions to Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Pensions Scheme fee nee ee 

Rent of house 

Servant 

Washing ... 

Groceries ... 

Milk 

Meat 

Bread 

Light and fréwaod 

Vegetables 


Balance remaining for incidentals as in C (1) 
including possible school fees for one or both 
children 


Wages—l5s. per week. 


Rent ... ee 
Native food-stuffs 
Tea 

Rice 

Fish 

Soap 

Kerosene 

Sugar ... 


Balance for clothing and contingencies ... 


a 


= be 
SoOw 


Per wor OH PRO & 
a 

a) o ‘ 
ecooo ooo ooR a 


°o 





3113 4 


10 0 0 


£4113 4 


‘Cost oF LIVING FOR ONE WEEK OF MARRIED FIsIAN LABOURER. 


8. 
3 
2 


pH 
AMR ORROO 


i 
So 


4 
8 


» 


me 
or 


(Sometimes a number of households share a kitchen.) 
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Cost oF LIVING FOR ONE WEEK OF A MARRIED INDIAN Lazounsr, 
Wages—l5s. a week. 


Rent ... ihe ae or 
Rice—3 lb. a day = 21 Ib, 
Dhall—12 oz. a day = 5} Ib. 
Kerosene oe ae 
Mustard oil —1 bottle 
Tea... br sf 
Sugar—6 oz. a day ... 

Curry (mixed spices) 

Soap ae 
Matches 


Balance for clothing and contingencies ... 





AVERAGE Prices OF FooD-sTuFFs IN CoMMON USE. 


Commodity. 


Arrowroot 

Blue ... . 

Baking Powder 

Barley 

Beans—Haricot 

Bovril—4 oz. 

Brasso 

Boot Polishes 

Butter 

Bacon 

Biscuits— 
Arrowroot 
Sao 2 
Assorted plain ... 
Chocolate fingers mee 
Vita Wheat—Peak Frean 
Afternoon tea ... ae 


OO dO PR LL 







Col 


Cloves weg 

Custard Powder 

Chutney—10 oz, 

Com Flour ... 

Clever Mary 

Cream—8 oz. tins 

Candles , 

Curry Powder 

Cheese 

Coffee = 

Coffee essence 

Cocoa—Bournyille 

Flour ie 

Flour—self-raising 

Fruits—drieq 
Sultanas 
Currants 
Apricots 
Peaches 
Pears. 
Apples ... iz 
Prunes—5 Ib. tir 
Prunes—bulk bf 


Fruits—tinned (30 02 


no wo ew w 


mR OR AR aosoo a 


| 


= 
yo 
Soo 


| 


= 
or 
— 


| 


Peaches 
per Ib Pears ox 
doz Apricots 
Bek b Cherries 
per Plums ... 
” Apples... 
i Assorted 
per jar Slaxo—3 Ib, ting 
er tin Gate te ave 
Pi Golden Syrup— lb. ¢ 


Ginger pround—4 07 
Oney 

Jelly Ctystals—agsorte, 
aMs—assorted 


Kerosene gallon tir 
1 gallon tir 
nite Polish 


lard 1b, ting 


BE 


ee ie ee ee 
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Commodity. 


Cloves - 
Custard Powder 
Chutney—10 oz. 
Corn Flour ... 
Clever Mary e 
Cream—8 oz. tins ... 
Candles 
Curry Powder 
Cheese 
Coffee 
Coffee essence ee 
Cocoa—Bournville ... 
Flour é ie 
Flour—self-raising ... 
Fruits—dried— 
Sultanas 
Currants 
Apricots 
Peaches 
Pears ... 22 
Apples ... ie 
Prunes—5 lb. tins 
Prunes—bulk ... 
Fruits—tinned (30 oz. tins)— 
Peaches ee a 
Pears 
Apricots 
Cherries 
Plums ... 
Apples ... 
Assorted 
Glaxo— Ib. tins 
Garlic ae oe 
Golden Syrup—2 Ib. tins 
Ginger—ground—4 oz. tins 
Honey hae oe 
Jelly crystals—assorted flavours 
Jams—assorted 


Kerosene—4 gallon tin 
1 gallon tin 


Knife Polish 
Lard—1 Ib. tins 


o 


bo ep 


BO BD CD HL OD pet et pe 


eee 


a 
HO WHR Hee 


= 
oCcm 


Be 
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Price. 


2 


On omwro 


per Ib. 
per tin. 
per bot. 
per lb. 
per tin. 


per lb 


” 


per bot. 
per Ib. 


per doz. 
per tin. 
per Ib. 
per tin. 
per lb. 
per pkt. 
per doz. 
per tin. 
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Commodity. 


Meats—tinned— 
Corned Beef—2 lb. 
Roast Beef—l1 Ib. 
Pork Sausages ... 
Beef Sausages ... 
Vienna Sausage 
Sheep Tongues 
Ox i ia tee Ib. 

Milk .. c 

Mustard—} lb. tins | 

Matches 

Macaroni r 

Oil—Lucca—quarts 

Mustard 

Oatmeal—2 Ib. tins... 

Oats—rolled—20 oz. 

Pickles—assorted ... 

Pepper—white—6 oz. tins. 

Peel—Lemon ‘i 

Raisins—1 lb. packets 

Rice—White broken 

Table... 
Ground 

Soap—Household 

Sand Soap—imported 
Sunlight - 
Lifebuoy 


Sauce—Worcestershire—med. 


Salt—Coarse 
Cerebos 
Sugar— White 
Brown t 
Icing—1 lb tins 
Loaf 
Spirits—methylated 
Suet . oF 
Sago .. 
Starch s 
Tea (bushels) _ 
No.8... 
Bulk (Best Ceylon) 
Bulk (Good Ceylon) 
Tapioca : oe 
Treacle—2 Ib. tins ... 
Vinegar = 
Washing Soda 


He RR ER MeO ED RoE toe Eno @ 


CR 


Dow po 


per bar. 
per cake. 
per pkt. 


per bot. 
per Ib. 


” 


per tin. 
per lb. 
per bot. 
per tin. 
per lb. 


Fig1, 1931. 


Price List. 


Sirloins of beef 
Rib, roast ... 
Rump steak 
Fillet steak 
Beef steak.. 
Gravy beef 


Shins of beef with bone . : 


Knuckles of veal ... 
Mince meat 

Tripe 

Suet 

Beef dripping 

Beef sausages 

Pork sausages 
Pickled pork 
Rolled corn beet . 
Corned silverside .. 


Corned brisket with ene 


Ox tongues 

Pork, legs... 

Pork, loins 

Pork chops 
Mutton, legs 3 
Mutton, shoulders 
Mutton chops 
Stewing mutton ... 
Mutton flap 


Best end neck of mutton 


Lamb, legs , 
Lamb, forequarter 
Veal fillets 

Rolled veal 

Veal cutlets 

Ox hearts... 

Ox tails 

Liver 
Brains... 
Sheep kidneys 

Ox kidneys 

Sheep heads 
Sheep frys 
Kippers 

Luncheon sausage 
Schnapper 


5 for 


a 


Hee eee 


Hee 


BRRRH 
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CHAPTER Ix. 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The first school in Fiji was established in 1835 by the Methodist 
Mission and for many years facilities for education were provided 
by the missionary societies of which the Methodist Mission and the 
Roman Catholic Mission were the most active. 


At the present time, in addition to Government the following 
bodies are actively engaged in education :—Methodist Mission com- 
mencing from 1835, Roman Catholic Mission from 1844, Church of 
England Mission from 1870, Seventh Day Adventist from 1889, 
the Colonial Sugar Refining Company from 1880, and local Fijian 
and Indian Committees. 


The non-Government schools that comply with requirements as 
to buildings, equipment, and staff are eligible to receive grants-in- 
aid. £13,166 13s. 5d. was distributed among 159 schools in 1931. 


The annual expenditure from Government funds, which amounted 
to about £3,000 per annum prior to 1915, increased to £34,027 in 
1927, £36,089 in 1928, £40,610 in 1929, £46,838 in 1930, and was 
£44,900 in 1931. 


The population of Fiji is composed mainly of Fijians, Indians, 
and Europeans, and each race has its own schools. There are, 
however, six schools that enrol children of all races and in many 
other schools that are regarded as being for one particular race a few 
children of other races are enrolled. 


There are twelve schools for Europeans with an enrolment of 619 
boys and 610 girls. All the schools give primary education and in 
addition the Government Grammar schools, St. Joseph’s Convent, 
and St. Felix College, all of which are in Suva, have secondary 
departments. Fupils are prepared for the Entrance Examination 
of the University of New Zealand, or the Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 


Girls may take a commercial course and needlework and cookery 
are included in the curriculum. No provision is made for technical 
education. 


Children living in isolated places may enrol in the correspondence 
classes conducted by Government. 


Part of the cost of education in the Government schools at Suva 
and Levuka is recovered from rates. The children of ratepayers 
are exempt from fees in the primary department and pay a fee of £2 
per term in the secondary department. The fees for children of 
non-ratepayers are 14s. per term in the primary and £2 10s. Od. 
per term in the secondary department with a reduction of 334 pet 
cent. when two or more of the same family attend. 
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Government maintains hostels in connexion with the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Grammar Schools, Suva, and Levuka Public School. The 
fees are £50 per annum in Suva and £30 in Levuka with reductions 
for two or more of a family. 


The fees in non-Government schools range from 1s. a week to £2 
per term. 


Six Government schools, 48 assisted and 18 non-assisted schools 
enrol Indian pupils. During the year two new Indian schools were 
built by Government, only one of which was opened. The floods 
and hurricanes of February damaged or destroyed nearly one-fifth 
of the non-Government Indian schools. Most of these were repaired 
or rebuilt by the Indian people. 


There is an increasing desire for the education of girls. Progress 
in this direction is retarded by the difficulty in obtaining the services 
of qualified women teachers. 


Except in schools for all races, the medium of instruction up to 
Class 4 is Hindustani, although in most schools English is taught 
as a subject. After Class 4 English tends to become the medium 
of instruction although the vernacular is not neglected. 


Indian boys may proceed to the Government secondary depart- 
ment at Natabua where they may prepare for the Entrance Hx- 
amination of the University of New. Zealand. Provision is made 
for boarders in the hostel, the fee being £24 per annum. The 
Marist Brothers’ School in Suva prepares a few pupils for the 
Cambridge Local Examinations. Others can enter the Teachers’ 
Training Schools by competitive examination. No provision has 
been made for technical education. Attendance is not compulsory. 
On 30th September, 3,542 Indian boys and 989 girls were 
enrolled. 


The fee in the Government primary schools is 1s. a week. Most 
of the other schools rely on voluntary subscriptions, although the 
practice of charging school fees, usually 1s. a month, is growing. 


For Fijians there are seven Government, 109 assisted and 93 
unassisted schools. There are 7,775 Fijian boys and 5,497 girls at 
school. The education in these schools is primary, and much 
attention is paid to practical agriculture. The medium of instruc- 
tion is usually Fijian up to Class 4 and English is taught as a 
subject. In the Government schools English tends to become the 
medium of instruction. These schools are residential and are partly 
self-supporting. All pupils engage in the activities connected with 
the school farm. Agriculture and wood-work are taught. 


At Queen Victoria School, pupils pay a fee of £6 per annum. 
Half the cost of the other Government schools is recovered from 
provincial contributions. 
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As a rule no school fees are charged in non-Government schools. 
Apart from grants, teachers receive most of their remuneration in 
kind. 


Fijian pupils may qualify by competitive examination for en- 
trance to the Central Medical School, or the Teachers’ Training 
Schools. 


The Methodist Mission has made provision for technical instruc- 
tion in the constructive trades at Davuilevu and in agriculture at 
Navuso. The latter is subsidized by Government. 


There is no provision for the training of European teachers. 
There are four institutions for the training of non-European 
teachers, Government maintains one and the other three are con- 
trolled by the Methodist Mission, the Roman Catholic Mission, 
and the Seventh Day Adventist Mission respectively. The latter, 
which has restricted its activities to training teachers in the ver- 
nacular, does not receive Government assistance. No fees are 
charged in these institutions and in the first two, approved students 
receive an allowance of £6 a year from Government funds as well as 
free board. 


The Boy Scouts’ movement is still popular, particularly among 
the Fijians and Indians. There are 47 groups with 131 scouters and 
957 scouts and cubs. 


The Girl Guides Association completed its first year of activity 
and is supported by all races. There are 20 guiders, 213 guides, and 
50 brownies. Government supported the movement by contributing 
£15 to the Boy Scouts’ Association and £25 to the Girl Guides’ 
Association. It also provided for transport on several occasions of 
scouts and guides in Government vessels. 


CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


The two inter-island subsidized services were maintained through- 
out the year. 


The s.s. Makatea (814 tons) was replaced by the s.s. Malake 
(736 tons) on the service to Levuka and Taveuni, with calls at 
Savusavu and certain islands in the Lau Group on one journey 
each month, and Rabi and Rotuma on the other. In addition to 
the itineraries provided under contract, the s.s. Malake made one 
journey monthly to Lautoka. 


By a re-arrangement of the time-table the M.S. Sir John Forrest 
(160 tons) now makes three journeys from Suva monthly instead of 
two. Imtermediate ports between Nabouwalu and Labasa on the 





at 
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Vanualevu Coast are served on the outward or inward journey alter- 
natively, and the saving of time provides a more frequent service 
to the important centre of Labasa. 


Vessels of the Fiji Shipping Company and various launches 
served the coastal ports of Vitilevu, and a subsidized launch service 
was in operation daily throughout the year, except on Sundays, on 
the Rewa River between Nausori and Vunidawa. 


Nansori was served by motor car under contract from Suva daily 
and Korovou, Tailevu, weekly. 


The principal means of external communication was provided 
by the R.M.S. Aorangi (17,491 tons) and Niagara (18,415 tons) 
of the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail Line, which called at 
Suva once in every four weeks in either direction on their voyages 
between Sydney, Auckland, Suva, Honolulu, and Vancouver. A 
subsidy at the rate of £5,000 per annum is paid to this Company. 


Vessels of the Matson Navigation Company called at Suva once 
in each direction every three weeks on their voyages between 
Sydney, Suva, Honolulu, and San Francisco. 


Hight steamers arrived at Suva from London via Panama during 
the year, at approximately six-weekly intervals and the s.s. Ganges 
arrived direct from Calcutta on the 4th September. 


A four-weekly cargo service was maintained between Sydney, 
Lautoka, Suva and Levuka by the s.s. Karetu, and a four-weekly 
passenger and cargo service between Auckland, Suva, Tonga, and 
Samoa by the s.s. Tofua. 


Wireless stations were maintained at Suva, Labasa, Taveuni, 
and Savusavu by the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Limited. 


In consequence of the destruction of portion of the overland 
line on Vitilevu by hurricane and flood in February, a temporary 
station was established at Lautoka during March. 


Telegraphic and telephonic communication is provided between 
Suva, Nausori, and Vunidawa between Nausori, Korovou, Lodoni, 
and Levuka, and between Suva and Navua, and also between 
Nanukuloa, Ellington, Vaileka, Tavua, Ba, and Lautoka. 


Telephone exchanges are situated at Suva, Levuka, Nausori, 
Davuilevu, and Navua, and there are telephone lines at Savusavu 
and Taveuni extending along the coast for 62 miles and 40 miles 
respectively. 


External telegraphic communication is provided by the Imperial 
and International Communications, Limited, Cable Company and 
by the station of the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) , Limited, 
at Suva. 
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The following return shows the i i 
: . passenger carrying-capacity of 
the various charabancs in the Colony of Fiji for the year 1931:— 
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lorries. 
Roads. 


The total length of the roads of the Colony is 
follows :— 


Metalled 
Gravelled 
Motorable 
Earth 

Bridle tracks ... 


Total 


At the present time some 90 
jn the Tailevu Province and Ellington in the Ra Pr 
betwen Yako and Cuvu in the Nadroga Province, 
verted into motorable gravelled roads. 

The roads already in existence are being improved 


to year, particularly those in the island of Vitilevu, 


41 lorries in the Colony 
Is, and 221 private 
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present time it is possible to motor from Suva to Wailotua on the 
Wainibuka River, a distance by road of some 50 miles to the north 
of Suva, and from Yako on the west coast of Vitilevu to Vitilevu 
Bay, on the north-east corner of the same island, a distance of 
150 miles. When the length of road between Wailotua and Vitilevu 
Bay is finished, together with the section from Yako southward to 
Cuvu on the south-west corner of Vitilevu, it will be possible to 
motor without a break for nearly three-quarters of the distance 
round the island of Vitilevu. All bridges are now constructed in 
reinforced concrete with steel girders and the perfected local design 
is both satisfactory and cheap. The standard loading adopted 
for bridges is a rolling load of 10 tons. 


The prime requirement in connexion with the development of 
the roads of the Colony is that of providing a type of surfacing 
whose subsequent upkeep is reasonable and in keeping with the 
capacity of the Colony to pay and the traffic it has to carry. 
Various experiments have been tried to obtain the best surface 
suitable to local conditions and from present indications the type 
of surfacing which is giving the best results is the mulch gravelled 
type, which provides a good running surface which can be main- 
tained at a much lower cost than either water-bound macadam or 
the different kinds of bitumen or tar surfacing. This class of road 
is being extended wherever possible. 


The only statistics available on the traffic using the roads are 
incorporated in the attached census return for the Suva district. 


Tramways. 


The only railways or tramways in existence in Fiji are of the 
narrow 2 foot gauge laid down by the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company on the Rewa River, along the sea coast from Sigatoka 
(south-west Vitilevu) to Tavua (north of Vitilevu), in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penang on the north-east corner of Vitilevu, and at 
Labasa on the island of Vanualevu. These railways are primarily 
for the transport of cane to the various sugar mills under the 
control of the Company, but the length from Sigatoka to Tavua 
provides a free passenger service operating to a schedule approved 
by the Government. 


The total mileage of permanent line laid down by the Com- 
pany is 880 miles. 


About 220 miles of this total length consists of the main line 
from Sigatoka to Tavua with the necessary branch lines. 


A total of 45 locomotives are used in connexion with the trans- 
port work of this Company. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Two private banks are operating in the Colony—the Bank of 
New South Wales, with three establishments, and the Bank of 
New Zealand, with two. The paid-up capital of the former is 
£8,780,000, while that of the latter is £6,858,113. The amount 
of deposits held by the Bank of New South Wales is £1,093,315, - 
and by the Bank of New Zealand £465,172. 

In addition there is a Government Savings Bank, in which 
during the year under review, the number of accounts increased 
from 9,977 to 10,858 while the amount of deposits made during 
the year decreased from £152,386 to £142,077. The total amount 
of deposits at the end of the year was £3,536 more than the amount 
on deposit at 31st December, 1930. 


The amount at credit of depositors on 31st December, 1931, 
was £173,708 as against which were held :— 








£ £& 
Securities (market price on 31st 
December, 1931) ... Me ... 164,016 
Cash in hand med her fe 2,915 
166,931 
6,777 


Decrease - 





The transactions of the Savings Bank for the year 1931 were as 
follows :— 








£ £ 
Income from Investments ... a 8,402 
Interest credited to depositors... 5,422 
Salaries Pe wa Ses A 1,528 
Expenses Bb ea 246 7,196 
Surplus ... 1,206 





The rate of interest paid to depositors is 34 per cent. up to 
£500, and 24 per cent. on deposits exceeding £500 up to a maximum 
of £1,000. 

There are no agricultural or co-operative banks in the Colony. 





The currency in circulation consists of Government notes and 
British sterling coins which are the legal tender of the Colony. 
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The position of the Currency Notes Guarantee Fund is satis- 
factory, as will be seen from the following :— 


£ 
Liabilities :— , 
Notes in circulation ... ve ne «-» 405,384 
Assets :— 
Gold reserve (sovereigns) ... eek .. 88,881 
Securities (market price at 31st December, 
1931) ... a or te ae --» 859,806 
Depreciation Fund investments... - 89,740 
£483 ,427 
Surplus on values at 31st December, 1931 ... £78,043 


The transactions of the Currency Commissioners for 1931 pro- 
duced a net surplus of £20,606 as follows :— 


£ £ 





Interest on Securities eta ae rat 20,626 
Expenses ae us ee ae v.20 20 
Surplus... ee a aes ae £20,606 





The natives refuse to recognize copper coins, and in country 
stores threepence is usually the lowest charge. The number of 
pennies in circulation is consequently small. 


British weights and measures are standard in the Colony. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The expenditure from public funds on the various works carried 
out by the Public Works Department amounted in all to £166,690, 
and was incurred under the following headings :— 


: £ Bid: 
Personal emoluments and other charges ... 22,442 19 5 
Works recurrent as ta fe .. 60,641 12 6 
Works extraordinary ea ia -. 18,149 8 3 
Loan works ... fee aa e .. 52,887 19 1 
Miscellaneous ... ia 12,568 14 9 


The corresponding figures for the last five years are given here- 
under for comparison :— 


; £ 
1927... ext ae te He “ae .-» 191,825 
1928... wae $25, 58 ee a ... 205 ,234 
1929... mc es Les so oe .-. 242,077 
1930... a oe eee eis Bee ... 212,792 
1931... ae e sas ae er ... 166,690 


pe 


ried ' 


390, 


are- 
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The administration of public works is under the control of the 
Commissioner of Works, with headquarters at Suva. For general 
executive purposes the Colony is divided into three districts with 
headquarters at Suva, Lautoka, and Levuka. Hach of these 
districts is in charge of a District Engineer. 

The Suva district is the most important and is based on Walu 
Bay. near Suva where are situated the Government Stores, the 
machine shops, the repair shops, the Government slipways, the 
garages of the Department, and the offices of the District and 
Mechanical Engineers. The motor transport system, consisting of 
motor vehicles, inspection and towing launches, etc., also operates 
from Walu Bay. The large slipway was out of commission for 
about six months during the year, due to the carrying out of 
extensive repairs, but the small slip was fully employed, and the 
tonnages handled by the large and the small slips were respectively 
4,769 and 1,662 tons. 

Owing to the curtailment of the programme of public works more 
than sufficient labour was available to carry out the various works. 
The ‘average number of workmen employed in the Suva district 
was—skilled 144; unskilled 353. The expenditure by the 
District and Mechanical Engineers was £53,334 3s. 2d. and 
£31,858 1s. 1d. respectively, giving a total expenditure for the Suva 
district of £85,192 48. 3d. 

Work on the trans-insular road was continued during the year, 
but little progress was made in the earlier months owing to shortage 
of the necessary constructional plant. This plant came to hand 
about the middle of the year and the work was then pushed forward 
vigorously with the result that there were about eight miles at the 
Tailevu or southern end and six miles at the Ellington or northern 
end almost completed by the end of the year. 

The Cuvu-Yako road which will connect up Lautoka. with the 
Sigatoka district was started about the middle of the year and good 
Progress was made there, about eight miles out of the twenty-nine 
miles of the total length of road to be constructed being motorable 
by the end of the year. 

During the year under review the roads on the western side of 
the island of Vitilevu, with the exception of Ra, were placed 
under the West Coast Road Board, and the Road Boards formerly 
functioning as separate units, viz., Nadi, Lautoka, Ba, and Colo 
North, were abolished. The executive functions of the Board are 
vested in the District Engineer, Lautoka, who is responsible for all 
the work undertaken and the expenditure involved. 

The new system came into operation in June, 1931, and the 
benefits of unified control were very soon apparent, considerable 
economies were effected and the roads in this area by the end of 
the year were in a very satisfactory state notwithstanding that they 
had been severély damaged by the floods which accornpanied the 
hurricane in the early part of the year. 
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The roads in the other parts of the group were well maintained, 
but, due to hurricane and flood damage, the following extra expendi- 
ture was incurred in the districts named :— 


& 
Rewa ... Ba Piss Set aa --» 1,200 
Tailevu Road . ue ce oy oat ah 800 
Lautoka os ase Lo Se ee i 259 
Nadarivatu ... ong bea om we ito 549 
Nadi... ee si ee 300 


These extra expenditures were offset oy savings made in other 
districts. 
The following bridges were completed during the year :— 


Location. Length. Cost. 

Feet. £ os. d. 

Waidalici ... Are i as 2822 5,244 10 5 
Wainivesi ... he as .. 90 733 12 3 
Waivou so a 2. .. 90 853 17 6 
Wainivou ... my ae TaN 284 12 7 
Waimaro No.1... oe .. 60 697 12 9 
Waimaro No. 2... ae nce “60 75416 8 
Waidina ... ee 180) 380 2 4 
Wailotua (not quite finished) .. 140 1,494 8 0 
Lawai as .. 80 354 16 11 
Voua sth a a me OO. 596 4 0 
Nalova as af oe .. 80 337 5 9 
£11,731 19 2 


The above-named bridges are constructed with reinforced abut- 
ments and piers, with steel girders and with either reinforced 
concrete or timber decking. The Waidalici bridge is the largest of 
this type which has been constructed by the Department ; it consists 
of four spans, one 30 feet and three 64 feet, giving a total length of 
229 feet. The width between curbs is 16 feet. The piers are each 
founded on a nest of 10 reinforced concrete piles 14 inches by 
14 inches in section, 45 feet long, driven into the river bed. The 
concrete piers are built on these nests, giving a suitable support for 
the broad flanged I girders of 40 inches by 12 inches section, three 
to a span, which carry the reinforced concrete deck; the bridge is 
designed to take a point load of 10 tons at the centre of the span and 
a uniformed load of 112 pounds to the square foot of deck area 
together with the weight of the structure itself. The cost of this 
bridge per foot run was £23 12s. 5d., a very satisfactory figure con- 
sidering the conditions obtaining on site and the distance of the 
bridge from Suva. 

The Lighthouse, which was under construction on the Emlynian 
shoal at the beginning of the year, was demolished by the hurricane 
in February, and in view of the difficulty of erecting a suitable 
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structure on this submarine danger, it bas been decided for the 
present not to proceed with this work. 

During the year native water-supplies were installed in the 
following villages :— 


£ os. d. 

Namomo, Rewa Oe tie aoe . 11°6 8 
Biaugunu, Colo East ... Bh re . 481011 
Na Korovatu, Colo East Ges ase ae 6 19 11 
Dravuni, Kadavu ba Me ots .. 25015 6 
Galoa s aS iis ee .. 146 4 8 
Korolevu, Colo West... ds ae Be “BL 3.0 
Serua, Navua ee ca soa a . 87 1 8 
Cautata ... er oo ae on pee LOB 38) oD 
£754 3 8 


The provision of water-supplies to the native villages throughout 
the Colony is proceeding steadily from year to year with advantage 
to the health of the communities so provided. 

The maintenance of recurrent works was carried out during the 
year and the roads and bridges, buildings, water-supplies, etc., were 
satisfactorily maintained well within the allotted funds. 

The roads of the Colony comprise a total length of 2,0743 miles 
made up, 362 miles metalled, 146% miles unmetalled, and 1,5653 
miles of bridle tracks. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


The administration of justice throughout the Colony is provided 
for by the constitution of the Supreme Court and various District 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction—Ordinance No. 4 of 1&75 declares 
the Supreme Court to be a Court of Record and Supreme Court of 
Judicature in the Colony. 

It consists of a Judge, called the Chief Justice, appointed from 
time to time by Letters Patent and holding office during His 
Majesty’s pleasure. There is a Registrar and a staff of assistants. 

Under Ordinance No. 4 of 1875, provision is also made for the 
appointment of a Sheriff whose duty it is to execute all process of 
the Supreme Court and to act as Marshal of the Supreme Court. in 
its Admiralty jurisdiction. The Sheriff is assisted in his work by 
Deputy Sheriffs in the country districts, the duty being performed 
by the various District Commissioners. 

The same Ordinance contains powers for the admission by the 


Chief Justice of barristers and solicitors to practise in the Colony. 


The terms of these admissions are further regulated by Rules of the 
Supreme Court, dated 14th May, 1883. Persons so admitted are 
deemed to be officers of the Supreme Court. 
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urisdiction of the Supreme Court is defined by Sections 28, 
30 of the Ordinance. By these Sections it is enacted that 
reme Court shall within the Colony have the same jurisdic. 
that which His Majesty’s High Court of Justice has in 
1, and it is thereunder constituted a Court of Oyer and Ter- 
nd Gaol Delivery Assize and Nisi Prius, with like powers 
sdiction as such Court has in England. 
a Court of Equity and has within the Colony the same 
ion as the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, 
Chief Justice is vested with the same powers and autho- 
the Lord Chancellor of England. It is further a Court of 
and a Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, and under 
- in Council, dated 10th March, 1894, an Admiralty juris- 
f the Court was also established. 
ition to the local Ordinances, the Common Law, the Rules 
y, and the Statutes of general application which were in 
England on 2nd January, 1875, are in force in the 
put only so far as the circumstances of the Colony and its 
168 permit. 
; the year there are four Criminal sessions of the Court 
; the Central Criminal Court. These sessions are held at 
ry third month. The Court also goes on Circuit at regular 
each year to obviate the expense and inconvenience of 
into Suva cases from some of the outlying districts. 
riminal Procedure of the Supreme Court is laid down by 
e No. 6 of 1875, by which it is directed that trials shall be 
a jury of seven or by the Chief Justice sitting with asses- 
hen the accused or the person against whom the crime has 
mitted is a native of the Colony, or a Polynesian, or native 
or China, or any Pacific Island, the trial takes place before 
‘ Justice with the aid of assessors in lieu of a jury, unless 
' Justice shall for special reasons think fit to order a jury. 
‘ided that the opinion of each assessor shall be given orally 
ded in writing, but the decision shall be vested exclusively 
dge. In jury cases, the members of the jury are required 
st instance to give a unanimous verdict, but if after a de- 
_ of at least four hours they are unable to agree, the Court 
+ a majority verdict of not less than 5 to 2. 
inary cases two assessors sit with the Chief Justice; in 
.ses there must not be less than four assessors, Male resi- 
an age between 21 and 60, with a competent knowledge 
h and a gross income of £50 a year, are liable to be called 
on, with the exception of members of the Executive and 
7e Councils, Government officers, persons employed by the 
and International Communications, Limited, practising 
3, surgeons, and apothecaries, barristers and solicitors in 
wctice and their clerks, clergymen and ministers, naval and, 
officers on full pay, masters of vessels and licensed pilots, 
fficials of the Municipal Council, and persons disabled by; 
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mental and bodily infirmity. Persons are called to serve as 
assessors from lists compiled by the Colonial Secretary, or such 
other officer as the Governor may designate, consisting of such male 
persons as are considered qualified from their education and 
character to serve in such a capacity. Exemptions from serving 
as assessors are similar to those in the case of jurymen. In capital 
cases sentence of death is pronounced by the Chief Justice. It is 
laid down in Section 36 of Ordinance 6 of 1875 that the Chief 
Justice shall forward to the Governor a copy of his notes of evidence 
taken at the trial with a report containing any recommendations 
or observations he may think fit to make. The Governor after con- 
sidering the report in Executive Council communicates the terms 
of his decision to the Ohief Justice, who causes the tenor and sub- 
stance to be entered in the Court records. The Governor in these 
cases issues either a death warrant, an order for sentence of death 
to be commuted, or a pardon. 

On the civil side, the Supreme Court has unlimited jurisdiction 
within the Colony and is governed in its practice by the Civil Pro- 
cedure Rules, dated 11th March, 1876, as amended by subse- 
quent rules. These Rules are in substance the same as the rules 
contained in the first schedule to ‘‘ The Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture Act, 1875,’’ forming the practice of the High Court of Justice 
in England, and where no other provision is made by ‘‘ The Civil 
Procedure Rules (1875) ’’ or by any other rules of the Supreme 
Court the procedure and practice for the time being of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in England is in force.* 

The Civil Procedure Rules have been supplemented in special 
matters by other Rules, the chief of which are :— 

The Bankruptcy Rules, 1890, 

Rules of the Supreme Court (Probate), 1905, 

Rules of 1906 dealing with Originating Summonses and 
Motions. 

Provision is made for obtaining evidence for foreign Courts and 
Tribunals under Rules made in 1908, and service out of the juris- 
diction and of foreign process within the jurisdiction are covered 
by Rules made in 1912. 

The ordinary sittings of the Supreme Court are held in Suva 
and are three in number, Michaelmas Sittings beginning on the 
lst November, Easter Sittings on the 1st March, and Trinity 
Sittings on the 1st August. + 

The only appeal from the Supreme Court is to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. 

The Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, both Criminal and Civil, 
are, in the country districts, presided over by the District Com- 
missioners to whom the various districts are assigned, and in Suva, 
by the Chief Police Magistrate. Broadly speaking, the powers of 


* Of. Rules of Supreme Court, 1894, p. 394, Royal Gazette, 1893. 
t Rules, 1906, 





ice basi 
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these officers are confined to dealing with minor offences on the 
criminal side with power to inflict a maximum penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment, while on the civil side the Summary Pro- 
cedure Rules of 1916 limit their jurisdiction as Commissioners of 
the Supreme Court to claims not exceding the amount of £50. 


District Commissioners have Criminal jurisdiction throughout the 
Colony, but their Civil jurisdiction as Commissioners does not extend 
beyond the limits of the Magisterial districts to which they are 
appointed. District Commissioners also conduct the preliminary 
investigations in all indictable cases, the procedure being laid down 
in Ordinance No. 3 of 1876. Appeal from decisions of these inferior 
Courts to the Supreme Court is provided* in criminal matters when 
(a) the amount adjudged to be paid exceeds £3, or (b) a person has 
been adjudged to be imprisoned without the option of a fine, or 
(c) a charge has been dismissed, or (d) in any other case with leave 
of the Court where the question involved is one which, in the 
opinion of the Court, is of sufficient importance to justify an appeal, 
provided that the party did not plead guilty, and also that an 
appeal from a decision dismissing a charge shall in every case be 
by way of a stated case on a point of law. Appeals to the Supreme 
Court from decisions of Commissioners in civil matters are pro- 
vided for under the Summary Procedure Rules, 1916, in all cases 
in which any judgment or order is pronounced for or in respect 
of any sum or matter at issue above the amount or value of £10. 


Administration in the districts is supplemented by Native Regu- 
lations which provide for the establishment of Courts having juris- 
diction over natives of the Colony only. A new edition of these 
Regulations was brought into force by Proclamation in September, 
1928. The Courts constituted under the Native Affairs Ordinance, 
1876, and these Regulations, are of two kinds. Firstly, there are 
the Provincial Courts composed of the European Magistrate 
(District Commissioner) sitting with the Native Stipendiary 
Magistrate and dealing with matters under the Native Courts Code, 
1927, and the other Regulations passed by the Native Regulation 
Board to govern the life of the natives in accordance with their 
customs, and their communal social system and their system of 
land-tenure. These Courts are given minor criminal and civil 
powers over natives and can hear petitions for divorce from natives 
but cannot pronounce decrees, the documents in each case being 
forwarded to the Chief Justice for actual decision. Secondly, there 
is the District Court, presided over by the Native Stipendiary 
Magistrate sitting alone, whose jurisdiction is limited to petty 
offences amongst natives involving a maximum penalty of 40s. 
or imprisonment for two months, and in civil matters having juris- 
diction where the sum of money or the value of the property claimed 
does not exceed 80s. 





* Ordinance 2 of 1903. 
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Colony, the Chief Justice, 17 Magis- 


There is one Judge in the 
), 63 Justices of the Peace, and 28 


trates (District Commissioners 
Native Stipendiary Magistrates. 
ls from the District Court to the 


Provision is made for appea 
Provincial Court and from the Provincial Court to the Supreme 


Court. 
There were 35 criminal cases heard at the sessions during 1931 
as against 48 for 1930; of these 3 were murder charges involving | 


7 accused. 

Eighty-four civil cases were instituted in the Civil division and 
were composed as follows :—actions for recovery of debt, etc., 50; 
actions brought under mortgages and agreements, 10; recovery of 
rent, rates, etc., 5; originating summonses, 8; specific performance, 
2; actions for damages, 3, and miscellaneous 11. 

‘No civil appeals were lodged in 1931, but there were 5 criminal 
appeals. 

In the Divorce Court 12 petitions were filed, of which 5 were 
European and half-caste petitioners, and 7 Indian petitioners. 
There were 89 petitions for divorce by native Fijians. 

Sixty-six grants were made in the Probate J urisdiction ; of these 
37 were grants of probate, 15 Letters of Administration, and 14 
re-seals of Colonial and other grants. 

Two petitions were filed in the Bankruptcy Court, both debtors 
being Indians. 

There were no applic 
solicitors during the year. 
practitioners in the Colony. 

A comparative table of cases heard in the various divisions of the 
Supreme Court from 1926 to 1931 is given below. 

Bank- Civil Criminal Granis of. 


ations for admission as barristers and 
There are 18 European and 3 Indian 


Native Crim- 

Year. Civil. Divorce. Divorce. inal. ruptcy. appeal. appeal. probate, etc 
1926 68 4 74 38 3 4 6 62 
1927 73 6 72 27 1 _ 75 
1928 75 5 240 49 2 3 5 69 
1929 77 10 175 55 4 1 7 74 
1930 115 13 73 48 3 6 3 96 
1931 84 12 89 35 2 _ 5 66 

Police. 


(a) Strength.—On 81st December, 1931, the authorized strength 
of the Constabulary was :— 


Europeans :— 
Inspector-General ike 
Deputy Inspector-General 
District Inspectors ... an 
Sub-Inspectors, Ist grade ... 
Sub-Inspectors, Qnd grade 


ORoOH 
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Fijians :— 
N.C.0.’8 ee a fr 2h a «9 
Constables... us vee fon we .. 89 
Indians :— 
N.C.0.’8_— bes be ra oh . = =18 
Constables... ie 15 


The headquarters of the Force are af Sack with a eaiiteal station 
at Totogo, and a depot at Nasova. 

The Force is armed with Lee Enfield (short) rifles. Being quasi- 
military in organization the Constabulary is required to repress in- 
ternal disturbances and defend the Colony against external aggres- 
sion. 

Special Constables under the command of the Inspector-General 
may be called upon when necessary in cases of tumult or riot. 

There are nineteen detachments distributed throughout the 
Colony. In those districts where there are no officers the detach- 
ments come under the supervision of District Commissioners. 

(b) Expenditure.—The total cost of the Force for all services 
was £24,838 9s. 10d., and the cost per caput of population was 
Qs. 9d. 

(c) Crime.—The number of persons prosecuted for offences of all 
kinds was 2,258, classified as follows :— 


Offences against the person Mas Mas at 172 
Offences against Breperty na oe (a2 aot 382 
Other offences ois : oe ae 1,699 


(d) Traffic.—Motor traffic is  ider ‘he control of the Con- 
stabulary. Registries exist in those districts where officers are 
stationed. 

The number of motor vehicles registered in the Colony is 1,386, 
being as follows :— 


Motor cars for private use... ae ots ie 539 
Public motor cars we Bee vhs ah sah 276 
Lorries ... a ie as Ss te ea 397 
Motor cycles ... Ae ae Mee , aS: 174 


Two hundred and ninety-nine persons were genital of offences 
against the Traffic Ordinance and Regulations. 

Heavy motor vehicles exceeding 2} tons gross weight unladen, 
and the use of motor vehicles having a loaded weight of more than 
six tons are prohibited. 

The existing roads, many of which have no proper stone founda- 
tions, are lightly constructed ; and road bridges are mostly designed 
for a rolling load of 10 tons. 

There are 151 light passenger buses or charabancs, registered, and 
of this number 108 ply for hire between Suva and Rewa. The 
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number of passengers carried by these vehicles is determined as 
follows :— 


3-ton vehicle, 8 passengers, 
1-ton vehicle, 10 passengers, 
14-ton vehicle, 14-18 passengers. 


(e) Training.—Regular parades are held throughout the year and 
the men are put through an annual course of musketry. The 
Constabulary parade for annual inspection by the Governor, and 
also with the Defence Force on ceremonial occasions. Such in- 
struction as is possible is given but in the absence of a reserve it is 
difficult to arrange for a complete course of training for recruits. 


(f) Health.—The health of the Force was good throughout the 
Colony. The Headquarters’ strength is subjected to daily medical 
inspection by either a Fijian or an Indian medical practitioner. 


(g) Transport.—Officers are required to find their own means of 
transport (car, motor cycle, or horse) , for which they receive allow- 
ances, but the rank and file discharge their police duties on foot. 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS FOR 
VARIOUS CRIMES AND OFFENCES FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS 
1928. 1929. 1980. 1981. 
The number of summary convictions: — 
1. Offences against the person see 86 { 188 417 297 
2. Praedial larceny 78 57 78 
Malicious injuries to property . 8) 
Offences against property (other 
a. than praedial larceny and Kat B12 ae: eae 
malicious injuries to property) J 
4. Other crimes :— 
Offences against the Masters and ) 
Servants Ordinance, including 
Ordinances relative to Inden- 
tured Coolies. 
Offences against Revenue Laws, 4,373 4,639 4,227 4,116 
Municipal, Road and other 
Laws relating to the social 
economy of the Colony. 
Miscellaneous minor offences ... J 
The number of convictions in the 
Superior Courts :— 
Murder of wife or concubine ... = 
Murder of child . + 
1. + Murder other than wife, concu- 
bine, or child. 
Manslaughter... oes eee 20 13 30 13 
Attempted murder rs ie 
2 Rape aie aia 306; 
* ) Unnatural crime.. ie 
Other offences against the person 
3. Praedial larceny ... = = 
Offences against property with 
17 32 24 15 





4, violence to the person. 
Other offences against property’. 
5. Other crimes a ee 20 = 5 
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Prisons. 


The control of the prisons of the Colony is vested in the Superin- 
tendent of Prisons. The main prison is situated at Suva, the capital 
of the Colony, where the Superintendent of Prisons resides. There 
are in addition 17 provincial gaols where short-term prisoners are 
confined. District Commissioners and in some cases Constabulary 
officers are ex officio Superintendents of these provincial or local 
gaols. Prisoners at these gaols serve a useful purpose in main- 
taining and keeping the Government stations clean and tidy. Each 
gaol is visited weekly by a District Commissioner who hears any 
complaints made by prisoners and sees that the regulations are 
complied with. The Superintendent of Prisons makes periodical 
visits to out-stations and inspects all gaols throughout the Colony. 

The Suva gaol is an up-to-date establishment. The buildings 
are of modern construction and are built of brick and concrete, thus 
reducing the danger of fire toa minimum. The gaol is connected 
with the main electrical supply of Suva. ach prisoner is pro- 
vided with a separate cell, well lighted and ventilated. Although 
the system is penal every effort is made with available staff to 
instruct prisoners morally, physically, and industrially. There are 
actually established under competent European overseers a tin- 
smithy, a bakery, a sailmaking shop, a tailoring shop, a carpenter’s 
shop, a blacksmithy, and a mat-making factory. The gaol 
bakery supplies all the bread required by Government institutions 
situated at Suva. The output for 1981 was 283,634 Ib. of bread. 
In addition, there is a modern electrical wood-sawing plant in- 
stalled at the gaol, and all schools, hospitals, and other Govern- 
ment institutions situated at Suva are supplied with firewood cut 
by prison gangs and sawn at the gaol. 


Medical care of prisoners.—There is a modern fully equipped 
infirmary adjacent to the gaol but outside the four walls, situated 
in ideal surroundings complete with lawns and flower gardens and 
not enclosed by dismal walls. A qualified Indian Medical Practi- 
tioner is in residence, and the work is under the direct super- 
vision of a qualified European Medical Officer who visits thrice 
weekly and more often when required. During the year there 
were 133 cases treated. There was one death. The main ailments 
and diseases treated were influenza, ankylostomiasis, dysentery 
and dyspepsia. 

Marks system.—The marks system is in vogue whereby male 
prisoners can reduce their sentences by one-fourth by good conduct 
and industry, and females by one-third. 

Library.—There is a library, and prisoners are provided with 
religious, educational, and other suitable literature. 

Staff.—The gaoler and overseers are European. The subordinate 
staff are native Fijians and Sikhs from India. 


al 
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Juveniles.—The question of dealing more effectively with juvenile 
delinquents is still under consideration by the Government. Various 
alternative schemes are being investigated, including proposals for 
the appointment of probation officers. 

Classification.—Prisoners are classed as follows :— 

First Class :—Debtors, persons confined for contempt, per- 
sons committed under civil process, or for failure to find 
sureties to keep the peace. 

Second Class :—Persons awaiting trial or under remand. 

Third Class :—Persons under sentence of imprisonment only. 

Fourth Class :—Prisoners sentenced to penal servitude or 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

Discipline :—Discipline is well maintained by an experienced 
European staff. All work is directly supervised by competent 
European overseers under the instruction of the gaoler. 

Religious teachings :—All classes of prisoners are visited by 
their religious teachers and ministers. 

Ministers or Priests of the following denomimations visit 
regularly :—Anglican, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Sanathan 
Dharm, Mohammedan, and Sikh. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
NATIVE AFFAIRS. 

No change has been made during the year in the system of native 
administration, which is mainly conducted under the Native Regu- 
lations of 1927. These Regulations provide for the carrying out of 
all communal duties such as housebuilding, village sanitation, cul- 
tivation of food crops and maintenance of communal property, 
care of the sick and control of infectious diseases. They also pro- 
vide for the levying of rates to defray the expenses of provincial 
administration, the establishment of native courts for dealing with 
infringements of the Regulations and offences against the native 
penal code, and for the constitution of Native District and Pro- 
vincial Councils and the Great Council of Chiefs. The District 
Councils are composed of tribal chiefs and village headmen and 
are presided over by the Buli of the district. These Councils have 

power to make regulations, subject to the approval of the 

Governor, concerning the good government and welfare of their 

respective districts and to elect representatives to the Provincial 

Councils. The Provincial Councils are composed of native officials 

and representatives elected by the District Councils and are presided 

over by the Secretary for Native Affairs or such officer as may be 
appointed by the Governor. These Councils have power with regard 
to their respective provinces similar to those enjoyed by District 

Councils and also elect representatives to the Great Council of 

Chiefs. This Council is composed of native officials, Chiefs nomi- 

nated by the Governor or the Secretary for Native Affairs, and 

Tepresentatives elected by the Provincial Councils. Thé Council 
meets every two years and advises the Governor on all matters 
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pertaining to the welfare and progress of the Fijian race and 
nominates Chiefs from whom the Governor selects the Fijian repre- 
sentatives in the Legislative Council. This system of Native 
Councils and Native Courts provides the Fijians with a very 
fair measure of self-government and ensures an adequate repre- 
sentation of the wishes and aspirations of the natives. 

The general health of the natives is under the care of the 
medical service, the staff of which includes 18 European medical 
officers and 50 native medical practitioners. In addition there is 
a large staff of trained European nurses in the general hospitals 
and 50 native obstetric nurses distributed throughout the country 
districts. During the year fotr general and 15 provincial hospitals 
were in operation. Native obstetric nurses are trained at the Suva 
and Lautoka Hospitals and native medical practitioners at the Cen- 
tral Medical School attached to the War Memorial Hospital, Suva. 
The total sum provided for medical services during the year was 
£76,908, to which the natives through the provincial funds con- 
tribute £4,700. In addition the natives assist materially in the 
building and upkeep of medical stations and dispensaries and in the 
transport of native medical practitioners and native nurses. In 
return they receive free medical and surgical treatment at all 
hospitals and at the hands of all European medical officers, 
native medical practitioners, and native obstetric nurses. The 
majority of the native medical practitioners and native obstetric 
nurses are not attached to hospital but travel throughout the native 
villages and attend to the natives in their own homes. Apart from 
the general medical service the campaign for the treatment of 
ankylostomiasis and yaws conducted under the direction of Dr. 
Lambert of the Rockefeller Foundation was continued during the 
year with marked success. A great deal of work was also done 
under the same direction in improving the sanitary condition of 
native villages and Indian settlements by the provision of bore- 
hole latrines. 

Throughout the year the general health condition of the natives 
was good and no serious epidemic occurred. The native birth-rate 
was 35.33 per thousand, and the death-rate 22.22 per thousand as 
against 81.24 in 1930. The total increase in the population was 
1,225 as against 478 in 1930. There were 1,085 marriages amongst 
the natives as compared with 744 during the previous year. The 
total native population at the end of 1931 was estimated at 93,414, 
which gives an increase of 9,056 since the last census of 1921. 

Child welfare work, which was begun in 1927 has been con- 
tinued and enlarged. At the close of the year this work was in 
operation under the direction of qualified European nurses in eight 
provinces and under the voluntary control of Dr. Roberts, the wife 
of the American Consul, in the native towns around Suva and 
Nausori. In the other provinces considerable advances have been 
made in carrying out this work by committees of native women 
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working in co-operation with native medical practitioners and 
native obstetric nurses under the general supervision of the 
Travelling Medical Officer. The work is conducted on the most 
practical lines in order to train native women in their own homes 
in the better care of their children and to provide immediate treat- 
ment for minor ailments. The effect of this work is an undoubted 
improvement in the general health of the community and in the 
conditions under which the children are reared. The work is being 
adopted with a growing enthusiasm by all sections of the native 
community and its continuance and improvement will undoubtedly 
have a very beneficial effect upon the race. 


All Fijian children are required, under the Native Regulations, 
to attend school up to the age of 14 years. No restrictions are 
placed upon the parents’ choice of a school, which is only limited 
by geographical conditions and the capacity of the schools available. 
Statistics with regard to native education, both by Government and 
by the various Mission schools are given in another section of this 
Report. There is no doubt that the Fijians are keenly interested 
in the education of their children and the rapid development of 
educational facilities is only limited by lack of funds. The Fijians, 
through their provincial funds, contribute to the maintenance of 
the Government Provincial Schools which are under the direct 
control of Kuropean Headmasters. In addition, some provinces 
support local schools under the control of Frovincial Commissioners 
or Rokos. Apart from the large Central Mission Schools, the dis- 
trict and village schools are supported partly from Government 
grants-in-aid and partly from local native contributions in money 
or kind. The policy of combining the small village schools with 
district or group schools has been continued. This policy, by 
decreasing the number of schools, makes possible the provision of 
more highly trained teachers and results in a higher standard of 
education. These schools provide an elementary education to the 
majority of Fijian boys and girls within easy access of their homes 
and without divorcing them from parental control. 


An education of a more advanced type, including practical agricul- 
tural and manual instruction is provided in the Government Pro- 
vincial Schools and the Central Mission Institutions. Selected 
pupils from these schools may continue their education at the Queen 
Victoria Memorial School, from which many pass to the Teachers’ 
Training Institution, the Central Medical School, the Agricultural 
Department Training Centre, and the Government and Provincial 
services. Although funds, either Government or native, do not 
permit of universal education of the Fijians, there is no doubt that 
the improved facilities for the training of teachers and the redistribu- 
tion of Government grants-in-aid is effecting a continuous improve- 
ment in the standard of native education throughout the group. The 
experience now being gained in the establishment and control of 
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district and group schools will enable this system to be economically 
and efficiently extended to embrace the whole population when 
the necessary funds are available. 


The vast majority of the Fijians continue to depend for their 
livelihood upon the cultivation of their tribal lands. Although 
sufficient food for their maintenance can easily be grown under their 
simple and time-honoured method of cultivation, their future 
economic development will largely depend upon their adoption 
of more scientific agricultural methods. In this connexion con- 
siderable progress has been made. The Government advance for 
the purchase of agricultural implements has been fully utilized, 
and in various parts of the Colony Fijians are being trained in the 
use of animals, agricultural implements, and scientific methods of 
cultivation by Government schoolmasters, officers of the Agricul- 
tural Department and officials of the Colonial Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. A considerable portion of the copra exported from the 
Colony is produced from native plantations. In the chief pro- 
ducing areas the natives are assisted and advised by Agricultural 
Officers in the best methods of increasing the yield and quality of 
copra, of minimizing the incidence of disease, and of planting up 
new areas. The personal supervision of these officers undoubtedly 
stimulates the production of a greater quantity and better quality 
of copra and inereasés the prosperity of the natives. The produc- 
tion of bananas for export is almost entirely in the hands of the 
natives. Under the supervision of Government Agricultural Officers 
considerable progress has been made in the use of animals, of 
implements, in the eradication of disease, and the planting up of 
new areas with healthy suckers, and in the general improvement 
of native banana plantations. The system of granting licences to 
banana buyers was continued throughout the year. Under this 
system the natives are assured of a steady market throughout the 
year for fruit of standard quality. The minimum prices to be paid 
by the buyers are fixed from time to time by a Board appointed 
by the Governor. These prices vary according to market con- 
ditions in New Zealand and ensure, so far as may be possible, a 
fair return to both producers and exporters. 


The work of the Agricultural Instructor in training adult Fijians 
in the Sigatoka Valley in modern agricultural methods has been 
placed under the Agricultural Department and is now under the 
direct control of the officer in charge of the Government cotton 
farm. Over 400 acres of land in different districts have been placed 
at the disposal of the scheme by the native owners. The Fijians 
selected to cultivate these lands have been provided with implements 
and animals and their work is supervised by one European and two 
native Instructors. The main crops now under cultivation are 
cotton and rice, and considerable progress has been made in the 
establishment of these crops on the various blocks of land handed 
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over for that purpose. The scheme provides a thorough practical 
training in modern methods of planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
and marketing profitable crops. The work is enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the natives and there is every indication that its con- 
tinuance will add materially to the prosperity of the natives in 
the districts concerned. 


Rapid progress was made during the year in the extension of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company’s efforts to establish Fijians as 
cultivators of sugar-cane. Settlements of Fijian tenant farmers 
have been established in most of the sugar growing areas. Large 
areas of good cane land have been divided into 10 acre blocks and 
on each block a Fijian family has been settled. The necessary 
implements and animals have been provided by the Company and 
all work from the ploughing of the land to the harvesting of the crop 
is carried out under the expert supervision of the Company’s officers. 
Although co-operative methods are used amongst the settlers in the 
heavy work of harvesting each individual receives the proceeds of 
the crop grown by him. This scheme provides the most finished , 
training in the scientific cultivation of sugar-cane, including the 
rotation of crops and the use of artificial and green manures. Apart 
from the profit derived by the actual settlers the scheme provides 
valuable training centres in which Fijians can learn scientific 
methods of agriculture which they can apply on their own lands. 
Outside these settlements there has been a considerable increase in 
the production of native-grown sugar-cane and there is every indi- 
cation that before long the Fijians will take a much larger share 
in the chief industry of the Colony. 


The past year has been one which has made severe calls upon 
the industry and courage of the Fijians. In addition to the 
damage inflicted by the hurricanes and floods of 1929 the 
phenomenal floods and high winds experienced in the opening 
months of the year caused widespread havoc amongst native villages 
and plantations over a very large portion of the Colony. Coinci- 
dent with the destruction of many of their villages and much of 
their food crops, the fall in the market price of natural products, 
occasioned by the world depression, very greatly reduced the value 
of such crops as remained. Despite these adverse circumstances 
the natives tackled the work of rehabilitating themselves with 
energy and cheerfulness. At the close of the year practically all 
the native villages had been rebuilt or repaired and native food 
gardens restocked. In addition, much progress had been made with 
the planting of crops for profit. The year has shown a definite desire 
on the part of a large number of Fijians to adopt more advanced 
methods of agriculture and to take full advantage of the instruc- 
tion and assistance given by the Agricultural Officers. The growth 
of this spirit amongst the Fijians holds out very definite hopes for 
their economic development. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Vital Statistics. 


According to figures given in the Registrar-General’s report the 
total Indian population of the Colony is now calculated at 76,722, 
an increase of 1,605 during the year. As remarked elsewhere in 
this Report the increase has been reduced by about 200 owing to 
departures exceeding arrivals. The birth-rate fell from 36.02 per 
1,000 to 33.44 and the death-rate from 12.30 to 10.19, the fall 
being due apparently to absence of epidemic diseases. The infant 
mortality fell from 9.05 to 7.68. 

The number of marriages registered during the year was 954. 
This shows a considerable decrease on the figures for the previous 
year, but as was explained the large increase was due to 
rush to register marriages under the new system. The marriage 
question is noted on elsewhere in this Report. 


Economic. 


It is not possible to give with any approach to accuracy, the area 
of agricultural land held by Indians, but according to returns of 
the Lands Department, some 64,000 acres are held under native 
leases and a further area of some 2,500 acres under Crown leases. 
In addition to this, an area amounting probably to 2,000 or 3,000 
acres is owned by Indians as freehold and they occupy as tenants 
of freeholders a further area which can only be estimated very 
roughly, but probably amounts to about 5,000 acres. They also 
occupy as cane growing tenants of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, an area of some 33,000 acres. The total area held is 
therefore somewhat more than 110,000 acres, the great bulk of this 
being under cultivation. 

There is little change to record in the cane growing holdings. 
During the year the Sugar Company leased out an additional 2,000 
acres to tenant farmers principally in the Ra district, where new 
areas have been brought under cane for the first time towards the 
boundary of the Colo North district. The area held by independent 
growers has remained about the same, and may be put at 32,000 
acres, giving a total of some 65,000 acres. The amount of cane 
supplied to the mills fell from 516,000 tons in 1929, and 542,882 
tons in 1930, to 470,473 tons in 1931, and the value from about 
£400,000 in 1929, and £452,000 in 1930, to £369,211 in 1931, the 
average value of cane per ton falling from 16s. 8d. to 15s. 8d. 
Reduction in tonnage and value has been due to the damage done 
by the floods and hurricanes of the early part of the year and the 
subsequent drought. Though there has been some general falling 
off, the decrease was most marked in the areas supplying cane to 
the Ba Mill. In particular the south-west part of the Tavua-area 
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suffered severely from drought and there is some depression among 
the independent growers of this area who happen to be numerous. 
On the whole, however, it may be said that the Indian cane growers 
of the Colony have not suffered so severely from the hurricanes and 
general depression as other classes of the population. 


The rice crop comes next in importance, but suffered severely 
from vicissitudes of season almost everywhere and there was but 
little surplus in the areas in which rice growing is concentrated 
for supply to the Rice Mill. Imports of rice rose to an abnormal 
figure, over 3,200 tons being imported from Rangoon and 
Australia. Fortunately, conditions towards the end of the year 
were favourable and there seems every prospect now of a good 
tice harvest in 1982. The whole matter of the future of the rice 
industry in the Colony has been recently under consideration, and, 
though it has been decided to keep the Rice Mill open for the 
nilling of surplus produce during 1932, it is probable that pro- 
gressive steps will be taken towards releasing the industry from 
Government control. As was pointed out in last year’s Report, it 
is only a small proportion of the rice produced in the Colony which 
is machine milled, and the principal business of the Government 
Rice Mill is with a few areas in which rice growing is concentrated. 
The great bulk of the local rice is hand-milled either by the growers 
themselves or by purchasers of paddy for domestic consumption 
as required, and as hand-milling costs practically nothing the 
practice from the point of view of the small grower or consumer 
Is of economic advantage. It remains to be seen whether the 
future of machine milling will lie with the big Government Mill 
or with small mills scattered about the Colony. In the near future 
at any rate there would seem little prospect of an export business 
and the demand for milled rice is limited. It is perhaps not im- 
probable that a paddy distributing business will spring up supplying 
both the small mills and purchasers of paddy for domestic husking. 
Such a solution of the problem would be of advantage both to 
Indian producers and consumers. 

The cotton industry encountered the full force of the storms 
and suffered still more severely. The disaster was the greater be- 
cause up to the date of the hurricane prospects were promising and 
a crop of 700 to 800 bales was expected from 2,500 acres. 
Strenuous efforts were made to secure fresh late sowings, but a pro- 
nounced drought set in almost at once, and many missed the 
Propitious period. The actual crop only amounted to 260 bales. 

Prospects for the 1932 crop are favourable but owing to the short- 
age of rice, rice sowings have received attention first and cotton 
Sowings have been delayed. Normally it is expected that cotton 
and nce will balance each other. It was very unfortunate that 
the circumstances of the year were unfavourable to both. 

With the partial failure of the rice crop and the need in a number 
of places for a quick growing crop, yielding a good return in the 
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shape of food, the area under maize in the Colony during the year 
probably increased considerably. That maize is an important food 
staple with considerable elements in the rural population is u- 
doubted, and in many places resort is made to primitive methods of 
grinding the grain for flour. The question whether the milling of 
maize for sale can be undertaken as an economic proposition has 
still to be mnvestigated. 

A certain amount of attention has been paid during the year 
to the growth of what may be termed minor crops. There can be 
little doubt that as the operations of the Agricultural Department 
extend, progress will result in a number of directions. As was 
remarked last year the Indian farmer left to his own resources 
is not unenterprising and variations in conditions have led t 
particular areas specializing in such produce as tobacco, peanuts, 
and different varieties of beans. Dhall perhaps stands in a class 
by itself as it is generally grown both in rotation, and on hill slopes 
as a food crop wherever conditions are favourable. There is 
certainly room for the improvement of the production of this crop 
as a necessary article of diet for considerable sections of the 
population. 


With regard to minor commercial crops, there is a tendency 
in some parts to violent fluctuations in production. The Indian 
farmers round Suva for instance a few years ago concentrated 
largely on yaqona. The price fell seriously and yaqgona has been 
replaced by bananas which are not easy to sell. Yaqona has risen 
in price and a revival of this crop may take place. 

With regard to this general question of the production of what 
may be called minor crops, reference was made in last yeat’s 
Report to their importance as conducing a variety of resource and 
a more balanced system of agriculture. Climate and conditions 
are favourable. The human agency is there, ready and able to 
take advantage of development. But it must be realized that the 
export business is not the only thing that counts, and that there 
is a wide margin for the reduction of imports by production for the 
local market. 

The returns of business occupations show 778 store licences taken 
out as compared with 1,004 in 1930, but returns are unreliable 
as they are not yet standardized. The number of drivers’ licences 
for public vehicles during the year was 775 against 784 in 1930 and 
724 in 1929. Private drivers’ licences rose from 435 in 1929, and 
278 in 1930, to 568 in 1931. The number of cars registered as 
owned by Indians in 1931 was 350 against 377 in 1930. The 
number of motor lorries rose from 185 to 196. The majority of 
these are used for passenger traffic and there are some signs at 
present of depression in the business due to general economic 
depression in the Colony. The opening of the new road 
connexions now under construction will probably lead to extensioD 
in the traffic. 
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Mention was made in the Annual Report of last year of two im- 
portant points affecting the economic condition of the population, to 
which prominent attention had been drawn in addresses to His 
Excellency. The question of giving relief from usurious loans was 
fully investigated during the year and an ordinance on the lines of 
the Indian Act was passed at the recent sessions of the Legislative 
Council with additional provision requiring the disclosure in the case 
of promissory notes of details of the consideration. The extent of 
borrowing on promissory notes is very great. Of late years some 
13,000 to 15,000 forms have been scld in public offices each year. 
Apart from agreements to secure the Sugar Company’s advances on 
low interest, the number of crop liens outstanding each year is 
probably 700 to 800 and in the area served by the Ba Mill where 
the practice is most common the amount secured on these was over 
£48,000, a good deal of this at high rates of interest. The new 
ordinance will enable the Courts to reopen the transaction and will 
incidentally facilitate steps to compound with creditors, as those 
endeavouring to effect this will no longer be bound by the terms 
of the deed. The question whether the crop liens ordinance does 
not give too great latitude for borrowing has still to be dealt with. 

The possibility of introducing the co-operative system into the 
Colony was investigated by a Committee during the year and some 
proposals were drawn up including the skeleton framework of a 
possible ordinance more or less on the lines of the ordinances in 
force.in Ceylon and other Colonies. It is clear that no great 
advance can be made in this direction until opportunity can be 
found for training some member of the official staff of the Colony in 
superintending the work. The Committee was convinced, how- 
ever, that early steps should be taken towards the preliminary 
fostering of the co-operative movement and that this could suitably 
be done through the medium of the Agricultural Department and its 
dealings with groups of farmers. Group action would be fostered 
in this way, and later on definite co-operation could be introduced. 
The whole question is now under reference to the Secretary of 
State. There can be very little doubt that the fostering of co- 
operative principles, among the farming population especially, will 
have a very important effect on future developments. So far co- 
operation for public or private purposes has been more or less spas- 
modic. A reference to co-operation over the building of schools 
will be found in the educational section of this Report. 

As to the question of leases and possible amendment of the terms 
of tenancy, the details of holdings given at the beginning of this 
section indicate how important this question is from the Indian 
point of view. Circumstances preclude the possibility of any but 
a small section of the Indian population becoming owners of land. 
The great majority must remain either tenants of native leases or of 
the Sugar Company. The terms of agreement for sugar growing 
are, on the whole, suitable to conditions, but with regard to leases 
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of native land there is general demand for a longer lease and it would 
appear that Fijian owners would be ready to respond to this. 
Further questions arise as to compensation for ejectment at the end 
of the tenancy and regulation of sub-letting apart from the general 
question of tenant right on freehold property. The whole matter 
is still-under investigation and the Leases Board is engaged in fram- 
ing proposals for the amendment of the Native Lease Regulations. 


Social and Political. 


As will be seen from the figures given elsewhere the number of 
marriages registered shows a decline to what may, perhaps, be 
considered a normal figure. With over 3,750 marriages registered 
in the last three years the change in legal status has been very 
considerable. The whole question of adapting the Marriage Law 
to Indian conditions here is now under consideration. The Muslim 
section is asking for the recognition of their own system of marriage, 
divorce, and inheritance, and with the Hindus difficulties over the 
interpretation of the personal law arise. There is also the question 
of the validity of old unregistered customary marriages in cases 
where wilful abstention from compliance with formalities cannot be 
proved. 

The Indians Orphans Ordinance is now under amendment in the 
light of a recent judicial decision as to the prerogatives of the 
Supreme Court of the Colony in respect of guardianship of minors. 
Occasional cases still come to light of misusage of minor girls. 


The questions of adapting the Intestacy Law to the circum- 
stances of small Indian estates and providing greater facilities for 
the settlement of petty civil litigation are also under consideration. 


The community still remains unrepresented in the Legislative 
Council. The advocates of the common roll have not yet disclosed 
their attitude towards the ensuing elections. There is a con- 
siderable body of feeling against the boycott of the Council, but it 
remains to be seen whether this will be strong enough to assert 
itself. Apart from this, as was reported last year, there are a 
number of Indian representatives on various local bodies, and a8 
the result of discussions during the year of the question of bringing 
the community into more direct touch with the administration an 
Indian District Advisory Committee has been established recently 
in one district as an experiment. This development promises to 
have important results. 


Sectional friction continued to affect some portions of the com- 
munity though hardly so acutely as in the previous year. Con- 
troversy between the Sanatan Dharm Association and the Arya 
Samaj culminated in a set debate which degenerated into an un- 
seemly wrangle over certain questions of morality which were re- 
sented by other Hindus here and led to criticisms in the public 
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Press in India. It is to be hoped that there will be no recrudescence 
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and some of the troops and companies have reached a high standard. 
The movement shows signs of having important results on relations 
between the different communities among the younger generation. 
Cricket and football are played generally throughout the Colony, 
and the Suva teams display considerable keenness and proficiency. 
The Indian (Social) Reform League in Suva is prominent in these 
and other forms of social activity. 

Apart from the School Journal, edited by the Inspector of Indian 
Schools, the circulation of which has now reached 600, the Anglo- 
Hindi papers published in Suva are the Fiji Samachar weekly by 
the Indian Pubhshing Company and the Vriddhi fortnightly by the 
Pacific Printery. Both contain Indian and local news and com- 
ments on public affairs. 











, Education. 


i 

A recent survey of educational progress by the Inspector of Indian 
schools gives some interesting information. Taking the popula- 
tion of achool-going age (between the ages of 6 and 15) at 16,200, 
43 per cent. of the Indian boys and 11 per cent. of the girls are at 
school. The district figures vary from over 50 per cent. for boys 
and 25 per cent. for girls in Suva and Lautoka, to less than half this 
figure in the case of boys and very small numbers in the case of 
girls in some districts. According to the figures existing facilities 
are not fully used in some cases. 


Of the 68 schools 11 are managed by the Methodist Mission, 7 by 
the Roman Catholics, 2 by the Seventh Day Adventists, and 2 by 
the Anglicans whose Indian work is confined to Vanualevu. There 
are 7 Government schools, including three new ones, all well filled, 
and 3 managed by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. The 
Arya Samaj Society maintain two girls’ and one boys’ schools. The 
test of the schools are of the rural type. 

That there has been very considerable educational effort by 
Indians themselves is well brought out by a statement prepared by 
the Inspector showing that no less than £8,000 (including £2,000 
for the somewhat ambitious Nadi school) has been raised by the 
Indian community during the past three years for school buildings, 
including the rebuilding of schools destroyed by the hurricane. The 
Missions have spent in the period some £6,000 mainly on big build- 
Ings, but the Indian effort has been widespread over a number of 
districts. 

An analysis of Government expenditure of all sorts on Indian 
education shows a net expenditure of about £9,000 during the year 
under report including some £4,838 on grants to aided schools. 
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scondary class for Indian pupils at the Government 

Training School continues to do good work and the 
2 making satisfactory progress. With its atmosphere of 
, energy, and close touch with practical affairs the institu- 
\d have a most important effect on the educational system 
lony. 


spector’s report reveals that in the case of the rural schools, 
on over management and support lag seriously behind the 
on shown in the founding of the schools. The rural school 
nbol both of progress and of corporate action and is im- 
‘om both points of view. 


nents are now being made over the application of the 
ating Ordinance which it is intended to administer with 
ree of ‘‘ local option.’’ This would seem preferable to 
ition of an educational rate or cess for educational pur- 
the population as a whole, but difficulties arise over the 
f rate-aid to schools managed by Missions and sectional 
nd it may be some little time before a satisfactory system 
tes supported by local interest is developed. 


ir has been noticeable for considerable development in 
cation. As stated above, this has been marked in the 
‘ict where 28 per cent. of the girls are now attending 
urdan prejudices are practically non-existent in this coun- 
as was pointed out last year development of female 
may play a very important part in the general progress 
ian community. Both for boys and girls the vital im- 
f a curriculum in close touch with every day affairs, and 
devoted to literary subjects, will have constantly to be 
ew. 


Emigration and Repatriation. 


reported last year, owing to slack demand for repatria- 

decided not to charter a repatriation vessel during the 
report. This decision led to important developments 
result in the establishment of a direct service between 
‘jji on a commercial basis. The proprietors of the new 
vessel Ganges after some negotiations decided to send 
experimental voyage from Calcutta to Suva and back, 
ssengers and cargo. It was arranged that applicants 
to free return passages should be allowed berths as 
ssengers for return to Calcutta, the Government paying 
sages as were taken up. The Company had hoped also 
number of emigrants to Fiji for the outward voyage. 
ly economic conditions in the Colony rendered it im- 
relax the present restrictions on immigration. 
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The Ganges arrived in Fiji on 3rd September, 1931, with a 
clean bill of health and 164 emigrants on board, including 92 
former residents of Fiji, 18 married couples, and 35 holders of 
permits to obtain passports. Passengers and luggage were dis- 
embarked at the Nukulau Quarantine Station and landed finally in 
Suva after four or five days. They had been medically examined 
before embarkation in Calcutta and were vaccinated and inoculated 
against cholera during the voyage. 


The vessel attracted a good deal of attention while she was in 
port as she is a new vessel built on up-to-date lines and with many 
modern improvements. She left port for Calcutta on 7th Septem- 
ber. The weather proved very wet, but it was found possible to 
pass passengers through one of the Customs sheds to the vessel 
which was moored alongside the wharf. Both repatriates and 
paying passengers were medically examined before embarkation. 


The total number of passengers embarked for Calcutta was 299, 
including 171 repatriates, 103 for Calcutta, and 68 for Madras. 
The bulk of the remaining passengers were Bombay traders and 
their families. 


Repatriation arrangements had to be made at short notice and 
owing to the season not being favourable for the realization of 
assets, the proportion of repatriates belonging to the more depressed 
class of the population was larger than usual and the average sav- 
ings taken showed a considerable reduction. The proportion of 
elderly men repatriated was noticeable. 


Claims for free return passages had to be dealt with under the 
provisions of the new ordinance. This, though extending the 
limited rights of some classes of emigrants did not do so completely 
and children’s claims had to be scrutinized in detail. In a few 
cases the claims proved inadmissible and a charge had to be made, 
but as the restriction was a new one some concession was made 
in one or two cases. The question of checking children’s claims 
for free return passages has recently been investigated in some 
detail. The indexing of the registers of births and deaths in the 
Registrar-General’s office has now reached a stage which makes 
it possible to check claims much more completely than formerly. 


There has been a noticeable change in emigrant traffic to and 
from India. Arrivals have fallen from 1,018 to 281 and departures 
from 799 to 470. Actually, therefore, there has been a decrease 
in the population from these movements of about 200. 


The restriction on the immigration of single males to those who 
have obtained permits from Fiji still continues and immigration 
from the Punjab has fallen off considerably. Discrimination between 
applications from Bombay traders presents difficulties as there is 
considerable traffic both ways and individual firms seek to recruit 
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for their business without reference to general conditions of employ- 
ment. Some control and restriction seems needed in this case 
also. The class is enterprising and performs useful economic 
functions in the Colony, but it tends to monopolize certain classes 
of business such as tailoring, shoe-making, and laundry work to 
the exclusion of the Fiji-born Indians. 


Of late a fair number of applications for permits for family 
emigration have been received. Strictly speaking, permits are not 
required in such cases, but they are being issued in order to obviate 
difficulties that may arise in India. 


A second voyage of the Ganges direct from and to Calcutta has 
been arranged for April-May next, and last year’s arrangements 
for repatriation will be repeated. Demand continues slack and 
very few applications have been received so far. 


Storms and Floods. 


The storms and floods of the early part of the year resulted in 
serious loss of life in the Ba valley and on the north-east of the 
Lautoka flats. Over 150 were drowned, swept away in the middle 
of the night by floods of unprecedented height. The disaster was 
so complete that whole families were drowned without a survivor. 
Much damage was done to cane in these two areas. Fortunately 
in the Rewa area the previous floods had given warning and numbers 
sought refuge early. Though rescue work was hampered by some 
clinging to their homes and possessions too long and proved diffi- 
cult and arduous in isolated tracts at the mouth of the river, the 
spirit displayed by rescuers and those who succoured the refugees 
was most commendable. Up river a number of Indians owe their 
lives to Fijian rescue parties. Large numbers of refugees lowet 
down were transported to Suva and clothed and fed by the Govern 
ment, by various associations, and by private persons. The Arya 
Samaj Society was particularly active. The Society organized 
regular lorry transport and took in some hundreds in their girls’ 
school at Samabula where they were fed from the school kitchens 
and those of the Sikh Gurdwara next door. Subscriptions for the 
relief of the distressed were raised and an appeal for clothing for 
those on the west coast who had lost all their possessions met 
with a ready response. Recovery was rapid in most cases. 
Conditions of climate and soil make it possible to grow catch crop’ 
at any time of the year, and with a large proportion of the flooded 
area under cane, the Sugar Company made itself responsible for 
keeping its farmers going. With the floods affecting all the big 
river valleys of Vitilevu, the rush to secure high ground for home- 
steads has been extensive. The small Indian farmer with his light 
homestead and possessions and his store of food in the shape of 
sacks of paddy is in some respects less vulnerable than his Fijian 
neighbour, with his heavy ‘‘ bure ’’ and his food plantations often 
concentrated on sloping ground on the edge of a stream. 
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. CHAPTER XVI. 
LEGISLATION. 


During 1931 forty Ordinances were passed of which the following 
are the principal :— 

The Public Holidays Ordinance.—This Ordinance provides for 
the celebration of the birthday of the Sovereign on the actual 
anniversary instead of on the succeeding Monday, as was the pre- 
vious practice. It also empowers the Governor to appoint as a 
holiday either the Monday preceding or the Monday following the 
tenth day of October, and either the Monday preceding or the 
Monday following the anniversary of the birthday of the Heir to 
the Throne. The distinction in the repealed Ordinance between 
a public and a bank holiday is not retained in this Ordinance, as 
in practice no such distinction was ever drawn. 

The Immigrants ‘(Amendment) Ordinance.—It was considered 
to be desirable to check the entry of persons who, in the opinion 
of a visiting officer, were likely to become chargeable to the Colony. 
This purpose is effected by empowering a visiting officer to demand 
a deposit not exceeding fifty pounds as a condition of such persons’ 
landing in the Colony. The object of the deposit is to enable a 
“* destitute immigrant ’’ to be returned to his original country with- 
out financial loss to the Government. Two years is thought to be 
a sufficient period in which to retain the deposit. 

The Customs (Amendment) Ordinance.—This Ordinance amends 
the Customs Ordinance, 1881, so as to cause the local law to 
conform to Imperial policy in regard to territorial waters and the 
three-mile limit. 

The Customs Duties (Amendment) Ordinance.—In this Ordinance 
provision is made for the grant of preferential tariff rates to those 
countries forming part of the British Empire which afford favour- 
able treatment to Fiji produce. 

The Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension (Additional Contributors) 
Ordinance.—When the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Ordinance, 
1914, was passed, officers already in the service of the Colony were 
given the option as to whether or not they should contribute to 
the fund. An opportunity was provided by the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ (Amendment) Ordinance, 1925, for those officers who had 
elected in 1914 not to contribute to reconsider their decisions. There 
are still a few officers who are desirous of contributing to the fund, 
although they omitted to do so in 1914 or 1925. This Ordinance 
empowers the Governor to grant special permission to any such 
officer conditional upon his paying arrears of contributions from 
Ist January, 1926, plus 4 per cent. compound interest. 

The Supreme Court (Amendment) Ordinance.—It was repre- 
sented to the Government that owing to the limited wording of 
section 18 of the Supreme Court Ordinance, 1875, solicitors in 
Scotland have not received the same privileges as regards 
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eligibility for call to the Fiji Bar as solicitors in England. This 
Ordinance brings the Fiji law in this respect into conformity 
with that of other Colonies. Opportunity has also been taken 
to remove certain archaisms from the section. This Ordinance 
also enables the Supereme Court to sit at Lautoka for the hearing 
of civil cases. It is considered to be for the general convenience 
that suitable civil business should, if necessary, be disposed of at 
Lautoka during the periodical visits of the Circuit Court. 

The Cinematograph (Amendment) Ordinance.—Provision is made 
in this Ordinance for the appointment by the Governor of not less 
than three persons as Censors. Section three of the Ordinance 
makes it an offence for any person to exhibit any film or any 
poster or handbill advertising any cinematographic exhibition which 
has not been approved by the Censors. 

The Sedition Ordinance.—The Government considered that the 
time had arrived when it was essential to control seditious activities 
and the circulation of seditious publications and newspapers. The 
Ordinance accordingly provides for the punishment of seditious acts, 
the suppression of seditious publications, and the suspension of news- 
papers containing seditious matter. 

The Advertisement Regulation Ordinance.—In order to prevent 
disfigurement of the landscape, it was felt that some control should 
be exercised over the exhibition of advertisements in the Colony. 
This Ordinance empowers the Governor in Council, or in the 
municipalities the respective Councils thereof, to make regulations 
for that purpose. The exhibition of liquor advertisements in public 
vehicles is, in the opinion of the Government, undesirable and is 
prohibited. 

The Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children 
Ordinance.—This Ordinance applies to the Colony, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Versailles, the following International Conven- 
tions, viz.. the Convention fixing Minimum Age for Admission of 
Children to Industrial Employment, the Convention concerning the 
Night Work of Young Persons Employed in Industry, the Conven- 
tion concerning the Night Work of Women Employed in Industry, 
and the Convention fixing the Minimum Age for Admission of 
Children to Employment at Sea. 


PARTICULARS OF FACTORY LEGISLATION, COMPENSATION FOR 
AccipENts LEGISLATION, AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS FOR 
SICKNESS, OLD AGE, ETc. 


The only legislation on any of the above subjects is the Steam 
Boilers Ordinance, 1915, which provides for compensation for 
accidents caused to persons in connexion with steam boilers. A 
Committee of the Executive Council, however, have at present under 
consideration the question of the introduction of legislation to pro- 
vide for workmen’s compensation generally and also for sickness 
insurance. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The progress of the Colony in the realm of finance is shown by 
the following figures :— 

Excess of Excess of 

cS Liabilities Assets over 

Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Assets. Liabilities. over Assets. Liabilities. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1926... 584,515 536,079 750,010 785,027 35,017 —_ 
1927... 586,574 534,939 898,491 881,752 _ 16,739 
1928 ... 709,634 567,845 597,903 439,475 _ 158,428 
1929... 677,945 642,124 557,043 362,794 _ 194,249 
1930 ... 638,763 645,291 408,971 221,250 _ 187,721 
1931. 565,393 605,973 452,080 304,940 _ 147,140 


At the close of the year 1922 the Colony had an accumulated 
deficit on Revenue Account of £243,481, and at the close of 1929 
there was an accumulated surplus of £194,249. This surplus was 
teduced in 1930 to £187,721 and further reduced to £147,140 at 
the end of 1931. These figures are, however, exclusive of the 
Immigration Fund, which at the end of the year 1922 stood at 
£74,282, and at the end of the year under review at £105,247, an 
increase in nine years of £30,965. This Fund is earmarked for 
& specific purpose and the item is shown in the balance sheet both 
a8 an asset and a liability. A further item in the balance sheet is 
the Emergency Reserve Fund, which amounted to £30,257 at the 
end of 1931, a decrease in four years of £2,743. 

During the year 1931 a Government Vessels Replacement Fund 
was opened and amounted to £1,554 at the close of the year. 


The revenue for 1931 was the lowest for the past six years. In 
addition to the hurricane and severe floods in February, the Colony 
has continued to feel the effects of the world-wide trade depression, 
and for the second time since 1922 there was a deficit on Revenue 
Account, amounting to approximately £40,580, with a consequent 
reduction in the excess of assets over liabilities. 


Debt. 


The position of the Loan Debt of the Colony on 31st December, 
1931, was as under :— 
£ 
Specific Loan (Ordinance No. 7 of 1928) --- 765,000 
Public Purposes Loan (Ordinance No. 2 of 1929) 171,408 


Total 936,408 
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The loan of £765,000 was raised in London during the year 1928, 
the stock bearing interest at 5 per cent. and being issued at 101. 


A further loan sufficient to produce £170,000 was authorized in 
1929. It was arranged that it should be in the form of a direct 
loan to be provided by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. During 
that year £80,204 was made available for public purposes and the 
balance was provided in 1930. This loan bears interest at 5 per 
cent. 


The Sinking Fund in connexion with the Specific Loan amounte¢ 
to £14,974 at the close of the year. A Supplementary Sinking 
Fund for the redemption of any other loans raised now amounts 
to £13,109. Provision for sinking fund contributions in respect of 
the Public Purposes Loan will first be made in 1982. 


Revenue. 


The revenue for the year amounted to £565,393, a decrease of 
£78,370 as compared with 1930. The main items of revenue 
grouped under their various heads are as follows :— 


& 

Customs eet Ae eee . 275,587 
Port, wharfage, ey light mines sii ah .. 18,284 
Native taxes #i . 11,384 
Licences, excise and een revenue not other: 

wise classified Be 78,309 
Fees of Court or Office, Seer tie “mpecifis 

purposes and reimbursements in aid ... 93,956 
Post Office ... re <r. Me: ... 27,899 
Rent of Guvsrniaait repens ae Gee .. 12,805 
Interest ae nee ee oA ee .. 87,167 
Miscellaneous sein : ne se be 9,998 
Land sales and premia on ree on a os 4 


The amounts collected for licences, stamp duties and income-tax 
were £20,304, £4,587, and £16,776, respectively. 


The amount collected under the Residential Tax Ordinance was 
£20,576. The rate is £1 per annum on all males between the 
ages of 18 and 60, with certain exemptions. All persons liable for 
the tax are required to register themselves and the tax must be 
paid to the Colonial Treasurer or a Sub-Accountant by June of 
each year. Penalties are imposed for failure to register and for 
non-payment of the tax. 
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Customs Tariff. 


The Customs Tariff is, in general, on an ad valorem basis, duty 
being assessed on the value of goods at the port of shipment. 
Practically all products of the British Empire receive preferential 
treatment, provided that British Empire material and labour repre- 
sent not less than 25 per cent. of the value of the goods, and that 
the final processes of manufacture are performed within the Empire. 


On most articles the British preferential rate is 20 per cent., and, 
the general rate 35 per cent. ad valorem. On imports on which a 
specific rate of duty is levied the general rate is usually 50 per cent. 
higher than the preferential rate, the principal exceptions being 
illuminating kerosene, power kerosene, benzine, on which duties of 
9d., 1s. 3d., and 5d. per gallon are levied irrespective of country of 
origin. There is a special concession given in respect of specified 
imports from certain scheduled countries which grant favourable 
treatment to Fiji produce. The countries at present scheduled 
are:—the United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, and Hong 
Kong. 


The following imports, the produce of scheduled countries, are 
chargeable with 10 per cent. less duty than is paid under the 
British preferential rate :—Biscuits, bran, cheese, fish, flax and 
hemp, fruit (dried and fresh), golden syrup and treacle, grease, 
tallow and fat, hay and chaff, earthenware pipes, fancy soap, fresh 
vegetables. Ale and beer receive a preference of 1s. per gallon, 
confectionery 1}d. per lb., and soap, plain, $d. per Jb. 


The following articles are free of duty under the British prefer- 
ential rate :—aircraft and accessories, appliances to correct a de- 
formity of the human body, certain specified educational material, 
articles imported for Boy Scout and Girl Guide Associations, bags 
and sacks over two bushels, butter boxes, cans partly made for 
use as containers of Fiji produce, sail canvas not less than British 
standard No. 6 in weight, casks for use as containers of Fiji produce, 
coal and coke, furniture imported for churches, approved infants’ 
foods, insecticides for agricultural uses, muntz metal and copper 
sheathing, oakum, sulphur, tar and bitumen, tin plate, approved 
weed killers, galvanized wire netting not less than 4-inch mesh, 
galvanized. plain wire not less than No. 10 British gauge, 
galvanized barbed wire and staples not less than No. 14 British 
gauge, fencing posts, gates, standards and droppers for ‘fencing, 
other than ornamental iron or steel. The general rate on the 
above articles is 15 per cent. 

The following articles are admitted free of duty from all 
countries :—animals and birds, bacteriological products, ships’ 
ballast, books, periodicals and music printed, cinematograph 
cameras and films for cinematographs, coco-nuts, collections of 
antiques for public institutions, natural history specimens, con- 
tainers used in the export of products of the Colony, copra, gas 
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and ammonia cylinders, manures, crude and diesel oil, plants and 
seeds, used and unused postage stamps, and vessels being yachts 
the property of tourists visiting the Colony. 


Machinery imported pays the following rates of duty :—agricul- 
tural implements, butter making and milking machines pay 10 
per cent. ad valorem, if of British manufacture, and 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, if of foreign manufacture. Agricultural machines, fruit 
and meat canning machinery, steam boilers, oil engines, timber 
milling and sawing machinery and electrical machinery, pay the 
British preferential rate of 15 per cent. ad valorem, and the general 
rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


The following are the principal articles that are admitted at 
specific rates of duty :—ale and beer in bottle 5s. a gallon British 
preferential rate, and 6s. a gallon general rate; confectionery 4d. 
a lb., plus 10 per cent. and 6d. a lb., plus 25 per cent. ; plain soap 
1d. a lb., and 2d. a lb.; tobacco, manufactured, 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
a lb.; cigars 9s. and 13s. 6d. a lb.; cigarettes 8s. and 12s. a lb.; 
timber, rough, 2s. and 3s. per 100 superficial feet ; timber, dressed, 
Qs. 6d. and 3s. 9d. per 100 superficial feet; spirits 26s. and 39s. a 
gallon ; wines, still, 4s. and 6s. a gallon; wines, sparkling, 10s. and 
15s. a gallon. 


The following articles pay 30 per cent. British preferential and 
40 per cent. ad valorem general rates of duty :—bacon and hams, 
biscuits, bran, cheese, fish, flax and hemp, dried fruit, golden 
syrup and treacle, hay and chaff, lard and dripping, and fancy 
soap. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
METEOROLOGICAL. 


Meteorological observations were carried out during the year in 
the same manner as in 1930, the observations being taken twice 
daily for each day of the year, including week-ends and holidays. 
There has been no alteration or addition to the staff or in the 
method of observations. A hair hygrograph was purchased and 
will be brought into use in 1932. 


The table below gives a concise summary of observations for 
the year :— 
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Descriptive Monthly Weather Summary. 
January.—A normal month. 


February.—A very unsettled month. Between 18th and 23rd a 
hurricane occurred which took a somewhat unusual course and was 
responsible for considerable damage to property and loss of life, 
especially on the north and north-west part of Vitilevu. The 
storm was centred between Samoa and Fiji on the 16th, moving 
slowly south-west. It passed not far to the north of Labasa at 
about 2 a.m., on the 18th, and reached Naviti Island, Yasawa, on 
the 21st, in which vicinity it remained until the afternoon of the 
23rd. The storm then began to move away from the group to the 
north. The township of Lautoka was practically demolished by 
the wind, while other centres suffered severely by unprecedented 
floods, which occurred on all main rivers in Vitilevu, except the 
Navua. About 200 lives were lost. It may be of interest to men- 
tion that on the 22nd, when the barometer at Lautoka commenced 
to rise and the wind, which had reached hurricane force, decreased, 
there was no change in the wind direction—as is usual with 
cyclonic storms. The maximum wind velocity recorded at Suva by 
Dines’ pressure tube anemometer was 56 m.p.h. from E x N at 
19h. 25m. on the 21st. 


March.—A wet month. A hurricane passed through the group 
between the 1st and 3rd, doing comparatively little damage. The 
centre passed near Penang, the west side of Levuka and through 
Southern Lau towards Tonga. This is believed to be the same 
storm that occurred in February. The maximum wind velocity 
recorded in Suva was 52 m.p.h. from E.S.E. at 2h. 30m. on 
the 2nd. 


April_—The beginning and end of the month were rather wet, 
the middle being dry. A depression developed between Fiji and 
Samoa on the 5th, passing near Suva on the 7th in the form of @ 
very small cyclone. The wind reached force 7 and is reported to 
have reached force 8 at various places in the group, especially 
Kadavu. Several banana vessels were unable to reach Suva with 
fruit from Kadavu in time to catch the Tofua. 


May.—The first eight days were dry, the rest of the month 
being moderately wet. The trade winds blew for the greater pat 
of the month and were quite boisterous on the 23rd and 24th. 


June.—A fairly dry month. Light to gentle winds prevailed 
generally, except from the 7th to the 9th, when fresh trades blew. 
The dense fog which occurred on the morning of the 14th is very 
unusual for Suva. 


July.—The first three days were exceptionally wet, 7.12 inches 
of rain being recorded out of a total of 8.70 inches. The remainder 
of the month was fairly dry. 
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August.—The first half of the month was fairly wet, the second 
half very dry. Heavy rain fell on the 5th. The Master of the 
M.V. Sir John Forrest reported having experienced a whirlwind 
at Nabouwalu, Bua, on the 6th at about 2.30 a.m., lasting about 
10 minutes. The vessel was blown ashore and sustained minor 
damage. The wind force is estimated at force 11. Mr. L. N. 
Anderson, of, Lekutu, reported a similar occurrence at about the 
same time. 


September.—A normal month generally, heavy rain fell on the 
6th, the rest of the month being fairly dry and cloudy. Three 
successive waterspouts were observed to the north-east of Suva 
between 11h. 10m. and 11h. 42m. on the 11th. 


October.—Very heavy rain fell on the 21st. Out of a total of 
3.87 inches for the day, 2.72 inches fell in one hour between 
18h. 30m. and 19h. 30m. 


November.—A month of thunderstorms, a severe one occurring 
on the 20th accompanied by heavy rain and squally winds. 1.26 
inches of rain fell in 22 minutes. During the storm a horse was 
struck and killed by lightning on the wharf reclamation. A 
resident of Namoli reported a severe thunderstorm on the 20th, 
accompanied by torrential rain and hail. The latter phenomenon 
is rather unusual for Fiji. 


December.—The first half of the month was wet and fairly 
cool, the latter being hot and dry. The average daily sunshine 
between the 17th and the 31st amounted to 10.5 hours. 


Rainfall. 


The total rainfall for the year amounted to 122.60 inches, being 
5.08 inches above normal, the average annual rainfall being 117.52 
inches. Rain fell on 250 days, the greatest amount being 6.56 
inches on the 21st February. 


96.69 inches of rain fell at Nadarivatu in February, the heaviest 
daily falls being as follows :—17th, 1.66 inches; 18th, 5.94 inches; 
19th, 8.55 inches; 20th, 11.65 inches; 21st, 20.40 inches; 22nd, 
24.20 inches; 23rd, 2.92 inches; 24th, 4.50 inches; 25th, 11.70 
inches. The total for the year was 267.57 inches, being 101 per 
cent. above normal. 


The tables below give the annual rainfall for the year at various 
stations in the group, together with the annual average rainfall 
over a period of years. It will be seen that the figures vary con- 
siderably. About half the stations in each of the wet and dry 
districts show a deficiency and the other half in both districts 
show an excess of rainfall. There are few extremes. 
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Rainfall, 1931—Dry Districts. 


Average : 
pai Station. Province. Annual corres 
. Rainfall. , 
12 Delanasau bes Bua te he 83-76 64-18 
10 Katafaga as Lau os ae 62:48 53-27 
37 Labasa ... es Macuata... ai 80-26 63-97 
6 Lakeba ... ve Lau te oe 78-42 76-05 
31 Lautoka... ... Ba Rat ee 67-91 81-09 
25 Lawaga ... Nadroga... oe 68-09 64-59 
18 Makogai...  ...  Lomaiviti ay 73-36 90-92 
36 Munia ... 1. Lau aug eas 68-94 61-93 
2 Nailaga ... we Ba ee, a 55-10 72-46 
12 Naitauba ws Lau ae wa 75+69 71-51 
30 Navo .. ... Ba Daun Sie 63-46 45-48 
4 Ngau... ae Lomaiviti fae 76-19 84-51 
47 Penang ... az Ra ee roe 81-83 103-07 
37 Rarawai ... aa Ba ee ae 80:34 68-83 
17 Richmond «Kadavu... 66-21 55:58 
5 Sigatoka Cotton = Nadroga... 3 63-87 59-62 
Station. 

2 Vaileka ... =... 0 Ra we ote 71-41 99-01 
5 Vunilagi + Cakaudrove... 71-06 84-97 
ak Vunisea ... ae Kadavu ... zea _ 80-61 


Rainfall, 1931—Wet Districts. 


17 Deloi ...  .... + Cakaudrove... 92-83 104-50 
4 Devo... ee Cakaudrove... 94°66 105-19 
7 Korovou ... nee Tailevu ... wwe 142-48 188-42 
37 Levuka ... ©... Lomaiviti We 89-56 88-04 
12 Mua i ay Cakaudrove sie 106+61 109-43 
14 Nabouwalu wae Bua ‘ies ce 1038-03 108°77 
31 Nadarivatu... Colo North ne 182-52 267-57 
15 Naitonitoni se Serua... sa 125-32 110-72 
1 Nasinu ... an Rewa.... oes _ 135-59 
37 Nausori ... oe Tailevu ... ee 114-34 122-03 
27 Rabi seg eee Cakaudrove .., 187-52 104-38 
27 Rotuma ... HS Rotuma ... B 188-94 115-14 
16 Salialevu ae Cakaudrove ea 208-47 194-24 
47 Suva... ..  Rewa.... te 117-51 122-60 
1 Tamanua id Serua... as _ 128-25 
25 Valeci ...  ...  Cakaudrove 102-48 90-88 
12 Vuna i... ee Cakaudrove... 118-41 127-48 
19 Vunidawa + Colo East ES 141-73 177-25 
52 Wainunu Ke Bua i ie 147-14 128-50 
25 Waiyevo... eee Cakaudrove wie 96-59 113-13 


A few rain gauges were damaged or washed away during the 
February floods and the figures given by the observers are estimates 
only. 

Wireless and Weather. 


Hitherto no mention has been made of the wireless weather 
reporting scheme. This scheme was brought into operation 1 
October, 1923, starting with nine stations. Weather reports taken 
at 2030 and 0330 G.M.T. civil are broadcast by Apia and Suva 
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at fixed times during the hurricane season, whilst the same pro- 
cedure is followed in the non-hurricane season, except that the 
2030 report is omitted. 

Weather reports are also received from ships within wireless 
range and any report of special interest is re-broadcast if received 
within time. 

Storm warnings are also broadcast when necessary, giving the 
approximate position of its centre and the direction in which it is 
moving. All weather reports received both from ships and stations 
are entered in the register and filed for reference. At the present 
time there are 26 stations in the scheme, but there is one, namely, 
Vaitupu, that cannot actually be classed thus, as its weather reports 
are, broadcast by a private wireless set. These reports are picked 
up in Suva by a local amateur. 

It will therefore be seen that the South Western Pacific is fairly 
well served with meteorological information, but there is still 
toom for much improvement. The establishment of wireless 
weather-reporting stations at Rotuma and Wallis Island would be 
a welcome improvement and would simplify forecasting consider- 
ably. This would be of special benefit to Fiji, as hurricanes likely 
to affect these islands very often affect Rotuma or Wallis Island 
first, and regular meteorological information by wireless would give 
Fiji at least two days’ warning of an approaching hurricane. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
GENERAL. 


His Excellency the Governor, Sir A. G. Murchison Fletcher, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.E., left Suva on 28rd June, 1931, in H.M.S. 
Laburnum on a tour of certain of the islands which are under his 
jurisdiction as High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. In the 
course of his tour His Excellency visited the British Solomon 
Islands, the New Hebrides, Ocean Island, and the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands. His Excellency returned to the Colony on 
26th August, 1931, after an absence of a little over two months. 

During his absence, the Honourable A. W. Seymour, V.D., 
Colonial Secretary, administered the Government of the Colony as 
Governor’s Deputy. oe 

During the month of August, 1931, Suva was visited by H.M.S. 
Diomede, H.M.S. Veronica, and H.M.S. Laburnum of the New 
Zealand Squadron of the British Navy, and in September, 1931, by 
H.M.A.S. Canberra of the Australian Squadron. 

Three sessions of the Legislative Council were held during 1931, 
in February, June, and October. Among the more important 
matters dealt with by the Council were the following :— 

(a) Approval was given to the amendment of the Customs 
Tariff, whereby certain countries which give favourable treat- 
ment to Fiji produce were accorded special low Customs rates 
in respect of specified articles. The countries at present 
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scheduled to receive this special preferential treatment are the 
United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, and Hong Kong, 


—_ 


(b) At the June session an ordinance was passed giving the @ 


Government wide powers to control seditious publications, in- 
cluding the power to suspend the publication of a newspaper . 
adjudged to have published seditious matter. 

(c) At the October session of the Council approval was given 
to the Estimates for 1932. As finally passed the budget 
showed an estimated revenue of £544,878 and an approved 
expenditure of £544,689, giving a surplus of £189. The ex- 
penditure has been reduced to a figure £77,852 below the 
approved expenditure for 1931, and £104,644 below that of 
1930. 


_ (d) A motion for the reduction of the salaries of the Civil 
Servants of the Colony was introduced at the October session, 
and was supported by all the European Elected Members, but 
was defeated by the votes of the official majority and of the 
Fijian Nominated Members. At the request of the European 
Elected Members, the matter was submitted to the Secretary 
of State for decision. The Secretary of State decided that’ the 
salaries should not be reduced, but that the question should, 
however, be reconsidered when the revenue figures for the first 
six months of 1932 become available. 

An outstanding event of the year was the hurricane which 
occurred at the end of February. Many cyclonic storms of greater 
severity have been experienced in the history of the Colony, but 
on this occasion the centre of the cyclone hovered for such an 
abnormally lengthy period close to the north of the group that the 
resulting continuous heavy rains produced the most disastrous and 
extensive floods ever recorded in Fiji. Very great damage was 
caused to buildings, tramways, bridges, roads, and crops, and 
approximately 200 persons were killed, including four Europeans. 
The majority of these deaths were due to drowning. 

There have been no serious epidemics during the year. During 
the first half of the year there was a slight epidemic of Shiga 
dysentery, and a mild epidemic of influenza during the latter half 
of the year. , 

There has been a general tendency towards decreases in declared 
values of imported articles, but this has been counteracted in the 
case of imports from the United Kingdom and other countries by 
the adverse rate of exchange. Importers from Australia on the 
other hand have had the advantage of a depreciated currency, and 
this is reflected by an increased percentage of imports in 1931 as 
compared with 1930. oe : 

As will be seen from the returns, only 11.59 per cent. of imports 
were bought outside the Empire, and there is an increasing ten- 
dency to buy in the United Kingdom, and other parts of the 
Empire. This tendency is being strengthened since the United 
Kingdom went off the gold standard. a 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other - 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1930. (E.M.B. 38.) 1, (1s. 3d.). 
Changes in the Demand for Butter. (E.M.B. 39.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Report on Development of Agriculture in the Bahamas. (E.M.B. 40.) 
Is. (1s. 2d.). 
A Preliminary Report on an investigation into the Control of 
West Indian Insect Pests. (E.M.B, 42.) 1s. (1s. 5d.). 
Recent Advances in Pasture Management. (E.M.B. 43.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Research. (E.M.B. 44.) F 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Transport and Storage of Bananas with special reference to Chilling. 
(E.M.B. 45.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28. 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
£1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Is. (1s, 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 11d.). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 19381. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s. 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1931, to May, 1932. (E.M.B. 53.) Is. (1s. 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.M.B. 54.) 1s. (Ls. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s. (1s. 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (1s. 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s, (2s. 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1s. 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (Ls. 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (1s. 





All Prices are net. Those in parentheses include Postage. 
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JAMAICA. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


On the Social and Economic Progress of the People 
of Jamaica for the year 1931. 


CHAPTER I. 
GrograpHy, CLIMATE AND History. 


1. Jamaica is an island in the Caribbean Sea, situated between 
17° 43’ and 18° 32’ N. latitude and 76° 11’ and 78°20’ 50” W. longitude. 
It is the largest island of the British West Indies, its extreme length 
being 144 miles, greatest width 49 miles, and least width 213 miles. 

2. The Island is divided into three counties and fourteen 
parishes, viz.:— 











Surrey. Middlesex. Cornwall. 
Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. 
Kingston ay St. Catherine 498 St. Elizabeth 4734 
St. Andrew .. 183 St. Mary 251 Trelawny 353 
St. Thomas .. 2983 Clarendon 487 St. James 2394 
Portland .. 838 St. Ann 487 Hanover 177 


Manchester 337 Westmoreland 320 


Total .. 8273 2,060 1,563 














comprising a total area of 4,540} square miles, or 2,848,160 acres, of 
which approximately 646 square miles, or 413,440 acres, are flat and 
consist of alluvium, marl and swamps. The population was ascertained 
by census in 1921 to be 858,118 or 189 per square mile. The Island is 
therefore more populous in proportion to its size than, for instance, 
France which has only 187 persons to the square mile. The Colony 
and its Dependencies (consisting of the Turks and Caicos Islands, the 
Cayman Islands, the Morant Cays and the Pedro Cays) comprise a 
little more than a third of the area, and contain nearly half the 
population of the British West Indies, 
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3. A great diversity of climate is obtainable, the temperature 

varying according to the season from 80° to 86° on the sea-coast to as 
low as 40° at the tops of the highest mountains. The dryness of the 
atmosphere renders the climate of the Jamaica uplands particularly 
delightful and suited to the most delicate constitutions. Through the 
county of Surrey, and partly through Middlesex, runs a central 
mountain chain trending generally in an east and west direction, the 
highest point of which, Blue Mountain Peak, attains an altitude of | 
7,388 feet. This is the highest elevation in the British West Indies. 
From the central range, subordinate ridges or spurs run to the north 
and south coasts of the Island; these are the parents of smaller ridges, 
which branch off in every direction with considerable regularity and 
method until the whole surface of the country is cut up into a series 
of ridges and intervening valleys. 

4. Numerous rivers and streams suggest the origin of Jamaica’s 
aboriginal Arawak name “ Xaymaca,’’ which is supposed to imply an 
overflowing abundance of rivers. Most of the streams have a rapid 
fal] and are not, to any extent, navigable. 

5. Jamaica has many mineral springs, some of which possess valuable 
properties for the cure of various diseases and infirmities. The two 
principal are the spring at Bath, in the parish of St. Thomas, and that 
at Milk River, in the parish of Clarendon. Both these springs are radio- 
active, the latter in a very marked degree. 

6. Jamaica possesses several harbours, the largest and most im- 
portant being that of Kingston, the capital, one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world. This harbour has a total area of some 16 square 
miles, of which approximately 7 square miles have a depth of from 7 
to 10 fathoms. 

7. Jamaica was discovered by Columbus on the 3rd of May, 1494. 

He called it St. Jago, after the Patron Saint of Spain, but the new 
name was soon dropped in favour of the native one of Jamaica 
(Kaymaca—well watered). The first settlement on it was effected on 
the shores of St. Ann’s Bay, by Esquivel in 1509, under the direction 
of Diego, the son of Columbus, while Governor of Hispaniola. 

8. Although invaded by Sir Anthony Shirley in 1596, and by Colonel 
Jackson in 1643, Jamaica remained in the possession of Spaniards for 161 
years when it was again attacked by a force sent by Cromwell under 
Admiral Penn and General Venables, against Hispaniola, and capitulated, 
after a trifling resistance, on the 11th of May, 1655. Until the Re- 
storation, Jamaica remained under military jurisdiction, but in 1661, 

a regular civil government was established by Charles II, who 
appointed General Edward D’Oyley, Governor-in-Chief with an Elective 
Council. In 1670 peace was made with Spain, and the title of England 
to Jamaica was recognised by the Treaty of Madrid. The colony 
grew fast, stimulated by the wealth brought into it by the buccaneers, 
who made Port Royal their headquarters and storehouse This town 
was engulfed in the great earthquake of 1692. Kingston then consisted 
of a few sheds and St. Jago de la Vega (Spanish Town) became i 
practically the capital. During the 18th century, the Island suffered 
from hurricanes, earthquakes, numerous slave insurrections as well as 
wars with maroons, or mountaineers, the descendants of African slaves 
left by the Spaniards, who lived mainly in the east of the Island, among 
the Blue Mountains. When the Slave Trade was abolished in 1807, 
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there were 319,351 slaves in Jamaica. During the last eight years of the 

trade, 86,821 slaves were imported. On the abolition of slavery in 1833, 

Jamaica received £5,853,975 of the £20,000,000 granted by the Imperial 

Government as compensation to the slave owners. A serious rebellion 

anne the black population in 1865, was suppressed by Governor 
yre. 

9. In January, 1907, Kingston was devastated by a terrible earth- 
quake which caused great loss of life and immense destruction of 
property. A Mansion House Fund was opened and contributions poured 
in from all parts of the Empire for the relief of distress. A free grant of 
£150,000 was voted by Parliament, and a loan of £800,000, chiefly in 
aid of the re-building was authorized from the Home Exchequer. 

10. English is the only language spoken in Jamaica. Traces of 
the Spanish occupation still remain in the names of many places, such 
as Rio Grande, Ocho Rios, St. Jago de la Vega, &c., &c., and here and 
there a name of obviously African origin, such as Accompong, is to 
be found. 

11. There are many purely local words such as ‘“‘quattie” to de- 
scribe the sum of 1}d., “‘buckra” to describe a white man, and “busha”’ 
to describe the manager of a plantation, and it takes a new comer to 
Jamaica some time to grasp what is being said to him especially in the 
remoter country districts. 


CHAPTER II. 


GOVERNMENT. 


12. The original Constitution granted by Charles II, which after 
existing for over 200 years, was surrendered in 1865, was a representa- 
tive one, consisting of a Governor, Nominated Council, and Elected 
Assembly, which on its first meeting in 1664 consisted of 20 members, 
but fluctuated in numbers from time to time. The depression caused by 
the abolition of slavery led to a grave constitutional crisis, the Assembly 
refusing to vote supplies and endeavouring to enforce sweeping 
reductions in establishments, without compensation +o the displaced 
officers. Lord Melbourne’s Government, 1839, actually introduced a 
Bill into Parliament for the suspension of the Constitution but was 
defeated and it was not till 1854 that, by a change in the Constitution 
of the Council, harmony was temporarily restored. 

13. After the suppression of the rebellion in 1865, Governor Eyre, 
at the meeting of the Legislature, urged the unsuitability of the then 
existing form of Government to meet the circumstances of the community, 
and the necessity of making some sweeping change by which a strong 
Government might be created. The Legislature willingly responded, 
abrogated all the existing machinery of legislation, and left it to 
Her Majesty’s Government to substitute any other form of Government 
which might be better suited to the altered circumstances of the Colony. 

14. By Orders in Council of the 11th June, 1866, and 11th Novem- 
ber, 1869, a Legislative Council was established, consisting of such 
numbers of official and unofficial members as Her Majesty might think 
fit. The numbers of each were six until 1878, when they were enlarged 
to eight, and a ninth was added in 1881. 
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15. By Order in Council, dated 19th May, 1884, and Amending 
Order of 3rd October, 1895, the Constitution was fixed in the following . 
manner: 


The Council to consist of the Governor (with only a casting vote) 
five ex-officio members, viz.: the Senior Military Officer, the Colonial 
Secretary, Attorney General, Director of Public Works and Collector 
General: such other persons, not exceeding ten in number, as Her Majesty 
may from time to time appoint or as the Governor may from time to 
time provisionally appoint, and fourteen persons to be elected as therein 
provided; the Council to be dissolved at the end of five years from the 
ie Pees General Election, if it shall not have been previously 

issolved. 


16. There is also a Privy Council, with the usual powers and 
functions of anexecutive council. It consists of the Lieutenant-Governor 
(if any), the Senior Military Officer in command, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Attorney General and such other persons as may be named by 
the King, or provisionally appointed by the Governor, subject to the 
approval of His Majesty, the number of members not to exceed eight. 
The Governor presides at each meeting and the Governor and two 
members form a quorum. 


17. The first registration under Law 22 of 1886, the Franchise En- 
largement Law, was in August, 1887. At the General Election of 
Members to serve in the Legislative Council which was held in 1925, the 
number of voters on the list was 54,103. There were ten contested 
elections, the total number of votes cast being 15,359. 


18. A Corporation of the amalgamated parishes of Kingston and 
St. Andrew, with a Mayor, Council and Corporate Officers, was set up 
in 1924. The Corporation acts through the Council which exercises all 
powers vested in the Corporation or the Council. The Council consists 
of the Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors. The Councillors, eight in 
number, are elected, 4forthe Urban District, 2 for the Sub-Urban and 
2 for the Rural. The Aldermen 2 in number, are elected by the Council 
from Voters holding qualifications necessary to entitle them to be 
elected as Councillors. No person holding the office of Councillor is 
qualified for election as an Alderman. In addition to the above, the 
Elected Members of the Legislative Council for Kingston and St. 
Andrew and the Custodes of Kingston and St. Andrew are ex-officio 
members of the Council. In the 13 other parishes there are Elective 
Boards with jurisdiction over secondary roads, markets, sanitation, poor 
relief, water works and pounds. The chief towns are Kingston (including 
Port Royal) (population in 1921, 63,711), Spanish Town (population, 
8,694), Port Antonio (population, 6,272), Montego Bay (population, 
6,580), Falmouth (population, 2,136), Port Maria (population, 2,481) 
and Savanna-la-Mar (population, 3,442). 

19. The parish is the unit of local government, and each parish has 
its own institutions, managed by the Parochial Board, the members of 
which are elected by the persons entitled to vote for the election of 
members of the Legislative Council. The administration of poor relief 
by the Parochial Boards is controlled by a Board of Supervision. The 
total number of registered poor in 1931 was 9,215 being at the rate of 
9.1 per thousand of population. Pauper Relief cost 1/7 per head of 
population. 
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CHAPTER III. 
PopumaTIon. 


20. There was a noticeable decrease in emigration and a consider- 

- able increase in immigration during 1931. The departures in 1929 

were 3,337, in 1930, 1,980 and in 1931, 1,842. The arrivals in 1929 
were 5,231, in 1930, 6,761 and in 1931, 11,565. 

21, The estimated population of Jamaica at the close of the year 
1931 was 1,050,667, this figure being arrived at by taking the estimated 
population on 31st December, 1930, adding thereto the births and 
arrivals and deducting therefrom the deaths and departures during the 
year ended 31st December, 1931. The last census was held in 1921. 

22. The number of marriages registered during 1931 was 3,604, the 
rate being 3.4 per 1,000 of population as compared with 4.1 for 1930. 
During the same period 36,173 births were registered of which 18,344 
were boys and 17,829 were girls. The birth rate works out to 34.8 per 
1,000 as against 37.0 during 1930. 

23. The number of deaths registered was 19,377 of which 9,704 were 
males and 9,673 females, the death rate being 18.6 per 1,000. The rate 
for 1930 was 17.0. During 1931, 6,966 or 35.9 per cent of the total 
deaths were those of children under two years of age and of these 
5,566 or 28.7 per cent were those of children under one year of age. 
The corresponding figures for 1930 were 37.7 per cent and 30.7 per cent. 
The total infantile death rate under one year was 15.3 per cent. as 
compared with 14.1 in 1930. 

24. The principal causes of death per 100 of total deaths among 
the inhabitants of Kingston were :— 

Diarrhoea and Enteritis 7.83, Congenital Debility 8.64, Tuber- 
culosis 12.12, Typhoid Fever 4.38, Pneumonia 6.72, Heart Disease 
7.77, Syphilis 1.91, Cerebral Haemorrhage Apoplexy 2.84, Old Age 
5.74, Fever (not otherwise defined) 1.91, Chronic Nephritis (including 
unspecified 10 years of age and over) 2.61, Acute Nephritis (including 
unspecified under 10 years of age) 175, Bronchitis 2.43, Cancer other 
malignant Tumours 2.43. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HEALTH. 


25. The year 1931 is likely to be remembered for the excessive 
rainfall in many parts of the Island and for the effects in the Colony 
of the world-wide depression in trade. The rainfall resulted in an 
increase of Malaria in many places notably in Trelawny where it became 
a serious epidemic. There was, however, no increase in those areas in 
which the Malaria Commission was engaged in anti-malarial .work. 
There was also an increase in Yaws which is always far more prevalent 
in wet districts. In other respects the general health of the Colony 
was good during the year. 

26. The financial situation called for the utmost economy and the 
much needed additions and improvements to many of the Public Hospitals 
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had to be deferred. The very conditions which made these economies 
so necessary also caused an increased demand on the services of the 
Department. Many people who, in times of prosperity, can afford to 
consult private practitioners are unable to do so in times of depression 
and so increase the numbers seeking aid at the Government Institutions. 

27. Vital Statistics —There has been a steady decrease in the death 
rate of the Colony during the past ten years. In 1921 it was 28 per 
thousand. In 1930 it had fallen to 17 per thousand which was the lowest 
that had ever been recorded. Conditions in 1931 were in several respects 
so unfavourable that an increase was expected. It is satisfactory to be 
able to report that the rate only increased to 18 per thousand which 
was the rate in 1929 and at that time was the lowest on record. 

28. The infantile mortality is recorded as the number of infants 
who die before attaining the age of 1 year for every 1,000 births. 
The rate for 1930 was 141, the lowest on record. In 1931 the figure 
went up to 153 but this is lower than the 1929 rate which was 160. 
The mortality rate for children under 5 years of age has also increased 
slightly from 193 to 214. 

29. The birth rate for 1931 was 34 per thousand. The excess of 
births over deaths for the year was therefore 16 per thousand. In 
other words, the population increased during the year by about 16,000 
as the population is now slightly over one million. 


Principat Disease Groups. 


30. Enteric Fevers—900 cases were notified under the Public Health 
Act. The number in 1930 was 928. 244 cases were treated in Kingston 
General Hospital and 383 in the District Hospitals; these numbers in 
1930 were 264 and 370 respectively. 

31. The notification of this disease is, I think, carried out more 
thoroughly now than in previous years due, to a great extent, to the 
activities of the whole-time Medical Officers of Health in many of the 
parishes. Although these figures do not show any appreciable change 
on the previous year yet almost every District Medical Officer reports 
that there was less Enteric Fever than usual during the year. 

32. Malaria.—224 cases with 5 deaths were treated in Kingston 
General Hospital. In the District Hospitals 2,437 cases were treated 
with 114 deaths. These figures are much higher than in 1930 and most 
of the District Medical Officers report an increase but those stationed in 
areas where control work is carried out report no increase or a continued 
diminution both in numbers of cases and severity of attack. 

33. Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—67 cases were treated in Kingston 
General Hospital and 98 cases in the District Hospitals. The numbers 
in 1930 were 68 and 87 respectively. 

34. The reports of District Medical Officers on the prevalence and 
spread of the disease vary greatly. Many report that cases are rare 
and that there does not appear to be any increase. Others report that 
the disease appears to be increasing. There is no doubt that the public 
are taking a great interest in the subject and are to some extent 
learning that early diagnosis and rational treatment offer good prospect 

of arrest or cure. That the hopeless, fatalistic outlook is giving way 
to a more intelligent view as is well shewn in a brief report of the 
Tuberculosis Commission included in this Chapter. 
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1,327 cases were notified under the Public Health Act as compared 
with 1,082 in 1930. 

35. Venereal Diseases—The reports of District Medical Officers do 
not, on the whole, indicate any increase in these diseases. Many still 
emphasize the ignorance displayed and the delay in getting treatment 
until complications have arisen. The neglect to continue treatment 
until cure of the disease, and not merely cure of the symptoms, is 
completed, is very common. 394 cases of Syphilis and 351 cases of 
Gonococcal] Infection were treated as in-patients at Kingston Hospital. 
In the District Hospitals the numbers were 654 in-patients for syphilitic 
infections and 678 in-patients for Gonococcal Infections. 

36. Yaws.—27,398 cases were treated during the year. The drugs 
used were Bismuth Sodium Tartrate, Neo and Sulph-arsphenamine, and 
Halarsol. Very promising results have been obtained with this last 
preparation which is convenient to use in district work. 

37. Small-por—The Colony remained free from Small-pox 
throughout the year. Vaccinations were performed. 

38. Scarlet Fever.—157 cases of this disease were notified during the 
year. Most of these were in the early months of the year only 28 
being reported after 30th June. The type of the disease is very mild 
and there can be little doubt that many cases are never seen by a 
medical man. This renders control a very difficult matter. 


Hospirats, 


39. The following is a list of the Hospitals and Institutions of the 
Medical Depart ment :— 


No. of Beds. 

Public Hospital, Kingston Ss af 380 
Maternity Hospital, Kingston .. ue 30 
Public Lunatic Asylum, Kingston we 1,747 
Public General Hospital, Morant Bay os 30 
i < “ Hordley be 40 

tt a “Port Antonio sy 55 

S « “ Buff Bay ee 50 

ff me “  Annotto Bay oe 60 

eu ss “Port Maria He 65 

e e “  $t. Ann’s Bay... 40 

bs “Cave Valley ae 12 

ae ef “Ulster Spring re: 6 

« a “Falmouth bes 25 

sf ee “Montego Bay Se 70 

fs a “  Lucea os 20 

s a “ Savanna-la-Mar .. 66 

sf “Black River Ss 70 
“Mandeville bg 35 

ff * “ Lionel Town Be 50 

as Gi “  Chapelton as 33 

« uf “Spanish Town... 70 

iG ef “Linstead = 60 
120 


Lepers’ Home, Spanish Town it 


ee 





4 
4 
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40. The work of the Kingston General Hospital continues to 
increase. 6,005 cases were treated with 537 deaths. There were over 
132,000 attendances at the Out-patient Department. 2,996 operations 
were performed on in-patients. The number of minor operations in 
the Out-patient Department was 3,298. 

41. In the X-Ray Department 1,352 patients attended. 

42. The work of the District Hospitals has increased a great deal in 
recent years. The equipment has in many cases been improved but 
much remains to be done both in building and equipment to bring some 
hospitals up to the standard of modern requirements. A great deal 
of good medical and surgical work is done in some of the District 
Hospitals and the Matrons and Nursing Staffs are deserving of praise. 

13,089 patients were treated on the wards with 886 deaths. 
The attendances at the Out-patient Departments number over 42,000. 

43. The surgical work consisted of 3,325 operations of importance 
and 1,502 minor operations. Among the operations carried out at 
District Hospitals are included 47 Salpingectomies, 25 Hysterectomes 
and 177 Appendicectomies. 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


44. Jamaica Hookworm Commission.—Two units of sanitation were 
conducted during 1931 in areas in the parishes of Trelawny, St. James 
and Westmoreland. In Trelawny, 1,462 homes were sanitated, the 
population being 10,603. In St. James 5,727 homes were sanitated, 
housing a population of 28,372. In Westmoreland 535 homes had 
completed their latrines at the end of the year, while 1,014 had 
latrines under construction; the population being 9,247. The total 
number of homes sanitated during the year was 9,291, representing 4 
population of 50,560 people. : 

45. Two units of treatment campaign were also conducted, one in the 
parish of Manchester and the other in St. Thomas. A total of 24,004 
people were examined out of a population of 24,008. Of those examined 
16,712 were infected with Hookworm and 15,439 were treated, while 
15,025 were cured. Public Health education was conducted during the 
treatment campaign there being 85 lectures given to an estimated total 
audience of about 17,865. 

46. School Hygiene and Dental Clinics—Dental Clinics were con- 
ducted in seven parishes: St. Andrew, Kingston, St. Mary, Trelawny, 
Clarendon, Hanover and St. James. During the year 149 schools were 
visited and 36,426 treatments were given to 13,979 pupils. 

47. Bureau of Health Education—The Bureau of Health Education 
continued as a clearing house for all of the units of co-operative work. 
Volume 6 of “Jamaica Public Health” was published during 1931, 
reaching a monthly ‘circulation of 20,000 copies. The bulletin is used 
in the elementary schools of the island as a text in hygiene and its 
mailing list includes health workers in all parts of the world. The division 
of pre-natal work was continued. A revised edition of the nine pre-natal 
letters was issued and 4,203 letters were sent to 467 expectant mothers. 

48. School for Sanitary Inspectors—No session of the school for sani- 
tary inspectors was held during 1931 since Parochial Boards already 
have trained inspectors for their more important districts. The next 
session will be held during the Autumn of 1932, The School has played 
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an important part in the development of public health in Jamaica.and 
during the past five years part-time officers have been largely replaced 
by full-time inspectors. Also it may be mentioned the average pay 
received by sanitary inspectors is now more than double what it was 
five years ago. 

49. The Malaria Commission—Efforts against Malaria in Jamaiea 
during 1931 may be divided into two sections, first the maintenance 
of control by larvacidal agents in eight endemic centres, and second, 
measures against epidemic malaria in two large centres. 

50. It will be recalled that the Malaria Commission has attempted 
to combat the disease in the areas where Malaria was proved to be 
highly endemic in the island-wide sirvey conducted in 1927-28. Ex- 
cessive rainfall throughout the entire island during 1931 is the outstand- 
ing difference, from a malaria standpoint, that has been present in this 
year as compared to previous years during which the Commission has 
been at work. The average rainfall based on observations of over fifty 
years is 76.46 inches, during 1931, an average of 91 inches of rain fell 
over the island. Contro] measures have been largely limited to the 
distribution of Paris Green over water collections known to be breeding 
anopheline mosquitoes. A brief resumé of the results in each area is 
appended. 

51. Golden Grove—Malignant malaria has been endemic in this section 
for many years. Control operations were begun in July, 1930. The area 
comprises about ten square miles and has a population of 2,100. In 
the survey of March, 1928 the blood rate in children was 31.5 per cent. 
and the spleen rate 26 per cent. In 1931 re-survey shows a blood rate 
of 8 per cent. and a very low fever incidence. 

52. Caymanas—Control measures were started here in July, 1929. 
The spleen index was 14 per cent. and the blood index 17.5 per cent. 
In 1931 the spleen rate was 7 per cent. and the blood index 13 per cent. 
In this area a rather constant turnover of labour is one of the factors 
mitigating against more complete reduction of the disease. 

53. Vere—Thisis a large area, roughly 15 miles in length and 9 in 
width, with a population of 3,000 people. In January, 1930, aftera 
long dry period, the blood rate was 35 per cent. In 1931 the spleen rate 
- had risen to 20.4 per cent. but the blood rate was perceptibly lower. 

54. Black River—This area was known to be one of the most highly 
endemic centres of malaria in Jamaica. In January, 1929, the spleen rate 
was 41.3 per cent. and the blood rate 18.8 per cent. Short radius 
work was begun in May, 1931. The large swamps that surround 
the town were disregarded by necessity. What is considered one of 
the most amazing reductions in malaria that has ever followed an anti- 
larval campaign over a short period of time in Jamaica has oceurred 
here. Mosquito and larvae catches have been greatly reduced and no 
case of fever was reported during the third quarter. The spleen index 
in 1928 was 41.3 per cent. and the blood index 13.8. The spleen index 
in 1931 (at the end of the year) was 5.3 per cent. and the blood 
index 4 per cent. 

55. Montego Bay—Control work in and around the town was 
begun in June, 1930. The population affected is about 9,000 and the 
area 12 square miles. Sledging out of rock holes in an area of 170 
acres and the routine application of Paris Green as well as the 
straightening and aligning of some drainage ditches have been the 
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methods employed. The spleen rate in 1928 was 6 per cent. and the 
blood rate 12.43. per cent. The spleen index in 1931 was 1 per cent. 
and the blood rate considerably lower. 

56. Oracabessa—In this district control work was begun in Feb- 
ruary, 1930. The chief problem encountered was the breeding of 
anopheline mosquitoes in rock holes. These were done away with by 
cracking out the sides with sledges. Paris Green is regularly employed 
alonga river which has previously contributed many anopheles to the 
vicinity. The blood rate.in 1928 was 10 per cent. and in 1931 only 3 
per cent. 

57. Annotto Bay—This is the largest single undertaking that the 
Malaria Commission has carried out. During 1930, one mile of per- 
manent subsoil drainage was laid out at the edge of the town. A 
total of 138,520 square yards of water surface have been dusted 
monthly during the entire period. The spleen index in 1928 was 46.6 
and in 1931—8.76 per cent. The blood index dropped from 21 per 
cent. in 1928 to 5 per cent. in 1981. 

58. In general it may be stated that the use of Paris Green as 
a larvicide has been attended with exceptional success in Jamaica. 
So little of the anopheline breeding territory can be drained within 
economical feasible limits that by necessity one is forced to revert to 
regular applications of larvicide. Much of the success of the work 
has been due to the careful observation made by the Medical Officer 
in charge and it is apparent that malaria control can be carried out 
at a cost within the means of the Government by the present per- 
sonnel. It is easily seen that the work has become very popular and 
it is gratifying to note the response on the part of the population in 
the various areas under control. 

59. Epidemic Malaria—Extensive rainfall is responsible for a severe 
outbreak of malaria in the Falmouth district where malaria had 
previously been a matter of very minor importance. Heavy rains, 
increased swamping of land in and around Falmouth and uncommon 
dilution of previously salt water pools were responsible for the enormous 
increase of Anopheles albimanus in the vicinity. Cases of malaria 
occurred in practically every house in the town of Falmouth and in an 
area within seven miles around the town. More than 3,800 cases- 
were reported and about 120 deaths occurred. Treatment of cases 
was begun on July 22, and the epidemic was under good control by 
November. Paris Green distribution in the swamps near the town 
and opening up canals to the sea were the measures employed. 

60. Red Hills—The Red Hills form the north-western boundary 
of the Liguanea Plain about 7 miles from Kingston. Epidemic malaria 
broke out in this vicinity at the end of July. 262 cases were treated 
in August and 67 in September. The epidemic had ceased by October. 

61. Resumé—The striking fact about malaria control in Jamaica 
seems to be that despite unusually heavy rainfall the control areas 
where operations had been carried on for over eight months showed 
a decrease in malaria when compared to previous years. 1931 was the 
exception to prove the rule and it is apparent that measures now in 
force are sufficient to cope with any situation which may arise. 

62. Tuberculosis Commission—The Tuberculosis Dispensary in 
Kingston was highly successful during 1931. It was visited by 2,275 
persons who were examined for Tuberculosis, also, there were, 4,556 
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visits from old patients and 1,573 persons who had been in contact with 
patients, also came for tuberculin tests. A total of 3,290 sputum 
examinations were made. Of the 2,275 persons examined, 47 were 
found to have the disease while 1,551 did not, and 77 examinations 
have not yet been completed. The nurses made visits to the homes 
of 6,035 patients during the year. 

63. As a result of the interest created by the Dispensary the parishes 
of St. James, St. Ann and St. Mary have built special wards at their 
Poor Houses. The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation have just 
completed tuberculosis wards at their Poor House. Dispensaries have 
also been established in St. Catherine, St. James, Trelawny, St. Mary, 
St. Andrew, Clarendon and Portland parishes. 

64. During the year an X-ray Laboratory was established in 
connection with the Dispensary which greatly facilitated the complete 
examination and earlier diagnosis of the disease. During 1931, 4,489 
roentgenological examinations were made, of these 2,467 were patients 
referred from the Dispensary. 

65. As a result of the successful work accomplished by the Dispen- 
sary it was decided to widen the scope of the study being made of 
tuberculosis by a survey to ascertain more facts regarding the disease as 
it exists in Jamaica and in the tropics. This survey was begun on 
August 10th ina section of Smith Village containing about 1,700 people. 
Educational work was conducted and the people were brought to 
the X-ray Laboratory where they were given tuberculin tests and X-ray 
examinations. Up to the end of the year 1,286 or 78.6 per cent. of the 
population of Smith Village had beenexamined. These came from 492 
households among which there were 85 containing tuberculous 
members—18 of active disease and 103 of a latent disease. The results 
thus far show an incidence rate of 1.4 per cent. active disease and 8 
per cent. latent disease. Among the 18 positive cases, 5 have already 
been found to be sputum positive. 

66. Survey of operations were also extended to Hannah Town 
before the end of the year and 224 individuals were examined 
representing 87 households among which 17 were found to contain 
members having tuberculosis. There were 11 cases of latent disease 
and 6 of active. 

67. The incidence rate for active disease was 2.6 per cent and 
for latent disease 4.9 per cent. but only one of the six active cases 
has been found to be sputum positive. 

68. Survey work was also carried out in Falmouth through the 
Trelawny Parochial Health Department; ‘this work commenced 
September 1st. The pupils of the Falmouth and other schools have 
been given tuberculin tests; a total of 855 children being tested. A 
portable X-ray machine was operated in Montego Bay, 22 miles from 
Falmouth and is used as an aid to diagnosis of doubtful cases. Up 
to the end of the year 453 patients were examined and 5 re-examina- 
tions were made. Visits were made to 81 homes and a total of 731 
persons were given tuberculin tests, while 84 X-ray examinations were 
made. The cost of the Tuberculosis Commission is borne by the 
Rockefeller Foundation except the drugs which are supplied by the 
Government. 

69. Parochial Health Departments—Growing out of the work started 
‘by the Hookworm Campaign health education was brought to all parts 
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of the Colony and has led to the inauguration of the various units of 
health activities. The latest and most advanced unit is that of 
Parochial Health Departments. On April ist, 1930, as a result of the 
approval by the Legislative Council, a plan of Parochial Health 
Departments was inaugurated. This plan provides for a full-time 
Health Officer with a staff and equipment for each parish and up to 
the end of 1931 twelve of the fourteen parishes of the island had ac- 
cepted the plan. The Health Officer, it may be stated, is selected ani 
paid by the Central Government. To assist in demonstr:ting th? 
practicability of such Health Departments the Rockefelier F< undation, 
co-operated with Government and the Parochial Boards in the 
organisation of demonstration departments in St. Mary, Trelawny and 
St. Catherine. The Heath Officers chosen for these Departments 
were given special training on Foundation Fellowships. The first 
Department was opened in St. Mary in October, 1928, the second 
in Trelawny n November, 1929, and the third in St. Catherine, De- 
cember, 1930. The demonstration in each parish is to continue for 
three to four years the object being to find the most effective methods 
of conducting health work in a Jamaica parish. The staff consists of 
the full-time Health Officer, an office clerk, a chief sanitary inspector 
and from 4 to 8 assistants. The first work undertaken by each de- 
partment has been the control of infections. Prevention of typhoid 
is the most important item under this head and after this is the 
provision of sanitation and the installation of latrines which will 
control hookworm, dysentery and other bowel complaints. Public 
health education is conducted through lectures and demonstrations. 
Sehool medical inspection is also given attention and treatment is 
proyided for pupils with hookworm disease and dental defects, these 
being the common handicaps of school children. Correct records were 
kept of the work done in each parish and monthly reports made to 
the Local and Central Boards of Health. 


70. St. Mary Health Department—In addition to the routine work 
this Department supervises the malaria control measures in the Oraca- 
bessa area. Tuberculosis and typhoid were the only infectious diseases 
of importance and these were met by the vaccination of contacts and 
the establishment of local dispensaries. A local laboratory is maintained 
and specimens of blood, sputum and faeces are examined. During 1930 
special attention was paid to the improvements of water supplies. 
The sanitary inspectors made 42,913 inspections and caused 224 
nuisanees to be abated while 3,220 latrines were made sanitary. 

71. Trelawny Health Department—During more than half of the 
year this Department was engaged in work connected with the malaria 
epidemic in Falmouth. The staff in addition to their routine work, 
agsisted in the treatment of the sick and in control measures. During 
the year they caused 1,991 homes to be sanitated and made 28,584 
inspections and abated 642 nuisances. Special attention was given to 
the examination of food handlers and markets. This Department 
demonstrated the great value of such an organisation in coping with 
an epidemic and has merited the approval given to it by the Parochial 
Board and the people of the parish. 

72. St. Catherine Health Department—This Department conducted 
the usual routine work laying stress upon health education and the 

. control of epidemics. Investigations were made of all cases of typhoid, 
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whooping cough, diphtheria and scarlet fever. The Health Officer gave 
10,246 injections of anti-typhoid vaccine to 4,072 persons. Tuberculosis 
dispensaries were held in Spanish Town and Linstead and 85 cases 
of the disease located. Child hygiene work was begun in August and 
there is a nurse connected with the Department who gives half of her 
time to tuberculosis work and the remainder to child hygiene work. 
The 10 sanitary inspectors made 65,441.inspections and 5,441 latrines 
were made sanitary. There were 72 public lectures given during the 
year to an estimated audience of about 7,000. 


CHAPTER V. 


Hovsina. 


73° The housing accommodation of the wage-earning population 
varies greatly in different parts of the colony. In rural areas many of 
the houses are built by the owners with little skilled assistance. 
Rough stone is sometimes used in areas in which it is readily available. 
Other forms of construction are timber framing filled in with clay or 
covered with thatch, or old discarded timber. Thatch and corrugated 
iron are chiefly used for roofing, but wood shingles are used in the better 
type of houses. Those who are able to afford it, have their houses 
built of imported lumber, with doors and glass window frames. 

74. Water supply is either from a shallow well or from a stream if 
there is one in the vicinity.’ In some of the country parts where rain- 
fall is low and droughts are not unusual, Parochial Boards have built 
large concrete catchment areas with reserve tanks from which people 
can obtain supplies at a small cost. In many rural districts many 
small houses have tanks of their own, the construction of which is 
frequently financed from loans made to them by the Parochial Board of 
their’parish. Parochial Boards being empowered by Law to make loans 
from the General Fund of the parish to enable private individuals 
to establish private water supplies at their homes. As a result of 
the hardships frequently experienced through lack of water by the 
inhabitants of areas subject to periodical drought, a Law was passed 
in 1928, Law 25 of 1928, to empower the Government to assist Parochial 
Boards by way of loans or grants or both to establish or to effect 
improvements to public water supplies in dry districts. The scheme 
has worked most successfully and in many districts a reserve supply 
of water has been established and the inhabitants in time of drought 
are no longer forced to go long distances to rivers or streams to obtain 
sre of water for domestic purposes. 

75. The provision of a sanitary latrine for each house is the aim 
of the Hookworm Commission which has been at work in the Colony 
for the past 11 years. The Commission has two Sanitation Units and 
2 Treatment Units always at work. The method is to select certain 
areas in a parish for demonstration purposes and to bring about the 
construction of sanitary latrines in these areas, and when this is com- 
pleted to examine all the residents of this area for Hookworm Disease, 
and treat until cured, those who are infected. When these Demonstra- 
tion areas have been dealt with, the Hookworm Commission passes 
on to another parish, and the completion of the work throughout 
the parish and its maintenance is left to the local Board of Health. 
The work of the Commission will come to an end in the course of the 
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hext 2 or 3 years, when Demonstration Areas in each of the fourteen 
parishes will have been completed. 


76. On the whole the housing accommodation in rural areas is fairly 
good, and is improving, taking into account the economic conditions of 
the great majority of the inhabitants. The faults are chiefly inadequate 
and impure water supplies and poor ventilation, especially at night, 
owing to the habit of closing up all windows and doors. Rents in 
the country are not, on the whole, unreasonable. 


77. Housing conditions in the towns are not nearly so good as in 
the rural areas. The houses of the poor people and those rented to the 
poor people, are of a bad construction and f:r too c'ose together. Over- 
crowding at nights is very bad. There are many vards where all the 
space except a very small central area, is entirely occupied by shacks 
of the poorest construction and there may be only one insanitary latrine 
for the use of many houses, while the water supply fo: the whole yard 
consists of one standpipe in the centre. In Kingston especially high 
rents are paid for this poor accommodation. Ten shillings a month 
is often charged in the crowded areas of Kingston for each room 
9’ x 9’ in a row, such rooms all made chiefly from old packing cases or 
other still more unsuitable material. 


78. The underlying cause of these thoroughly bad buildings and 
exorbitant rents is the old trouble of Slum Landlordism; the land is 
let and sub-let, the houses are let and sub-let, so that possibly no one 
individual is making a scandalously high profit, but many individuals 
are all taking their share and doing little working for it. The “Grass 
Yard” area, south of the Spanish Town Road, and east of the May 
Pen Cemetery, is possibly th» worst of Kingston slums. 

79. The Public Health Law 18 of 1925 and its Bye-laws provide 
for:— . 
1. The licensing of hotels and lodging-houses. Lodging houses 

are required to provide 300 cubic feet of space for adults 
and one-half that amount for children under 12. There 
are regulations with regard to sanitary arrangements, water 
supplies, and details of construction. 
. Health Officers can take action in regard to overcrowding in 
any building either by tenants or permanent occupiers. 
. Health Officers are required to examine building plans. 
. Barracks have to be constructed and maintained in accordance 
with regulations. 
. The following are included in the list of nuisances under 
the Law:— 

(a) Any latrine of any type which is injurious or 
dangerous to health, or likely to become so. 

(b) Any yard or enclosure overgrown with vegetable 
matter. 

(c) Any tree, bush or building which interferes with 
the entrance of sunlight or with free ventilation 
of any neighbouring premises. 

(d) Any building with inadequate water supply. 

(e) Any collection of water which may become a 
nuisance or injurious to health in any way, 
including the breeding of mosquitoes. 
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80. Buildings may not be erected on filled areas until they have 
become or have been made innocuous. Local Boards can serve notices 
on tenants or owners of buildings which are dangerous to public health 
and can require their improvement or demolition. 

81. Owing to economic conditions, and also to the general standard 
of education of the poorer classes, these Laws and Regulations have to 
be enforced gradually and with discretion by the Health Officers and 
the Sanitary Inspectors. Education of the people on sanitary matters 
is going on steadily, and great interest is taken by the more enlightened 
ones. The vital statistics of the Colony point to a steady improvement 
in living conditions generally. The death rate was 28.3 per 1,000 in 
1921. It had fallen to 17 per 1,000 in 1930 which is the lowest yet 
recorded. The infantile mortality has fallen over the same period, from 
197 to 141. 

82. Thriving Building Societies exist in Kingston and in the parishes 
of St. Thomas, St. Mary, St. Ann, Trelawny, St. James, Hanover, 
Westmoreland, and St. Elizabeth. Those in St. Ann, St. James and 
Westmoreland were established as far back as the year 1874. They 
perform the usual functions of Building Societies in other countries and 
through their instrumentality many persons with small incomes have 
been enabled to acquire homes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Propuction. 


83. The year 1931 was remarkable for its liberal and well distri- 
buted rainfall, whereby crops of all sorts flourished and large yields 
were obtained from every kind of cultivated crop all over the island. 
The rainfall for Jamaica was 91.5 inches or 15 inches above the average 
of the previous 50 years Although threatened repeatedly with hurricanes 
in the season of tropical storms, Jamaica fortunately escaped calamitous 
losses by wind and the agricultural record for the year was indeed a 
fortunate one. 

84. This advantage, however, was offset by the rapid shrinkage of 
World Markets and the failure of credits, followed by the collapse of 
Sterling as a medium of exchange. Practically every article of tropical 
produce had been encouraged to greater output by the good prices ruling 
for the past 15 years. Suddenly the world demand for these products 
shrank away and producers found themselves faced with enormous 
stocks of produce which were unable to find a market, even at ruinous 
prices. 

85. It is really due to the Banana Industry that Jamaica has not 
experienced an even more drastic depression in trade than has been 
the case in 1931. Historians of the Colony in future days will doubtless 
indicate that during the world trade crisis, Jamaica was saved through 
the miracle of a co-operative fruit Association that had actually emerged 
as a live and successful business effort whereby the Colony was enabled 
to entrench its premier industry and to hold its head above the floods 
of the world-wide trade crisis. 

&6. Bananas—The exports for 1931 amounted to 22,287,242 stems 
as against 24,585,505 for the previous year or a reduction of 2,296,263 
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stems. Prices in North America, particularly in the United States, 
were very unsatisfactory and, at times, bananas were practically given 
away by the various Fruit Companies owing to the lack of demand. 
On the other hand, England and Rotterdam afforded reasonably good 
markets so as to enable the standard price of 2/- per count bunch 
to be more than realised by the Co-operative Association. The new 
fruit ship of the Association proved itself a fast and economical 
transporter of bananas to England and to Europe and it is due to the 
success of this vessel that the “Producers” have been able to satisfy 
their clients as to the minimum price to be paid for bananas before 
profits are shared. 

87. The battle with Panama Disease has been faithfully carried on 
by astaff of 19 Inspectors. A great economic advantage in the cost of 
treating the disease has resulted from the experiments recently carried 
out by the Microbiologist whereby it has been found that certain 
grades of fuel oil are most effective for killing banana plants in situ 
without the cost of digging out and burning the plant material. It is 
estimated that a reduction of about 50 per cent. in the cost of treating 
- a case of Panama Disease has thus been effected. 

88. The Banana Breeding work continues to progress. A large 
number of quite good seedling bananas, immune to Panama Disease, 
have been produced. Each time the plants ratoon the fingers get longer 
and the bunches larger. Several bunches of the seedling bananas were, 
in fact, sold and accepted by the Trade as Jamaica Bananas in 1931, 
showing that the seedlings have already approximated to the desired 
standard. The next crop of seedlings of the second generation is awaited 
with great interest and among these may be a fruit suitable for the new 
conditions. The appointment of a Geneticist to assist in the work of 
banana breeding in Jamaica should be of great assistance in guiding 
our future efforts into the most profitable channels. Thanks are due 
to the Imperial Government for a free grant from the Colonial De- 
velopment Fund which has provided the necessary funds for equipping 
the new Laboratories of the Agricultural Chemist and the Geneticist. 

89. Sugar—The remarkably continuous rainfall of 1931 resulted in 
the production of a heavy tonnage of canes ‘in the field, but these, in 
many cases, failed to ripen and there was a considerable lowering in the 
Suerose content of the juice. Thus many factories were forced to grind 
a good deal more cane than usual in order to produce a ton of sugar. 
The general result of these conditions was a reduction in the export of 
sugar from 70,200 tons in 1930 to 64,560 tons in 1931. 

90. The rum market was also in difficulties, some estates finding 
themselves with a three years’ crop of rum still unsold. The rum 
exported in 1931 amounted to 4,083 puncheons as against 6,500 punch- 
eons in the previous year. These conditions, however, have been met 
in a heroic manner by the passing of the “Rum Restriction Law” 
whereby an equality of sacrifice in the production of rum for the coming 
crop has been imposed on all estates by legal compulsion. It is thus 
hoped that the trend of trade will enable the unsold rum from previous 
crops to be assimilated in the markets of the world, while a reasonable 
and fair allocation of the nseful but limited local market for rum has 
been provided for all the producers alike. Despite the grave difficul- 
ties which all sugar producers in the world are now facing, the Jamaica 
Sugar Planters have put up a splendid fight. Cultivation has not been 
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neglected but has in fact, been improved. New canes giving larger 
yields have replaced the old varieties and in 1932, the largest crop 
of sugar produced in Jamaica during the past 50 years is confidently 
expected. 


91. The Barbados cane “BH 10 (12)” is now established as the 
standard cane for average conditions in Jamaica. This cane possesses _ 
many excellent qualities and is without doubt the best West Indian cane 
introduced into Jamaica during the past forty years. On inferior lands 
in Vere a cane of similar parentage known as “S.C.12/4” is giving 
wonderful results both as plants and ratoons. The Hawaiian cane “E.K. 
28” has done well in some of the best soils of Vere but is not generally 
suitable for cultivation in Jamaica. The immune Java cane “P.O.J. 
2725” is rapidly replacing “Uba.” It gives a fine tonnage but suffers 
from the disadvantage of early arrowing and requires special treatment 
in planting and reaping to give the best results. The “wonder cane” 
of Java “P.O.J. 2878,” has been widely distributed throughout all the 
sugar lands of the Colony and is now under estate trial. It shows 
great promise and is a cane of noble appearance but it is susceptible 
to wind storms and appears rather soft for hard conditions. There 
is reason to believe that in favourable areas in Jamaica it will produce 
large yields of sugar and become of commercial importance. 


92. Coconuts—A good crop of nuts resulted from favourable seasons. 
The exports were nearly 35 million nuts or 4 million more than in the 
previous year. On the other hand the export of Copra fell from 300 
tons to 180 tons (approximately). Owing to trade difficulties and the 
severe competition of whale oil the foreign markets for Copra were 
gravely affected. The reflex action of this state of trade has resulted in 
the practical organisation of the Coconut Co-operative Association 
whereby the local markets for soap and edible oils should now be 
provided for by the produce of our own coconuts. The local soap 
made from pure coconut oil is a complete success. The factory finds 
a ready sale for its soap and is making a profit at a time when most 
manufacturers of soap are finding it difficult to cover their cost of 
production. The by-product in the form of Coconut Cake is proving 
very useful to dairymen and poultry keepers. 


93. Logwood—This product remains in a somewhat stagnant con- 
dition. The manufactured extract has remained at last year’s very 
moderate standard. The demands for wood were slightly better and 
for the first three-quarters of the year the values of logwood exported 
were recorded as £43,000 compared with £34,000 for 1930. 

94. Coffee—The high-grade Blue Mountain Coffee has kept its 
trade and maintained its high price The ordinary and lower qualities 
of Jamaica Coffee have suffered through the gigantic over-production 
of Brazil which is reported to have coffee for the whole world for three 
years stored in one port alone. 

95. Cocoa has been a drug in the market; the quantity exported 
was 2,660 tons as against 3,000 tons (approximately) in the previous 
year, while the financial returns have been very poor indeed, less than 
£17 per ton on the average. This ruinous state of the Cocoa market 
which has been chiefly brought about by excessive production in West 
Africa, is so unpromising that very little interest is now being taken 
n this staple in Jamaica. As the larger producers are reducing their 
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acreage of cocoa while many small settlers leave their cocoa trees 
neglected, it is to be expected that the production of cocoa in Jamaica 
will soon dwindle to quite small dimensions. 

96. Ginger—The exports of ginger fell by 250 tons to 867 tons 
which were valued at an average price of 28/-per100Ibs. At present 
bananas offer a better prospect for the small growers than ginger and 
it is likely that the output of the latter will now be reduced. This 
reduction of crop should eventually lead to some improvement in the 
price, for Jamaica ginger is unrivalled for real ginger quality and 
flavour. Unfortunately, the market is strictly limited and no drop in 
price has any appreciable effect on the consumption of this article. 

97. Citrus Fruits—Until the close of the year the trade in citrus 
fruits was most disappointing. Markets were poor and the heavy 
autumnal rains rendered the fruit liable to rot in transit. Heavy losses 
were incurred by shippers particularly in the month of October from 
this cause. The Citrus Producers’ Association obtained the services 
of the Microbiologist to investigate the matter and a large scale test 
of various methods of treatment was carried out at the Central 
Packing House. These researches proved that the gassing of the fruit 
with Ethylene gas increased the loss by ‘Stem-rot’ by 300 per cent. and 
confirmed the complaints of shippers that the compulsory gassing of 
their fruit was resulting in serious losses of fruit by rotting. By using 
small, repeated doses of gas and removing the button or attachment 
of the stalk after such treatment citrus fruits were found to suffer very 
small losses from this cause in comparison with heavily gassed fruit 
in which the infected stalk was permitted to remain. 

98. Recently, both in the English and Canadian markets there 
has been a strong revival of trade and by the preferences granted to 
our fruit by the Imperial and the Canadian governments, Jamaica is 
now placed in a position to take up citrus production with some 
confidence. 

99. The exports of grapefruit remained practically the same as last 
year, just under 100,000 boxes. The Jarge distribution of grapefruit 
plants to small cultivators which has been made in the last few years 
by the Hope Nursery will enable a large quantity of this fruit to be 
produced by small settlers in a few years’ time. 

100. The exports of orange oil in 1931 amounted to 63,000 Ibs., an 
increase of 16,000 Ibs. over the previous year. 

101. Honey remained steady at about the same standard as last 
year, viz.: 132,550 gallons. Prices have fallen, as might be expected. 
This product will amply repay the formation of a Co-operative 
Association whereby the honey can be graded and marketed to the 
best advantage. 

102. The honey produced in Jamaica varies greatly in colour and 
flavour. That produced from Logwood is of the highest quality and 
capable of holding its own with the fine honeys from New Zealand and 
elsewhere. A new Demonstration Apiary was established at the West 
End of the island during the year by the Agricultural Society who 
received a special grant for the purpose. 

103. Pimento—The year was favourable for the production of 
pimento so that the exports stand at over 5,300 tons as compared with 
4,200 tons for 1930. The price, however, fell to a very low standard 
and many producers found that there was a very small margin left over 
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the cost of production. The trouble with pimento is that the world 


_ does not require as much as Jamaica produces in an average year 


and it is only in years of scarcity that the price is satisfactory. If 
the island could reduce its output to one half of the production of 
1931, a far more satisfactory trade would result. 

104. Pimento leaf-oil has been depressed and it is difficult for the 
producers to meet the present 1 w standard of price. 

105. Tobacco.—The Cigar Trade has felt the effects of the general 
trade depression so that the exports are less than in 1930 both in quality 
and value. The local cigarette trade has benefited from recent tariff 
changes but unfortunately this has not helped the local growers of 
tobacco as the cigarettes are mainly manufactured from imported leaf. 

106. The native industry of ‘‘rope-tobacco” continues to flourish 
and this crop affords a useful outlet for the people in the dry areas of 
St. Elizabeth who find this a remunerative business. 

107. Sisal Hemp—The world markets for fibre have been so poor 
that it has not been possible in Jamaica to produce sisal fibre at the 
price obtainable abroad. Fortunately the local rope market, with some 
assistance from scientific tariff, has enabled a fair proportion of the local 
fibre to be utilised at a profit. The native sisal rope is found to 
be excellent and has almost displaced the imported article in the smaller 
sizes which are generally used for roping donkeys and drays and on 
cattle pens. 

108. Livestock—Except for a few sporadic cases of Anthrax which 
were speedily suppressed by vaccination methods, the year has been 
free from any dangerous diseases of stock. In certain parts of the 
island losses of cattle arise from the presence of “nightshade” (Eurechites 
suberecta) in the pastures. When this poisonous plant has been billed 
down in cleaning pastures it dries and is then frequently eaten by the 
stock, 

109. Efforts have been made to seek an export market and the visit 
of Mr. R. E. Montgomery, R.M.C.V.S., Adviser on Animal Health to 
the Colonial Office, was helpful in directing the minds of the pen-keepers 
in Jamaica to the possibility of selling fat cattle to Trinidad and possibly 
the Bahamas. There are difficulties in the way but if Trinidad would 
help this Colony as we have been doing in the case of her oil products 
it should be practicable for the superior beef cattle of Jamaica to be sold 
to mutual benefit in the sister colony. The dairy industry is growing 
steadily. During the past 20 years the 500 bulls distributed from the 
Government Stock Farm at Hope have played a great part in improv- 
ing the cattle of the Colony and there are large numbers of cows all 
over the island capable of commercial exploitation for dairy purposes if 
the requisite business organisation were established. 

110. The influence of the ‘““Sanhiwal”’ or Montgomery breed of Zebu 
cattle from India has been found to be truly remarkable. Composite 
animals containing } to % of this Indian blood have been found superior 
to all the pure-bred dairy cattle tested at Hope Farm. Hardy, productive 
cows suitable for outdoor life in the tropics have thus been pr duced 
at Hope which give excellent yields of rich milk. As a result of 23 
years of concentrated effort the finances of the Government Stock Farm 
at Hope are in a satisfactory state, showing a gain of £15,832 19s. 2d. 
in Assets and a net gain of £42,460 in the capital value of the Hope 
Estate which was purchased as a public property for £5,422 in 1914. 
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111. Agricultural Education—The Government Farm School has 
been reorganised in accordance with the recommendation of the Special 
Committee as approved by the Legislative Council. The new Head- 
master arrived in July and has been actively engaged in reorganising 
the curriculum and internal affairs of the Farm School. The new branch 
at “Grove Place’ in Manchester has been given an excellent start and 
the new venture is proving a practical success. The students are gaining 
valuable practical experience during their 6-week periods at ‘Grove 
Place,” while the new Experiment Station and Plant Nursery will 
doubtless be helpful to the people in the vicinity. The old estate 
buildings at ‘Grove Place” were converted, at a very moderate cost, 
into commodious and airy quarters by the Public Works Department. 
The Colony now possesses in its Farm School an institution admirably 
suited, equipped and staffed for training young men on sound and 
practical lines so as to promote the success of the agricultural industries 
which are suitable for local conditions in Jamaica. 


112. Land Settlements——Spring Garden Estate in the parish of St. 
Thomas, containing 746 acres which was acquired in 1923 for land 
settlement, has been sub-divided into 236 lots and sold on terms of 
payment spread over a period of five years. This property has now 
been sold off. 

113. Kellets—A property of 5,065 acres in the parish of Clarendon, 
having about 650 tenants, was acquired on Ist July, 1929, for a land 
settlement. About 1,100 acres are considered unsuitable for settlement 
and it is proposed to reserve this area as forest. Two rivers and several 
streams pass through the property and the margins of these are to be 
reserved for water conservation and to prevent pollution. The ruins 
of the old hospital and sugar works which have a certain amount of 
historic value, are also being reserved. Ata point where the main roads 
radiate in four directions, about 50 acres have been laid out into a small 
township, special portions being reserved for public purposes. About 
10 miles of bridle roads were constructed through the property prepa- 
ratory to its being cut up into lots. At the end of 1931, 2,240 acres 
had been cut into 473 holdings and sold, and sales are continuing. 


114. Tobolski—During the year 1930, this property containing 2,050 
acres in St. Ann, was acquired for land settlement at a cost of £8,666 
3s. 10d., at the end of 1931, 841 acres had been sold to 47 small settlers 
and sales are continuing. 

115. Monklands containing 1,500 acres in St. Thomas, was also 
acquired for land settlement during 1930, at a cost of £4,033 7s. 6d. 
oy property is being sold off, so far 350 acres have been sold to 38 
settlers. 

116. Glenbrook in Westmoreland, a property of 600 acres, has been 
divided into 115 lots which have been sold with the exception of a 
lot of about 14 acres. Purchased during 1931. 

117. Burnt Savannah which was also bought in 1931, is a property 
in Westmoreland of 585 acres, and applications have been received 
for all the land. It is expected that it will be cut up at a very early 
date and handed over to the respective purchasers. 

118. Progress in Co-operative Associations—The progress of the 
Agricultural Co-operative movement during the past year has again 
been satisfactory. 
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119. In spite of the unprecedented world-wide depression in trade 
affectingevery commodity, the Banana Association has not only been 
able to maintain its position as a leading factor in the Banana World 
but has been able materially to increase its financial strength during 
the year. The percentage of the island’s total exports of Bananas 
handled by the Association has been further increased and its mem- 
bership has grown to approximately 12,000 growers with an area under 
contract of over 50,000 acres. 

120. The co-operative marketing of Citrus Fruit under the auspices 
of the Citrus Producers Association has also made most gratifying 
progress during the past year. The membership of the Association 
has increased over 100% and there has been a very large increase in the 
amount of fruit handled and exported over the previous season. Serious 
difficulties were encountered by the industry during the early part 
of the present season owing to an excessive amount of wastage princi- 
pally caused by the abnormal rains during 1931. Much valuable work 
was done by the Government Microbiologist and extensive experiments 
carried out in co-operation with the Association in an attempt to bring 
down the percentage of waste in shipments to a minimum. Special 
advertising and marketing campaigns which the Association have carried 
out this season particularly in Canada, have led to a very large 
demand for Jamaica Citrus Fruit which is reflected in the larger exports 
of oranges from the island this season, and the maintenance of grape- 
fruit shipments in a year of unprecedented world depression and low 
market prices. Many members of the Association have intimated that 
they are increasing their cultivation of Citrus Fruit. The Association 
gives employment to large numbers of workers both in Kingston and 
in the country. The Citrus Industry has benefited greatly from the 
better handling, preparation and marketing of fruit through the Associa- 
tion Central Packing House and the Co-operative Association. 

121. The Co-operative Marketing of Coconuts by the Coconut 
Producers Association and the development of edible oil manufacture is 
now taking definite shape with the passing of recent legislation for the 
protection of the locally made product. Within the next few months 
the Association whose membership represents a big proportion of the 
island’s total production expects to complete its Central Factory in 
Kingston and be turning out sufficient oil to meet the island’s 
consumption. 

122. The organisation of the Dairymen and the Bee-keepers for 
co-operative marketing of their products has been discussed during the 
year but has not yet taken definite shape. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CoMMERCE. 


123. In 1931, the value of the Exports and Imports of the Colony 
showed a decrease compared with the figures for the preceding year. 

124. The value of the Imports (exclusive of goods imported through 
the Parcels Post), amounted to £4,734,401 as compared with £5,823,037 
in 1930. A comparative statement showing the quantities and values 
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re the principal articles from the principal countries, is given in Table 
» pp. 23-25. 

125. The yield in 1931 from Import Duties (exclusive of Parcels 
Post) amounted to £1,002,036, a decrease of £67,344. Parcels Post 
duties amounted to £35,549, a decrease of £11,882. 

126. The value of the Export Trade, (exclusive of Parcels Post 
exports) decreased from £4,075,473 in 1930 to £3,399,892 in 1931. 
A comparative table of the quantities and values of the twelve principal 
products exported to the United Kingdom, Canada, the United States 
of America and other countries, is given in Table B. pp. 26-28 

127. The following statements shows the values of Exports and 
Imports for the years 1913, 1928 to 1931. 


1913. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Exports 2,430,208 4,197,056 4,669,173 4,091,573 3,420,750 
Imports 2,837,447 6,376,298 7,027,013 6,101,513 4,945,539 
128. Prices of imported goods generally showed a decline as compared 
with previous years, due chiefly to over-production and the abandonment 


of the gold standard in several countries. There was a slight increase 
in trade with the British Empire, as the following percentages show:— 








Imports. 
1930. 1931. 
%  % 

British Empire oe tie 58.0 60.5 
Other Countries oF ae 42.0 39.5 

Exports. 
British Empire ay aa 54.1 60.0 
Other Countries ile me 45.9 40.0 


129. The following table shows the change in the direction of 
Trade, with the principal Countries in 1913-4 and during the past 
three years:— 
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1913-4. 1929. 1930. 1931. 




















(Average) 
ae F % % % % 
United Kingdom oA 38.0 26.3 29.8 29.7 
U.S.A. oe eh 47.1 31.0 33.2 30.2 
Canada oy or 8.5 18.0 16.4 17.5 
Other Countries a 6.4 24.7 20.6 22.6 
Total AY 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Exports. 
1913-4. 1929. 1930. 1931 
(Average) 
% % % % 
United Kingdom hs 17.9 18.4 27.3 33.5 
U.S.A. fi 59.3 33.9 33.4 30.8 
Canada ita 22 5.6 23.7 25.9 25.3 
Other Countries ia 17.2 24.0 18.4 10.4 
Total an .. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Wages ann Cost or Livina. 


Shop Assistants (men) receive a wage of from 60/- to 70/- per week for 
& week of 52 days of 8 hours each, Women Shop Assistants receive 25/- 

per week, é 
131. The only Railway Operating in Jamaica is the Jamaica 
Government Railway and a schedule of the wages paid in the 

partment is set out below :— 
Permanent Way Superintendents from oan to £335 per annum. 
70, 


Train Despatchers a ( 125/ per week 
Head Office Clerks | oe MO ae 
” Traffic Clerks - “ 30/ “ = 80/ 
ists iy “ Bb) 45) 
Junior Clerks and Learners “  10/ “ = 25/ y 
Draughtsmen aa “  90/ “ 150/ & 
Assistant Draughtsmen “  20/ “ = 35/ . 
Learner Draughtsmen : “ 15/ “ — 25/ of 
Station Masters us eek SAO 
Guards ae a 30/60 
Brakesmen of “  21/ “ — 30/ M 
Tranship Porters ue “  21/ “ ~— 40/ . 
op Foremen - “ 95)“ y 
Track Foremen ae “ 30/ “ —60/ ‘ 
Shed Foremen 2 “ 90/ « ae i 
ingine Drivers hs “ 60/ “ = 80 
Firemen = a cee “ 44/ 2 
Mechanics “  32/ “ ~— 60/ fe 
‘arpenters “  30/ “ 50/ ra 
ainters “  28/ “ 34) 
Shedmen “ 4/ per day 
ditto Bs “ 5/- per night 
Apprentices 2 “_8/ to 24/ per week 
Gangers ne “3/9 “ 4] per day 
Labourers ms “ 2/6 “ 3/6 7 
Storemen “10/6 “ 20/ per week 


132. The following is a list, giving Cost, of the staple foodstuffs of 
the arowng class in Jamaica :— 
re: 


a oe a 8 ozs. for 2 2-5d 

Crackers wis oe 13d. doz. 

Peas and Beans ns Ra 8d. per qt 
Yams ie - 2d. per Ib 
Coconuts oS 13d. each 

Sweet Potatoes ae ae 1d. per Ib. 
Cocoas $s ae 13d. per lb. 
Plantains Aa es 2d. each 

Sugar, B. A, i ie 24d. per Ib. 
Flour te os 3d. per Ib, 





| 
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Mackerels 

Salt (fine) 

C8.0i 

Coconut Uil 
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Rice Se tee 3d. per lb. 
Meal ue Ne $d. per lb. 
Codfish 6d. per lb 
Herrings 3d. per Ib 
Shads 4d. per lb 
Mackerels Ad. per lb. 

Salt (fine) as 1d. per lb 

C.8. Oil fy AG 1/4d. per qt 
Coconut Oil ad aN 1/ per qt. 

6d.~74d. per lb. 


Beef eas a3 
133. During 1931, a 4 lb. loaf of bread cost 1/7 1-5d. and a labourer’s 
pay therefore, provided he worked for 6 days per week, was equal to 9 
loaves in Government employ and from 9 to 13 loaves in private employ. 
In Jamaica, however, a labourer does not normally consume as much 
bread as would a labourer in a colder climate. The normal diet of a 
Jamaica labourer consists of a small quantity of bread and a much larger 
quantity of yams or sweet potatoes. 

134. The cost of living in Jamaica although it has decreased 
somewhat in recent years, is still considerably above pre-war level. 
Taking 100 as the Index Figure forthe years 1913 and 1914 the Index 
Figure for 1931 works out at an average of 157 made up as follows:— 


Foodstuffs— 
: 174 


Local Products é 
Imported Articles ite 128 151 (mean) 
Clothing, ete. ae aS 159 
Miscellaneous st ne 162 
472 
157 


Average 
135. Furnished bungalows cost from £12 to £20 per month in the 
residential districts of Kingston and St. Andrew and unfurnished bun- 
galows from £8 to £14 per month. Inthe country districts, unfurnished 
bungalows (when obtainable) cost from £6 to £12 per month. 


CHAPTER IX. 
EpucaTion AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


136. The total departmental expenditure on Education for the 
year 1930-31 was £200,826, an increase of £17,560 on the expenditure 


for 1929-30. 
137. There are four classes of recognized Public Elementary Schools 
(a) Voluntary Denominational Schools (b) Voluntary Undenominational 
‘chools, whose only difference from Denominational Schools is that 
the Manager is not necessarily the owners’ representative but is appointed 
to represent the interests of two or more amalgamated schools (ce) Trust 
Schools owned by the Ludford Trust and treated for most purposes as 
overnment Schools, and (d) Schools administered by a School Board 
and known as Government Schools. In practice (a) and (b) are styled 
Voluntary Schools and (c) and (a) Government Schools. There are 133 
schools administered by School Boards, 74 of which are owned by the 
Government while 59 receive a nominal rent. Compulsory attendance 
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is limited to 14 compulsory areas in which the average attendance is 
59%. The number of children affected is 17,541 excluding infants. In silt st for d 
the non-compulsory areas 106,075 children are enrolled with an average 1 i¢ Yeout ] 





attendance of 538%. “yLaws and pe 
138. The total enrolment for the whole island is 134,012 with an “rar thre re 
average attendance of 56%. xo maintained 
139. The total cost of Elementary Education exclusive of establish-  Ewepting 
ment charges for 1930-31 amounted to £158,252. 2 sad the sehola 





140. There are in all 655 grant-aided Elementary Schools. There stout of coutit 
is also a large number of elementary private schools in regard to which =~ tkuentaty f 
details are not available. Two new Government Schools were opened }(oremnent 
during 1930-31 and asum of £5,000 was expended during the same period =~ i 
in building grants for denominational schools and teachers’ quarters, 
but there are still many denominational school buildings in a very bad 
state of repair. 


141. The Primary Schoolsemploy about 1,650 teachers. There are 
four Training Colleges one for men and three for women teachers. ity 
During 1930-31, 40 teachers with college training entered the profession yy hq 


larshi 
and approximately 40 assistant teachers were registered without college zp peed 
training, 









BS ns Their val 
142. The further education of Elementary School children is assisted sy, We ae 
from general revenue by scholarships tenable at Secondary Schools for 3, pscmom pe 
from two to five years. Nine special scholarships of the value of £50 -ytrebnical Se 


per annum tenable for four years are awarded annually to children from _.}, Caton Hal 
Primary Schools in parishes unprovided with Secondary Schools. In ie Cneann 
addition every grant-aided Secondary School is required to maintain . vedework. 
free places for at least 20% of its numbers. The grant-aided Secon- eet: 
dary Schools, nineteen in number, are under the control of the Jamaica nen ‘ 
Schools Commission and grants are recommended in accordance site pe wh 
with the Annual Reports submitted by the Supervising Inspector of ee 
Secondary Schools. sui ic su 
143. The accepted External Examinations for the recognized =| “ltl. T 
Secondary Schools are those of the Cambridge Syndicate of Local Vaal Tr 
Examinations held at 19 centres. At the last examinations held (July oo Tainir 
and December, 1931) 500 candidates sat for the Junior Examination, . a ut three 
291 for the School Certificates and 15 entered for and 7 passed (46%) igen 
the Higher School Certificate Examination in July. The results of the are Eve 
examination of Junior and School Certificate candidates in December, * “*l where 













1981 are not yet to hand. ment in 
144. Public assistance for University and Collegiate Educationis _ ‘ne Coll 
confined to the expenditure for Scholarships. Provision is made = 2 commere 


annually from Government funds for three scholarships tenable at ~ ane hine 
British Universities, one of which is for girls. An annual scholarship phanages 











tenable at the Imperial College of ‘Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, is ,* 8 maintai 
also provided by the Government. One Rhodes Scholarship a year is “looks and 
allocated to Jamaica. “Hy by the 

145. In the examinations of the University of London held in “an Indust 
Jamaica during 1931, 43 candidates sat for the Matriculation Examina- * He Lyndale. 


tion and 19 passed, including 2 in the First Division. For the Inter- “au children, 
mediate Arts there were 4 candidates, 3 of whom passed and one was ink after the 


referred. One candidate sat for Intermediate Divinity and was referred. vere it jg, 
Three candidates sat for the Final Artr-~examination and 2 passed, ‘gy. " 
A “itutions, 

- “er for the: 


_—e 
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ud one candidate sat for the Final examination in Arts with Honours 


and passed in the Second Division. One candidate sat for the final 
amination in Laws and passed. 


146. There are three recognized Continuation Schools in the Island; 
we in Kingston maintained by the Government and two in the parish 
St. Mary. Excepting these, the Farm School at Hope, the Trade 
{holarships and the scholarships and free places in Secondary Schools, 
there is no avenue of continued education for the majority of children 
attending the Elementary Schools. 


147. The Government Technical School, Kingston, provides continu- 
stion, commercial, domestic science and technical departments. As a 
ruult of a Report made by a Committee of Enquiry appointed by the 
Governor in 1929 on the working of this school, many of the disabilities 
wder which the school was working in respect of accommodation and 
da have been removed, and the curricula and supervision of all branches 
have been reorganized under a new Principal during 1931. 


148. Trade Scholarships are awarded to Elementary School Boys 
who wish to be apprenticed to a trade or to enter the Government 
fam School. Their value is £20 per annum which may be increased 
where necessary by a maintenance grant of £20 per annum. They are 
‘enable for a maximum period of five years a part of which is usually 
gent at the Technical School, Kingston. 

M49. The Carron Hall and Highgate Girls’ Continuation Schools, 
§t, Mary, receive Government Grants. Their curriculum is in Literary 
§ubjects, needlework, housecraft and hygiene. These schools do 
twellent work especially from the point of view of character training. 
There is little doubt however, that their curricula should be of a less 
literary and more practical nature. But there are few local teachers 
ible to teach domestic subjects and fewer still to teach commercially 
chan handicrafts. There is no continuation school for boys outside 

ingston. 

150. Manual Training Departments are attached to nine Govern- 
tent Schools but three are in abeyance on account of shortage of 
qualified staff. 

151. Recognized Evening Classes are held only at the Kingston 
Technical School where they have been reorganized and are shewing 
tuch improvement in numbers and efficiency. There are also unaided 
private Commercial Colleges which give day and evening instruction 
in literary and commercial subjects. 

152. There are nine certified Industrial Schools and Orphanages, 
id four Orphanages uncertified. The Government Industrial School, 
Sony Hill, is maintained wholly from Government Funds. The 
Rmaining schools and orphanages are financed partly by the Parochial 
Boards, partly by the Government and partly by private funds, 
Admission to an Industrial School is in most cases by Magistrate’s order. 

153. The Lyndale, Swift and Wortley Homes are primarily for 
Est Indian children. Until recently children could not be detained in 
these schools after the age of 16, but they may now be detained until 
8 in cases where it is shewn to be desirable in the interest of the child 
the community. The Industrial Schools are as a rule well con- 

ted institutions, but lack funds to employ a sufficiently trained 
sa whether for the class room or for trade instruction. 
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154. The Government Industrial School, Stony Hill (Boys and Girls) 
maintained by the Government, under the charge of the Inspector of 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools. A Board of Visitors is appointed 
by the Governor, which arranges monthly visits of inspection and holds 
fortnightly Board Meetings. The numbers on Roll for 1931 were 400 
i The school is situated at Stony Hill, at an elevation 


is ideal for the purpose. The buildings, though very old, are spacious, 
well ventilated and cool. 


Girls Section has been rep 


other improvements are being made which include a suitable playground 
for the girls. The curriculum is arranged so that each child devotes half 
of each day to the ordinary subjects of elementary school work, and the 
other half day to manual work. Drill, Games, Hobbies, Scouting and 
Evening Continuation Classes for senior boys, each take an important 
part in completing a form of institutional life which is a creditable 
pattern of an English Borstal Institution. The weak point of the whole 
system is lack of after-care, but this is now receiving the attention of a 
sub-committee of the Board of Visitors. 

established and is proving a great success. 


155. Prison records show that there is a marked decrease in recent 
years in the number of ex-Industrial School boys who become adult 


criminals, which is, perhaps, the surest sign that the school is achieving 
its object. 


With the exception of the last named institution there 


is no provision in the Colony for the education of physically defective or 
mentally retarded children, 


157. The Bureau of Health Education under the Central Board of 
Health is the principal agency for Health Education in Jamaica. The 
bulletin “Jamaica Public Health” issued by the Bureau together 
with health posters have been of inestimable value to the Colony. Its 
work in connection with school Dental Clinics, the Child Welfare 
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Association, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, the Malaria’ Commission 
and the Empire Health Week are directly educative. 

158. Under the Jamaica Boy Scouts’ Association there are at 
present 49 Groups actively at work. These groups comprise 39 Scout 
Troops, 13 Wolf Cub Packs and 8 Rover Crews, numbering 112 Scouters, 
958 Scouts, 44 Sea Scouts, 289 Cubs, 126 Rover Scouts, 63 Rover Sea 
Scouts—a total of 1,592. This shews an increase of 487 over 1930 when 
the total was 1,205. His Excellency Sir R. E. Stubbs, G.C.M.G., is 
Chief Scout of Jamaica. 

159. Under the Girl Guides Local Association there are now 61 
groups at work. These comprise 8 Ranger, 40 Guide and 13 Brownie 
Companies. The total enrolment for 1931 was 1,662. The Island 
Commissoner is Lady Stubbs, C.B.E. 

160. The Institute of Jamaica, for the encouragement of Literature, 
Science and Art—with its Library of 34,188 books (24,281 in the General 
Library and 9,907 in the West India Reference Library)—distributed 
44,841 books amongst its members during 1931, in addition to which 
many members of the public, including Tourists from England, Canada 
and the United States, consulted the General Reference Library and the 
West India Reference Library. Amongst the students in the latter was 
a graduate doing post-graduate work on a West Indian subject. 
Twenty-seven Teachers Associations affiliated with the Institute, 
borrowed boxes of books from the Institution during the year. Many 
parties of school children visited the Natural History Museum and the 
History Gallery of the Institute. One Lecture on “Reforestation, 
Conservation and Utilization of Lumber” was given at a Members 
Meeting on the 30th of April. 

161. During the year two Exhibitions of Paintings of oil and 
water-colours of Jamaica scenes, one by a resident in Jamaica, the 
other by an English visitor, were held at the Institute. 

162. During the year the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Royal College of Music held its 24th Annual Exam- 
ination of Candidates in Music, of whom 590 sat. 

163. The Musical Society of Jamaica held the second of a series 
of Musical Festival Competitions inaugurated in 1929. 

164. Cricket is played during the season all over the Island and 
at all Secondary Schools and at the majority of Elementary Schools. 
The Jamaica Cricket Association was formed in 1925 and all the principal 
clubs in the Island are affiliated to it. It is governed by a Board of 
Control. Senior and Junior Competitions are held throughout the 
Colony and these conjoined with the visits paid by teams from the Mother 
Country and by West Indian Teams to England and Australia have 
resulted in great strides being made in the game, both as regards keen- 
ness and actual play. Association f"ootball is also keenly followed from 

October to February, inclusive. The Competitions under the Jamaica 
Football Association number six and the game is now achieving great 
popularity throughout the Island. Lawn Tennis is played all the year 
round, and is fostered by various competitions under the Jamaica Lawn 
Tennis Association which is affiliated to the Lawn Tennis Association, 
England. As in the case of cricket, the visits of well-known players 
from abroad have done much to raise the standard of the game 
- throughout the Island. 
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CHAPTER VI. (abt aF 


Waars anv Cost or I (fF _ LEVG 
130. The average rate of wages for a labo ie ° yrerta Corecunen all 
is 2/6 per day. Private employers pay ment tos i fern Lb 00 JO a bli 
women from 1/6 to 1/8 per day. Factory W,“” a thls [ECL dt WigE 
sree 20/- to 25/- per week for a week of 54 4/4 gles af Bluus itd did 
hop Assistants (men) receive a wage of fror ___, :., 2 O02 C0 (Y* Lf OnE 
a week of 5} days of 8 hours each. Women ““7/ ha ashe Uppy det ats OLN OLGE 4 hile 
r week. ld Ve Bub Sa AEM 
131. The only Railway operating in YY?” pmaie us He Jamaie ONELLTIM 
Government Railway and a schedule of “7 Wp gepges patti! Lt lle te LION, BA 
Department is set out below:— o4 ake : Mi Stu t LUE) 
Permanent Way Superintendents from Stl ty tp LIKE LED LLU, AMELIE COTTE YB. 
; “Ue fy « LLG Ltt Fee TULLE Of SPELL 





Train Despatchers 
Head Office Clerks - “LW ~*~ Lf” * A Lk at a Lille Le 
- Traffic Clerks ae Lf oe <3 ~ 0 bh fet yeas, 18 sill 
Typists a a ems Mi Lhe Ll Litre larl J 
aaa cen and Learners ae ae pe pb Sa a clad LY 
raughtsmen be CE — LE’ 
Assistant Draughtsmen SO aes Lelie Ly 
Learner Draughtsmen .. “ye ys ie Lityty bids MG Oa 
Station Masters ze eae lili, He SE « LIP 
oe ae eS GS og 
rakesmen ae 
Tranship Porters es = LE * i 
Shop Foremen ee = a “a 
Track Foremen oA es GG LE 
Shed Foremen ae “MK terahed tungulns ca GAG 
Engine Drivers aie 5 Will litte Of 7 Nllypst D0 tt a “ Spe . a 
Lieoer 2 3 td to Ltt per mati, ~ aw ih 
lechanics ae | Gee hittin) cps Ky 7 a Bley 
Carpenter os DG Os 
Shedmer a CP apy 
ditto bs «“ ier oil 
Apprentices ss « V AID EG to LE. Sg CLK: LMAO 
a sf GG “ #0 Sf 
Tacs é « wily Oh LL tt dhparion 
Storemen 3 “1QoO ~ LY week 
ee The following is a list, giving cost, of Aga aiid a” 
the labouri lass in Jamaica :— y ‘ 

z Soa Sea ees oa .. ces li DPR by (ip Lnanaintiane!s¢/ 5 
Crackers Se .. “GB yp Le Ut dittreme / fg 
Peas and Beans ie .. f¥F ppt bad asap he gf as 
Yams , eZ, i PU Mim A tO, fal BET 1 
Coconuts ae oe oe Gs lhe Lidl I fed Esa 
Sweet Potatoes - Qlioyg tees and (8 par Mh 
Cocoas Ag ; hitr-% i Gorenaisenl So LA ge Lb 
Plantains x i: Wj Rb Ml Ui) ad dal exits 
Sugar, B. A. a s Gorewnp Uiitited by Sad Lge wet Lt 

a YW Nile MO tewtie 1 Sal per lb 


Flour Ge 
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Rice vs sek 3d. per Ib. 
Meal £3 a 3d. per lb. 
Codfish Se 28 6d. per Ib. 
Herrings a = 3d. per Ib. 
Shads a oy 4d. per lb. 
Mackerels a Ay 4d. per Ib. 

Salt (fine) Fe ee 1d. per Ib 
C.S. Oil ie a3 1/4d. per qt. 
Coconut Oil es 2 1/ per qt. 

Beef 6d.-73d. per lb. 


133. During 1931, a 4 Ib. loaf of bread cost 1/7 1-5d. and a labourer’s 
pay therefore, provided he worked for 6 days per week, was equal to 9 
loaves in Government employ and from 9 to 13 loaves in private employ. 
In Jamaica, however, a labourer does not normally consume as much 
bread as would a labourer in a colder climate. The normal diet of a 
Jamaica labourer consists of asmall quantity of bread and a much larger 
quantity of yams or sweet potatoes. 

134. The cost of living in Jamaica although it has decreased 
somewhat in recent years, is still considerably above pre-war level. 
Taking 100 as the Index Figure forthe years 1913 and 1914 the Index 
Figure for 1931 works out at an average of 157 made up as follows:— 


Foodstuffs— 

~ Local Products ‘a 174 
Imported Articles 1s 128 151 (mean) 
Clothing, etc. ¥ oy 159 
Miscellaneous fs Ne 162 


Average 
135. Furnished bungalows cost from £12 to £20 per month in the 
residential districts of Kingston and St. Andrew and unfurnished bun- 
galows from £8 to £14 per month. In the country districts, unfurnished 
bungalows (when obtainable) cost from £6 to £12 per month. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


EpucaTion AND WELFARE INsTITUTIONS. 


136. The total departmental expenditure on Education for the 
year 1930-31 was £200,826, an increase of £17,560 on the expenditure 
for 1929-30. 

137. There are four classes of recognized Public Elementary Schools 
(a) Voluntary Denominational Schools (b) Voluntary Undenominational 
Schools, whose only difference from Denominational Schools is that 
the Manager is not necessarily the owners’ representative but is appointed 
to represent the interests of two or more amalgamated schools (c) Trust 
Schools owned by the Ludford Trust and treated for most purposes as 
Government Schools, and (d) Schools administered by a School Board 
and known as Government Schools. In practice (a) and (b) are styled 
Voluntary Schools and (c) and (d) Government Schools. There are 133 

schools administered by School Boards, 74 of which are owned by the 
Government while 59 receive a nominal rent. Compulsory attendance 
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is limited to 14 compulsory areas in which the average attendance is 
59%. The number of children affected is 17,541 excluding infants. In 
the non-compulsory areas 106,075 children are enrolled with an average 
attendance of 53%. 


138. The total enrolment for the whcle island is 134,012 with an 
average attendance of 56%. 


139. The total cost of Elementary Education exclusive of establish- 
ment charges for 1930-31 amounted to £158,252. 

140. There are in all 655 grant-aided Elementary Schools. There 
is also a large number of elementary private schools in regard to which 
details are not available. Two new Government Schools were opened 
during 1930-31 and asum of £5,000 was expended during the same period 
in building grants for denominational schools and teachers’ quarters, 
but there are still many denominational school buildings in a very bad 
state of repair. 

141. The Primary Schoolsemploy about 1,650 teachers. There are 
four Training Colleges one for men and three for women teachers. 
During 1930-31, 40 teachers with college training entered the profession 
and approximately 40 assistant teachers were registered without college 
training. 

142. The further education of Elementary School children is assisted 
from general revenue by scholarships tenable at Secondary Schools for 
from two to five years. Nine special scholarships of the value of £50 
per annum tenable for four years are awarded annually to children from 
Primary Schools in parishes unprovided with Secondary Schools. In 
addition every grant-aided Secondary School is required to maintain 
free places for at least 20% of its numbers. The grant-aided Secon- 
dary Schools, nineteen in number, are under the control of the Jamaica 
Schools Commission and grants are recommended in_ accordance 
with the Annual Reports submitted by the Supervising Inspector of 
Secondary Schools. 

143. The accepted External Examinations for the recognized 
Secondary Schools are those of the Cambridge Syndicate of Local 
Examinations held at 19 centres. At the last examinations held (July 
and December, 1931) 500 candidates sat for the Junior Examination, 
291 for the School Certificates and 15 entered for and 7 passed (46%) 
the Higher Schoo! Certificate Examination in July. The results of the 
examination of Junior and School Certificate candidates in December, 
1931 are not yet to hand. 

144. Public assistance for University and Collegiate Education is 
confined to the expenditure for Scholarships. Provision is made 
annually from Government funds for three scholarships tenable at 
British Universities, one of which is for girls. An annual ‘scholarship 
tenable at the Imperial College of ‘Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, is 
also provided by the Government. One Rhodes Scholarship a year is 
allocated to Jamaica. 

145. In the examinations of the University of London held in 
Jamaica during 1931, 43 candidates sat for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion and 19 passed, including 2 in the First Division. For the Inter- 
mediate Arts there were 4 candidates, 3 of whom passed and one was 
referred. One candidate sat for Intermediate Divinity and was referred. 
Three candidates sat for the Final Arts examination and 2 passed, 
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and one candidate sat for the Final examination in Arts with Honours 
end passed in the Second Division. One candidate sat for the final 
examination in Laws and passed. 

146. There are three recognized Continuation Schools in the Island; 
one in Kingston maintained by the Government and two in the parish 
of St. Mary. Excepting these, the Farm School at Hope, the Trade 
Scholarships and the scholarships and free places in Secondary Schools, 
there is no avenue of continued education for the majority of children 
attending the Elementary Schools. 


147. The Government Technical School, Kingston, provides continu- 
ation, commercial, domestic science and technical departments. As a 
result of a Report made by a Committee of Enquiry appointed by the 
Governor in 1929 on the working of this school, many of the disabilities 
under which the school was working in respect of accommodation and 
staff have been removed, and the curricula and supervision of all branches 
have been reorganized under a new Principal during 1931. 


148. Trade Scholarships are awarded to Elementary School Boys 
who wish to be apprenticed to a trade or to enter the Government 
Farm School. Their value is £20 per annum which may be increased 
where necessary by a maintenance grant of £20 per annum. They are 
tenable for a maximum period of five years a part of which is usually 
spent at the Technical School, Kingston. 

149. The Carron Hall and Highgate Girls’ Continuation Schools, 
St. Mary, receive Government Grants. Their curriculum is in Literary 
Subjects, needlework, housecraft and hygiene. These schools do 
excellent work especially from the point of view of character training. 
There is little doubt however, that their curricula should be of a less 
literary and more practical nature. But there are few local teachers 
able to teach domestic subjects and fewer still to teach commercially 
profitable handicrafts. There is no continuation school for boys outside 
Kingston. 

150. Manual Training Departments are attached to nine Govern- 
ment Schools but three are in abeyance on account of shortage of 
qualified staff. 

151. Recognized Evening Classes are held only at the Kingston 
Technical School where they have been reorganized and are shewing 
much improvement in numbers and efficiency. There are also unaided 
private Commercial Colleges which give day and evening instruction 
in literary and commercial subjects. 

152. There are nine certified Industrial Schools and Orphanages, 
and four Orphanages uncertified. The Government Industrial School, 
Stony Hill, is maintained wholly from Government Funds. The 
remaining schools and orphanages are financed partly by the Parochial 
Boards, partly by the Government and partly by private funds. 

Admission to an Industrial School isin most cases by Magistrate’s order. 

153. The Lyndale, Swift and Wortley Homes are primarily for 
East Indian children. Until recently children could not be detained in 
these schools after the age of 16, but they may now be detained until 
18 in cases where it is shewn to be desirable in the interest of the child 
or the community. The Industrial Schools are as a rule well con- 
ducted institutions, but lack funds to employ a sufficiently trained 
staff whether for the class room or for trade instruction. 
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154. The Government Industrial School, Stony Hill (Boys and Girls) 
is maintained by the Government, under the charge of the Inspector of 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools. A Board of Visitors is appointed 
by the Governor, which arranges monthly visits of inspection and holds 
fortnightly Board Meetings. The numbers on Roll for 1931 were 400 
boys and 100 girls. The school is situated at Stony Hill, at an elevation 
of 1,360 feet above sea level, and yet is only 9 miles from Kingston. 
Apart from:-the difficulty of obtaining an adequate water supply, the site 
is ideal for the purpose. The buildings, though very old, are spacious, 
well ventilated and cool. The old, badly lighted schoolroom of the 
Girls Section has been replaced by one of greatly improved design, and 
other improvements are being made which include a suitable playground 
for the girls. The curriculum is arranged so that each child devotes half 
of each day to the ordinary subjects of elementary school work, and the 
other half day to manual work. Drill, Games, Hobbies, Scouting and 
Evening Continuation Classes for senior boys, each take an important 
part in completing a form of institutional life which is a creditable 
pattern of an English Borstal Institution. The weak point of the whole 
system is lack of after-care, but this is now receiving the attention of a 
sub-committee of the Board of Visitors. A ‘House’ system has been 
established and is proving a great success. The boys are taught carpen- 
try, blacksmithing, tailoring, gardening, agriculture, masonry, baking 
and cooking and the girls laundry work, sewing and cooking. A good 
brass band is maintained. Every possible form of sport is encouraged, 
mainly by inter-House Competitions for Shields, Cups, etc. and the House 
spirit has developed to such an extent that a boy is just as keen to earn 
a few marks for the good of his House as he used to be to win an 
individual prize. The reverse of this is also felt to be beneficial in that 
offences lose marks for the House, and the culprit dreads offending the 
Publie Opinion of his House as much as or more than any direct punish- 
ment he may receive from the authorities. There is a system of good 
conduct badges bearing a cash value. Portion of such earnings may 
be used, at the discretion of the Superintendent, for certain purposes 
during the period of detention, but the major portion stands to the 
credit of the inmate until he is discharged. 


155. Prison records show that there is 2 marked decrease in recent 
years in the number of ex-Industrial School boys who become adult 
criminals, which is, perhaps, the surest sign that the school is achieving 
its object. 

156. There is no provision (outside the Public Hospitals) for main- 
tenance in the event of sickness or accident, nor for old age, outside 
the poor relief law, nor is there insurance against unemployment. Grants 
were made in 1930-31 of £694 to the Child Welfare Association, £100 
to the Boy Scouts’ Association and £200 to the Salvation Army School 
for the Blind. With the exception of the last named institution there 
is no provision in the Colony for the education of physically defective or 
mentally retarded children. 

157. The Bureau of Health Education under the Central Board of 
Health is the principal agency for Health Education in Jamaica. The 
bulletin “Jamaica Public Health” issued by the Bureau together 
with health posters have been of inestimable value to the Colony. Its 
work in connection with school Dental Clinics, the Child Welfare 
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Association, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, the Malaria’ Commission 
and the Empire Health Week are directly educative. 

158. Under the Jamaica Boy Scouts’ Association there are at 
present 49 Groups actively at work. These groups comprise 39 Scout 
Troops, 13 Wolf Cub Packs and 8 Rover Crews, numbering 112 Scouters, 
958 Scouts, 44 Sea Scouts, 289 Cubs, 126 Rover Scouts, 63 Rover Sea 
Scouts—a total of 1,592. This shews an increase of 487 over 1930 when 
the total was 1, 208. His Excellency Sir R. E. Stubbs, G.C.M.G., is 
Chief Scout of Jamaica. 


159. Under the Girl Guides Local Association there are now 61 
groups at work. These comprise 8 Ranger, 40 Guide and 13 Brownie 
Companies. The total enrolment for 1931 was 1,662. The Island 
Commissoner is Lady Stubbs, C.B.E. 


160. The Institute of Jamaica, for the encouragement of Literature, 
Science and Art—with its Library of 34,188 books (24,281 in the General 
Library and 9,907 in the West India Reference Library)—distributed 
44,841 books amongst its members during 1931, in addition to which 
many members of the public, including Tourists from England, Canada 
and the United States, consulted the General Reference Library and the 
West India Reference Library. Amongst the students in the latter was 
a graduate doing post-graduate work on a West Indian subject. 
Twenty-seven Teachers Associations affiliated with the Institute, 
borrowed boxes of books from the Institution during the year. Many 
parties of school children visited the Natural History Museum and the 
‘History Gallery of the Institute. One Lecture on “Reforestation, 
Conservation and Utilization of Lumber” was given at a Members 
Meeting on the 30th of April. 


161. During the year two Exhibitions of Paintings of oil and 
water-colours of Jamaica scenes, one by a resident in Jamaica, the 
other by an English visitor, were held at the Institute. 


162. During the year the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
of Musie and the Royal College of Music held its 24th Annual Exam- 
ination of Candidates in Music, of whom 590 sat. 

163. The Musical Society of Jamaica held the second of a series 
of Musical Festival Competitions inaugurated in 1929. 

164. Cricket is played during the season all over the Island and 
at all Secondary Schools and at the majority of Elementary Schools. 
The Jamaica Cricket Association was formed in 1925 and all the principal 
clubs in the Island are affiliated to it. It is governed by a Board of 
Control. Senior and Junior Competitions are held throughout the 
Colony and these conjoined with the visits paid by teams from the Mother 
Country and by West Indian Teams to England and Australia have 
resulted in great strides being made in the game, both as regards keen- 
ness and actual play. Association football is also keenly followed from 
October to February, inclusive. The Competitions under the Jamaica 
Football Association number six and the game is now achieving great 
popularity throughout the Island. Lawn Tennis is played all the year 
round, and is fostered by various competitions under the Jamaica Lawn 
Tennis Association which is affiliated to the Lawn Tennis Association, 
England. As in the case of cricket, the visits of well-known players 
from abroad have done much to raise the standard of the game 

- throughout the Island. 
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165. School Sports are held in connection with all Secondary and 
many Elementary Schools, and Interscholastic Competitions are arranged 
for annually. 


CHAPTER X. 
ComMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


166. The following statement shows the volume of shipping during 
the past five years. 


1927 entered 1,754 vessels of 3,001,232 tons. 


1928 “ 1593 “ 3,076,996 “ 
1929 “ 1651 “ 3,337,919 « 
1930 “ 1631 “ 3,573,731 “ 
1931 “ 1438 “ 3,244558 “ 
1927 cleared 1,754 “ 3,008,172 “ 
1928 “ 1562 “ 3,042,893 « 
19299 “ 1635 “ 3310243 « 
1930 “ 1,625 “ 3,541,633 “ 
1931 “ 1,407 “ 3,992945 « 


167. The following regular Steamship Lines serve the Colony: 

British Register—The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Leyland Line, 
Elders and Fyffes, Harrison Line, Pickford and Black, The Jamaica 
Direct Fruit Line, Ltd., The Canadian Transport Co., The Canadian 
National Steamship Company, Pacific Steam Navigation Co., The 
James Nourse, Ltd., The Canadian Pacific R.R. Steamship Co., The 
Standard Fruit and Shipping Co., The Webster Steamship Line (the 
last named company is registered in Jamaica). Although Elders and 

‘es is a British registered Company, the firm is in fact controlled by 
the United Fruit Co., an American Corporation which owns the bulk 
of their capital. 

U. S. A.—The United Fruit Co., The Standard Fruit and Ship- 
ping Co., The Colombian Steamship Co., Inc, The Aluminum Line, 
Gulf Pacific Line, Munson Line. 

Dutch—The Royal Netherlands Steamship Co., Holland American 


Line. 
German—The Horn Steamship Co. and the Hamburg Amerika 
Line. 
168. No ships were built in Jamaica during the year. 
169. The Island possesses a good system of macadam roads which 
are divided into two classes:— 
(a) Main Roads of a total length of 2,408 miles which are 
maintained out of the General Revenue of the Colony. 
(b) Parochial Roads aggregating 4,228 miles of which 1,988 
are suitable for light motor traffic and 2,240 miles are 
unsuitable, being cart or bridle roads. They are maintained 
by Parochial Boards out of their own funds. 
170. During 1931, the main roads were maintained at an average 
cost of about £119 per mile including expenditure in repairing flood 
damage. With few exceptions these roads were originally constructed 
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of limestone without any proper foundation, and are therefore suitable 
only for light wheeled traffic. This type of construction is inadequate 
to meet the ever-increasing requirements of motor traffic. Legislation 
prohibiting the importation and use, without special permission of Motor 
Vehicles weighing more than two and a half tons unladen has been enacted. 
The existing roads are gradually being improved so as to enable them to 
carry such motor traffic safely. Up to the end of the year under review, 
the mileage of asphalted sprayed roads amounted to 126 miles. The 
programme of Road Construction begun in 1927, with the object of 
opening up fertile areas, and providing feeders to the Government 
Railway, has been steadily pushed on, and it is hoped that the pro- 
gramme of these new roads, including widening and strengthening, 
amounting to approximately 281 miles and the construction of 69 bridges, 
will be completed about August, 1932. 

171. The year was one of heavy rainfall, the mean for the Island 
being 91.53 inches or 15.07 inches above the 50-year average, and the 
mean number of rainy days was 138, the average being 122. 

172. There are no navigable canals in the Island. 

1:3. With the passing of Law 30 of 1929 (The Motor Omnibus 
Law), transportation by Motor Omnibuses was placed on a proper 
basis. There are 86 licensed Motor Omnibuses, 40 of which operate 
in Kingston and Lower Saint Andrew over routes totalling 47 miles, the 
other 46 operating between Kingston and the outlying areas not served 
by Railway communication. It would seem probable that transportation 
by Motor Omnibuses is likely to increase and the effects of such de- 
velopment on the Railway and other existing forms of transportation, 
such as tramways, is a matter that will need careful consideration. 

174. The Jamaica Government Railway (main and branch lines) is 
2103 miles in length. It traverses the Island by two main lines:— 

(a) Kingston to Montego Bay —1122 miles. 
(b) Spanish Town (112 miles from Kingston) to Port Antonio 
633 miles. 

There are branch lines as follows:— 

(1) From May Pen Junction (823 miles from Kingston) to 
Frankfield—23 miles. 

(2) From Bog Walk (203 miles from Kingston) on the Port 
Antonio line to Ewarton—8} miles. 

(8) From Linstead (34 miles from Bog Walk on the Ewarton 
Branch Line) to New Works—3 miles. No passenger trains 
are run over this branch. 

175. The main lines run across high mountains which form the back- 
bone. of the Island, to the north coast; Port Antonio being north-east, 
and Montego Bay north-west, of Kingston. The Frankfield and 
Ewarton lines traverse rich agricultural districts near the centre of the 
Island. The gauge is 4’ 83’. The maximum gradients are 1 in 30, and 
the maximum curves 5 chains. The highest point of the Railway is 
Greenvale on the Montego Bay Line, 1,705 feet above sea level. The 
highest point on the Port Antonio line is between Richmond and Troja 
at 31 miles—905 feet. 

176. The revenue for the year ended 3lst December, 1931 was 
£363,873, and the expenditure £287,170. There is no depreciation fund, 
but provision is made in the Annual Estimates for renewals, depreciation 
and betterment, The total weight of goods carried during the year 
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under review was 338,170 tons, as compared with 381,993 tons for the 
year 1930; the number of passengers carried in 1931, was 668,644 as 
compared with 754,288 in 1930. 

177. The management of the Railway is assisted by an Advisory 
Board of nine members, consisting of the Director and eight others. 
chiefly local business men, who advise the Government on matters of 
policy. 

178, Since 1925, the work of relaying old 60 lb. rails with 80 lb. 
rails has been proceeding. 133 miles of 60 lb. rails were in existence. 
In 1925, 5 miles were relaid, in 1926, 5 miles. In 1927, the sum of 
£200,000 was voted so that the relaying could be carried out more ex- 
peditiously, and under Law 20 of 1930, a further sum of £32,500 was 
voted. From 1927 to the end of 1931 the total mileage which has been 
changed from 60 Ib. to 80 Ib. rails is 100 miles. 

179. Banana traffic continues to increase year by year, and more 
bananas were exported from the Island during 1931 than during any 
previous year. 

180. The Railway carries about 50% of the total number of stems 
exported, and the number of stems carried by rail during the past 
ten years has increased from 4,491,000 to 12,897,000. 

181. The importance of the banana traffic to the Railway is shown 
by the following figures:— 





Total Goods Banana 

‘Year. Revenue. Revenue. 
1926-27 we 6 255,997 166,319 or 64% 
1927-28 ae os 287,279 194,799 or 67% 
1928-29 ne a 230,518 148,221 or 64% 
1929-30 ee oo 292,165 208,565 or 71% 
1930-31 ne i 307,953 237,385 or 77% 


182. General Merchandise Traffic has decreased in spite of the efforts 
which have been made to divert it from road and sea to the Railway. 
Rates on many commodities have been reduced, a quicker service has 
been given and much has been done by canvassing and offering facilities 
to the Public, but this traffic continues to decrease year by year. The 
falling off can only be attributed to road motor competition and the 
general depression in trade. 

183. Passenger Traffic during 1931 has fallen off considerably and 
here again the decrease is undoubtedly due to trade depression and road 
motor competition. 

184. The Government Postal Telegraph system was inaugurated in 
1879, with a complement of 47 offices. At the close of the calendar 
year, 1931, there were 1727 miles of telegraph and telephone lines, 
with 60 telegraph and 118 telephone offices. One telegraph office was 
closed and ten telephone offices were opened during the year. 

185. The charge for telegrams is 9d. for the first twelve words and 
a half-penny for each additional word. Press telegrams are granted 
a special rate of approximately half the above charges. An all night 
and holiday telegraph service is provided on payment of graduated fees. 

186. The Railway telegraphic system, in connection with which 
there are 44 offices, assists in placing telegraphic communication within 
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the reach of all. These offices work in collaboration with the Postal 
and Telegraph system but are controlled by the Management of the 
Railway. 

187. In 1930, 395,544 telegrams were despatched, and the revenue 
amounted to £22,709 17s. 24d. In 1931, 327,339 and £18,090 5s. 44d. 
Tespectively . 

188. There are three wireless stations in the Island under,Govern- 
ment license, two owned and operated by the Direct West India 
Cable Company, Ltd., and one by Pan American Airways, Inc. 

Two are situated at Kingston, and the other at Stony Hill. Of 
the 2 owned by the D.W.I. Cable Co., one is used principally for 
shore to ship traffic on the usual wave length of 600 metres. The 
Stony Hill station which is situated nine miles from Kingston, has an 
up-to-date 25 K.W.C.W. installation and engages in long distance 
commercial traffic on wave length of from 2,880 metres upward. This 
station is controlled from the Company’s Head Office at Kingston. 
The Pan-American Airways W/T Station is used for the control of 
their aeroplanes operating between North and South America and the 
Caribbean Islands—Short wave only is used. Numerous wireless 
receiving sets have been established (under Government license) 
throughout the Island by persons desirous of receiving the programmes 
broadcast. by American and other Broadcasting Stations. No Broad- 
casting Stations exist in the Island. No amateur transmitting licenses 
are issued. 

189. Telegraphie communication with all parts of the world is 
furnished by two Cable Companies, viz.: the Direct West India Cable 
Co., Ltd., and the West India and Panama Telegraph Co., Ltd. The 
cable of the former Company runs from Jamaica through Turks Island 
to Bermuda and thence to Halifax, N.S., at which point connection is 
made with all the important Trans-Atlantic Lines eastward and with 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, Commercial Cable Companies, and 
Western Union Lines inland and westward. This Company also 
connects at Halifax, N.S., with the Imperial route to Great Britain and 
Australia, and with the Marconi Company’s Trans-Atlantic Service. 
The Pacific Cable Board has established communication with all the 
British West Indian Islands, and West Indian traffic entrusted to the 
Direct West Indian Cable Company is now handed over to the ‘“P.C.B.” 
at the latter’s Turks Island Office. The West India and Panama 
Telegraph Co., Ltd., maintains communication with foreign countries by 
means of cables to Cuba, where they transfer their cablegrams to their 
connecting companies, who have cables connecting with different parts 
of the United States of America. In addition this Company has a 
network of cables touching at practically every West Indian Island. 
These two Cable Companies have been merged into the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., Ltd., but in Jamaica retain their 


old names. 
CHAPTER XI. 


BanxinG, Currency, Weiaguts AND Mzasure. 

190. The commercial Banks doing business in the Island are 
Barclay’s. Bank—Dominion, Colonial and Overseas (formerly the 
Colonial Bank), The Bank of Nova Scotia, The Royal Bank of Canada 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
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191. The value of the local notes of each Bank outstanding at the 
31st December, 1931, was as follows: 
Barclay’s Bank—Dominion, Colonial and Overseas (formerly the 


Colonial Bank) a BS £101,906 
The Bank of Nova Scotia ve, ots 161,672 
The Royal Bank of Canada ea s 39,820 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce 22,254 


192. These Banks all have their principal offices for the Island in 
Kingston. Barclay’s Bank has branches at Annotto Bay, Falmouth, 
Lucea, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port Antonio, Port Maria, 
Savanna-la-Mar and St. Ann’s Bay. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia has branches at Black River, Christiana, 
Brown’s Town, Mandeville, May Pen, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port 
une Port Maria, St. Ann’s Bay, Savanna-la-Mar, and Spanish 

‘own. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has one branch at Montego Bay. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce has no branches. 

193. A Government Savings Bank was started in the Colony in 1870. 
This Bank used to allow interest on deposits at the rate of 24% per 
annum. When, however, the commercial Banks entered the field by 
starting savings branches and giving higher rates of interest and more 
facilities to depositors, the deposits of the Government Savings Bank 
declined considerably, and steps were taken to re-organise the Bank by 
the passing of Law 7 of 1917. Under this Law, the management of the 
Bank was placed in the hands of a Board. New regulations were drawn 
up and approved by the Governor in Privy Council and the rate of 
interest on deposits was increased to that given by the commercial 
Banks, namely 3% per annum, compounded half-yearly. There are 
now 107 branches throughout the Island as compared with 19 prior 
to the re-organization, and the Bank’s progress is fully demonstrated 
by the following figures:— 

(a) Amount at credit of depositors in 1919, £287,178; in 1931, 
£646,753 4s. 11d. 

(b) Investments held in British and Colonial and other 
Securities in 1919, amounted to £335,734 and in 1931 to 
£655,168 16s. 11d. 

(c) The net profit paid into General Revenue in 1919, was 
£964, £3,082 was paid into General Revenue as net profit 
for 1926, and £1,313 was carried to the Reserve Fund. 
The net profit for 1929 which was carried to the Reserve 
Fund, was £4,464 18s. 4d., and the net profit for 1931 to 
be carried to the Reserve Fund is £8,862 19s. 5d. 

194. Under Law 11 of 1925, which replealed Law 7 of 1917, the 
Funds of the Government Savings Bank may be invested (1) in British 
and Local Government or other Colonial Government Securities, (2) 
in real securities in Jamaica, (3) on deposit in Banks, (4) in any other 
manner authorised by the Governor in Privy Council. 

195. There are 56 Co-operative Loan Banks on the Register under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies, Law (33 of 1902) of which 3 
are moribund. The greater number of these were started early in 
1913, in order to handle loans made by the Government for the re- 
suscitation of cultivations damaged by the drought and hurricane of 
the previous year. Loans were also made through Loan Banks in 
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1916-17 and 1918, in consequence of the hurricanes of 1916 and 1917. 
These loans were made through the Agricultural Loan Societies Board 
under the provisions of Statutes giving the Banks extraordinary powers 
of recovering loans. Loans have also been made to the Banks under 
Law 6 of 1912, ‘A Law for the Encouragement of Agricultural Loan 
Societies,” such moneys being used with their own funds for the 
purpose of making loans to their members for short periods on personal 
security, note of hand, mortgage, etc., for agricultural and industrial 
purposes, ¢.g., for cultivation, the purchase of stock, cane mills, tools 
and the like. These Banks have supplied a long felt want among the 
small settlers. 

196. In 1930, Law 15 of 1930 was passed, giving the Board further 
and better powers, and extending their duties of supervision to all 
Agricultural Loan Societies. 

197. To 31st December, 1931, £134,506 was lent to 37 Banks and 
£120,408 received inrepayment. The sum of £59,641 was also lent to 
Banks to purchase 12 properties for the purpose of land settlement, of 
which £42,567 was repaid. 

198. Interest paid since the inception of the operations of the Board 
amounted to £38,805 and 46 Banks from which returns were received 
collected share capital amounting to £44,523. These figures indicate 
that the work of the Loan Banks has been successfully carried out, 
and that they are likely to prove of permanent benefit to small holders 
and peasant proprietors. Some of these Banks have extended their 
sphere of usefulness by taking advantage of the Land Settlement 
Scheme, whereby Government moneys are lent for the purchase of 
properties for re-sale in lots to small settlers. 

199. The following are legal tender in Jamaica:—Gold, silver and 
copper coins of the United Kingdom; local cupro nickel coins; local 
Government Notes and British Currency Notes; the U.S.A. gold eagle 
and its multiples and sub-multiples and the sub-divisions of the gold 
doubloon. U.S.A. silver and notes are not legal tender but are freely 
accepted throughout the business community and by the Banks. 


Accounts are kept in sterling. 

200. Local Currency Notes under Section 5 of Law 27 of 1804, were 
in circulation on the 31st December,1930, to the extent of £80,626 
17s. 6d. in the following denominations :— 

2/6 Notes. 5/- Notes. 10/ Notes. Total. 





£ os. d. £ os. d. £38 d £ os. d. 
121 17 6 34,288 10 0 46,216 10 0 80,626 17 6 
The 2/6 notes are gradually being withdrawn from circulation. 

201. The Commercial Banks doing business in Jamaica issue local 
notes. Jamaica has its own nickel coinage of 1d., 4d., and 4d. 
denominations. 

202. British Weights and Measures are used in Jamaica, and the 
standard weights and measures are the same as those used in England. 
It is interesting to note, however, that a “stone” (14 Ibs.) is much 
more used as a unit of weight than it is in England, many commodities 
such as potatoes, onions, hay, etc., being sold by the stone. 

203. In measurements, too, a “chain” (66 ft.) and a “link” (7 ins.) 
are common units of measurements. Work in the fields and on the roads 
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is always measured by the “chain” and in describing distances between 
two points less than a mile apart, the “chain” is nearly always used 
as the unit of description. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Pusiic Works. | 


204. In addition to the construction of new roads and bridges, an 
account of which appears under Chapter X, the principal activities of 
the year were :— 

(2) The completion of the extensive scheme of Ses 
and additional wards at the Lunatic Asylum, which have 
been in progress during the last two years. 

(b) The continuation of the enlargement scheme at the Public 
General Hospital, Kingston, and the completion of the 
New V. D. Ward. 

(ec) The building of two large Government Schools. 

(d) New Police Station, Guy’s Hill. New Public Mortuary, 
Kingston. New Post Office, Lacovia. New King’s Ware- 
house—No. 1 Pier. The completion of the first stage 
of the extensive improvements to the Black River 
Hospital. 

205. The Public Works Department is established for the perfor- 
mance of the duties imposed by Law, or by order of the Governor, upon 
the Director of Public Works, which include the following:— 

(a) The making, repairing, deviating, maintaining and managing 
of all main roads—Law 33 of 1931. 

(b) The erection and maintenance of all Public Buildings— 
Law 16 of 1868. 

(c) The care and management of all Lighthouses—Law 8 of 
1900. 


(d) The laying out, construction and maintenance of all 
Government Telegraph and Telephone Lines—Law 1 of 
1879. 

(e) The management and control of the Rio Cobre Irrigation 
Works—Law 27 of 1872. 

(f) The management and control of the Spanish Town Water 
Works—Law 16 of 1877, and the construction, enlarge- 
ment, improvement, repair, management and _ control 
of any other water works, at the request of a Parochial 
Board and authorised by the Governor—Laws 28 of 1889 
and 19 of 1900. 

(g) The carrying out of all undertakings, the funds for which 
are provided by General Revenue or by Loans, and the 
design and carrying out of all important works, the funds ' 
for which are provided by Parochial Revenue or by Loans 
or Grants to Parochial Boards. 
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(h) The Director of Public Works is the chief Adviser of the 
Government in regard to all matters involving structural 
work of any kind or the use of machinery, and is charged 
with the preparation of studies, designs, specifications and 
estimates for all such undertakings, and for the con- 
struction of the works when authorised. 

(i) The Director of Public Works has statutory powers 
under the Electric Lighting Law, The Telephone Law, 
The Tramways Law, and the Motor Vehicle Law. He is 
the Tribunal of Appeal under the Kingston Building 
Law—(24 of 1907) and is ex-officio a Trustee of the 
Titchfield Property, a Member of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Milk River Baths (Law 30 of 1927) and 
Chairman of the Board of Transport (Law 30 of 1929). 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Justice AND Pouice. 


206. The Courts of the Island are as follows:— 
1. The Supreme Court. 
2. The Resident Magistrate’s Court. 
3. The Petty Sessions Court. 
4, The Coroner’s Court. 
207. The Supreme Court consists of the following:— 
The Supreme Court with jurisdiction in civil matters over £100. 
The Circuit Court with jurisdiction in indictable offences 
beyond the jurisdiction of Resident Magistrates. 
Appeals from Petty Sessions are also heard by the Judge 
of the Circuit Court. 
The Appellate Court which hears appeals from the Supreme 
Court (civil jurisdiction) the Resident Magistrate’s Court 
(civil and criminal) also appea's from the Cayman Islands 
in civil and criminal matters and from the Turks and 
Caicos Islands in criminal matters only. 
208. There are three Judges of the Supreme Court, namely, a Chief 
Justice and two Puisne Judges. 
209. The Resident Magistrate’s Court has jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal matters— 
(a) 2 civil matters where the amount claimed does not exceed 
10 


(b) be criminal matters as set out in Section 270 of Law 39 
of 1927. 

There is also a summary jurisdiction given to Resident Magistrates 
by statute. 

210. The civil work of the parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew 
is disposed of by the Judge of the Kingston Court who has the same 
jurisdiction as a Resident Magistrate in civil proceedings. 

211. The Petty Sessions Court is generally presided over by Justices 
of the Peace or by the Resident Magistrate of the parish who has the 


jurisdiction of two Justices of the Peace. The Court deals with minor. 


offences. 
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212. There are fourteen Resident Magistrates in the Island, and one 
Judge of the Kingston Court At present there are only thirteen Resi- 
dent Magistrates as one is acting as Judge of the Kingston Court which from t 


post is now vacant due to the transfer of the holder of that office to 2 
another Colony. prevail 
213. The Coroner’s Court is presided over by the Resident : me 
Magistrate of the parish with a jury. wii 
Adult 
Pouce Adult 
Jamaica CONSTABULARY. ; as 
214. In 1866, it was considered necessary to abolish the old police 5 ther 
foree, dating from 1834, and a Law was passed (No. 8 of 1867) i Publi 
establishing a new and improved Police or Constabulary Force. Under | partie 
that Law the Governor is empowered to appoint the Officers and the ent to 
Inspector General is authorised to admit persons as sub-Officers and health 
Constables. The present authorised strength of the Force is 23 Officers | 2 
and 1,082 Non-Commissioned Officers and Constables. No person is : Probati 
eligible for membership unless he can produce a certificate of character Sxoeptir 
from a magistrate or other gentleman of position and can pass a ems t 
satisfactory medical examination. He must not be less than five feet 4. Ang 
eight inches in height and 33 inches round the chest; not less than 20 
or more than 25 years of age and unmarried ; and be able to read, without 
hesitation any printed or written document and to write a fair hand. 
Every candidate is enrolled for five years (3 months on probation) and 
is bound to serve and reside in any place to which he may be appointed— 
his native parish and the parish with which he may be connected by Aver 
marriage or family ties not being one of the districts to which he may 
be sent. Members of the Force are trained on semi-military lines, and 
perform the duties appertaining to the office of Constables. There are 
separate Detective and Water Police Branches recruited from the Regular 
Force. There is also a District Constabulary Force, for the purpose of : 
connecting the main police system with the remote parts of the Island. 
The members are drawn from the better class of small settlers, and act 
as auxiliaries to the Regular Police. 
Nun 


Prisons. 


215. A. General Penitentiary, Kingston—This is for convicted male 
prisoners with sentences exceeding six months, and European prisoners. 

There is separate cell accommodation for 645 prisoners; a further 
150 can be housed in association by using the Chapel, and 32 in hospital 
wards. 

216. St. Catherine District Prison, Spanish Town.—For male 
prisoners awaiting trial, debtors, prisoners under sentence of death, 
and convicted male prisoners with sentences not exceeding six months. 

There is separate cell accommodation for 512, association rooms 
including the Chapel for 306, and hospital wards for 40. 

217. Juvenile Adult Prison, Spanish Town—For selected male 
prisoners between the ages of 16 and 21. 

Maximum accommodation for 66. 


a 
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218. Females’ Prison, Kingston —For all women prisoners. 
Separate cell accommodation for 198, hospital wards for 15. _ 

219. In the adult prisons, first offenders are located and work apart 
from the more hardened criminals. 

220. At the Juvenile Adult Prison, special rules, and conditions 
prevail which include progressive grades, each grade having its special 
privileges. There is physical drill daily, and among other privileges 
which may be earned are games, and meals in association. Any boy 
proving to be a bad influence is reverted to a Juvenile party of the 
Adult Prison. Any young prisoners not selected for the Juvenile 
Adult Prison are located and work apart from adults in the ordinary 
prisons. 

221. In the Females’ Prison satisfactory classification is not possible 
as there are only three forms of labour, ie., washing, (mostly for the 
Public Hospital), ironing and a small amount of sewing. This is 
particularly unfortunate because so many young girls of 14 to 18 are 
sent to prison with short sentences, often on a first conviction. The 
health of the prisoners is remarkably good. 

222. The necessary arrangements for an effective Island-wide 
Probation system have been in existence for three years, but with the 
exception of the parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew very little use 
seems to be made of it. It has proved very successful in Kingston and 
St. Andrew, and should be equally so in the country parishes. 


Brief Statistics: 


Average daily population— 





General Penitentiary are ce 535 
St. Catherine District Prison ne 480 
Juvenile Adult Prison ne he 49 
Females’ Prison ar oe 69 

Total os 1,133 





Number in custody 31.12.31— 








General Penitentiary ar oH 605 
St. Catherine District Prison oe 574 

Total oe 1,179 
Revenue ae ee £13,080 19 6 
Expenditure fa £46,024 8 1 
Cost of Prisons an £32,943 8 7 


Valye of Prison Manufactures used in Prisons—£3,890 18s, 5d. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LEGISLATION. 


228. Thirty-five Laws were passed during the year 1931. A brief 
summary of those which may be considered of interest is given below:— 
Law 1 of 1931.—‘‘A Law further to amend the Tariff Law 1925, Law 4 

of 1925 and all Laws amending the same.” This Law varies 
some of the existing schedules to the present Tariff Laws by 
altering the rates of duty with regard to certain items and 
also exempts certain articles from duty. 


Law 2 of 1931—‘“A Law to amend Law 14 of 1923, The Rum Duty 
Amendment Law, 1923.” The Law alters the duty onrum from 
ninepence per liquid gallon to eight shillings per proof gallon 

Law 4 of 1931—‘“‘A Law for the more effectual prevention and 
punishment of Bribery and Corruption of and by members, 
officers or servants of corporations, councils, parochial and 
other boards, commissions or other public bodies.” This Law 
provides the necessary legislation to deal with corrupt practices 
and for the punishment of bribery and corruption of and by 
members, officers or servants of corporations, councils, parochial 
and other boards, commission and other public bodies. It 
also makes provision in the case of public servants. The Law 
is largely based on the Imperial Statute 52 and 53 Victoria, 
chapter 69. 

Law 6 of 1931.—“A Law to repeal the Laws relating to entertain- 
ments.” This Law repeals the Laws under which duties 
were imposed on entertainments. 

Law 11 of 1931.—“‘A Law further to amend the Kingston Building Law 
(Law 5 of 1883).”’ The Law gives relief to owners of small 
properties who desire to erect buildings of smaller areas than 
those mentioned in existing Laws by reducing the scale of fees. 
It also gives the Building Authority discretionary power to 
approve of applications unaccompanied by the plans required 
by the Laws. 

Law 12 of 1931.—“A Law to consolidate and amend the Laws relating 
to the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation.” Under this 
Law the corporate area as constituted by the old Law is 
re-constituted into three districts, an urban, a suburban and 

a rural district. There shall be four members elected for 
the urban district and two each for the suburban and rural 
districts. In addition members of the Legis‘ative Council for 
the parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew and two -Aldermen to 
be elected by the Councillors from outside the Council. 

The Law also provides for women who are entitled to be 
registered as voters being eligible for election as Councillors. 

The term “voters” has been substituted for the term 
“burgesses.” 

All the Laws dealing with the Corporation and with the 
corporate area improvements have been consolidated and 
embodied in this Law. 


ae if 
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Law 13 of 1931.—“‘The Sugar Aid Industry Law.” The Bill affords 


further temporary assistance to the Sugar Industry of Jamaica. 
It provides for (a) compulsory retention in the Island for local 
consumption of 20,¢ of the sugar manufactured (b) regulation of 
retail price by the Government (¢) compulsory exportation of 
80% of the sugar manufactured (d) grant of a subsidy or bonus 
of £2, per ton on each ton of sugar exported, and (e) prohibition 
of the importation of sugarexcept under license to be granted 
by the Board which is constituted under the Law. The Law 
ey based on the lines of the Sugar Industry Aid Law, 


Law 16 of 1931.—“A Law in relation to the erection and extension of 


the pier or jetty on the Leyland Wharf, Kingston.’ This 
Law is a private one and was introduced by an Elected 
Member on behalf of a Company known as the Leyland 
Wharves, Limited. The Law empowers the Company to extend 
into the harbour of Kingston by adding 150 feet to its length. 
The right to alter or add to the structure from time to time 
is reserved to the Company. 


Law 17 of 1931.—“ A Law to give effect to a certain Convention on the 


execution of Arbitral Awards.” The Law was passed so as to 
create legislation which will enable the Convention on the 
Execution cf Foreign Arbitral Awards, which was signed at 
Geneva on the 26th September, 1927, to become operative in 
Jamaica and its Dependencies and thus bring them into confor- 
mity with other countries which have adhered to the 
Convention. 


Law 18 of 1931.—“A Law to give effect. to a Protocol on Arbitration 


Clauses signed on behalf of His Majesty at a meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations held on the 24th day of 
September, 1923.’’ This Law was passed to create legislation 
which will give effect in Jamaica and its Dependencies to 
the Protocol on Arbitration Clauses signed on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government at a meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and thus bring Jamaica and its Dependencies 
into conformity with other countries which have acceded to 
the Protocol. 


Law 20 of 1931.—A Law to make provision for the improvement of 


Law 22 


the Kingston Race Course.” ‘‘This Law makes provision for 
the improvement of the Kingston Race Course and to remove 
any doubts as to the powers and duties of the Kingston and 
St. Andrew Corporation in relation thereto. 

of 1931—‘‘A Law in aid of the Jamaica Coconut Producers 
Association, Limited.”” The Law enables the Jamaica Coconut 
Producers Association, Limited, to carry out its scheme for 
the marketing of products from coconuts in all available 
markets. 


Law 23 of 1931.—“A Law in aid of the Coconut Industry and to 


promote, aid and encourage the local manufacture of edible 
oils.” Under this Law a Coconut Board is appointed by the 
Governor with powers and duties to be from time to time 
defined by him. The importation of edible oil is prohibited 
under the Law. 
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Power is vested in the Governor to fix maximum prices 
for edible oils and to increase the import duty on edible oils. 

All manufacturers of edible oils are to be licensed and an 
excise duty of ninepence per gallon is imposed on all edible 
oils produced in the Island. 

Law 25 of 1931—“A Law to regulate the manufacture of rum in this 

{sland.”” The Law prohibits during one year the manufacture 
by any person other than an approved manufacturer as defined 
by the Law, and restricts’ the production of rum by each 
approved manufacturer to one half of the average annual 
number of Imperial gallons of rum manufactured during 
the triennial period, defined, at the place or places set opposite 

‘his name in the First Schedule of the Bill. Liberty is 
reserved to the manufacturer to assign his right to any other 
approved manufacturer to make the quantity of rum which he 
would be entitled to make under the Law. Power is given to 
the Governor to fix maximum retail and wholesale prices on 
sales of rum in the Island. 

Law 26 of 1931—‘A Law to amend the War Expenses (Jamaica 
Contribution) Law, 1921.” The Imperial Treasury having 
consented to the suspension for one year of the payment 
authorised under Law 4 of 1921, this Law was passed to legalise 
such suspension and to provide for the subsequent payments. 

Law 27 of 1931.—‘‘A Law to amend the Customs Consolidation Law, 
1877.” The Law affords greater protection to Customs Officers 
from penalties and actions for damages at the instance of 
persons who have been unsuccessfully searched for smuggled 


goods. 

Law 29 of 1931—“A Law to amend the Bankruptcy Laws.” This 
Law adds a definition of “debtor” whereby an absentee who 
carries on business in Jamaica through an agent or manager 
will for the purposes of bankruptcy proceedings be regarded 
as a debtor. It also declares the act of bankruptcy of the 
agent to be the act of bankruptcy of the absent principal 
and provides for certain books to be kept by every trader. 

The Law also provides for the postponement of the 
husband’s and wife’s claim in bankruptcy to the claims of other 
creditors. 

Law 32 of 1931—‘“A Law relating to children and young persons.” 
The Law provides for the protection of children and young 
persons. It confers on a Judge, Magistrate, or Justice, power 
to exclude the public from the Court during the testimony of 
a child or young person in cases which involve indecency or 
immorality. ‘The presence of a child during any hearing, unless 
such child is charged or is a witness in the case, is prohibited 
under the Law. 

“Child,” in the Law, is defined as being a person under 
the age of 14 years and “young person” as a person above 
the age of 14 years and under the age of 16 years. 

Law 33 of 1931.—“A Law to consolidate the Laws relating to Main 

Roads.” This Law consolidates ten different Laws relating 
to main roads. It also provides for greater precision for the 
lighting of carriages in use on main roads during the ae 


Law 34 1 
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between one half hour after sunset and one half hour before 
unr: 


sunrise. 

Law 34 of 1931.—‘‘A Law to consolidate the Laws relating to Parochial 
Roads.” The Law consolidates fifteen different Laws relating 
to parochial roads. It provides for greater precision for the 
lighting of carriages in use on parochial roads during the period 


between one half hour after sunset and one half hour before 
sunrise. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Pusiic FINaNcr AND TAXaTION, 


224. The following statement shows the Revenue and Expenditure 
of the Colony during the past five years:— 


Revenue. 
1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
2,147,042 2,275,094 2,212,851 2,292,869 2,197,572 


Expenditure. 
1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
2,046,205 1,980,888 2,317,438 2,310,502 2,322,613 


225. The total Expenditure during the year ended the 31st March, 
1981, was £125,041 more than the total Revenue. 





226, The following is a statement of the Revenue and Expenditure for the period from 
the Ist April to the 3ist December, 1931, under the various heads:— 


Amount. 

I. Customs £791,431 
II. Harbour and Light Dues 7,108 
III. Licences, Excise, etc.— 


Head of Revenue. 


(a) Licences 28,889 
(b) Excise, etc. 196,802 
‘c) Income Tax 41,615 


& Land and House 
Tax 68,509 
-(e) Entertainment Tax 747 


(f) Fines, ete. 13,213 
IV. Fees of Office, ete.— 
(a) Fees of Office 23,784 
(b) Stamp Duties 53,327 
(c) Reimbursements- 
in-aid— 
(1) Medical 4,659 


(2) Prisons, etc. 11,481 
(3) Debt Charges 154,478 





(4) Miscellaneous 18,940 
(d) Irrigation Receipts 12,353 
V. Post Office .. 82,883 
VI. Rents a 2,714 
VII Interest wh 2,803 
VIII. Miscellaneous Receipts 26,548 
IX. Land Sales .. 1,402 
EX. Colonial Development 

Fund 5,936 

Total £1,549,622 











Head of Expenditure. Amount. 
Charges of Debt £165,987 
Pensions ae 47,557 
Pensions— Widows and 
Orphans oe 13,411 
Governor and Staff 61,165 
Privy Council 47 
Legislative Council 2,925 
Colonial Secretariat 82,225 
Lands Department 8,093 
Audit Department 5,294 
Public Treasury 5,404 
Currency Commissioners 717 
Government Savings Bank 6,644 
Immigration Department 305 
Collector General’s Depart- 
ment as & 65,159 
Post Office 77,842 
Supreme Court 5,621 
Law Officers 3,987 
Kingston Court © 1,594 
Resident Magistrates’ Courts 31,875 
Administrator General’s Office 6,372 
Medical—General Adminis- 
tration 42,372 
« Hospitals and Lepers’ 
Home an 56,430 
eu Lunatic Asylum 31,949 
Constabulary .. 144,162 
Prisons 29,631 
Industrial 4,846 
Education ce 152,603 
Harbours and Pilotage 4,316 
Marine Board as 857 
Imperial Forces Allowances 4,277 
Local Forces Se 5,774 
Registrar General and Island 
Record Office 6,147 
Registration of Titles 2 2,371 
Government Printing Office 11,479 
Board of Supervision 5 521 
Department of Science and 
Agriculture a 33,180 
Agricultural Loan Societies 
Board us 1,233 
Subventions 35,536 
Miscellaneous 125,722 
Railway na 44,214 
Public Works Department 46,806 
$ « Annually 
Recurrent 242,399 
sf “Extraordinary 41,447 
Colonial Development Fund 5,059 
Total £1,536,055 
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227. The Assets and Liabilities at the 31st March, 1931, were 
£1,253,951 and £1,081,595, respectively. The. year therefore closed 
with a surplus of £172,356. The following statement shows how the 
Assets of the Colony at the 31st March, 1931, are held:— 


£8. d. 
Loans to Agricultural Loan Societies Board 33,821 8 4 
Loans from Parochial Water Supplies Fund 6515 9 9 
Land Settlement Advances i 13,899 11 4 
Advances on account of Loans to be raised 349,979 010 
Advances to Parochial Boards ie 46,333 6 OF 
Stores Advances es a 110,655 18 11 
General Advances es es 28,860 13 23 
Investments on account of Redemption Funds 
Guaranteed and unguaranteed by the Colony 153,680 9 10 
Investments on account of Deposits for 

Investment oe oe 115,313 17 10 
Investments on account of Trust Funds 29,694 7 11 
Investments for Insuranee Fund... 218,642 12 3 
Miscellaneous Investments oe 41,177 19 3 
Imprests es a 51,473 15 10 
Bank of Nova Scotia, New York... 8,279 19 6 
Emigration Agent, India be 6,079 1 7 
Collector General for Customs Revenue 641 4 0 
Director, Jamaica Railwa: 4,183 8 6 
Treasurer A a 34,768 14 5. 


£1,253,950 19 44 


228. The Colony’s Insurance Fund, which forms part of the Assets 
and is specially earmarked against earthquake, hurricane, or calamity 
of a like nature, amounted to £219,160 at the 31st March, 1931. 

229. The amount of the Public Debt, chargeable on General 
Revenue, outstanding at the 3lst March, 1931, was-£5,117,444. The 
Sinking Funds for the redemption of the debt amounted to 
£2,325,906. Iftheamount standing to the credit of the Sinking Funds 
be deducted from the Public Debt, the difference £2,791,538, exceeds by 
only £572,927 the estimated Revenue for the financial year 1931-32. 
As most of the investments on account of the Sinking Funds have in 
recent years been made at rates varying from 5% to 6%, the 
accumulations of these funds will accrue in advance of the original 
calculations which were made at lower rates of interest. 

230. For purposes of comparison, it may be interesting to append 


a tabulated statement of the incidence of the Public Debts of Great 
Britain and Jamaica in 1931 :— 








Population. National Debt. Per Capita. 
£ £ 
Great Britain .. 45,000,000 7,582,899,661 168.5 
Public Debt. 


Jamaica ~~ 1,022,000 5,117,444 5 





52 
if the accumulation standing to the credit of the Jamaica Sinking 
s on the 3lst March, 1931, viz.: £2,325,906, be deducted from 
ublic Debt at that date, the amount per capita would be £2 14s. 7d. 
TAXATION. 


231. A description of the main heads of taxation and the yield of 
in respect of the year ended the 3lst March, 1931, are given 


inder :— 
£ 8d. 
i. Customs— 
Import Duties an .. 1,087,927 0 0 
Export Duties ~ a 2711 1 
ii. Harsour anp Licnt Durs— 

Harbour Fees ues ae ee 4,635 16 7 

Light Dues oe oe 5,996 -8 2 

iii. Licenses = ms 44,037 8 10 
Excise Ae a 260,006 15 8 
Ineome Tax ar re 96,826 18 9 
Property Tax wa sii 81,652 8 4 
Entertainment Tax .. us 4,107 0 1 
Fines in Petty Sessiong sy 15,581 7 4 
Surcharges ; 34 3,740 12 11 
Stamp Duties a ea 76,303 19 8% 


32. Customs Tariff—The general advalorem duty is 20%, and the 
ential rate is 15%, with slight variations in the duties on certain 
s of goods, in addition to specific duties on articles falling chiefly 
‘the headings of Food, Drink and Tobacco. 

33. There is also a Free List consisting chiefly of goods for 
mment and the Parochial Boards, Coal, Manures, Fertilisers, 
tieides, etc., and Agricultural Implements. 

34, Excise Duties —The principal Excise Duties are on Cigars from 
> 2/- per 100 according to their value, and Rum 8/- per gallon. 
35. Stamp Duties.— 

(1) Estate Duty is chargeable on the value of Real and 
Personal Property according to the graduated scale 
denoted in Section 1 of Law 15 of 1929, varying from 
3% to 20%. 

(2) Legacy Duty is chargeable on all legacies at rates varying 
from 1% to 10%, according to the consanguinity of the 
legatee to the testator. 

(3) Succession Duty varies from 1% to 10%, according to 
the relationship to the predecessor. 

(4) In addition to these there are various Stamp Duties on 
Agreements, Bills of Exchange, Conveyances, Leases, etc. 

36. There is no Hut Tax or Poll Tax collected in the Colony. 
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APPENDIX aa ... Map OF THE GoLD Coast 


CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 


1. The Gold Coast Colony, with Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories and Togoland under British Mandate, is situated on the 
Gulf of Guinea between 3° 7’ W. long. and 1° 14’ E. long., and is 
bounded on the west by the French Colony of the Ivory Coast, 
on the east by Togoland under French Mandate, on the north by 
the French Soudan and on the south by the sea. 


2. The area of the Colony is 23,937 square miles, of Ashanti 
24,379, of the Northern Territories 30,486 and of Togoland under 
British Mandate 13,041. 


3. The climate of the Gold Coast is on the whole hot and damp 
although rather cooler than that of most tropical countries situated 
within similar latitudes. The mean shade maximum temperature 
recorded during 1931 for three centres in the Colony, Ashanti and 
Northern Territories, viz.: Accra, Kumasi and Tamale, was 86.4°, 
87.7° and 92.5° respectively and the mean relative humidity 76.6, 
85.1, and 62.8. The rainfall varies with the configuration of the 
country, being greatest in the thick forest belts. The three centres, 
Accra, Kumasi and Tamale recorded the yearly totals of 29.22 
inches, 66.69 inches and 40.06 inches respectively. During the 
months of January and February the Harmattan, a dry north-west 
wind from the Sahara, blows strongly, carrying with it clouds of 
dust and rendering the atmosphere extremely dry. The daily range 
of temperature is greatly increased during this period. 


4. It is said that as early as the 13th century English and 
French navigators visited the Gold Coast, but according to records 
it was first discovered by Portuguese navigators in the latter part 
of the 14th century. In 1471 the Portuguese traded for gold near 
Elmina, at which place they made the first European settlement 
eleven years later. Several other settlements were found, and the 
country claimed for Portugal. The Portuguese remained in sole 
possession for over 50 years until the British commenced trading 
in 1553. The latter made no settlements, however, and their trade 
soon lapsed. 


5. The Dutch appeared in 1595, rapidly becoming serious 
rivals of the Portuguese, and practically terminated the latter’s 
occupation by capturing Elmina in 1637 and Fort St. Anthony 
at Axim in 1642, 
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6. Various companies of British merchants operated from 
1618 onwards, and the ‘‘ Company of Royal Adventurers of England 
Trading to Africa,”’ which was incorporated in 1661, formed settle- 
ments at Anamabu, Accra, and Cape Coast, building a castle at 
the latter place. 


7. The Swedes, Brandenburghers, and Danes also obtained 
a footing on the coast for varying periods, the Swedes building 
Christiansborg Fort, near Accra, about 1645. The Swedes and 
Brandenburghers ultimately withdrew, but the Danes rapidly 
improved their position, building forts between Accra and Ada 
and Keta, and exercising a kind of Protectorate over Akwapim 
and the Volta River District. 


8. The third English company was unsuccessful, and the 
Treaty of Breda in 1667 left only Cape Coast Castle in British hands. 


9. In 1672 the Royal African Company of England was 
incorporated, and under its influence British interests steadily 
advanced, and forts were established at several places, including 
Sekondi and Accra. The abolition of the exclusive privileges which 
the Company enjoyed, however, led to its decline and eventual dis- 
solution in 1752. The ‘“ African Company of Merchants’ was 
then formed, and was granted an annual subsidy by Parliament 
until 1821, when it was dissolved and its possessions vested in the 
Crown and placed under the Government of the West African 
Settlements, the seat of Government being at Sierra Leone. 


10. In 1824, the Governor of Sierra Leone, Sir Charles 
MacCarthy, visited Cape Coast Castle and found the Fantis at war 
with the Ashantis. He led an army of Fantis, with a few disciplined 
soldiers, against the Ashantis. On the 24th January, 1824, he was 
killed at Insamankow, and his force totally routed. The war 
which ensued ended by the victory of the British at Dodowa, near 
Accra, in 1826, and peace was formally concluded by a Treaty in 
1831 between the Biitish, Fantis, and Ashantis. 


1l. After the peace the Government inclined to the policy 
of retiring from the coast, and transferred the government of the 
forts to the merchants interested, and Mr. George Maclean, the 
Governor appointed by them, contrived to extend and maintain 
his influence over the whole tract of country’now known as the 
Gold Coast. In 1843, however, it was suspected that the Merchant 
Government connived at the slave trade, and the control of the 
forts was resumed by the Crown. 


12. Hitherto the forts of the various nations were intermixed 
with each other, and there was no defined limit as to where the 
influence of one or the other began or ended. The imposition of 
Customs duties was rendered difficult, if not impossible, by the 
existence of the free ports of a rival nation within a stone’s throw, 
as it were, of the duty ports, On the 24th January, 1850, by 
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Letters Patent, the Settlements on the Gold Coast ceased to be 
dependencies of Sierra Leone, and the Danish forts and protectorate 
were purchased. In 1866 the Gold Coast Settlements were reunited 
to Sierra Leone, and in 1867 a convention was made with the 
Dutch whereby the portion of the coast west of the Sweet River, 
which flows into the sea between Cape Coast and: Elmina, was 
allotted to Holland, Great Britain taking all the territory to the 


east of the river, and a customs union between the two nations 
was established. 


13. Many difficulties were, however, found in the way of Dutch 
occupation, as the native tribes refused to recognise their authority, 
and the prospect before them was that of a long series of petty wars 
with no reasonable hope of profit to be gained in the future. The 
Tesult was the convention made between Great Britain and Holland 
in 1871, by which the Dutch transferred all their forts and possessions 
on the Coast to Great Britain, who at last obtained sole sovereignty 
of the territory from Half Assini to Aflao, the forts being transferred 
on the 6th April, 1872. 


Al 
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CHAPTER II.—GOVERNMENT. 


14, At the conclusion of peace in 1874, measures were taken 
to place the government of the Gold Coast upon an efficient and 
secure footing. 


15. By Charter of 24th July, 1874, the settlements of the Gold 
Coast and Lagos were separated from the government of the West 
African Settlements, and formed into one colony under the style of 
the Gold Coast Colony under a Governor-in-Chief with an 
Administrator at Lagos. There was one Executive Council and 
one nominated Legislative Council for the two settlements, and 
one Supreme Court. This Charter was superseded by Letters 
Patent dated the 23rd January, 1883, and the 13th January, 1886, 
respectively, and by the latter instrument Lagos was separated 
from the Gold Coast and formed into a distinct Colony. Provision 
was made for an Executive and Legislative Council, the members 
of both being nominated by the Crown ; four unofficial members 
were appointed to the Legislative Council. 


16. Both Councils were re-constituted by Royal Instructions 
dated 20th September, 1916, the Executive Council being 
constituted by the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Treasurer, the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services and the 
Secretary for Native Affairs with the Governor as President. The 
Legislative Council was constituted by the members of the Executive 
Council, and, in addition, six officials as ex-officio members, and 
such unofficial members as might be appointed by the Crown. 
The Legislative Council, which was re-constituted in 1925, is now 
composed of the Governor, fifteen official members and fourteen . 
Unofficial members. For the first time it contains an elective 
element, provision having been made for the election of six Head 
Chiefs as Provincial Members, three municipal members to represent 
the towns of Accra, Cape Coast and Sekondi respectively, a 
mercantile member and a mining member. 

17. The Legislative Council legislates for the Gold Coast Colony 
only. Ashanti and the Northern Territories are administered by 
the Governor. . 


18. The system of government generally may be described as 
a mixture of direct and indirect rule with a steady bias towards 
the latter. The Native Administration is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Native Chiefs, who are assisted in their respective 
spheres of authority by their councils of elders who are generally 
tepresentative of various sections of the community. The Chiefs 
are responsibie to Government through the District Commissioners. 
Native Tribunals presided over by Chiefs form part of the Colony’s 
Judicial system, and their judgments are subject to appeal to the 
Supreme Court, and from the Supreme Court appeals may finally 
reach the Privy Council. 
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19. In executive and constitutional issues the decisions of a 
State Council, as the highest native authority is called, are subject 
to appeal to the Governor, whose decision is final. 


20. The Gold Coast Colony is divided into three Provinces, 
Central, Western, and Eastern, the last including the Southern 
section of that part of Togoland under British mandate, and each 
Province is in charge of a Provincial Commissioner, assisted by 
District and Assistant District Commissioners. 


21. Ashanti is divided into Districts each under a District 
Commissioner who exercises limited powers of jurisdiction. The 
dependency is administered by a Chief Commissioner with an 
Assistant Chief Commissioner as relieving officer. The Protectorate 
of the Northern Territories is administered in a similar manner. 


22. The local affairs of the towns of Accra, Cape Coast, and 
Sekondi are administered by town councils, consisting of five 
official and five unofficial members. Their revenue is derived from 
house and land rates, various licences, and an annual grant-in-aid 
from Government. The councils are invested with powers and 
duties under certain Ordinances, and further have the power 
generally to do all such acts as may be necessary for the conservancy 
of the town and for the preservation of public health. 


23. Town sanitary committees have been established at a 
number of smaller towns, but they are purely advisory, with no 
power of taxation. These committees, however, exercise 2 
beneficial influence on the improvement of the sanitation of these 
towns, and are most useful institutions. 


24. The municipal administration of Kumasi, the administrative 
headquarters of Ashanti, is in the hands of the Kumasi Public 
Health Board, which was formed in July, 1925. The revenue of 
the Board is chiefly derived from licences and fees similar to those 
charged by the various town councils in the Colony and from rents 
of Government land. 

25. In the Colony the Governor in Council is empowered to 


declare any area within a town to be a “ health area,’”” and to 
regulate the erection of buildings within such an area. 
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CHAPTER III.—POPULATION. 


26. The Colony is inhabited by a large number of native tribes, 
whose customs and form of government are of a more or less similar 
character. 


27. The principal sea coast tribes are the following: Nzima, 
Shama, Komenda, Elmina, Cape Coast, Fanti, Winneba, Assin 
Gomoa, Ga, Adangbe, Awuna, Agbosome and Aflao. 


28. In the interior of the Colony the principal tribes are: Aowin, 
Upper and Lower Wasaw, Sefwi, Upper and Lower Denkera, Twifu, 
Assin, Essikuma, Adjumako, Akim Abuakwa and Akim Kotoku, 
Kwahu, Akwapim, Eastern and Western Krobo, Akwamu, Krepi, 
Shai and Ningo. 


29. In Ashanti the Ashantis and the Brong predominate, and 
in the Northern Territories there are some thirty-four tribes, 
classified in three language groups, Mole or Gagbani, Gur or Gru- 
mah and Akan. 


30. The first group includes the Dagomba, Nanumba, 
Mamprusi, Kusasi, Builsa (Kanjarga), Nankanni, Nabdam, Dagarti, 
Lobi, Burifo, Talansi and Wala tribes, and the Safaliba. 


31. The Gur or Grumah group comprises the Chamba, Komba, 
Gbimba, Nafeba, Nagbiba, Monkpimba and Bokasu, known 
collectively as Konkomba (barbarian), B’mawba, Kasena, Issalla, 
Vagella, Kpariba and Dega, while the Akan group includes the 
Chakosi, Gonja, Nchumeru, Nawuri, Dompo, Choruba, Noma, 
Adjati and Adele tribes. 


32. In that part of Togoland under British Mandate the principal 
tribes are the Kusasi, Mamprussi, Dagomba, Chokosi, Konkomba, 
Chamba, and Ewe-speaking peoples. 


33. There is a considerable element of alien African races 
resident in the Gold Coast, more particularly in the coast areas 
and on the mines in the Western Province. Hausas and Kroos are 
particularly in evidence in Accra. 


34, According to the census taken in April, 1931, the total 
population of the Gold Coast, including Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories and the British Mandate of Togoland has been returned 
at 3,163,568, of which 3,182 are non-Africans. 


35. The distribution of the total African population of 
3,160,386 is as shewn in the following comparative table :— 
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CoMPARATIVE RETURN OF THE RESIDENT AFRICAN POPULATION 
OF THE COLONY AND ITS DEPENDENCES. 












































1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1981. 
THE CoLony. 
Eastern Province ... | (a) 314,024 541,253 441,820 664,207 855,076 
Central Province ... 306,755 221,039 247,306 302,626 431,384 
Western Province 183,406 133,038 163,540 205,080 284,902 
Total 764,185 895,330 $52,666 | 1,171,913 | 1,571,362 
ASHANTI. 
Eastern Province ... Nil. 292,444 393,810 
Western Province Nil. \ (0),340,891,|, (287,814 113,749 184,268 
Total _ 345,891 287,814 | 406,193 578,078 
NoRTHERN TERRI- | 
TORIES. 
Southern Province Nil. 123,030 139,839 
Northern Province Nil. $01,728 BOL E08 407,325 | 577,436 
Tatal _ (c) 307,724] 361,806 | 530,355 717,275 
THE MANDATED AREA 
oF TOGOLAND. 
Southern Section ... Nil. _— _ 87,155 125,529 
Northern Section ... Nil. _ _ 109,784 168,142 
Total _ - — 187,939 293,671 
Summary :— 
Colony 764,185 | 895,330 | 852,666 | 1,171,913 } 1,571,362 
Ashanti... on _— 345,891 287,814 406,193 578,078 
Northern Territories _ 307,724 361,806 530,355 717,275 
Togoland wee — = fees 187,939 293,671 
Total 764,185 | 1,548,945 | 1,502,286 














2,296,400 } 3,160,386 





(2) Kwahu and Krepi were omitted. 
(b) Includes a rough estimate of 10,240 for Kintampo which in 190] was 


included in the administrative area of the Northern Territories. 


(c) An estimate only. 


36. It will be noticed that there were general increases, the 
aggregate over the 1921 figures being 863,983 or 37.6 per cent. 


37. This is a definite indication that apart from any influx 
of people from neighbouring countries the health of the autochtho- 
nous population has been well maintained during the past ten years. 


38. The following remarks and statistics regarding Births and 
Deaths relate only to certain of the larger towns and cannot be 
taken as in any way indicative of the general rates: e.g. the com- 
ment below on the preponderance of male deaths. 
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39. Births —Some 8,239 births were registered during 1931, 
of which 4,080 were males and 4,159 females. This gives a ratio 
of 100 males to 101.9 females. 


Comparative rates for the last three years are as follows :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
My xe ive ae «. 3,693... 4,090 ... 4,080 
eee tue wag « 3,783... 3,964 ... 4,159 
P. (total) ... of w= 7,476... 8,054... 8,239 


40. The natural increase of births over deaths was 2,267. 


41. The combined birth-rate of the thirty registration areas 
is estimated at 31.3 for the year 1931, the rate for 1930 being 35.2. 


42. Deaths.—Registrations in respect of deaths numbered 
5,972 during 1931, of which 3,765 were males and 2,207 females, 
a proportion of 170.6 male to every 100 female deaths The 
preponderance of male deaths has, no doubt, as in past years, a close 
reference to the annual influx of male labour from French West 
Africa and the Kru Coast. 


43. Comparative rates for the last three years are as follows :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
+ een ee a w. 3,454... 3,752... 3,765 
ere Cen ne 1,997 ... 2,220 ... 2,207 
P. (total) ... = «= 5,451 ... 5,972 ... 5,972 


44. It is estimated that the combined crude death-rate of the 
thirty registration areas during 1931, per thousand living persons, 
was 23.5 as compared with 26.4 in 1930. 


45. Stillbirths —Only 343 stillbirths were reported during 1931. 
This is equivalent to four per hundred live-births, and is a 
remarkably low figure in a country where malaria, to name but 
one disease causing intra-uterine death, is known to be rife. 


46. Infantile Mortality—In 1930, the infant mortality rate 
was 116, and in 1931, the rate was 114 per thousand living births 
resulting from the deaths under one year of 936 infants. 


47. Comparative rates for the last three years are as follows — 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Rates eae a oe Lis: as TG sc 114 


48. In view of the fact that infant mortality provides a useful 
index of local health, it is pleasing to note the very considerable 
reduction that has taken place in the loss of infant life in registration 
areas during the past ten years—the rate in Accra having fallen 
from 247 in 1921 to 95 in 1931, 
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Migration. 


49. The following are the data as to Non-Natives, Immigrants 
from other Colonies, and Native Foreigners found in the Gold 


Coast at the 1931 Census. 


Non-NATIVES. 











British. Other Syrians. Others. Total 
Europeans. 
Cotony. 

Western Province 503 99 60 22 _ 

Central Province ... 166 81 40 ll _— 

Western Province 747 228 296 52 _ 
ASHANTI one 324 124 166 10 _ 
NoRTHERN  TERRI- 

TORIES see oe 85 13 8 _ _ 
ToGOLanD ... ace 18 24 _- 1 _- 
MaRITiME... one 68 4 _ 32 _ 

Tota)... aoe 1,911 573 570 128 3,182 














Ra a 


AFRICAN RESIDENTS DERIVING FROM OTHER COLONIES. 











Gambia. | Sierra | Nigeria. |Cameroon.| West | Others. 
Leone. Indies. 
Cotony. 
Western Province 13 1,630 6,846 _ _ _ 
Central Province 5 59 | 10,518 _— 1 _ 
Eastern Province q 807 | 24,970 _ _ =_ 
ASHANTI ase _ 299 | 15,036 _ _ _ 
NORTHERN TERRI- 
TORIES ee _ 6,378 _ _ _ 
TOGOLAND ... eeu _ 13 3,955 _ _ _ 
Total ... oo 25 2,808 | 67,703 _ 1 _ 




















AFRICAN RESIDENTS DERIVING FROM NON-BRITISH COLONIES. 




















French West 
African Liberia. Unclassified. 
Possessions. 
Cotony. 
Western Province Pe 14,277 3,078 15 
Central Province te Bi 15,227 732 — 
Eastern Province . 37,806 2,792 6,203 
ASHANTI si es! oe 52,734 201 529 
NORTHERN TERRITORIES . 46,136 _ 8,780 
TOGOLAND ... ate: Ba 30,102 9 _— 
Total... on ore one 196,282 6,812 15,587 





50. The number of Europeans who entered the Gold Coast 
during 1931-32 was 2,411, an increase of 2 per cent over the previous 
year, while 1,965 left the Colony, an increase of 20 per cent over 


last year. 
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51. Thirty-one Africans left for places outside West Africa, 
while 51 returned from such places. 


52. Records of Africans travelling between West African ports 
are not kept. 
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CHAPTER IV.—HEALTH. 


53. The general health of the whole community was not 
unsatisfactory although the record of the health of the European 
section was not so good as it had been in the years immediately 
preceding. A localized outbreak of yellow fever in the Northern 
Territories in which a certain number of deaths occurred had much 
to do with this. In addition, the world financial depression imposed 
an extra strain on all Europeans and undoubtedly exerted a 
generally lowering influence on their health and welfare. 


54. The health of the African community was fairly good. 
There was an absence of serious epidemics amongst them, although 
here also the financial condition had its adverse effect especially 
on the immigrant labouring class who suffered much from under- 
nourishment owing to shortage of money and consequent ability to 
purchase food. 


55. In spite of a definite reduction in medical personnel 
owing to retrenchments the numbers of out-patients and in-patients 
treated in the hospitals and dispensaries of the Colony were well 
maintained. The following statement shows the total numbers 
dealt with by both branches of the Department (Medical and 
Health) in the general and contagious diseases hospitals, 
dispensaries and clinics of the Colony during the past two years :— 

In-patients. Out-patients. 
1930-31 aie on 18,864 251,921 
1931-32 SD aud 18,584 240,483 


56. By far the greater proportion of the population of the 
Gold Coast lives in small villages and is engaged in farming, cacao 
being the chief product. Prevalent diseases are yaws, malaria, 
dysentery, worms, ulcers, etc. In the gold-mining area around 
Tarkwa tuberculosis is regrettably common in underground 
workers. 


57. Of infective diseases the total treated amounted to 108,166 
or about 41.75 per cent of the total of 259,067 of all in- and out- 
patients. An analysis of the diseases of the group treated was as 
follows :— 


Per cent. 
Yaws ... he ieee a a os .. 57,82 
Malaria ae ao sae ae nod we 27.76 
Gonorrhea ... fo oo Nes ide a. 3.15 
Pneumonia ... ee Mis wes 205 we =1.76 
Tuberculosis ... a aes wee wee a. 1.28 
Influenza... Bee eae Ee os aw L119 
Syphilis wee ee oe a 3 a 64 


Other diseases a ae yee ea wee 6.45 
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58. Five hundred and eighty-two deaths from infective diseases 
occurred in Government Institutions and were caused as follows :— 


Pneumonia ... ies eee sae sae . 31.09 
Tuberculosis ... Se we eh ‘iss oe 27.66 
Malaria oa ee ; wa «. 8.07 
Dysentery (amoebic) +e ae we ve = 4,29 
Septicemia ... es se a aoe we 4,29 
Bacillary dysentery ae ts sae ae) LTE 
Blackwater fever... es art vee im LO 
Other diseases Se eee 2 eee 21.52 


These constituted .53 per cent of all infective diseases treated. 


59. Of the total of all diseases treated, viz., 259,067, an 
analysis showed the following :— 


Per cent. 
*Preventable diseases - 50.89 
Affections of the digestive system... 10.86 
Affections of skin and cellular tissue 9.93 
5.91 


Affections of respiratory system 

Affections of nervous system and of organs of 
special sense ae 4.77 

Affections of genito-urinary system (non-venereal) 2.24 


Affections of bones and organs of locomotion 1.73 
Affections of ona) system ... en «. 0.90 
General diseases. we ae ee .. 3.56 

fe aes Ges we 9.21 


Other diseases 


60. One thousand four hundred and nine deaths occurred from 
all diseases which can be classified as follows :—- 


Per cent. 
Preventable diseases nek bse ae w. 51.31 
Digestive diseases ... a .. 10.29 
Genito-urinary diseases (non-venereal) ee a 7.45 
Nervous diseases and organs of se sense ... 4.54 
General diseases... eee eee .. 4.40 
Skin and cellular tissue... es 03 a. 312 
Circulatory diseases nee fe nee wee» 2.83 
Respiratory diseases see u : | 


Affections of bone and organs of locomotion 
Other diseases eas see a wee 12.74 





* Note.—Preventable diseases include infectious diseases, intoxication and Laat 
scabies and tinz, helminths and affections produced by external cause: 
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61. An outbreak of smallpox in a mild form. and easily 
controlled took place in Eastern Dagomba (Northern Territories) 
and the neighbouring area of Togoland. Two hundred and one 
cases occurred with a mortality of eight per cent. 


62. Vaccination is steadily maintained. Over 364,000 were 
performed during the year with over 87 per cent of successes. 


63. A disquieting event was the recurrence during the year 
of yellow fever from which the Gold Coast had been so happily 
free for over three years. Seventeen cases occurred with 12 deaths. 
Europeans in Tamale suffered severely ; all five cases there ended 
fatally. 


64. Malaria prevails everywhere and is a constant drain on 
the health of all classes. It constitutes six to eight per cent of all 
cases treated and 20 per cent of all working days lost by European 
officials are due to this one cause. 


65. Of blackwater fever there were 19 cases with four deaths 
in Europeans. In Africans and Syrians nine cases and four deaths 
were recorded. 


66. Of venereal diseases syphilis is uncommon but gonorrhoea 
is widespread. 


PROVISIONS FOR TREATMENT. 
(2) MepicaL, HEALTH AND LABORATORY SERVICES STAFF. 


67. On the Ist-April, 1932, there was an estimated provision 
in the Medical, Health and Laboratory Service Branches for seven 
Administrative Officers, two Specialists, 42 Medical Officers, two 
Pathologists, five Women Medical Officers, four African Medical 
Officers. In addition there were one European Matron and 30 
Nursing Sisters and 246 African Nurses (Ordinary and Mental) 
and Midwives. The Health Branch included nine European 
Medical Officers of Health, 20 European and 101 African Sanitary 
Inspectors and Health Visitors. There were in addition 78 
Dispensers and ten Laboratory Attendants. 


68. The training of the African subordinate staff is concentrated 
in Accra. Nurses and dispensers for the Colony are trained at 
the Gold Coast Hospital, midwives and health visitors at the 
Maternity and Princess Marie Louise Children’s Hospitals and 
sanitary inspectors at the special school for the purpose. 


69. A scheme for establishing a body of specially qualified 
Nurse-Dispensers who will be in charge of dispensaries in the rural 
areas has recently been initiated. These are being trained to 
deal with yaws, malaria, etc., and the prevalent complaints. 
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(6) Hospirats AND DISPENSARIES. 


70. There are in all seven European hospitals with a total of 
74 beds. These hospitals are up-to-date, well staffed and well 
equipped, and 769 in-patients and 1,745 out-patients were dealt 
with during the year. 


71. There are altogether 33 African hospitals containing 
903 beds and 92 cots. Well equipped dispensaries are attached 
to all the hospitals. The Gold Coast Hospital at Accra with 227 
beds and cots is one of the finest in Africa. An idea of its work 
may be gained from the following figures. 

















1928-29. | 1929-30. | 1930-31. | 1931-32. 
Total Out-patients one eee 13,786 14,638 | 14,191 13,261 
Total In-patients ... oe ae 2,661 3,087 | 3,572 3,645 
Major Operations ... on oes 602 671 650 675 
Minor Operations ... ai on 295 436 670 709 
Daily average (In-patients) a3 208 233 222 223 








72. At the African Hospital, Kumasi, with 140 beds and cots, 
equally valuable work goes on. 











1928-29. | 1929-30. | 1930-31. | 1931-32. 
Out-patients Total as a 18,546 19,539 20,881 17,804 
In-patients Total ... its ae 2,508 2,137 -2,360 1,954 
Operations Major ... ane oe 202 194 206 229 
Operations Minor ... eae ass 248 170 286 382 
Daily average (In-patients) ons 124.6 157.5 138.9 134.2 











ann ann oa 


73. The Maternity Hospital, Accra,is one of the most valuable 
institutions in the Gold Coast, and its work is increasing yearly 
and the demand in accommodation is insistent. The value of its 
work is shown by the rapid drop in maternal mortality in Accra 
since its erection in 1928. A reduction from 17 per 1,000 (1917 
to 1929) to 6.1 in 1930 and seven in 1931 is a remarkable 


achievement. 
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74, Extension of accommodation is very much required. 
There are only 29 beds and 678 in-patients admissions took place 
during 1930-31 which increased to 972 in the following year. 
During the year ten nurses qualified as midwives, who are controlled 
and regulated by a Midwives’ Board working under a Midwives’ 
Ordinance. 


75. Of two travelling dispensaries one had to cease to function 
during the year but the other continued work throughout the year 
in the Lawra area. 


(c) Mission HosPITALs. 


76. There is only one Mission hospital in the Gold Coast. 
This is a fine Hospital with 60 beds situated at Agogo in Ashanti 
and does excellent work under the direction of the Basel Mission. 


77. The Roman Catholic Mission has recently opened a dis- 
pensing and child welfare centre in the Axim district and further 
extension of work in the Eastern and Western Provinces is being 
organised. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


78. Hygiene and sanitation, port health work, infant welfare 
work, etc., are controlled by the Health branch. Vaccination for 
smallpox, anti-rat measures for plague, mosquito control for yellow 
fever and malaria, health propaganda, and so on, besides general 
routine sanitation, are steadily carried on. 


79. In spite of financial depression certain advances can be 
recorded. A well-planned scheme for the dangerous marshy 
area west of Achimota College was begun, a new pipe-borne water 
supply for Tamale was opened in March, 1932, steady progress was 
made on the Kumasi water supply scheme, and the opening of a 
new market at Cape Coast may be noted. 


80. Efficient port health work is carried on at Accra and 
Takoradi and all ports of entry, particular attention being paid 
to the eradication of rats and mosquitoes and to the spread of 
infection between ship and shore. No port was declared infected 
during the year. 


8L. Ante-natal and child welfare work suffered a set-back 
owing to reduction in staff consequent on falling revenue. - The 
children’s hospitals at Accra and Kumasi continued their valuable 
work throughout the year. It is feared that a further drop in 
Tevenue may cause a regression in this valuable branch but voluntary 
schemes for the carrying on of this work under the guidance of the 
Red Cross Society are already being formed. 
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CHAPTER V.—HOUSING. 


82. It will be readily understood that the economic depression 
from which the Gold Coast, in common with so many other 
countries, is suffering at the present time has had, inevitably, a 
certain repercussion on the construction or the completion of houses. 


83. On the other hand it is very gratifying to note that the 
value of a solid and healthy type of building is being more and 
more appreciated by the African population. From discussions 
with householders in various parts of the Gold Coast it is evident that 
house construction is undertaken for three main reasons, other than 
to provide shelter for the family and relatives of the builder, viz., to 
serve as an investment by leasing portions of the house to strangers 
‘thereby bringing in a certain financial return, to serve as security 
for money borrowed to open up a business or to purchase a lorry 
or to employ labour on farms and, lastly, to form a legacy to the 
heirs of the owner. 


84. The day has passed when the indigenous people living 
in the more populous centres along the littoral and in inland towns 
were content with mud and wattle or rush or grass huts which 
soon became dilapidated owing to the depredations of termites 
and the effects of wind and rain and which were dangerous owing 
to the possibility of fire and on account of the harbourage for vermin 
which they afforded. 


85. The progress in house construction has been phenomenal 
and this is particularly noticeable in the ports, such as Accra and 
Sekondi, and in certain of the larger townships as, for example, 
Kumasi in Ashanti. 


86. Where funds have not been available for the construction” 
of concrete block or brick houses the solid pise de terre or, as it is 
locally called, “ swish ” or puddled earth type is favoured. 


. 87. Especially good work has been done in Ashanti and very 
many villages and townships have been laid out on modern lines 
with ample provision for lanes, open spaces, sanitary sites and 
recreation fields, the houses themselves being built in solid swish 
rendered inside and out with cement, and with. well-ventilated 
rooms of adequate size with cross-ventilation and louvred windows. 


88. Smaller townships in the Colony proper and in the 
Northern Territories are following the lead of Ashanti, but here 
and there in the Colony itself there has been a slight retrogression 
owing to lack of adequate supervision or encouragement and 
insanitary vermin-ridden wattle and daub or corrugated iron 
dwellings have been erected. 
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89. The rectangular or so-called Ashanti type of compound 
built on a plot of 60x80 feet has been adopted to a large extent 
even in backward areas in the Colony proper and every endeavour 
is made to educate the local community to appreciate the 
advantages of this type. 


90. For some time to come the round hut with grass roof will 
hold sway in all but the larger townships in the Northern Terri- 
tories, although this type, which has certain obvious disadvantages 
from the health standpoint, e.g. darkness, and inadequate ventilation, 
thus favouring the presence of vermin, is being rapidly replaced 
in Tamale and one or two other townships in the north. 


91. Happily the indigenous population has no need to live 
in tenements. 


92. It is mainly the Krus from the Kru Coast or the labourers 
from the Ivory Coast, Haute Volta and French Sudan who are in 
any way disposed to live in groups in sheds or hangers, and they are 
driven to do this to a certain extent on account of the relatively 
high rents charged by local house-owners and because they are 
compelled to economise in the matter of cooks, since they are for 
the most part bachelors, 


93. Legislation exists to prevent overcrowding but it is difficult 
to invoke. 


94. House-to-house inspection forms one of the more important 
activities of the Health branch and advantage is invariably taken 
during such visits to point out defects in housing. Where necessary 
information is given to the local officers of the Public Works 
Department and notices for repair or demolition of dangerous or 
dilapidated dwellings are served on the owner. 


95. In the larger areas European and African Building 
Inspectors are available for inspection duties and to give advice on 
housing, but the number of officers in these grades has been reduced. 
as an economy measure. 


96. The actual legal sanctions for the control of housing and 
town-planning vary in the different parts of the Gold Coast and its 
Dependencies. 


97. For example, Building Regulations drafted under the 
Towns Ordinance have been applied to the following townships : 
Achimota,: Nsawam, Koforidua, Mangoase, Nkawkaw, Keta, 
Somanya, Suhum, Aburi, Mampong, Akropong, Agona Swedru, 
Oda, Saltpond, Winneba, Axim, Dunkwa, Takoradi, Tarkwa, Ho 
and Kpandu, 

8B 
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98. In such towns and in those having a municipal or quasi- 
municipal organisation, for example, Accra, Cape Coast, Sekondi 
and Kumasi, the local building regulations are applied in detail. 
Whereas slightly less detailed regulations are applicable to other 
towns to which the Towns Ordinance has been applied ; and so on 
down to very simple rules for townships and villages in-Ashanti and 
the Northern Territories. 


99. Government has undertaken housing schemes from time 
to time, the best example being the New Zongo at Kumasi 
constructed to take the place of the rat-ridden and plague-infected 
swish and wattle hovels demolished during the plague epidemic 
of 1924-25. 


100. In addition there have been housing schemes which 
provided for the loan of building materials or the giving of credit 
to assist would-be house-owners, but these have not been a great 
success and, except under special circumstances, as for example, 
an outbreak of dangerous infectious disease, it is felt that house 
construction should be left largely to private enterprise. 


101. There are no building societies at present in the Gold 
Coast Colony or its Dependencies but there seems no reason 
why the scope of the Co-operative (Agricultural) Societies should 
not be widened in selected areas or separate building societies 
formed on the same lines to assist persons to build house property. 


102. The progress in house construction and in the layout 
of towns and villages in the Gold Coast and its Dependencies during 
the last decade has been so marked as to be of very favourable 
augur for the future of the Colony and of its peoples. 
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CHAPTER VI.—PRODUCTION. 


103. The principal occupation of the inhabitants of the Gold 
Coast is agriculture. In the Colony, Ashanti and Southern Togoland 
the chief agricultural industry is the cultivation of cacao for export, 
and in the Northern Territories, where cacao does not thrive, the 
raising and marketing of stock and the raising of crops are the 
principal occupations. 

104. Steps are now being taken to encourage the large-scale 
production of such fruits as bananas, oranges, and pine-apples, 
more especially in the coastal regions, with a view to the creation 
of a fruit export industry. 

105. Next in importance to agriculture is the mining industry. 
Gold mining has been long established in the Western Province of 
the Colony and in Southern Ashanti: There is a manganese mine 
in the Western Province and diamond mines in the Eastern 
Province. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Cacao. 


106. Production of cacao can only be assessed by direct methods. 
Cultivation is wholly by native farmers, whose holdings, not 
necessarily single units, average 24 acres each. 90 per cent of the 
crop is harvested between August and January, but exports 
spread out from September to May. The average export for a 
season is about 220,000 tons. The 1931-32 season production was 
about 205,000 tons. Of this amount some 6,000 tons came from 
the Mandated Territory of Togoland, of which 1,600 tons was shipped 
from the Gold Coast and the remainder from French Togoland. 

107. The distribution of production is moving westward. New 
cultivation is mainly in the Western Province of Ashanti, and the 
Western Province of the Colony. 

108. There is some indication that the peak of production has 
been reached, as population is a limiting factor, and increased plant- 
ing is offset by a reduction in yield of the older areas, in the absence 
of any manuring or soil cultivation. 

109. A system of co-operative cacao growers’ societies has been 
founded under the Co-operative Societies Ordinance 1931. 
Societies are formed and supervised by the Department of Agriculture. 
All cacao sold through these societies is of high purity and commands 
a price premium. 

Kora, 

110. There are two main kola areas. In the Colony, production 
has’ declined in favour of cacao. The export from Accra, about 
3,000 tons in 1924, has steadily fallen to 1,450 tons in 1930-31 and 
550 tons in 1931-32. The quantity transported northwards by 
road was 210 tons against three tons in the previous year. 

Bl 
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111. The Ashanti area production has remained fairly constant 
at about 5,500. In 1924, 2,500 tons were shipped from Takoradi ; 
last year the export from that port had fallen to 600, and this year 
to 33 tons. The overland export however, about 2,000 in 1924, 
steadily rose to about 4,500 tons in 1931. 


Ort Patm PRovuCcTS. 


112. The oil palm is indigenous, and found wild throughout 
the rain forest. Pericarp oil and palm kernel oil are used locally 
for culinary purposes. Production for export depends chiefly on 
the price, and on financial conditions. The export has fallen off 
as shown below :— 


Tons. £ 
1931 ... ae .. 319 4,739 
1930 .. 0... se 402 ~=—-10,083 
1929 ... Se .. 568 16,529 


‘113. One mill is being worked in the Western Province. A mill 
built in the Eastern Province under the Government subsidy 
scheme was closed down owing to the low price of oil. 

114. The export of kernels was as follows :— 


Tons. £ 
1931 a3 eo w= 8,719 35,428 
1930 aa ne «=. 4,945 64,061 
1929 ast rad «5,967 89,433 


CopRA. 


115. During the last two years the export of copra has fallen 
off owing to low prices. 


Tons. £ 
1931 aon Je ne 1,065 12,033 
1930 ass eae on 917 15,655 
Average 1924-1919 ‘os 1,359 29,500 


Cotton. 


116. There were no maritime exports during the year ; 3,466 Ibs. 
of lint were produced in 1930. Export over the frontier of seed 
cotton was 200,221 Ibs. against 236, 253 Ibs. in 1930, from Togoland. 
Cotton production in the Northern Territories is being developed 
slowly, but no exportable surplus is yet produced. 


RICE. 


117. A Government rice mill in the Western Province has 
encouraged production. The following table gives the tons of 
paddy brought to the mill :— ‘ 

1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 
Paddy te 35 128 191 106 289 
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118. In other parts of the Colony small patches are produced for 
local use. 


119. The rice from the mill is all consumed locally, and fetches 
10s. per 100 Ibs. at the mill against 12s. last year. The average 
price for the previous three years was 14s. 


RUBBER. 


120. Owing to low prices, and the relative costliness of labour 
the production has fallen from 540,000 Ibs. valued at £21,986 in 1930 
to 221,000 Ibs. valued at £4,936 in 1931. 


S1saL Hemp. 


121. With the closing down of the Government plantation at 
Accra last year, there was no production of sisal in 1931. 


Foop Crops. 


122. There is a large production of food crops—yams, cassava, 
maize, cocoyams, groundnuts, guinea corn, plantains, etc., for local 
consumption. With the falling off of imported foodstuffs owing 
to the financial conditions, the production of local food crops has 
increased, but cannot be estimated with any degree of accuracy. 


123. The staple foodstuffs vary considerably in different parts 
of the country. In the Navrongo District of the Northern Terri- 
tories the staple vegetable foods are millet, guinea-corn, beans, 
groundnuts, and shea butter, while beef, mutton, goats, game and 
poultry are quite commonly eaten. 


124. In the Lawra—Wa area of the Northern Territories, a 
Savannah type of country, yams and maize are the staple foods. 
Shea-nuts and groundnuts are also part of the diet. Animal foods 
are not so commonly eaten. 


125. Further south in Mamprusi, the Northern Section of 
Togoland, and the Southern Province yams are the main food 
supply, with maize and millet, beans and sweet potatoes, shea 
butter and groundnuts. Animal foods are eaten in considerably 
less quantities. This is the true Savannah region and _ is 
remarkable for the scarcity of its population. 


126. In the Forest zone, the area of greatest productivity 
and containing the cacao and mining regions, plantains, yams, 
maize, beans, groundnuts, palm-oil and fruits, cocoyams, sweet 
potatoes and cassava are eaten, while animal foods are still more 
sparingly eaten. 


127. In the Coastal zone, which includes all the principal 
shipping centres and the great trade centres, maize, cassava, 
plantains, palm-oil, coconut and rice are mainly eaten, while beef, 
mutton and pork are the animal foods. This area also has 
a considerable fish diet. 
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HIDES AND SKINS. 


128. The total export of all kinds showed a large decrease in 
1931, amounting to less than 50 per cent of the 1930 export. 


PropucTion BY NON-AFRICANS. 


129. In general there have been but few plantation ventures 
and these have not been sufficiently successful to encourage develop- 
ment. The companies which had survived until the current year 
have suffered from the low prices obtaining for produce and with 
one exception are not likely to survive. Four of these companies 
situated in the Western Province and Southern Ashanti were 
producing rubber and their production has fallen by some 60 per 
cent during the year. In the Eastern Province a large general 
plantation ceased all operations other than the harvesting of cacao, 
coffee and fruits. A small coffee plantation, near Kumasi, was 
likewise compelled to stop all expenditure other than that required 
to harvest the crop. One plantation near Akrokerri in Ashanti, 
producing mainly cacao, under the able management of a single 
European, managed to continue activities and pay its way. The 
owners of an extensive concession astride the railway in the Central 
Province, have had under consideration the question of growing 
bananas on a large scale with a view to export but at the close 
of the year no decision had been taken in the matter. 


ANIMAL HEALTH. 


130. Pong-Tamale, in the Northern Territories, is the head- 
quarters of the Department of Animal Health which consists of a 
Principal Veterinary Officer, a Veterinary Pathologist, five 
Veterinary Officers, an Inspector of Livestock and eleven African 
Veterinary Assistants. One of the Veterinary Officers is being 
retrenched on account of the bad financial position and the Veterinary 
Pathologist’s post is also likely to be abolished. 


131. The new laboratory has not yet started work owing to 
the new Veterinary Pathologist being invalided. A Veterinary 
Officer has been withdrawn from the field and will begin the 
manufacture of Anti-Rinderpest Serum in April, 1932. 


132. The following is a rough census of the livestock of the 
country :— 














| Sheep and | 

| Cattle. Goats. Horses. | Donkeys. ; Pigs. 

i 
Colony ons eee | 40,000 | 220,000 200 100 | 60,000 
Ashanti 1,500 10,000 400 500 | 20,000 


Northern Territories 





110,000 454,200 3,740 16,430 6,810 





8 i 
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ANIMAL DISEASES. 
Anthrax. 
133. Sporadic outbreaks occurred throughout the country. 
The incidence of this disease is not tending to increase. 


Cattle Plague (Rinderpest). 

134. In spite of the delay in the manufacture of laboratory 
Anti-Rinderpest serum, between twenty and thirty thousand 
head of cattle have been immunised this year in addition 
to last year’s thirty-one thousand. All this work has been 
done in the Northern Territories and represents the first real 
big constructive effort in the Protectorate for the general 
economic welfare of the people. Owing to transport difficulties, 
no crop can be exported economically but cattle can be taken to 
the markets on the hoof and earn a very ready sale and a good 
profit. In the past, devastating epizootics of cattle plague have 
ravaged the country and the cattle were reduced to a fifth or less 
of their numbers at the beginning of the century. The disease 
could not be controlled until the present cattle immunisation 
scheme was inaugurated in 1930. The initial immunisation of 
the basic stock of the country should be completed by the early 
part of 1934. Already the cattle population of the country is 
increasing and the owners have regained confidence now that they 
realise that the periodic holocausts at the shrine of rinderpest 
have ended. No natural outbreak of any note arose in the Northern 
Territories. In the Coastal livestock area of the Colony, a serious 
outbreak occurred and accounted for at least ten thousand out of 
the forty thousand local cattle. Owing to shortage of Veterinary 
Staff and lack of equipment, segregation and isolation measures 
were the only possible prophylactics and though the disease was 
thereby confined to certain areas, the large casualties show how 
necessary is active immunisation against cattle plague. 


135. Contagious Bovine Pleuro-Pneumonia is endemic in this 
country and rarely becomes epizootic. It is controlled by slaughter 
of sick and immediate in-contact animals. One serious localised 
outbreak occurred during the period. | 


136. Rabies was reported from several centres and appears 
to be increasing. Lack of recognition of the symptoms in dogs by 
the public is probably a contributory factor. 


137. Trvpanosomiasis is practically never seen clinically in the local 
small West African Shorthorn cattle which are very highly re- 
sistant, and seldom in the humped Zebus which are all imported 
for slaughter and have a sufficient resistance to inhibit clinical 
symptoms for their comparatively short period of residence. 
Imported Zebus are susceptible if kept permanently in fly areas. 
Many cases were seen in horses which are highly susceptible. 
Successful treatment in many cases, especially T. vivax infections, 
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was effected by intravenous injections of tartar emetic and also 
by Antimosan, a Bayer product, a non-toxic antimony salt. A 
large clearing experiment is being tried at Pong-Tamale to eliminate 
Glossina tachinoides and palpalis from a large part of the valley 
of the Naboggo River. If fully successful, as there is every reason 
to believe, similar methods could clear inexpensively large areas 
from tsetse fly. 
LIvESTOCK IMPROVEMENT. 

138. Castrations of scrub animals.—Several thousand scrub 
cattle as well as sheep, goats and pigs were sterilised. Zebu 
(humped) bulls and half-bred Zebu bulls were issued during the year. 
The attempted grade-up of the local cattle by heavy English bulls 
was a complete failure owing to the crosses being unable to stand 
local conditions and losing resistance to local diseases. The Zebu 
crosses are a distinct improvement on the local animal and are 
much more likely'to be successful. 


PonG-TAMALE LIVESTOCK FARM. 

139. Experiments in crossing Niger Rams and local ewes have 
resulted in an improved animal which appears to possess the 
resistance of the dam to local diseases. 

140. Eight pure-bred Middle White, 23 half-bred Middle White 
and 25 half-bred Large White pigs were issued or sold for breeding. 

141. Over four hundred pure-bred Rhode Island Red and Buff 
Orpington poultry were sold or issued. 

142. The stock improvement farm has been much extended and 
improved since the move to Pong-Tamale. The large output of 


improved swine and poultry is producing a marked beneficial 
effect on the general stock of the country. 


Livestock TRADE. 


143. The number of stock imported through the quarantine 
stations during the last three years was :— 


1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 
Cattle... ae 51,952 50,434 39,001 
100,405 68,869 31,771 


Sheep and Goats 
144, During the year 1931-32 approximately 32,560 cattle and 
36,871 sheep and goats were exported. 
145. The revenue collected during the year was £13,166 4s. 3d. 
The decrease is due partly to bad trade and partly to yellow fever 
and rinderpest restrictions. The decreased cattle import is mainly 
due to the latter causes and that of sheep and goats to the former. 
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146. The local livestock trade continues to develop and increase. 
With the co-operation of administrative officers, livestock fairs are 
being instituted at Northern Territories markets where local stock 
will be auctioned. 


147. The hide and skin trade has been very poor but the 
improvement in flaying continues. 


FORESTRY. 


148. The total forest area of the Colony, Ashanti and British 
Mandated Togoland is estimated at 15,350 square miles. The 
merchantable area from a timber point of view is said to be 10,000 
square miles, but it is estimated that only about 5,000 of this is 
sufficiently well tapped by rivers and railways to be economically 
exploited for the export timber trade. 


149. The forest policy of the Gold Coast is designed primarily 
for the creation and maintenance of forest reserves of sufficient 
area and suitable distribution for the purpose of maintaining 
water supplies and the humid climatic conditions required by the 
major agricultural industries on which the prosperity of the country 
so largely depends. This policy aims at the ultimate reservation 
of 6,000 square miles of forest or 24 per cent of the total area 
afforested, as distinct from savannah or parkland, country. To 
date some 3,148 square miles have been secured or are about to be 
secured. The ownership of the land, originally vested in the Native 
Authorities, is not disturbed, and wherever these Authorities are 
able and willing to do so the administration of the reserves is left 
in their hands, Forest Officers acting in an advisory capacity. In 
cases of proved mal-administration resort is had to the Forests 
Ordinance and the Government, through the Forestry Department, 
usually assumes management. 


150. The productive aspect is, for the present, subordinated 
to the protective; such exploitation of the timber assets of the 
country as takes place is carried out entirely by private enterprise 
and mostly from forest land not included in the reserves. The 
destruction of immature trees of some of the more important 
economic species is controlled by legislation, and regulations exist 
whereby the felling of mahogany for export, regardless of its origin, 
is effectively supervised. Exploitation of the other species of 
forest crop, many of which are utilisable and now coming into 
prominence on overseas markets, is controlled in the forest reserves, 
but not in areas outside of them. Comparative figures of mahogany 
exports are attached as Appendix I. No data are yet obtainable 
on which to estimate the annual local consumption of timber and 
other forest produce ; timber is extensively used not only in the 
mining industry but also in the domestic life of the people. 
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151. The productive capacity of the local classes of forest 
which exist in the forested country has not yet been fully 
determined. The components consist of 300 or more tree 
species, some 100 or more of which may be classed as ‘‘ timber trees,” 
ie., trees capable of producing timber of merchantable dimensions. 
The grades of timber are almost as numerous as the species 
and by no means all havea recognised economic value. Subject 
to later and more detailed investigation it is estimated that the 
present capacity, including an appreciable volume of over-mature 
stock, of all classes of timber is some 1,500 cubic feet per acre or 
an annual output of 100 cubic feet per acre. In terms of species 
of recognised economic value this figure should be reduced 
considerably, but the possibility, assuming that the projected 
programme of forest reserves is carried out, is an annual 
output of some one hundred million cubic feet of timber from these 
species. As a national asset these reserves are of considerable 
potential, monetary value, quite apart from whatever value attaches 
to them from the protective functions they are designed to exercise. 
Neither the potential monetary nor the actual protective values 
appear yet to have impressed themselves deeply on the African 
mind. To him forest land is the ideal cultivable land and his 
system of shifting cultivation has done and continues to do 
irreparable damage. 


152. The recent general economic depression has been reflected 
in the timber trade. Not only have exports fallen off but there 
has also been an appreciable diminution in building operations. 
The one forest product that appears to be in increased demand is 
the palm tree, and it is reported from various parts of the country 
that the sale of palm wine is now becoming a large industry and 
that the increasing number of vendors of this product forces itself 
on one’s notice. 


WORK CONDUCTED AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
DURING THE YEAR 1931 FOR THE GOLD COAST. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL PRoDUCTS DEPARTMENT. 


153. Economic Investigations and Enquiries—During 1931 the 
following investigations and enquiries were carried out for the Gold 
Coast. 


154. Danta wood (Cistanthera papaverifera).—In continuation 
of a previous report on the green timber as received from the 
Forestry Department, a report was furnished giving the results of 
a complete series of mechanical tests and working trials carried 
out (partly at the Imperial Institute and partly at the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough) on air-dried 
Danta wood with a standard moisture content of about 12 per cent 
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The results of the investigation indicated that the timber compares 
not unfavourably with hickory, ash and other woods used for tool 
handles, and practical tests by manufacturers confirmed this 
opinion. The Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on Timbers 
agreed that the selected timber should be suitable for hammer 
handles and for pick and shovel handles, except of the highest 
class, provided that it can be offered at a competitive price. 


155. Before arranging for further practical trials the Committee 
requested information as to the price at which the timber could 
be landed in the United Kingdom, the supplies likely to be available, 
and whether consignments could be offered in the form of sawn 
planks as well as logs. This information was duly received, a 
price of 5s. or 6s. per cubic foot for logs and 7s. 6d. for planks, 
c.if. London or Liverpool, being quoted with the intimation that 
these figures could be considerably reduced for large quantities 
of the timber ; as regards supplies, the timber was stated to be 
available in almost unlimited quantity. The Advisory Committee 
on Timbers were of opinion that the prices quoted were too high 
in comparison with those of hickory but that it would be worth 
while for the Forestry Department to endeavour to market the 
timber at a lower figure. 


APPENDIX I. 
; Manocany Export. 
Cubic feet. Value. 
— £ 
1927 fg SIDS SOT ee, 120,348 
1928 w= 1,547,776 138,853 
1929 «1,480,230... 160,364 
1930 soa 934,790... 100,098 
1931 are 625,829... 61,258 


DIsTRIBUTION OF MAHOGANY Exports. 
— 








Quantities. 
Countries exported to. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
C. ft. C. ft. C. ft. C. ft. C. ft. 
United Kingdom os 485,572 490,382 598,080 | 429,250 | 162,659 
Other parts of British 
Empire aoe _ 15,200 _ — _ 


British West Africa — — ae 30; — 
United States of America 654,869 984,788 824,610 | 426,201 | 458,378 
61 








France ... oa as 328 600 800 _ 
Holland ... ae 68 1,344 252 _ _ 744 
Germany ee ase 2,880 5,292 _ _ 4,048 
Other Foreign Countries 94,728 51,262 6,740 _— — 
Totals... + | 1,239,721 | 1,547,776 | 1,430,230 | *855,532 | 625,829 














*This makes a total of $55,532 c. ft. for the year 1930 vide Table 14 of the Blue 
Book for 1930-31 and Gazette (Trade Supplement) No. 12 of 1931. Table No. 20 
of the same Blue Book shows a total of lumber exported during the year 1930 as 
934,790 c, ft. including woods other than mahogany. 
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MINERALS. 


Gotp. 


156. During the year under review the gold won amounted to 
264,422 fine ounces having a value at par of £1,123,266, as compared 
with 246,075 ounces and £1,045,327 for the previous year. 


157. This improvement is mainly due to an increase in the 
tonnage mined and treated by the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation 
at Obuasi and by the Akoon Syndicate (now the Tarkwa Gold 
Areas) at Abbontiakoon. 


158. With the exception of some 26 ounces won by alluvial 
mining methods at Abranbran Concession near Dunkwa, all the 
gold won was obtained from four lode mines, two of which are 
operating on the banket and two on quartz reefs. 


159. By far the largest producer was the Ashanti Goldfields 
Corporation, and there is reason to believe that the wonderful 
success of this Company is likely to be maintained. 


160. At Bibiani work is still confined to development, and the 
size and value of the ore-body as so far disclosed is so promising 
that it has been decided to erect a trial crushing and treatment 
plant, which will be extended should further development work 
warrant such a course. 


MANGANESE. 

161. The ore exported by the African Manganese Company, 
which is still the only producer on the Gold Coast, amounted to 
218,637 tons (wet) having a value of £339,252, being 177,407 tons 
and £354,207 less than last year. 

162. In 1929-30, when conditions were normal, there were 
exported 496,486 tons valued at £836,417, so that in the short 
space of two years there has been a decrease of 277,849 tons and 
£497,165, while the number of native employees has ben reduced 
from 1,740 to 765. 

163. This serious decline is due in part to the general depression, 
and in some measure to the fact that the price of manganese ore 
has been forced below its economic level by the Soviet Government 
in their efforts to capture the market. 

164. The outlook in the near future is, therefore, not very 
promising. 

DIAMONDs. 

165. There were exported 790,737 carats valued at £383,585, 
as compared with 848,199 carats and £595,079 for the previous 
year. 

166. This decrease is due to the low prices now ruling. 
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167. There were four companies operating, namely: The 
Consolidated African Selection Trust, Ltd., at Akwatia ; the West 
African Diamond Syndicate at Kokotenten ; the Holland Syndicate 
operating near Kade; and Cayco (London) Ltd., at Topiramang. 

168. There was but little prospecting done for diamonds out- 
side the areas held under concessions during the year, which is 
doubtless due to the lack of incentive now that prices are so low ; 
also, efforts in this direction have probably been influenced by the 
lack of success attending the extensive prospecting operations of 
the previous year. 

Lazour. 

169. The average number of natives employed in general 
mining operations amounted to 11,839, as compared with 12,380 
of the previous year, showing a decrease of 541. This is due 
chiefly to the great reduction in the number of natives employed 
in manganese and diamond mining, which is all the more noticeable 
in view of the fact that there was a marked increase in the number 
of natives employed in gold mining. 

170. The supply of labour has been ample for mining purposes. 


CONCESSIONS. 

171. Eleven certificates of validity in the Colony and one 
in Ashanti in respect of mining concessions were gazetted during 
the year. 

172. Of these, one was for gold, two for diamonds, one for 
bauxite and seven for minerals in general. 

GENERAL. 

173. Since 21st September, 1931, when Great Britain abandoned 
the gold standard, the price of this metal has been at a premium, 
which has not only acted as a stimulus to the companies at present 
operating, but also as an inducement for others to take up concessions 
for the purpose of winning gold. 

174. This is the only hopeful feature at present in Gold Coast 
mining, as until the world’s economic problems have been solved, 
there is little likelihood of expansion in the manganese and diamond 
industries. 

WORK CONDUCTED AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
DURING THE YEAR 1931 FOR THE GOLD COAST. 
MINERAL RESOURCES DEPARTMENT. 

Economic Investigations and Inquiries. 

175. During the year 1931 the following investigations and 
inquiries were carried out for the Gold Coast Geological Survey 
Department :— 

Bauxite—Three samples of bauxite were found to contain 
from 28 to 54 per cent of alumina. The percentages of ferric oxide 
ranged from 0.9 to 18, and of silica from one to 30, 
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Mineral Specimens.—Complete chemical analyses were made 
of ten, and partial analyses of two mineral specimens, and a mineralo- 
gical identification was made of another. Two other specimens 
were assayed for platinum, none being found, and in one of them 
a small percentage of chromic oxide was determined. Two other 
specimens were assayed for gold, less than 2 dwt. per ton being 
found in one of them. Small percentages of chromic oxide and 
manganese dioxide were found, respectively, in two other samples. 

Monazite—A sample of monazite was found to contain 61.7 
per cent of cerium earths, and 6.5 per cent of thoria. 


Diamond concentrates—Complete mineralogical examinations 
were made of 17 concentrates. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A special report on the research work on minerals carried out 
in the Gold Coast, supplied by the Geological Survey, appeared 
in No. 3 of the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 
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CHAPTER VII.—COMMERCE. 
IMPORTS. 


176. The value of all imports for the year was £4,803,874, being 
£4,149,896, or 46 per cent, less than the value of the imports for 
1930. 


177. The following table shows the value of imports for the years 
1930 and 1931 respectively arranged on a tariff basis :— 











Head of Imports. 1930. 1931. Decrease. 
I —CoMMERCIAL £ £ £ 

Ad valorem ... . 2,991,425 1,595,527 «1,395,898 
Specific—other than. wines, "spirits, malts, 

cider and perry... . 1,569,593 ° 986,396 583,197 
Specific—wines, pie. malts, cider and 

perry tee . 591,118 183,687 407,431 

Free Goods ... «+ 3,059,432 1,666,487 1,392,945 

2 —Government Stores ney 742,202 371,777 370,425 

Total ... 8,953,770 4,803,874 4,149,896 





178. The statement given below shews the percentage of the 
total quantity of cotton goods which were supplied by the United 
Kingdom in 1929, 1930, and 1931 respectively. 








Cotton manufactures, 1929, 1930. 1931. 
Bleached piece goods ... tos 909 96.37 95.51 
Dyed piece goods ee we 85.7 86.78 88.32 
Coloured piece goods ... .. 85.8 81.00 96.30 
Grey piece goods one «91.0 90.90 93.01 
Printed piece goods... w. 58.9 64.52 78.00 
Velveteen piece goods - =56.8 49.18 55.75 
Sewing cotton ... ve v. 93.9 79.12 86.35 


179. The following statement distinguishes the principal makes 
of cars and lorries imported into the Gold Coast in 1931. 
Motor Cars. Motor Lorries 


Make. Nos. Make. Nos. 
Morris... a ee oOe Ford ee bez .. 312 
Ford... rs 46 Chevrolet cee w. 194 
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Motor Cars. Motor Lorries. 

Make. Nos. Make. Nos. 
Buick... = ws. = 20 Dodge... ae w= =119 
Chevrolet Re f= 19 Rugby ... se ai 18 
Austin ... bey 14 Federal ... ee oun ae 
Willys Knight ... a 14 Other kinds... ve OT 
Hillman es et wd 
Armstrong Siddeley... 9 
Other kinds... nig 

Total... 290 680 


180. Of a total importation of 970 motor cars and lorries 716 
were supplied by the United States of America and only 207 by the 
United Kingdom. 

181. Of the 290 motor cars imported, however, 188 came from 
the United Kingdom. 

182. Of the 37 motor cycles imported 34 came from the United 
Kingdom, which supplied 734 of the 819 bicycles imported. 55 
bicycles were imported from French Togoland, but the majority 
were no doubt of British origin, so that the United Kingdom still 
maintained its share of the import trade, unfortunately considerably 
depressed, in bicycles. 

EXPORTS. 

183. The total value of the exports for the year ended 3ist 
December, 1931, was £9,300,620, being £1,986,768, or 18 per cent 
less than the value of the exports for 1930. 

184. The following table shows in comparative form the value 
of the various classes of exports arranged in groups for the past five 
years. 


Classes. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


£ £ £ £ £ 





Domestic products 

and manufactures 

(excluding _ bul- 

lion) 8 ++. 13,458,721 12,944,318 11,530,760 8,855,054 6,504,092 
Foreign products 

and manufactures 





(excluding bullion 
and specie) see 51,752 110,712 96,353 154,232 117,550 
Bullion oe 727,182 648,815 869,863 1,055,634 1,069,629 (a) 
Coin aoe ee 112,720 85,030 180,740 1,222,468 1,609,349 
Total ... + 14,350,355 13,824,875 12,677,716 11,287,388 9,300,620 





(a) Including silver bullion, valued at £48, re-exported. 
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Customs REVENUE. 
186. The following table shows in comparative form the Customs 
Revenue under the various heads for the years 1930 and 1931 :— 








Head of Revenue. 1930. 1931. Increase. | Decrease. 
Import Duvtizs. £ £ £ £ 
Ad valorem At. ‘eae, Ree eS 303,136 195,364 — 106,772 
Specific—other than wines, spirits, 
malts, cider and perry ... eae 814,182 576,810 — 237,372 
Specific—wines, spirits, malts, cider 
and perry ae aie ide 742,533 218,371 _— 524,162 


Export Duties. 
222,343 284,783 62,440 

















Cacao oes . _ 
Diamonds... a es wes 31,381 20,996 _— 10,385 
Mahogany cedar, and baku ass 5,168 2,608 _ 2,560 
Kola nuts ee ice ae _ 1,065 1,065 —_ 
MiscELLANEOUS. 

King’s and Colonial Warehouse | 

rents tee wes ee ave 2,912 2,089 —_ 823 
Firearms, etc., Warehouse rents | 428 291 _ 137 
Other Miscellaneous Ht, errs 10,434 6,004 _— 4,430 
Licut Duss... aa se wee 8,160 6,387 — - 1,278 
Total gross receipts... eee «+. | 2,140,677 | 1,316,268 63,505 887,914 
Duties drawn back, over-entered 

and abated eee aoe eee 41,225 31,103 —_ 10,122 

Total net receipts mek «+ | 2,099,452 | 1,285,165 63,505 877,792 





TE EEE Enna 


GENERAL COURSE OF PRICES. 

187. Index prices of imported goods were lower than they were 
in 1930 until near the close of the year. When England went off 
the Gold standard index prices began to rise, but the full effect 
of that rise will not be felt until 1932. 

188, The prices paid for cacao in 1931 were the lowest recorded, 
the average annual f.o.b. value in 1931 being £23, as compared with 
£37 in 1930. 

189. The f.o.b. value per lb. of kola nuts exported was 34d. at the 
beginning of the year ; at its close the similar value was 2}d. In 
1930 the average annual f.o.b. value was 4d. per Ib. : 

190. The prices paid in 1931 for palm oil and kernels, mahogany, 
copra and rubber were also lower than those paid in 1930. 


Index prices in 1930 and 1931. 
(As declared on Customs Entries.) 


IMPORTED GOODs. 


Article. 1930. 1931. 
Biscuits, bread and cakes :— — — 
Pilot or ships’ fF ee -. 100)... 93 
; ce SOO Se ED 





Other kinds... aes aes 
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ImporTED Goops—continued. 
Article. 


Cotton manufactures :— 
Bleached Re wes a ey 
Dyed . 5 
Coloured 
Grey 
Printed 
Sewing 
Yarn 
Fish all kinds :— 
Canned or preserved in jars or bottles 
Dried salted, smoked or pickled not in tins, 
jars or bottles Res a 
Rice .. “s 
Flour (wheaten) 
Matches 


Meats :— 
Beef and pork, Seay or salted 
Canned and bottled . 
Smoked or cured 
Corrugated iron sheets 
Milk ... bea as 
Salt, other kinds 
Soap, other kinds ... 
Sugar (refined) 
Tobacco :— 
Unmanufactured 
Cigars ... 
Cigarettes 
Wood and timber :—~ 
Lumber, sawn or hewn, undressed .. 
Lumber, sawn or hewn, mele or t partly 
dressed is es 


EXPORTED Goops. 


Cacao 

Raw gold 
Diamonds 
Rubber 
Manganese ... 
Copra 

Kola nuts 
Palm kernels 
Palm oil 
Mahogany ... 


1930. 


... 100 
--- 100 
.-- 100 
«-- 100 
..- 100 
« 100 

. 100 


. 100 


100 


... 100 
100 
: 100 


«+ 100 
--- 100 
+» 100 
--- 100 
« 100 
«-- 100 
--- 100 

- 100 


«+ 100 
«-- 100 
. 100 


100 


- 100 


... 100 
..- 100 
... 100 
... 100 
.. 100 
.. 100 
.. 100 
... 100 
... 100 

. 100 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE. 


191. The following table shows the trend of the aggregate 
external sea-borne trade of the Colony for the last pre-war year, 
1913, and 1931 respectively — 


eS 


Import Trade Export Trade | Aggregate Trade 
Countries. per cent. per cent. per cent. 


1913. 1931. 1913. 1931. 1913. 1931. 















United Kingdom oe 69.99 | 55.06 | 64.77 49.04 | 67.26) 51.05 
British West Africa 5.54 2.86 7.42 75 6.53 1.38 
Other Parts of Bri 

Empire eee ase 21 1.46 _ 1.43 10 1.51 
Total British Empire ... 75.74 | 59.38) 72.19 51.22 73.89 | 53.94 





United States of America 5.09} 16.85 1.86 15.28 3.40 15.81 








Germany wee aoe 7.85 7.69 16.57 12.98 12.41 11.21 
Holland ... ae wee 3.82 5.28 _ 15.28 1.82 11.95 
France ... oe oe 94 3.39 8.39 1.43 4.84 2.09 
Other foreign countries 6.56 | TAL -99 3.81 3.64 5.00 
i = 
Total foreign countries... 24.26 40.62 27.81 48.78 26.11 46.06 
Grand Total... «| 100 100 100 100 100 100 























192. The import trade with all parts of the Empire represented 
59.38 per cent of the total import trade and is more by 4.60 per cent 
than similar trade for the year 1930. 


193. The share of the import trade appropriated by the United 
Kingdom was 55.06, or 3.75 per cent more than in 1930. 


194. Imports from British West Africa were 2.86 per cent or 
.37 per cent more than in 1930. 


195. The share of the import trade taken by Germany, Holland, 
and France in 1931 was less, while that of the United States of 
America was slightly larger. 


196. The percentage share of the import and export trade 
taken by the United Kingdom, United States of America, Germany, 
Holland and France respectively during the last five years was a$ 
follows :— 
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197. The following table shows the principal countries with 
which the external sea-borne trade of the Colony was carried on 
during 1931 together with the values of such import and export 
trade :— 





























Countries. Imports. \ Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 

United Kingdom ... Per 2,512,260 | 4,477,289 | 6,989,549 
British West Africa sae 130,595 68,344 188,939 
Other parts of the British 66,385 130,380 206,765 

Empire. 
Total ... ae 2,709,240 | 4,676,013 7,385,253 
United States of America 769,008 1,395,406 | 2,164,414 
Germany ... ae Mae 350,828 1,184,476 | 1,535,304 
Holland... Rak ies 241,067 1,394,905 1,635,971 
France sats ase wed 154,746 130,563 285,309 
Other foreign countries ... 338,015 347,447 685,493 
Total foreign countries {| 1,853,664 | 4,452,827 | 6,306,491 
Grand Total... | 4,562,904 | 9,128,840 13,691,744 

| 





198. The attached Tables A and B show the value of the 
principal articles imported at ports and of the principal articles of 
domestic produce exported from ports in the year ended 3lst 
December, 1931. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 


199. It will be seen from paragraph 197 that the value of the 
exports to the United States of America, Holland, and Germany 
largely exceeded the value of the imports from these countries. 
Only in the case of France did the value of the imports from, exceed 
the value of this Colony’s maritime exports to, that country: It 
must be noted, however, that cacao valued at £114,000 was 
exported overland to French Togoland, which cacao, there is every 
reason to believe, ultimately found its way to France. 


200. The value of the imports from the United Kingdom, as 
given in paragraph 197 includes that of coin and currency notes to 
the amount of £110,000, while the value of the exports includes 
that of coin and currency notes amounting to £1,556,000, and 
that of re-exports valued at £23,000. The real trade value of the 
maritime exports to the United Kingdom, therefore, was £2,898,000. 
In this connection see Tables A and B. 
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201. Of the Colony’s. cacao the United Kingdom took only 
24 per cent, of its manganese 8 per cent, of its timber 34 per cent, 
of its kernels 14 per cent, and of its copra 67 per cent. The only 
direct steamship connection with the Dominions is the monthly 
service carried out by Elder Dempster and Company, Limited, 
between Canada and South Africa. These ships call at Gold Coast 
ports as inducement offers. 


202. This Colony is at present debarred from participating 
in any Empire tariff reciprocity agreement owing to the Anglo- 
French Convention of 1898. 









In Thousands of £. 












































France. Other Foreign 
Countries. | 
ees a | 
\ 
Percen- Percen- Percen- 
tage. Value |_ tage. Value. | tage. 
13.0 1 a 16 2.3 
aes — — 1 5 
3.0 2 15 | 9 | 6.8 | Belgium 6.8%. 
a 2 1. 2 17 
30.1 20 17.7 2 1.8 
| 
\ | Czecho-Slovakia 2.7%, 
3.6 | 1 ao | 9 8.1 | Belgium 4.5%. 
10.9 3 3.0 att nhl 
1.0 3 3.0 18 18.0 | Italy 14%, Japan 2%, 
| ree 1%,  Switzer- 
Ll = 28y iy O16 16.0 | Portugal 14.9%. 
Sele oe 2 a or 
| Belgium 2.2%, Japan 
5.6 2 2.2 5 5.6 | 2.2%. 
ll 2 2.3 9 10.1, Japan 9.0%. 
4.7 _ — aS; parry 
13 14 18.4 — |} _- | 
Zales 76 | 6 | 9.1. | Czecho-Slovakia 9.1%. 
_ 2 3.1 — | — 
8.1 — — | | 17.17 | Belgium 16.1%. 
_— —_ _ 53 91.4 | Canary Islands 89.7%. 
— 1 1.9 2 3.8 
19 _ - 14 26.5 | Denmark 26.5%. 
3.9 _ — | 1 19 | 
2.1 _ — a as 
— 2 4.5 4 9.1 Japan 6.8%. 
25.6 2 4.7 9 | 20.9 | Argentine 18.6%. 
2.4 1 2.4 — | 
8.6 1 2.8 2 5.7 | Belgium 5.7%. 
39.4 10 30.3 1 3.0 
= 1 3.0 1 3.0 
| _ 3 10.0 2 67+ | Belgium 6.7%. 
13.3 2 6.7 4 13.3 | Denmark 10.0%. 
3.6 — - _- _ ij 
= =v, = = <5 | 
3.9 1 3.8 1 3.9 i 
= = ee 4 16.0 apan 12.0%. 
aa 4 16.7 4 16.7 Spain 16.7%. 
= = _ jhe 4.3 
— = _- 21 95.4 | Sweden 95.4%. 
68.2 — - - ha 
i 3.1 50 6.1 80 9.8 ! 
| 1 307 7.0 
{ 5.5 a iL 8 31 18.4 French Togoland 16.6%. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


203. The rates of wages for manual labour vary between 8d. 
and 3s. a day for the unskilled labourer and from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
for artisans and tradesmen. Higher rates are paid in certain cases 


to skilled craftsmen. 


204. Wages in the principal occu 


follows :— 


pations are approximately as 


_ eee — ee era 





Average Average 
Occupations. Rates hours 
of wages. worked. 
Government Departments. 
AGRICULTURE. 
Labourers 1s. 4d. a day 45 hours a week, 


Pusiic Works. 


Labourers 
Apprentices ... 7 
Carpenters, Masons, 
Fitters, Blacksmiths, 
etc. We eee 
Artisans 
Raltways. 
Labourers, Cleaners, 
etc. oes as 
Fitters, Drivers, 
Machinists, _ Boiler- 
Makers, etc. 
Commercial. 
AGRICULTURAL LaBour. 
Unskilled labour 
Mines. 
Unskilled labourers 
Apprentices and skilled 
labourers ‘i 


Domestic SERVANTs. 

Cooks ue 
Steward Boys 
Washermen ... 





8d. to Is. 4d. a day. 
Is. 6d. to 3s. a day 


3s. to 5s. a day 
6s. a day 


Is. 3d. to 4s. a day 
2s. 3d. to 7s. a day 


£3 to £10a year 

with free board 
and lodging. 

ls. to 1s. 9d. a day 


Is. 9d. to 10s. a day 


£4 per month 


£3 per month 
£1 5s. 





48 hours a weck. 


No fixed hours, 


48 hours a week. 


Usual domestic 
hours. 


—— sess 
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205. The cost of living varies considerably in different parts of 
the country but tends to be higher in the coastal towns. Not. only 
do urban and rural values vary in a marked degree, but the 
monetary basis on which the cost of living index is ordinarily esta- 
blished bears in this country but little relation to the real cost of 
living. The only index of the cost of living is the standard of the 
living wage. The cost of a labourer’s food in the rural areas is 
approximately 3d. a day, in the inland towns or large villages 
6d. a day, and in Accra 9d. a day. 


206. The cost of living for Europeans vaties from £30 to £40 
month, and may be highe1, according to the standard of living, and 
responsibilities of the individual concerned. 


207. Thetrade depression has resulted ina decrease in the spend- 
ing power of the population generally but this in the main has 
caused little hardship in a country where land for farming is plentiful 
and the essentials of life are obtainable with the minimum of labour. 
The decrease in spending power has been largely set off by a decrease 
in the price of native foodstuffs. While it may be said that the 
standard of living has not been noticeably affected by the general 
depression, the amount of money in circulation and the buried 


resources of the family unit have shrunk almost below the pre-war 
level. 
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IX.—EDUCATION. 


208. Education in the Gold Coast is vol: 


luntary and is mainly 
in the hands of Government and various missi 


onary bodies. 


209. Non-Government schools are officially recognised as of two 
kinds, assisted and non-assisted. An assisted school is one which 


has attained a certain standard of efficiency and receives a 
Government grant. 


210. Grants are awarded on general efficiency 
as a percentage of the expenditure on the salar: 
according to an approved minimum scale. 


and are calculated 
ies paid to teachers 


211. As education in the Colon 
Ordinance from that of the Northern 
toeach. Achimota also forms the su 


'y and Ashanti has a Separate 
Territories, a section is devoted 
bject of a separate section. 


(2) THE CoLony AND ASHANTI. 


212. There are nineteen Govern: 
in the Colony and five in Ashanti, having an enrolment of 4,301 
boys and 1,299 girls with a total 


the staffs are wholly African, 

213. The total number of Government teachers during 1931 was 
271, of whom 237 were employed in the Primary schools and 27 in 
the Technical and Trade Schools. One was lent to a Chief’s school 
at Beyin and two to Achimota, whilst four were employed as visiting 
teachers, 


214. The number of mission assisted 
Ashanti during 1931 was 328, and of kno 


schools in the Colony and 
The assisted scho 


wn non-assisted schools 240. 
ols were distributed as follows :— 


Ahmadiyya Movement 


1 
A.M.E. Zion Mission 7 
English Church Mission 16 
Ewe Presbyterian Church 74 
First Century Gospel 1 
Presbyterian Church 117 


Roman Catholic Missions :-— 


Vicariate Apostolic of the Gold Coast 23 

Vicariate Apostolic of the Lower Volta 23 
Seventh Day Adventist ae en on 
Wesleyan Mission is er ae 
Undenominational ... ne ees <a 3 
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215. In the primary schools, the subjects of instruction include 
speaking, reading and writing in the vernacular and English, 
arithmetic, singing, the duties and rights of an African citizen, 
drawing, nature study, hygiene, handwork, and domestic science 
for girls. The form which the handwork takes depends on the 
locality. In urban schools woodwork and simple metalwork are 
favoured, while in rural schools gardening, mat-weaving, basket- 
making, brush-making, net-making, etc., are mainly taught. In 
girls’ schools increasing provision is made for domestic science and 
child welfare. The great reluctance shown by parents in certain 
districts towards the education of their girls is dying out, and there 
is an increasing demand for their education. Four new mission 
boarding schools for. girls, each under European control, have 
tecently been opened. At present there are sixteen schools in the 
Colony devoted specially to the education of girls. In addition, 
girls attend the ordinary primary schools and, wherever possible, 
receive special instruction in needlework and other domestic 
subjects. 

216. Apart from Achimota, there are only two secondary schools 
in the Colony, namely Mfantsipim of the Wesleyan Mission and 
St. Nicholas’ Grammar School of the English Church Mission. 
Both of these schools are at Cape Coast. They are partly boarding 
schools and partly day schools and are always full. The 
curriculum is based mainly on the requirements of the Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination. 


217. For technical education, which is entirely in the hands of 
the Government, there is an increasing demand. The Accra 
Technical School provides a three years’ course (practical and 
theoretical) in engineering and woodwork. This is the only school 
of its kind in the Colony, and the demand for admission is very great. 
To provide a more elementary form of technical education, three 
junior trade schools exist. In December, 1931, there were 333 
pupils in residence at these schools, of whom 155 were being trained 
in woodwork, 93 in masonry, 6 in agriculture, and 79 in metalwork. 
The time devoted to literary subjects in these schools is one-third 
of that spent in practical work. Especially promising pupils are 
given the opportunity of completing their training at the Technical 
School, Accra. The object of these schools is to provide a prelimi- 
nary training for boys who desire to become skilled artisans, but 
during the course of this training the development of character and 
of a sense of responsibility in the individual takes a prominent place. 
The trade schools are in process of reorganisation. 

218. For the training of male teachers there are five training 
colleges in which a full four years’ course is given. The number of 
teachers in training in these colleges at the end of 1931 was as 
follows :— 

Achimota College see ae aes we. 172 
Akropong Training College... ... we 112 
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St. Augustine’s Training College... w. «55 

St. Nicholas’ Training ree os ae AT 

Wesley College =f : Ses .. 110 
Total ne « 466. 





219. At Achimota College teachers are trained for Government 
and undenominational schools, and for schools of the smaller 
missions. 


220. Akropong Training College, which is controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church of the Gold Coast, trains teachers for Presby- 
terian and Ewe Presbyterian schools. 


221. St. Augustine’s Training College, at Amisano, trains 
teachers for the Roman Catholic Missioon Schools in the Colony and 
Ashanti. 


222. St. Nicholas’ Training College, at Cape Coast, trains 
teachers for the English Church Mission schools. 


223. At Wesley College, Kumasi, the Wesley Mission trains 
its own teachers. 


224. In addition to these, the Roman Catholic Mission 
(Vicariate Apostolic of the Lower Volta) opened, in 1931, St. Francs 
Xavier’s Training College at Bla for the training of teachers who will 
undergo a special two years’ course to fit them for teaching in 
tural schools which this mission intends to establish in the 
Trans-Volta District. 


225. For the training of women teachers the Roman Catholic 
Mission (Vicariate Apostolic of the Gold Coast) has established is 
small training college at Cape Coast. 


226. At all the colleges training is free, but each student, before 
being admitted, signs a bond to teach for at least five years in a 
Government or assisted school. For the teachers trained at Achimota 
College Government has hitherto paid all fees, but a boarding fee is 
to be collected in future from the students. Government also pays 
grants towards the upkeep of the mission training institutions. 
All training colleges are inspected Bye officers of the Education 
Department. 


227. Games, especially association football, continue to be 
popular. Hockey is played regularly at some of the schools, but 
cricket is not so common, possibly on account of the expense of 
maintaining the necessary equipment; it is, however, encouraged in 
all Government schools. Girls are becoming keener on games. 
Hockey, tennis, net ball and badminton are some of the games 
played. 
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228. In addition to the activities of the Education Department 
and other definitely educational bodies, a number of Government 
Departments and the Gold Coast Regiment maintain schools to meet 
their special needs. In connection with the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department there is a technical school at which apprentices receive 
theoretical and practical instruction. Practically the whole of the 
installation of the Takoradi telephone exchange was undertaken by 
the school. At the Agriculture and Forestry Training Centre, 
Kumasi, a three years’ course of training is given to prepare youths 
for appointment to the junior staff of the Department of Agriculture. 
Candidates for appointment to the Forestry Department are given 
a two years’ course at the training centre and in their final year 
receive instruction in silviculture from an officer of the Forestry 
Department. 


(0) THE NORTHERN TERRITORIES. 


229. The separate sub-department for the control of education 
in the Protectorate has been absorbed, but a special Education 
Ordinance still applies there. 


230. There are Government primary boarding schools at Tamale, 
Wa, Gambaga and Salaga. Except at Tamale, where there are only 
boarders, these schools are also attended by day scholars. The 
number of pupils in attendance in 1931 was 479, of whom 29 were 
girls, At Tamale there is a Government Junior Trade School 
organised on similar lines to the trade schools in the Colony and 
Ashanti. There were 53 pupils on the roll during the year. 


231. There are four mission primary schools all of which are in 
receipt of Government assistance. Three of these are controlled 
by the White Fathers’ Mission, and one by the Roman Catholic 
Mission (Vicariate Apostolic of the Lower Volta). The total 
number of pupils in attendance at these schools in 1931 was 353 of 
whom 107 were girls. 


232. In the primary schools particular attention is paid to 
craftwork. During the past year there has been a noticeable 
improvement in the craft ability and keenness of the teachers, in 
the aptitude of the pupils, and in the local practical interest in 
the work of the schools. Ordinary school crafts are raffia work, 
mat-making, rope-making and rough carpentry. Sheep-skins are 
dressed and dyed by local processes for use in leather work of 
various kinds. Cotton grown on the school farm is spun and woven 
and made into garments of the kind worn locally. Agriculture is 
taught in all schools. With the approval of the sanitary authori- 
ties and the householders themselves improvements are effected in 
the local housing conditions. Among the 107 girls attending 
mission primary schools are included 70 who form a special class for 
instruction in lace-making and other handwork. 


ba 
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233. There is a veterinary school at Pong-Tamale for African 
students of whom at present there are sixteen under training. 


(c) PRINCE OF WALES COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, ACHIMOTA. 


234. This institution aims at the provision of a continuous 
course of kindergarten, primary, secondary and university education 
for both boys and girls. It includes a training department for 
students who will become teachers. 


235. The courses now available in the university section are as 
follows: London Arts, Science and Engineering (intermediate 
and degree) ; London First Medical Examination. 


236. The numbers at the beginning of 1932 were :— 


Kindergarten ... tee os ee we 46 
Lower Primary ies ia one we 83 
Upper Primary aon a oss re bY 
Secondary School ie a ue «x 98 
Training College (boys) ce eee vee 126 
Teacher Students (girls) es aa we 16 
University as a sea Ba see, “18: 
Special Course ... Es a abs ie 8 

501 


of the above total 112 were girls. 


237. On the first of April, 1931, the College came under the 
control of a Council, constituted as follows :— 
(a) Three members appointed annually by the Governor, 
such appointments being personal and by name. 


(6) Six African members (of whom one is a woman), in the 
first instance appointed by the Governor, but 
subsequent to the first six apppointments, elected 
by the Council on the nomination of the African 
members ; 

(c) Four members of the staff (of whom one is a woman), 
elected annually by a ballot of those members of the 
staff who have been confirmed in their appointments ; 

(d) The Principal ; and 

(e) The Director of Education. 


Boy Scouts AND GIRL GUIDES. 

238. Both the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements are 
Yepresented in the Gold Coast, and there are at present one Rover 
crew, 42 Scout troops, and 31 Wolf Cub packs, while there are eleven 
companies of Guides and nine Brownie packs. It is hopedto start 
Ranger companies in the near future. 


D 
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CHAPTER X.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


SHIPPING AND HarBours. 


239. Communication with the United Kingdom is maintained 
by the vessels of the African Steamship Company and the British 
and African Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., who maintain a 
fortnightly mail service from Liverpool, calling at Takoradi and 
Accra. : 


240. In addition to the mail service there is a cargo service 
from Liverpool, and also from London, Hamburg, and New York. 
There is also occasional communication with Canada by cargo boat. 


241. The length of the voyage from the United Kingdom is 
13-14 days by mail boat, and from 20 to 25 days by cargo boat. ; 


242. In addition various foreign steamship lines, among which 
are the Holland West Afrika Line, the Woermann Line, and the 
Chargeurs Reunis Line, maintain a regular passenger and freight 
service between the Continent and Gold Coast ports. 


TAKORADI HaRBouR. 


243. Work on the construction began in 1921, and on the 8th 
November, 1926, the first ship entered the harbour. 


244. The harbour was formally opened 3rd April, 1928. 


245. The inducement to construct a deep-water harbour 
was the elimination of the lighter, with the resultant speeding up 
of traffic and therefore increased capability in handling a growing 
and very considerable bulk of produce. 


246. In the year 1930, two and a half years after the opening 
of the harbour and in spite of the decline in trade which had already 
become manifest, 371 vessels entered, with a net tonnage of 1,042,726 
tons, and 326 cleared, with a tonnage of 943,081. 


247. The harbour, which cost £3,133,366, is composed of two 
breakwaters, some 2,500 feet apart, running from the shore in an 
easterly direction. The area of water enclosed is approximately 
220 acres. 


248. The lee breakwater, which is provided with rail and road 
facilities, has four wharves of a total length of 1,000 feet. Two of 
these wharves, each with its own transit sheds and cranes, are 
allocated to imports. The third is for the export of manganese, 
and behind it is situated a dump capable of holding 25,000 tons 
of ore, together with a handling plant which is on the endless belt 
principle and can load up to 1,000 tons per hour. The fourth 
wharf is for coal traffic and is provided with cranage facilities. 
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249. An open dump for bulk cargo, provided with cranes and 
a shed for the storage of salt, etc., is situated to the west of the coal 
wharf. On the outer side of the lee breakwater there is a mooring 
berth for vessels carrying bulk petroleum, with a 10-inch pipe line 
which can be connected to vessels discharging petroleum, and leads 
to the storage tanks 24 miles away. There are also six mooring 
berths in the deep water portion of the harbour. 


250. At the base of the harbour wharves are provided with 
road, rail, and cranage facilities for lighters for the shipping of 
cacao and mahogany. A transit shed, and cacao sheds are situated 
behind these wharves. 


251. The harbour has a slipway and moorings for lighters and 
has its own Signal Station. The Administration, Customs, 
Immigration Offices and a Disinfecting Station are situated within 
the harbour area. 


252. The deficit on the year’s working, after taking into 
consideration the interest payable on the loan, amounted to 
£43,645. 


253. The principal working results are as follows :— 


Total Capital pears ise oe os «»» £3,150,772 
Gross Receipts a aa oe a Nes 124,865 
Working Expenditure oe ves nee fed 33,013 
Net Receipts... ae =~ ei fee ae 91,852 
Gross Expenditure... Sas 38 i ++ 168,510 
Deficit ... tee 43,645 
Percentage of Working ‘Expenditure to Gross Receipts 26.4 
Percentage of Net Receipts to Capital Expenditure 2.92 


254. Particulars of the revenue collected, the tonnage handled, 
and the number of vessels which entered at each port in 1931 are 
given hereunder :— 

















Tonnage handled. Number of 
Port. Revenue. —" vessels which 
Import. | Export. Total. entered. 
| 
£ 
Accra... ous on 590,126 76,135 | 116,650 | 192,785 639 
Takoradi oe vee 391,721 89,556 | 352,558 | 442,114 556 
Winneba tes wee 105,909 10,685 27,981 38,666 288 
Cape Coast ate ae 76,218 12,846 9,656 22,502 220 
Saltpond tee ae 47,581 6,153 13,235 19,388 241 
Keta tes one see 28,802 5,149 1,562 6,711 134 
Ada . 20,339 2,269 961 3,230 59 
Axim o eee 10,152 1,009 12,052 13,061 133 
Half Assini ee Bee 5,906 1,029 236 1,265 23 
Parcels Post (all ports) 26,486 _ _ _ — 
Total ... e+e | 1,303,240 | 204,831 | 534,891 | 739,722 _ 

















A one eR a RR ACE A A ER NC RARE IE ET 
pl 
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RAILWAY. 


MILEAGE OPERATED. 


255. The Main line of 3’ 6” gauge runs in a northerly direction 
from Sekondi to Kumasi in Ashanti, thence to Accra in a south- 
easterly direction, a total distance of 361 miles. 


256. Particulars of the Branch lines are as follows :— 


Branch. Mileage. 
Takoradi-Sekondi__.... oe tae 7 
Tarkwa-—Prestea Gee ae eds 19 
Huni Valley-Kade_... an 55 99 
Accra—Weshiang aes ee 10 


257. The Weshiang Branch has a Pa 6” gauge. 


258. The total mileage open for traffic at the close of the financial 
year 1931-32 was 500. 
TRAFFIC. 


259. The number of passengers conveyed during the year, 
exclusive of Achimota workmen, was 1,004,626, a decrease of 331,863 
with a corresponding decrease of £49,331 in revenue compared 
with the previous year. 

260. The total tonnage of Goods Traffic for the year, exclusive 
of Live-stock, was 526,313, a decrease of 232,575 tons, with a decrease 
of £159,678 in revenue compared with the year 1930-31. 


261. The principal commodities carried are given below:— 


Commodity. Tons carried. Decrease. 
Beer and Wine ... fe he 1,369 = 629 
Building materials a eee 8,446 se 4,547 
Coal and Coke ... Sos ee 2,086 «6,560 
Cacao fie «.. 123,488 ae 9,011 
Imported Foodstuffs wee ae 10,176 aa 1,939 
Gin and Spirits... a) 5; 924 Sie 148 
Manganese... are we .-. 208,767 «.. 188,128 
Motor Vehicles... eee ee 1,356 ae 683 
Petrol soe ae ee 13,964 Sve 1,385 
Logs (Exported) . Lee Re 3,593 we = 4,298 

Increase. 
Firewood . ate eae .. —- 96,826 Hey 666 
Salt.. 7 See 5,246 wae 1,500 
Timber, Native, not exported a4 3,177 ave 1,510 


LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING STOCK. 
262. The railway has 79 locomotives including four steam rail 


coaches. 
263. The total engine mileage (inclusive of rail coach mileage) 
was 1,188,088, a decrease of 259,216 miles, as compared with 1930-31 


mileage, 
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264. Five new passenger locomotives were prepared for service 
and eight obsolete engines were withdrawn. 


265. Three new passenger vehicles were prepared for service 
and 26 new 20-ton covered goods vehicles were erected. 


ELECTRIC POWER. 


266. In spite of the fact that 684 additional lighting, heating 
and power points were installed, there was a decrease in the demand 
for electricity and the total of B.O.T. units supplied was 1,772,338 
giving a decrease of 50,638 units or 2.77 per cent compared with 
1930-31, 

BuILpInGs, Etc. 


267. As a result of the financial depression in the Colony, capital 
works, renewals and new minor works have only been carried out 
where urgently necessary. 


CAPITAL WORKS. 


268. The replacement of the Cinnamon Bippo line connecting 
Abosso station with the Cinnamon Bippo Mines, has been effected 
and is now available to Traffic. 


TRANSPORT SERVICE. 


269. The transport Service at Sekondi and Takoradi and the 
Rest House at Sekondi were taken over from the Transport 
Department by the Railway on Ist July, 1931. The cost of working 
this service was £1,265 and the earnings £460. 


ROADS. 
Roaps AND MOTOR TRANSPORT. 


270. The total mileage of motorable roads on 31st March, 1932, 
was 6,400 miles, and of this total 1,868 miles are in the charge of the 
Public Works Department. 


271. The general average cost of maintenance per mile of the 
Public Works Department roads during 1931-32, was £63 5s., 
a reduction of £11 8s. per mile, or 15.7 per cent, compared with the 
previous year. This was due partly to a reduction in the rate of 
wages paid to labour, and partly to larger extraordinary expenditure 
during the previous two years on the reconditioning of tarmet 
Toads. 

272. Of the Public Works Department roads, 4344 miles have 
now been “‘ tarmetted,” this representing 23.3 per cent of the total 
Public Works Department mileage. These tarmetted roads are 
now in good order, after the recent reconditioning. 


273. No new road construction was carried out during the year. 


_ 274, The Accra Town Council owns a service of motor omnibuses 
in Accra, and privately owned omnibuses ply between Accra and 
Achimota, a distance of eight miles. 
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275. Privately owned lorries ply for hire both as regards 
passengers and goods over all motorable roads in the Colony, 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 


276. There are numerous ferries upon the various roads 
throughout the Colony, Ashanti, and in the Northern Territories. 


277. Acertain number of the existing ferries are leased by 
Government to the United Africa Company, Ltd. In cases where 
ferries, either operated by Government or leased to the United 
Africa Company, have been taken over from a local Chief, a 
proportion of the net receipts is paid to the former owner. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


278. The general trade depression referred to in the report for 
1930-1931, continues, and there has been a further shrinkage of 
revenue, as compared with that year. 


279. The activities of the Department continue steadily to 
extend, and the provision of Postal facilities at, hitherto, remote 
villages continues ; the actual cost of such extended services being, 
as a general rule, borne by the Chiefs and people of the districts 
concerned, and involving little or no additional expense to 
Government. 


280. The total revenue for all services was £107,537 as against 
£119,464 for the previous year. This figure excludes services for 
which no payment was made, totalling approximately £50,000. 


281. The reduction of £11,927 in revenue was spread over all 
services excepting Savings Bank and Telephone business. 


282. An increase of 3,288 Savings Bank deposits occurred, 
totalling £66,287 (a slight drop of £69), and a decrease of 385 with- 
drawals, totalling £63,644 (a large drop of £14,492). This is a very 
satisfactory feature in view of the acute depression prevailing. 
The balance standing to the credit of depositors was £94,183—an 
increase of £5,068. 


283. Overseas parcel traffic shewed a large decrease, as was to 
be expected. Parcels received in the Colony totalled 71,693 as 
compared with 96,749 in 1930-31. 


284. There were decreases in Money Order, Postal Order, and 
Telegraph revenue. 


285. Telephone business remained almost stationary. Rentals 
increased by £1,239 but Trunk Call revenue decreased by £2,281. 


286. The total expenditure of the Department amounted to 
£145,819, a decrease of £12,721, as compared with £158,540 in 
1930-31. The decrease occurred principally in Personal 
Emoluments. 
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287. A new telephone exchange was installed at Takoradi to 
meet increasing traffic conditions and underground cables were 
laid at Takoradi, Cape Coast and Nsawam. 


288. Eleven and a half miles of new telephone line was erected 
and some reconstruction work done on other routes. 


289. Maintenance of lines in the Western Province, Ashanti, 
and the Northern Territories is a difficult proposition, owing to 
heavy bush, tornadoes, bush fires, etc., but the numerous interrup- 
tions were dealt with expeditiously, and communication was restored 
with a minimum of delay. 


290. The workshops of the Department continued to serve a 
useful purpose, and supplied most of the technical requirements 
of the Department, including the maintenance of the wireless 
Station. 


291. Communication with ships has been satisfactorily 
Maintained. The British Official Wireless Press has been regularly 
Teceived. Conditions of expense have hitherto precluded the 
acceptance of Marconis, and Daily Mail News Bulletins. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


BANKING. 


292. The Bank of British West Africa, Limited, and Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) have a number of branches 
established throughout the Gold Coast. The former bank has 
sixteen branches and the latter nine. 


293. There are Post Office Savings Bank facilities at 73 post 
offices. 


294. There are no Agricultural or Co-operative banks, but in 
the Colony and Ashanti there are 206 cocoa-producing Co-operative 
Societies run under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture 
with a total membership of 4,065. The societies have a paid-up 
share capital of £3,219 15s., and last year they sold 2,248 tons of 
cacao. 

CURRENCY. 


295. The following coins and currency notes are current in the 
Gold Coast :— 


British gold and silver coin (very scarce), British Treasury 
Notes, and West African Currency Notes of denominations £5, £1, 
and 10s. 


West African silver coins, of denominations 2s., ls., 6d., 
and 3d., West African alloy coins of the same denominations, and 
nickel-bronze pence, half-pence and tenth of a penny pieces. 


296. The estimated amount of nickel-bronze coin in circulation 
on the 31st March, 1932, was £59,414, and of alloy coin £3,915,433. 
The amount of British and West African silver coinage in circulation 
cannot be ascertained with any degree of accuracy. West African 
Currency Board notes to the value of approximately £2,000,070 
were in circulation during the year under review. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


297. British standard weights are used in the Colony and Ashanti. 
The inspection of weights and measures throughout the Gold 
Coast is performed by police officers. During the year 763 weights, 
measures, and weighing instruments were examined, and out of 
this number 89 were rejected. 
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CHAPTER XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


298. The Department comprises civil, mechanical, electrical 
and public health branches and has charge of the construction, 
supervision and maintenance of all public buildings and roads 
(except chiefs’ roads), waterworks, electric power stations (except 

35 | Sekondi and Takoradi, controlled by the Railway), drainage etc., 
fs | and carries out investigations for water supplies and development 
fy! of hydraulic power. 


| 299. The staff of the Department was reduced during the year 
ot! by 77 Europeans and 71 Africans. The reduction of staff will 
considerably reduce the expenditure on Personal Emoluments in 
1932-33, but will not produce its full effect until 1933-34. 


a EXTRAORDINARY WoRKS. 


of 300. Owing to the continued state of financial depression, the 

i activities of the department were drastically curtailed, the vote of 
£68,865 for Extraordinary Works being largely for the completion 
of works which had been commenced during the previous financial 
year. 


301. The only important works which were carried out during 
the year under the above head were as follows :— 


(a) Completion of the first portion of the Accra Sewerage 
Scheme. This scheme has resulted in a very con- 
siderable purification of the waters of the Accra 
Lagoon. 


(6) Korle Lagoon Reclamation Scheme, Accra.—The excava- 
tion of the lagoon bed, and the construction of the 
dwarf boundary wall behind which the excavated 
material is deposited were continued. This work, by 
reducing mosquito-breeding areas, will largely benefit 
the health of Accra. 


(c) The new engineering block at the Takoradi Post Office 
was completed. 


Loan Works. 
302. The present state of these works is as follows :— 


(a) Supreme Court, Accra.—The expenditure during the 
year was £22,733. Good progress was made during 
the year although there was a certain amount of delay 
during the early part of the year owing to excessive 
rainfall, 
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(6) Kumasi Water Works.—The service reservoir, the 
distribution mains, the clear water well, and two f 
permanent bungalows have been completed. The 
rising main has been completed with the exception 
of a length of 1,300 feet. At the dam and waste weir 
the excavation was practically completed, and 
approximately half the total quantity of concrete 
had been placed. 


(c) Duplication of trunk main, Accra Water Works.—This a 
work provides for a main of 14-inch diameter spun q 
iron pipes from Weshiang to Accra to augment the 3 
existing 12-inch diameter main of cast iron pipes. 
The work of laying was commenced in November, Ms 
1931, and at the end of the year upwards of four * 
miles of new main had been completed. = 


CoLONIAL DEVELOPMENT Funp. } 


(a) Tamale Water Supply.—This supply was nearing com- 
pletion at the end of the year. 





(0) Cattle Immunization Scheme, Pong-Tamale.—Completed {in 





except for the water supply. ‘ 
(c) Cape Coast Electric Supply.—The power-house bungalow | 
was completed in August, 1931, and the power-house ja 


and transformer-house were almost completed by 
the end of the year. The laying of mains progressed 
well. a 
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CHAPTER XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


JUSTICE. 


303. The Law of the Colony is the Common Law, the doctrines 
of equity, and the statutes of general application in force in England 
on the 24th July, 1874, modified by a large number of local Ordin- 
ances passed since that date. The Criminal Law was codified in 
1892 and the civil and criminal procedure are regulated by the 
Supreme Court and Criminal Procedure Ordinances, both passed 
in 1876, 


304. The Supreme Court of the Gold Coast consists of the 
Chief Justice and four Puisne Judges. The Chief Justice and the 
Puisne Judges of Nigeria are also ex-officio luisne Judges of the 
Gold Coast. 


305. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is limited to the 
Colony. In Ashanti and the Northern Territories there is a Circuit 
Judge who presides over the sittings of the Courts of the Chief 
Commissioners with practically the same jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal cases as the Judges in the Colony. 


306. The West African Court of Appeal Order-in-Council 
came into force on the Ist March, 1930, and the first session of the 
Court was held at Freetown in Sierra Leone on 10th March. This 
Court deals with appeals from the Courts of the Colonies of the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and the Gambia ; from the Chief Com- 
missioners’ Courts of Ashanti and the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast ; from the Courts of the Protectorates of Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia ; and from the Courts of the Mandated Territory 
of the British Sphere of Togoland. 


307. There is also a Full Court, which must consist of not less 
than two Judges. Its functions are practically limited to suspending 
or striking off the roll barristers and solicitors and to deciding 
criminal cases stated by a Divisional Court on affirming a conviction 
on a case previously stated by a Police Magistrate or Commissioner. 


308. The Supreme Court consists of Divisional Courts at 
Accra, Cape Coast and Sekondi. At Accra, there are usually three 
Courts sitting, over one of which the Chief Justice presides, while 
Puisne Judges preside over the others. Criminal Assizes are held 
quarterly at the above-named towns and Special Divisional Courts 
are occasionally held at several of the larger towns. 


309. The West African (Appeal to Privy Council) Order-in- 
Council, 1930, prescribes the procedure and rules to be observed in 
appeals from the West African Court of Appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 
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310. The Gold Coast (Privy Council Appeals) Order-in-Council 
prescribes the procedure and rules to be observed in appeals from 
the Full Court to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


311. The. Police Magistrates and Provincial and District 
Commissioners in charge of Provinces and Districts are ex-officio 
Commissioners of the Supreme Court. In criminal cases the 
first-named have the power of imposing a fine not exceeding £100 
or inflicting imprisonment for a maximum period of one year. 
Their jurisdiction is limited to civil cases in which the amount in 
dispute does not exceed £300. 


312. Commissioners may imprison for a term not exceeding 
six months or fine up to a maximum of £50 ; their civil jurisdiction 
is limited to cases where the amount involved does not exceed £100. 


313. Appeals from the decisions of the Police Magistrates 
and Commissioners lie to the Divisional Court and all criminal cases 
tried by them are reviewed by the Judge of the appropriate Court, 
who has the power to reverse any of their judgments. 


314. The Chief Law Officer and head of the local Bar is the 
Attorney-General, who is assisted by a Solicitor-General and three 
Crown Counsel. The Chief Justice may, subject to certain con- 
ditions, admit as barristers and solicitors of the Supreme Court 
any admitted barrister or advocate of Great Britain or Ireland 
and any person who may have been admitted as a solicitor ot 
Writer to the Signet in any of the Courts in London, Dublin, or 
Edinburgh, or as a law agent in Scotland. Every barrister so 
admitted is entitled to practise as a solicitor as well as a barrister. 


315. Barristers and solicitors are not allowed to practise before 
the Courts of Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 


316. During the period under review, 56 cases were disposed 
of by the West African Court of Appeal. Two hundred and fifty-one 
civil actions were brought in the Divisional Courts. The total of 
appeals and of civil actions in the Divisional Courts is a considerable 
decrease over those of last year. 


317. In the Superior Courts, there were 135 convictions in 
criminal cases thus showing an increase of four over those of the 
previous year. In the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, there 
were 22,828 convictions being 1,492 less than those of the previous 
year. 

318. Several volumes of Law Reports have been printed and 
copies are obtainable from the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


319. Mr. H. G. Bushe, c.M.c., Legal Adviser to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, visited the Gold Coast in February, 1932. 
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POLICE. 


320. The Gold Coast Police are responsible for the policing 
of the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories and 
the British Mandated Area of Togoland. The headquarters of the 
force are at Accra with provincial headquarters at Koforidua 
(Eastern Province), Cape Coast (Central Province), Sekondi 
(Western Province), Kumasi (Ashanti) and Tamale (Northern 
Territories). 


321. The force is composed of three branches, namely, the 
Escort Police, the General Police and the Marine Police. 


322. The Escort Police are illiterate natives mostly of the 
Northern Territories and kindred tribes, and include many old 
soldiers of the Royal West African Frontier Force. This branch 
of the force is armed. The General Police, all of whom are literate 
or partially so and have had a school education, are natives of the 
Colony or Ashanti and are mainly employed with the keeping of 
criminal records, issuing licences, traffic control and other duties 
which cannot be carried out by illiterates; the Marine Police 
are recruited along the Gold Coast seaboard and are employed on 
water duties at the various ports in co-operation with the Customs 
Department. 


323. A section of the force is detailed for Railway Police duties 
and a good band is maintained at headquarters. 


324. A Police Training Depét is established near Accra. 


325. The total establishment of the force at the end of the 
year under review was 38 European Officers and 1,971 African other 
tanks, 


326. Since 1923, the Criminal Investigation Department has 
filed 30,705 finger-prints and this bureau includes photographs 
and other criminal records. 


327. The following table gives the crime statistics for the last 
three years. It will be observed that the figures for 1931-32 show 
a slight decrease. 


1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32, 
Cases reported oe a» 24,530 24,521 24,316 
Persons prosecuted ... w. 28,279 27,136 25,440 


Persons convicted .,. vee =: 23,490 22,162 20,743 
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328. The following are the details for the past vear :— 
4,277 persons were sent to prison. 
13,595 persons paid their fines. 
1,802 persons cautioned. 
430 persons bound over. 
283 persons committed to higher Courts. 
356 juveniles dealt with. 


20,743 





329. Police undertake all motor licensing, the registration of 
domestic servants and duties in connection with immigration and 
registration of aliens. The inspection of weights and measures is 
carried out by police officers. 

330. The number of motor vehicles licensed during 1930, 1931, 
and the first quarter of 1932, is as follows :— 

No. of No.of No. of 
Private Motor Motor No. of Total. 
Motor Lorries, Cycles. Trailers. 


Cars. etc. 
1930 ... wee 2,359 4,987 825 750 8,921 
1931 ... wee 2,004 5,057 722 . 641 8,424 
1932 ... ... 1,470 4,032 487 480 6,469 
(First Quarter). 
PRISONS. 


331. The prisons of the Gold Coast consist of four central 
prisons and twenty-one local prisons. 


CENTRAL PRISONS. 


332. The central prisons are situated at Accra, Sekondi, 
Kumasi and Tamale and accommodate all persons sentenced to 
imprisonment exceeding six months. These prisons are supervised 
by European officers and are equipped with workshops in which 
the following trades are taught by trained instructors : tailoring, 
carpentry and cabinet making, shoemaking, cloth and mat weaving, 
cane furniture and basket making, masonry and laundry work. 
At Kumasi, Tamale and Sekondi are extensive farms which produce 
ground crops and vegetables. These industries, in addition to 
producing considerable revenue, are of reformative value. 


Loca PRISONS. 


333. These are situated in the headquarters of the various 
districts and accommodate local prisoners with sentences of six 
months and under. The prisons are supervised by District 
Commissioners with African gaolers in direct control. Their 
chief form of labour is conservancy work, farming and various 
station work. Prisoners with sentences of over six months are 
transferred to central prisons. 


éé& 
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JUVENILES. 


334. There is an institution for juveniles at Ada under the 
control of the Salvation Army to which boys up to the age of 
15 years are sent. They are retained to the age of 18. The boys 
receive educational and vocational training. Accommodation is 
limited to 22. 


SEGREGATION. 


335. It is to be regretted that owing to congestion and the fact 
that most prisons have only association wards, proper segregation 
is difficult to maintain. Recidivists wear distinctive badges and 
are located and work together, accommodation does not permit 
their location in single cells. 


336. A new star class has been formed for specially industrious 
prisoners of good conduct. These are granted extra privileges. 


337. There are female wards at Accra, Elmina, Kumasi, 
Tamale, Akuse and Keta. At other prisons females are temporarily 
housed in separate cells under special matrons. There are separate 
wards for debtors at Accra, Elmina and Tamale. There is a special 
ward for tubercular prisoners at Elmina. 


HEALTH. : 

338. All prisons are regularly visited by Medical Officers. 
There are prison infirmaries at all central prisons. The weights 
of prisoners are recorded monthly. With the exception of two 
mild outbreaks of chicken-pox there have been no epidemics. The 
daily average on the sick list was 2.2. per cent. 


339. There were 26 deaths amounting to 15 per 1,000. 


POPULATION. 


340. During the year the daily population averaged 1,715.94 
as compared with 1,825 .89in the previous year. This large decrease 
may be attributed to the fact that time is now allowed for payment 
of fines, the formation of Native State prisons, and that the absence 
of work in the large centres has driven a considerable number of 
occasional labourers back to the land where opportunities for 
crime are not so frequent. 


341. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining suitable organising 
officers, there is no probation system or Prisoners Aid Society, 
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CHAPTER XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


342. The Ordinances dealt with in this report include, in addition 
to those passed during the financial year 1931-32, those Ordinances 
that were enacted in the last quarter of the previous financial year, 
as they were not included in the last Annual Report. 


GoLp Coast CoLony. 


343. The following is a list of Ordinances passed during the period 
under review :— 


1. The Loan Ordinance, 1931. 


AQP wr 


. The Animals (Control of Importation) Ordinance, 1931. 
The Infectious Diseases Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 

The Co-operative Societies Ordinance, 1931. 

. The Legal Practitioners Ordinance, 1931. 

. The 1931-32 Supply Ordinance, 1931. 

. The European Officers’ Pensions Amendment Ordinance, 


1931. 


8. The Pensions (Non-European Officers) Amendment 


Ordinance, 1931. 


9. The Pension (Reverend Alexander Garden Fraser) Amend- 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
iT. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


ment Ordinance, 1931. 

The Midwives Ordinance, 1931. 

The Appropriation of Lapsed Personalty Ordinance, 1931. 
The Supreme Court Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 

The Towns Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 

The Defence Force Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 

The Town Councils Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 

The Cinematographs (Poster Censorship) Ordinance, 1931. 
The Police Force Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 

The Land Registry Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 

The Timber Protection (Forest Officer’s Authority) 
Ordinance, 1931. 


The Master and Servant (Penal Provisions Repeal) 
Ordinance, 1931. 


The Geneva and Gin (Restriction of Importation) Amend- 
ment Ordinance, 1931. 

The Interpretation (Governor in Council Definition 
Amendment) Ordinance, 1931. 

The Native Administration Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 
The 1930-31 Final Supply Ordinance, 1931. 


1. The Royal West African Frontier Force Amendment 


Ordinance, 1932. 


2. The Mercury Ordinance,. 1932. 
3. The Gold Mining Products Protection (Licence Fees) 


Ordinance, 1932. 


4, The Basel Mission Society (Restoration of Property) 


Ordinance, 1932. 





nce 
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5. The Coroner’s Jury Oath Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 
6. The Land (Perpetual Succession) Ordinance, 1932. 

7. The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) Ordinance, 1932. 

8. The Diseases of Animals Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 
9. The Master and Servant Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

10. The Forests (Discontinuance of Grants) Ordinance, 1932. 
11. The Survey Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

12. The Native Administration Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 
13. The Concessions Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

14. The Official Emoluments Levy Ordinance, 1932. 

15. The Liquor Traffic (Definition of Gin Amendment) 

Ordinance, 1932. 

16. The Pensions (Widows and Orphans) Ordinance, 1932. 
17. The 1932-33 Supply Ordinance, 1932. 


344, Of the above the most important are the following :— 


No. 4 of 1931.—The Co-operative Societies Ordinance. This 
Ordinance affords for the first time statutory provision for the regis- 
tration of co-operative societies, for their control and for prescribing 
the liabilities of their members. It is based upon the corresponding 
legislation of Ceylon. 


No. 5 of 1931.—The Legal Practitioners Ordinance, 1931, conso- 
lidates and amends the law relating to legal practitioners and makes 
provision for the establishment of a disciplinary committee, with 
power to inquire into complaints of professional misconduct on the 


part of legal practitioners, and to report thereon to the Judges of 
the Supreme Court. 


No. 10 of 1931.—The Midwives Ordinance restricts the practice 
of midwifery in certain towns to women registered under the Ordi- 
nance and to persons who have been engaged in practice for not 
less than two years prior to the commencement of the Ordinance. 
Registration is restricted to women holding special qualifications. 
The training of midwives and their control generally are placed in 
the hands of a Midwives Board. 


No. 20 of 1931.—The Master and Servant (Penal Provisions 


. Repeal) Ordinance, 1931, replaced certain penal provisions in the 


Master and Servant Ordinance which had fallen into disuse. These 
provisions empowered the Court in certain cases of breach of contract 
to fine the offender in liea of awarding damages against him, and 
to order imprisonment in default of payment of the fine. In future 
agerieved parties will only have recourse to the usual civil remedies, 


No. 23 of 1931—The Native Administration Amendment 
Ordinance, 1931, adds to the numerous amendments of the Native 
Administration that have been effected since the enactment of the 
latter measure in 1927. 


E 
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No. 6 of 1932.—The Land (Perpetual Succession) Ordinance, 
1932, provides for the grant by the Governor of a certificate of regis- 
tration as a corporate body of the trustee or trustees appointed by 
any body or association of persons established for any religious, 
educational, literary, scientific, social or charitable purpose. 


No. 7 of 1932.—The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) Ordinance, 
1932, was enacted in consequence of the accession by the Gold Coast 
to the Convention on the Execution of Foreign Arbitral Awards, 
1927, the object of which is to secure the execution of foreign arbitral 
awards in the Courts of the Colony. 


No. 9 of 1932.—The Master and Servant Amendment Ordinance, 
1932, applies to the Colony certain International Conventions dealing 
with :— 


(2) the minimum age for admission of children to Industrial 
Employment ; 

(b) night work of young persons employed in Industry ; and 

(c) employment of women during the night. 


No. 13 of 1932.—The Concessions Amendment Ordinance, 1932, 
adds to the previously existing conditions for the validity of a con- 
cession the further requirement that the Governor shall be satisfied 
that the financial circumstances of the claimant are such as toensure 
that the concession will be sufficiently developed and worked. 


No. 14 of 1932.—The Official Emoluments Levy Ordinance, 


1932, provides for the imposition of a temporary levy upon the 
emoluments of Government officials, 


ASHANTI. 


345. The following is a list of Ordinances passed during the 
period under review :— 


. The Forests Ordinance, 1931. 


. The Licensed Premises (Sunday Closing) Ordinance, 1931. 

. The Boundaries Ascertainment (Repeal) Ordinance, 1931. 
The Arbitration Ordinance, 1931. 

The Infectious Diseases Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 

The Co-operative Societies Ordinance, 1931. 

The Export Duty (Kola Nuts) Ordinance, 1931. 

. The Midwives Ordinance, 1931. 
The Kumasi Public Health Board Amendment Ordinance, 
1931. 

- The Kumasi Public Health Board (Motor Licence Fees) 

Ordinance, 1932. 
2. The Administration 
Ordinance, 1932. 


. The Native Jurisdiction (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932. 
4. The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) Ordinance, 1932. 


OOABPTP Wr 


- 


(Land Acquisition Amendment) 
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346. Of the above the most important are the following :— 


No. 1 of 1931. The Forests Ordinance, 1931, which apart 
from minor modifications is identical with the corresponding Gold 


or charitable pupes Coast Colony Ordinance. It provides for the protection of Forests 

and for the constitution and protection of Forest Reserves. Under 
Foreign Awards) Osa the old law the constitution of Forest Reserves depended upon 
s cceesobtntte Galt bye-laws voluntarily made by the native authorities. Under the 


present Ordinance in the event of such bye-laws not being made 
when considered necessary in the public interest, or if made, not 
being efficiently administered, Forest Reserves may be established 
and maintained by the Government. 


No. 4 of 1931. The Arbitration Ordinance, 1931, which apart 
from minor modifications, is identical with the corresponding Gold 
Coast Colony Ordinance. It brings up to date the law in Ashanti 
on the subject of arbitration. References made under an Order of 
the Court are still dealt with exclusively by rules of Court, 
but references by consent out of Court, which were formerly 
regulated by the law in force in England on the 24th July, 1874, 
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. The Marriage of Mohammedans Ordinance, 1931. 

The Administration Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 

. The Liquor Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 

. The Arbitration Crimea ee 

. The Ferries Ordinance, 1931. ee 

The Administration (Land Acquisition Amendment) 


Ordinance, 1931. 
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7. The Export Duty (Kola Nuts) Ordinance, 1931. 
8. The Land and Native Rights Ordinance, 1931. 
9. The Land and Native Rights Amendment Ordinance, 
1931. 
10. The Administration Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 
11. The Judicature Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 
1, The Native Tribunals Ordinance, 1932. 
2. The Native Authority Ordinance, 1932. 
3. The Land and Native Rights Amendment Ordinance, 
1932. 
4. The Administration (Land Acquisition Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1932. 
3148. Of the above the most important are the following :— 
No. 1 of 1931—The Marriage of Mohammedans Ordinance, 
1931, which provides for registration of Marriages and Divorces 
among Mohammedans, and is based on the corresponding Gold 
Coast Colony Ordinance. 

No. 4 of 1931.—The Arbitration Ordinance, 1931, which, with 
minor modifications, is identical with the corresponding Gold Coast 
Colony Ordinance. 

No. 8 of 1931.—The Land and Native Rights Ordinance, 1931, 
replaces the Land and Native Rights Ordinance of 1928, which had 
always been regarded as a dead letter, save in so far as it restricted 
the alienation of land by natives to non-natives, its replacement by 
a new Ordinance having been long anticipated. Whereas its 

predecessor declared the whole of the lands in the Protectorate to 

be “ public lands,”’ in the new Ordinance these are declared to be 

“ native lands.” They are to be under the control and subject to 

the disposition of the Governor, and shall be held and administered 

for the use and common benefit, direct or indirect, of the natives of 

the Protectorate. There are certain reservations in respect to titles 
to and interests in land acquired by non-natives prior to the 
commencement of the Ordinance. The occupation of lands by 
natives, existing at the commencement of the Ordinance, may be 
continued with the consent of the Governor, expressed or implied. 
Apart from the above, lands in the future will be held under certifi- 
cates of occupancy granted by the Governor, subject to payment 
of rent and such other conditions as may be imposed. 

No. 1 of 1932,—The Native Tribunals Ordinance, 1932. This 
Ordinance makes provision for the constitution of native tribunals 
and for the regulation of their jurisdiction. The members of such 
tribunals are to be appointed by the Chief Commissioner with the 
approval of the Governor, and the tribunals may exercise such civil 
and criminal jurisdiction as may be prescribed by the same 
authority. Native tribunals had previously functioned in the 
Protectorate, but their constitution and jurisdiction were indeter- 
minate, and no adequate machinery was provided by statute for 


their efficient working. 
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No. 2 of 1932. The Native Authority Ordinance, 193 
is in a sense complementary to the Native Tribunals Ordinanc 
1932. Whereas the latter Ordinance is intended to organise an 
develop the exercise by native authorities of judicial function 
the former Ordinance is intended to do the same for the exercise b 
native authorities of executive and administrative functions. 


TOGOLAND UNDER BritIsH MANDATE. 


349. The following is alist of Ordinances passed during th 
period under review :— 


1. The Export Duty (Kola Nuts) Ordinance, 1931. 
2. The Forests Amendment Ordinance, 1931. 
3. The Land and Native Rights (Non-Application) Ordinance 
1931. 
GENERAL. 


350. Thereis at present no factory legislation, or legislation relat 
ing to compensation for accidents, or legislative provision for sicknes 
or old age. The only local industry of any importance is the minin, 
industry. With regard to this, there is in force the Mining Healt! 
Areas Ordinance, under which regulations have been made relatin, 
to the health and housing of natives employed in connection wit! 
the mines. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. ‘ 


350. The net revenue and expenditure of the Colony for the 
past five years were :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ 
1927-28 on s+» 4,121,523 3,618,831 
1928-29 eA .». 3,562,715 4,278,481 (a) 
1929-30 A .-. 3,337,578 3,872,275 
1930-31 <n ... 2,599,218 (b) 3,672,245 
1931-32 . 2,284,299 2,823,752 


351. The above figures with the exception of those for 1931-32 
exclude the sums credited to the reserve fund in respect of 
transfers of surplus balances and interest on reserve fund 
investment. The revenue for 1931-32 includes £64,778 reserve 
fund interest and £10,656 supplementary sinking fund interest. 
; (a) Excludes payment of £305,000 from the reserve fund 
in settlement of a claim under the Enemy Property ordinance. 
; (b) Excludes a sum of £828,435 recovered from joan funds 
in respect of advances from revenue for loan works. 


352. The continued trade depression was responsible fora 
further drop in revenue from all sources during 1931-32. The 
following comparative table shows the receipts during the last 
three years under the main heads of revenue :— 


Head. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 

£ £ £ 
Customs ot .. 2,489,575 1,735,198 1,473,587 
Licences Ae + 215,901 224,047 188,823 
Fees... ... 216,986 235,894 227,486 
Railways 31,724 


Posts and Telegraphs 127,615 119,585 105,764 
Sundry and Extraordi- 


nary vu. = 255,777 284,494 288,639 





3,337,578 2,599,218 2,284,299 





353. Customs duties which form the main revenue of the Colony 


decreased from £1,735,198 in 1930-31 to £1,473,587 in 1931-324 
decrease of £261,611. , 


354. Other revenue for 1931-32 am ° 
; = unted to £810,712 as 
compared with £864,020 in 1930-31, tai 
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355. The expenditure for 1931-32 amounted to £2,823,752 
which may be summarised as follows :— 


Recurrent expenditure... = rs «+. £2,700,469 
Extraordinary Expenditure :— 

Public Works Department... £60,469 
Posts and Telegraphs ... See 11,952 
Other Departments... a 6,026 
78,447 
Colonial Development Fund ... 44,836 

; 123,283 

Total ve» £2,823, 752 


356. Owing to trade depression the working of the Railways 
again showed a heavy loss of £171,790 which compared with the 
loss of £120,013 for 1930-31 is an increase of £51,777. There was 
also a loss on Takoradi Harbour amounting to £43,645. This loss 
was £13,573 greater than that for year 1930-31. 

357. The financial position of the Colony at the 31st March, 
1932, was as follows :— 


Excess of assets over liabilities at 


lst April, 1931 ... nies ae ae «£792,813 
Revenue for 1931-32 eet wer. wake see 2,284,299 
3,077,112 

Expenditure 1931-32 sae oy oie ws. 2,823,752 


Excess of assets over liabilities at 
31st March, 1932 aoe . ,. £253,360 
358. The Colony’s reserves sated to £2, 128, 855 a ascompared 
with £2,652,376 at the 31st March, 1931. The figures were as 


under :— 
1931-32. 1930-31. 


Excess assets over liabilities .. £253,360 £792,813 
Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund 
Surplus assets ... we ote 6,945 7,041 


260,305 799,854 
Investments only at 31st March :— 
Reserve Fund . P v. —1,301,476 1,300,334 
Railway Renewals Fund ee 361,288 343,276 
Supplementary (Sinking Fund) 
Reserve—not included in 


statement of assets and 
liabilities vos ee es 205,786 208,255 


£2,128,855 £2,651,719 
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Pusiic DEBT. 


359, The public debt of the Colony on the 31st March, 1932, 
was £12,961,000 and the sinking funds together with the 
supplementary sinking fund (£205,786) for the amortisation of 
the debt amounted to £1,813,048. The amount of the public debt 
and the investments in respect of the sinking funds are not included 
in the balance sheet of the Colony. 


ASSETS. 


360. The Colony’s assets at the 31st March, 1932, were as 
follows :— 


Cash Balance Oey ay we £134,583 
Joint Colonial Fund oes =p 195,000 
Investments ... fog a, «1,856,840 
Unallocated Stores ... ist on 161,942 
General Advance Accounts des 74,302 
Municipal Loan Accounts (less 

Loan Reserve Accounts) ee 50,109 


————  £2,472,776 





and these Assets may be said to be earmarked against the following 
liabilities :— : 


Special Funds invested tee .. £1,958,473 
General Deposit Accounts ... sak 75,314 
Drafts and Remittances... ee 206 
Loan Account 24 oe “ee 185,423 


2,219,416 
Leaving a Surplus of assets over 
liabilities of —... ah us 253,360 


——--— £2,472, 776 
TAXATION. 


361. There is no direct taxation in the Colony and the main 
heads of indirect taxation are :-— 


Customs Duties which yielded... ..» £1,473,587 
Light Dues which yielded ... Bs 203 6,398 
Licences, etc., which yielded van .» 188,823 


Customs duties represent 64.5 percent of the total revenue 
for the year, while motor licences, spirit licences and royalties 
under the Concessions Ordinance account for £122,062 of the total 
revenue received for the year under the Head “‘ Licences and other 
Internal Revenue.” 
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CustoMs TARIFF (SUMMARIZED). 


362. The customs tariff of the Gold Coast is contained in three 
schedules as follows :— 
A table of import duties. 
A table of exemptions. 
A table of export duties. 
363. The following are the chief items appearing in the table 
of import duties :— 
Bags for the packing and trans- 
port of West African produce 2d. each. 
Beer and ale, stout and porter 2s. per imperial gallon. 
Spirits :— 
Brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and 


other potable spirits £1 13s. 6d. per imperial gallon of 


50° per centum of pure alcohol 
by Tralles Alcoholometer. 
£1 13s. 6d. per imperial gallon. 
£1 15s. per imperial gallon. 


Obscured spirits 
Perfumed spirits 


ine :— 
Sparkling 12s. per imperial gallon. 
Still... 6s. or 9s. per imperial gallon 
according to strength. 
Tobacco :— 
Unmanufactured... «+» 2s. 3d. per lb. 
Manufactured :— 
Cigars =e one «-» 10s. per 100. 
Cigarettes :— 
Not exceeding 3 lbs. net 
per 1,000 oo + 2s. 6d. per 100. 
Exceeding 3 Ibs. net per 
1,000... eo «» 10s. per Ib. 
Other manufactured tobacco 
and snuff ... ae + 6s. per Ib. 
Oil :— 
Illuminating ... wy .-» 8d. per imperial gallon. 
Lubricating ... a ... 3d. per imperial gallon, 
Motor spirit ... 10d. per imperial gallon. 
Cotton manufactures «-. 124 per cent ad valorem. 


364. All other articles not particularly enumerated in the table 
of import duties or particularly exempted in the table of exemp- 
tions are liable to an import duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. In 
addition, a surtax of five per cent of the rates of duty is levied in 
addition to the said rates on all items set out in the table of import 
duties, with the exception of spirits and cotton manufactures, which 
are exempted from such surtax. 
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365. The table of exemptions contains an over-riding list of 
articles which are exempt from import duty. This list includes 
inter alia all Government importations, machinery, printed literary 
matter, passengers’ baggage, school apparatus, certain instruments 
and tools, ice chests and refrigerators, uniforms, coin and currency 
notes, medicines, roofing materials, patterns and samples, vehicles, 
fresh provisions imported in ships’ refrigerators and mosquito nets. 


366. In the table of oro duties appear the following items :— 
Cacao ees .. £1 3s. 4d. per ton. 
Diamonds... .-. 5 percent ad valorem. 
Mahogany, cedar and baku _ 1d. per cubic foot. 


367. All other articles, whether domestic products or re-exports, 
are exempt from export duty. ‘ 


EXcISE AND STAMP DUTIES. 


368. No excise fees are payable in the Colony, while stamp 
duties under Cap. 154 are payable on such documents as are usually 
so taxed in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. The revenue 
receivable from this source ranges from £8,000 to £10,000 per annum. 


Hut Tax or Pott Tax. 
369. Neither Hut tax nor Poll tax is levied in the Colony. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—_MISCELLANEOUS. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


369. Field work during the year included the detailed geological 
mapping of (a) the Birim Diamond field and the surrounding country; 
(t) portions of the Akwapim and Volta River Districts from near 
Aburi to the Volta River between Ajena and Akuse; (c) the Akropong 
gold belt (Ankobra District); (d@) the country between Abetifi, 
Otrokpe and the Afram River, and (e) the district west and south- 
west of Tarkwa and Prestea. Investigations of the underground 
workings of the Abbontiakoon, Cinnamon Bippo, and Kotraverchy 
mines were undertaken at the request of mining companies, and a 
special study was made of the water supplies of the Akwapim hills 
and Shai plains. 


370. Good prospects of reef and alluvial gold were obtained 
at many places between Nkunsia, north of Prestea, and the Ofin 
River west of Dunkwa. For a distance of 20 miles along the 
motor-road from Ayanfuri to Akropong there are extensive old 
workings on quartz reefs which appear to be connected with the 
fissure in which occur the auriferous reefs near Obuasi. The type 
of the mineralisation, its persistence, and the encouraging prospects 
of gold obtained from the reefs lead one to believe that there is 
Scope for the development of new mines in this belt. 


371. Good gold prospects were obtained from reefs near 
Akokoaso and Kwae and from river gravels near Fureso and 
Mirekro west of Prestea, the Atewa range south-west of Kibi, and 
in the vicinity of the Birim River south-west of Anyinam. 


372. The majority of the numerous occurrences of alluvial gold 
in the Gold Coast are too small in extent and/or of too low a 
grade to justify the installation of expensive machinery to work 
them, yet, although many of them could be profitably worked 
at the present time by native methods, there is little indication 
that this potential source of wealth is being utilised to any 
appreciable extent. 


373. The limits of the Birim Diamond field were approximately 
fixed and much information, which should be of value to the mining 
companies operating in this area, was obtained regarding the 
distribution and origin of the diamonds, Diamonds were found 
in 30 streams, not under. concession, in the Western Akim and 
Birim Districts, where their existence was not known previously to 
the Geological Survey. 


374. Elsewhere, isolated diamonds were found in streams 
north-east of the Ofin—-Pra confluence, and to the south-west of 
Prestea, 
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375. The prospecting done by the mining companies in the 
vicinity of the motor-road from Simpa to Tarkwa indicates that 
the diamondiferous deposits of this district are of too low a grade 
to be profitably worked at the present time and prospecting has 
been discontinued. 


376. A large deposit of limestone of good quality was discovered 
near the Pawmpawm River, four miles south-east of the motor-road 
at Anyaboni. A sample of the limestone was analysed by the 
Imperial Institute who report that the limestone would be suitable, 
if finely ground, for agricultural purposes, and if burnt under 
suitable conditions it might also yield a feebly hydraulic lime. 
Apart from the dolomitic marble near Labadi the Anyaboni limestone 
is situated closer to Accra than any of the other known deposits. 


377. Samples of the limestones from near Takinta and Nawuli, 
Axim District, were also analysed by the Imperial Institute and 
found to be suitable, if finely ground or burnt, for agricultural 
purposes. 


378. Manganese ores of poor to average quality were discovered 
near Banso, Axim District, and at Nkwantapong and Pemenase, 
east of Lake Bosumtwi. 


379. The following conclusions were reached regarding water 
supplies in the Akwapim and Volta River Districts :— 
(a) Deforestation of the Akwapim hills is one of the chief 
causes of water shortage. 


(0) Every possible means should be adopted to conserve 
rain water for use during the dry season. 


(c) In certain localities increased supplies could be obtained 
by sinking wells to greater depths (30-70 feet). 

(a) On the plains south-east of the Dodowa-Kpong toad 
important supplies could probably be obtained by 
boring to depths of less than 200 feet. 

(e) Certain valleys in the Akwapim hills appear to be suitable 
for impounding water. 


Lanpvs DEPARTMENT. 


380. The cardinal principle adopted by Government in framing 
its Jand policy is that all land other than that alienated belongs to 
the native ; if no owner can be found the ownership is assumed 
to be vested in the native community. 


381. The alienation to individuals or companies of land for 
mining, agricultural or arboricultural purposes is subject, in most 
cases, to the Concessions Ordinance which restricts the estate which 
can be held to a maximum term of 99 years and empowers the 
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Court to impose such conditions and restrictions upon the tenants 
as it may deem desirable in the interests of the native owners. A 
further restriction is placed by the Concessions Ordinance upon 
the total area which may be held by any one concession holder. 


382. Government has power under the enisting law to acquire 
compulsorily, subject to the payment of compensation, such land 
as is required for public purposes. 


383. In the Northern Territories recent legislation has in the 
Land and Native Rights Ordinance, 1931, defined the respective 
rights and obligations of the Government and of the native, 
preserving as far as possible the existing native customary law in 
its relation to the use and occupation of the land, but  placiug 
restrictions upon the alienation of land by natives to non-natives, 


384. Town-planning, in the strict application of the term, does 
not prevail although legislation provides for it. In the towns of 
Takoradi and Kumasi, the sites of which are the property of 
Government, provisions are made to restrict the user of the lund 
and to ensure the erection of substantial buildings upon it. 


385. A substitute for town-planning has been found in the 
provision, as conditions warrant, of layouts by agreement with the 
local chiefs or landowners, which has been effective in ensuring the 
correct development of many towns both large and small, 
Extensive layouts of Stool lands adjacent to Accra have recently 
been effected and in these cases the allocation of any vacant plots 
remains under the control of the Chiefs. In towns where develop- 
ment is anticipated, agreements are made with the local Chiefs 
whereby such development shall proceed only on orderly lines and 
in accordance with the layout as designed. Arrangements are 
concluded at the same time to enable Government to acquire [ree 
of claims for compensation the land required for roads and for such 
other sites as are required for public purposes. A plan of the 
layout superimposed upon a survey of the town affected is attached 
to the agreement which thus defines clearly and finally the position 
and enables the orderly development of the town to take place 
without undue expenditure. Repeated requests are received for 
the layout of towns and villages to which no layout scheme has as 
yet been applied. 


386. Building regulations are in force, some of general 
application and others of particular application to certain t owns. 


387. A system of deed registration is in force throughout the 


Colony and Ashanti but registration of title has not yet been 
introduced. . 
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388. The Government owns little land in the Colohy as may 


be seen from the accompanying table. 
Area owned by 


Total Area. Government. 
Sq. miles. Sq. miles 
Gold Coast Colony 23,937... 524 
Ashanti ae 24,379... 28} 
Northern Territories 30,486... 31 
Total SEs eas 78,802... 112 


Mandated Territory of Togoland 13,041 4.5 

389. The Lands Department, which has charge of all dealings 
with Government land, has its headquarters at Accra with branch 
offices at Takoradi and Kumasi. 


SuRVEY DEPARTMENT. 


390. Although the year has been one of curtailment of activities 
no branch of the department has been completely closed down but 
each has continued to function with a reduced personnel. 


391. The production of field sheets and standard sheets of the 
Topographical Map, and town plans, constitutes the more important 
part of the work of the printing branch. Heavy demands from 
other departments for sketches and diagrams to illustrate Reports, 
Sessional Papers, etc.,in addition to the purely departmental work 
has again kept this branch working at high pressure. Numerous 
charts and graphs printed in colours, giving at a glance information 
on a variety of subjects such as Cacao Exports, Trade Returns, 
Unification of Native States in that part of Togoland under 
British Mandate, etc., have been prepared. Of exceptional interest 
this year are maps prepared for the Census Report. 


392. In the Cadastral branch the chief work has been the survey 
of acquisitions and the layout of towns. Township development has 
been particularly noticeable in Ashanti where layout design and 
demarcation has been carried out in eight towns. The layout of the 
extensive township of Tamale was also completed and the necessary 
preliminary town survey of Salaga commenced. Town surveys 
of Tamale, Takoradi, Beyin, Atuabo, Esiama, Akim-Swedru and 
Abodom were also completed during the year. 


393. The Framework section completed the eastern chain of 
triangulation closing on the Krachi base and also reconnoitred and 
partly observed a western chain extending northwards from Kumasi 
and closing on a base 10 miles long at Lura which was measured 
in February, 1932. The primary traverse Krachi-Atebubu-Ejura 
which connects these two chains of triangulation was also completed 


during the year. 





Coton, 
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394. The Topographical branch, much reduced in strength, has 
proceeded with the revision of the one-inch map in the Central and 
Eastern Provinces and has relieved the Cadastral branch of the 
boundary survey of Chiremoasi, Nyamibe Bepo, Bosumtwi Ringe, 
Wawahi and Esukawkaw Forest Reserves. 


395. Unfortunately it was necessary to retrench twenty-one 
Pupil Surveyors ; eleven of these had successfully completed their 
course of training, the others were second year pupils. ‘The first 
tefresher course was held at the Survey School from October Ist, 
1931 to March 3st, 1932 ; eight African Surveyors were withdrawn 
from the field to take this course. 


CoLoNIAL SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
ACCRA. 
27~8-32. 
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Map. 
CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


1. The territories comprising the Uganda Protectorate lie between 
the Belgian Congo, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, and Tangan- 
yika Territory. The Protectorate extends from about parallel 
1° south latitude to the northern limits of the navigable waters 
of the Albert Nile (Bahr el Jebel) at Nimule. On the east its 
boundary extends from Mount Zulia on the Sudan border along 
the Turkana Escarpment to the crater of Mount Elgon (14,178 feet) 
and thence runs along the Malawa and the Sio Rivers into the 
north-eastern waters of Lake Victoria; whilst the outstanding 
features on the western side are the Nile-Congo watershed, Lake 
Albert, the River Semliki, the Ruwenzori Range (16,794 feet), 
and Lake Edward. 

Until a survey of the whole country has been completed, only 
provisional statistics of area can be furnished, but for all practical 
purposes the Protectorate may be taken to cover an area of 
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approximately 94,204 square miles, of which 13,616 square miles 
are water. The whole of this area is at a considerable height 
above sea-level, the altitude of the greater part being between 
3,500 and 4,000 feet. 

Climate. 

Climatic conditions are not uniform throughout the Protectorate, 
but, with the exceptions mentioned below, the temperature is 
moderate and varies but slightly throughout the year. The mean 
maximum temperature for most districts averages 80°F., and the 
mean minimum 60°F. On the Ruwenzori Range there is extreme 
cold, with perpetual snow, while it is also cold on the higher slopes 
of Elgon. In the Nile valley near Lake Albert the mean maximum 
temperature is 90° F. and the mean minimum 74°F. 

Two main rainy seasons are anticipated annually. The first, 
or “ long rains,” usually begins in March and may continue through- 
out June ; the second, or “short rains,” begins in September and 
extends through October and occasionally November; generally 
speaking, both seasons are experienced throughout the Protectorate. 
The rainfall at Entebbe for the year, which was considerably above 
the average, amounted to 68-19 inches, distributed over 159 days. 
The highest rainfall was recorded at Moniko (between Kampala 
and Jinja) where 77-21 inches were registered, and the lowest 
at Kisubi (near Entebbe) where 28-49 inches were registered. 


History. 

2. The peoples of Uganda make their earliest appearance in 
authentic history in the latter part of the nineteenth century when 
European explorers first arrived in the country. Uganda appears 
to have been untouched by outside influences prior to the penetration 
of Arab traders to the southern end of lake Victoria in the early 
nineteenth century ; and even the slave-trade had hardly affected 
it when the first Europeans, Speke and Grant, reached it in 1862 
from the south, in their search for the sources of the Nile. In 
response to the famous appeal for missionaries launched by H. M. 
Stanley (who visited Buganda in 1875), English missionaries came 
to’ Uganda in 1877 and were soon followed by French Roman 
Catholics. Both denominations, as well as proselytizing Arab 
Moslems, had gained many adherents by the time of Mutesa’s 
death and the accession of his son, Mwanga, in 1884. The murder 
of Bishop Hannington, who in defiance of native superstition 
attempted to enter the country from the east, by Mwanga’s orders 
precipitated a systematic persecution of all the new religions, and 
reprisals, which involved the country in “ religious’ wars for the 
next seven years. 

For a time it was uncertain whether Uganda would come under 
the British or the German sphere of influence in Africa, but in 
1886 Germany renounced her claims, and Captain Lugard (now 
the Right Honourable Lord Lugard, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O.), on 
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behalf of the Imperial British East Africa.Company, concluded 
a treaty in 1890 with Mwanga, giving the British the right to 
intervention in the internal affairs of Buganda. Captain Lugard 
succeeded, not without having to overcome the gravest difficulties, 
in pacifying the country, but in 1892 the Company found itself 
unable to bear the expense of administering Uganda any longer. 
Sir Gerald Portal, sent by the British Government to report on the 
advisability of establishing a Protectorate, hoisted the British 
flag in Kampala in March, 1893, but had to leave the country 
shortly afterwards on account of ill-health. A British Protectorate 
was declared on 27th August, 1894. Three years later Mwanga 
instigated a rebellion, on the defeat of which he fled the country, 
and was succeeded by his infant son, Daudi Chwa (the present 
King, or *‘ Kabaka ”) under the guidance of three Regents. Soon 
afterwards a discontented section of the Sudanese troops maintained 
in Uganda mutinied, and were joined by Mwanga and Kabarega, 
King of Bunyoro, who had consistently hindered British adminis- 
tration. After a year’s campaigning they were defeated, and 
deported, and since 1899 the country has been peaceful. Its 
political organization is treated of in the next Chapter. 

The year 1901 saw the completion of the Uganda Railway from 
Mombasa to Lake Victoria, without which the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Protectorate would never have been possible. The 
growing of cotton, now the staple industry, was started in 1903 ; 
and the Busoga and Port Bell Railways and a great part of the 
country’s present fine system of motor roads were constructed 
to provide cheap transport for this product. Sleeping-sickness 
(trypanosomiasis) ravaged the islands and shores of Lake Victoria 
from 1902 onwards, causing hundreds of thousands of deaths and 
necessitating the removal of the population from the affected 
areas. The islands have since been re-populated, and, as a result 
of the precautions taken, the disease has not recurred on the Lake. 
Some 191,600 of the people of Uganda served in the Great War, 
five Battalions of the 4th King’s African Rifles being raised in the 
Protectorate while 117,819 men were recruited to maintain the 
personnel of the Carrier Corps. 

Since the Armistice, and the succeeding economic difficulties, 
the country has continued to make rapid progress, despite the famine, 
rinderpest, and influenza visitations of 1919, and the dislocation 
of trade consequent upon the change of currency necessitated in 
1920 by the fluctuations of the Indian exchange. 


CHAPTER II. 


GOVERNMENT. 
When the first European travellers arrived in Uganda they found 
among the Bantu, and notably among the Baganda, developed 
political organizations of a sort above the average of African 
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indigenous civilizations. There existed within the principal Bantu 
tribes a central monarchy and Governmental machinery of a nature 
superficially resembling the feudal system. British administra- 
tion was based to a great extent on these existing organizations, 
and, upon the pacification of the country following the capture of 
Mwanga and Kabarega, it devolved upon Sir H. H. Johnston, 
as Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner, to make arrangements which 
defined the functions of the Native Governments of Buganda, 
Toro, and Ankole, and their relations with the suzerain Power. 
Agreements to this effect were formally concluded between 1900 _ 
and 1902. 

During the succeeding period the work of extending British 
administration over the more primitive peoples of the Protectorate 
went steadily ahead, and was made easier, in the Eastern Province, 
by the enterprise and co-operation of Buganda Chiefs and agents. 
Apart from the murder of the British Sub-Commissioner in Ankole 
in 1905, which rendered necessary the suspension of the Ankole 
Agreement for a time, the years of administrative expansion were 
without any serious incident, and the population has continued to 
acquiesce in European rule. 


From its establishment the Protectorate was administered by a 
Commissioner until 1907, when Sir H. Hesketh Bell was appointed. 
the first Governor. In 1921, Executive and Legislative Councils 
were established, the latter containing , nominated non-official 
members among a majority of official members. 

Since 1926, when the Rudolf Province was formally transferred 
to Kenya Colony, the Protectorate has been divided into four 
- provinces—Buganda, Eastern, Western, and Northern. The 
Buganda Province is on an entirely different footing from the re- 
mainder, since, under the terms of the Uganda Agreement of 1900 
the Kabaka exercises direct rule over his own nationals “‘ to whom he 
shall administer justice through the Lukiko, or Native Council, 
and through others of his officers in the manner approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government.” The Lukiko is constituted as follows :— 

The Kabaka’s three Ministers (Prime Minister, Chief Justice, 
and Treasurer). 

The 20 County Chiefs or their lieutenants. 

Three Notables from each County, selected by the Kabaka. 

Six other persons of importance in the country, appointed 
by the Kabaka. 

All Chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka and his Ministers with the 
approval of His Majesty’s representative, and the Kabaka and 
Lukiko, with the consent of the Governor, have the power to make 
laws governing the Baganda in Buganda. 

In the other three Provinces, Native Administrations are 
recognized which are constituted to a greater or lesser degree, 
in accordance with the degree of advancement attained by the 
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tribes concerned, on the model of Buganda. A Native Administra- | 
tion exists in each District or tribal area of the Eastern, Western, 
and Northern Provinces, the Councils being composed of the County 
Chiefs and their sub-Chiefs who may for routine purposes be 
represented by their subordinate Chiefs. In these Provinces the 
Paramount Chief, where such an office exists, is controlled and 
advised in the exercise of his authority by the Provincial Adminis- 
tration. The Councils have no legislative powers except the 
power, subject*to the Governor’s pleasure, to alter by resolution 
Native Law and to fix penalties for its breach. Except in regard to 
the judicial functions of Native Courts and to routine matters 
of administration, the Native Administrations in these Provinces 
are, in fact, advisory bodies only. They are permanently in 
session for the purpose of dealing with magisterial and routine 
matters and submit to the District Commissioner, from time to 
time, their views on such subjects as :— 


(a) Proposed alterations to tribal customary law. 


(b) Matters affecting the expenditure of Native Adminis- 
tration funds for the benefit of the tribe. 


(c) Agricultural and veterinary development and labour 
questions. 


(d) Food crops and famine. 


(e) Other matters affecting the tribe upon which they may 
from time to time be consulted by the District Commissioner. 


In Provinces other than Buganda, Native Administrations, as 
such, are not concerned with the appointment and dismissal of 
Chiefs, the merits of individuals being considered by the District 
Commissioner in consultation with the Native Advisers and Elders 
as occasion demands (or with the Paramount Chief where such 
exists) and with the County Chief under whom the candidate has 
recently been serving. The dismissal and appointment of County 
Chiefs is in the hands of the Governor, while the Provincial Com- 
missioner exercises’ these powers, under delegation from the 
Governor, in respect of all Chiefs of lower rank. 


The establishment and jurisdiction of Native Courts are at 
present governed by the Courts Ordinance, but a draft Bill defining 
more particularly the constitution, functions, and powers of Native 
Courts is now under consideration. In Buganda the judicial 
functions of the Lukiko are performed by a Court consisting of the 
Kabaka (President), the native ‘‘ Chief Justice ” (Vice-President), 
the other two Ministers, ex officio, the Assistant to the “ Chief 
Justice,’ and two permanent representatives of the Lukiko, 
appointed by the Kabaka with the approval of the Governor. 
This Court has full jurisdiction in Buganda (original, appellate, 
and revisional) in cases in which all parties are natives of the 
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Protectorate, subject to the reservation of cectain classes of ‘cases 
for trial by British Courts. Apart from the Courts Ordinance, 
Chiefs and Native Administrations in Provinces other than Buganda 
derive their authority from the Native Authority Ordinance. 

As regards finance, estimates are compiled annually for all Native 
Administrations and submitted to the Governor for approval. The 
main items of revenue are poll tax rebate; refund of busulu 
(a tax levied in lieu of tribal obligations formerly exacted by Chiefs 
and collected with the poll tax for the sake of convenience) ; luwalo 
commutation (the amount payable by certain classes of persons 
in lieu of unpaid compulsory labour on native public works) ; 
together with fines and fees imposed by Native Courts. All Native 
Administration Accounts are audited by the Protectorate Auditor. 
The Native Administrations themselves contribute a certain sum 
annually from their funds towards the cost of audit. 


African Civil Service. 


The policy of the Government is gradually to build up an African 
Civil Service, analogous to the existing European and Asiatic 
Civil Services, from which may be filled, in the first instance, the 
more subordinate posts, clerical or professional, in Government 
Departments. For this purpose courses for the training or pre- 
liminary training of Africans in clerical and professional duties have 
been established at Makerere College. By the end of the year under 
review a total of 29 clerks had completed their clerical training, 
passed the leaving examination and become eligible for absorption 
into Government Departments as permanent and _ pensionable 
Civil Servants on probation. The clerical leaving examination 
has now become a competitive examination with a minimum 
standard of efficiency. In addition to the above 30 Africans after 
general preliminary and departmental professional training had 
also become eligible. 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


Racial Distribution. 


The African peoples of the Protectorate, numbering 3,536,267 
according to the census* of 1931, are divisible into three racial 
groups—Bantu, Nilotic, and Hamitic. The most numerous are 
the Bantu, comprising the Baganda, Banyoro, Batoro, Banyankole, 
Basoga, and other smaller tribes or sections of tribes who inhabit 
all that part of the country south and west of the Victoria Nile, 





* The “‘ census figures” to which reference is made in this Chapter are not the 
final figures. They may, however, be regarded as sufficiently accurate for practical 
purposes, and have been used in the compilation of this Report aud of the Blue 
Book. 
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and certain districts in the Eastern Province. To the north and 
north-west are the principal Nilotic tribes—the Lango, the Acholi, 
and the Alur, and the unclassified Lugbara and Madi; the Teso 
people of the Eastern Province constitute the most important 
units among the Hamitic tribes; the others are scattered over 
a wide area in that part of the Protectorate adjacent to Kenya, 
from the Sudan boundary in the extreme north-east to Mount 
Elgon. Mention should also be made, however, of the interesting 
Bahima and allied tribes of the Western Province. From the 
former are derived the ruling families of Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro, 
and Ankole. 
Vital Statisties. 

The returns of vital statistics for the year are set out in 
Tables A and B and in greater detail in Section 15 of the Blue Book. 
A census was made on 29th May, 1931. In many districts a con- 
siderable discrepancy was apparent between the census population 
of 1931, and the estimated population appearing in the Blue Book 
for 1930, and as the birth- and death-rates for 1931 are calculated 
upon the census figures and those for 1930 on the estimated popula- 
tion, the discrepancy is reflected in the birth- and death-rates of 
the districts concerned. 

The position revealed by the census figures of 1931 and compared " 
with the figure of the 1921 census is more satisfactory than would 
have been inferred from the birth- and death-rates. A considerable 
increase of population is shown in every district with the exception 
of Karamoja, and in this instance the 1921 census figure was an 
estimate only, as the district was not then administered fully. In 
some instances the increase of population over the decennium is 
so high that it can hardly be accounted for by excess of births over 
deaths. In Busoga, for instance, an annual increase of population 
of 55-7 per thousand per annum is recorded, and in Toro the annual 
incremental rate is 51:3 per thousand per annum. In other 
instances, the census figures for the decennium are directly opposed 
to general belief based upon observation and vital statistics, as in 
the instance of Bunyoro, which has always been regarded as a 
district with a decreasing population. The census shows that the 
population of Bunyoro has increased from 98,573 in 1921 to 114,220 
in 1931, an annual rate of increase of 14-8 per thousand. 

An attempt was made to check the rates of increase revealed by 
the census figures in each district by the number of actual poll 
tax payers. The earliest records available for poll tax payers 
were those for 1925, and a scrutiny was made of all returns for that 
year and for 1931. In a normal year over 95 per cent. of those 
from whom tax is due, pay the tax during the year, three per cent. 
defer payment until the following year and a few pay in subsequent 
years. In abnormal years of famine or crop failure many of the 
inhabitants of affected districts may find it impossible to pay their 
tax in the year in which it is due, and as many as 30 to 40 per cent.. 
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may defer payment until the following or subsequent years. It 
follows that considerable discrepancy may arise by a survey of any 
one year, and that a true estimate can only be obtained by a survey 
of returns for the year concerned and for two subsequent years. 
In consequence discrepancies were apparent in the results of the 
survey undertaken, but the indications were definite that neither 
the census figures nor the ‘vital statistics returns gave an entirely 
accurate picture of the true state of affairs in the districts. 


It would appear that one of the disturbing factors in both methods 
of calculation is that of immigration and emigration. For many 
years there has been a constant stream of native labour from 
Belgian Ruanda into Uganda. Of late the stream has slackened, 
but there appears to be a greater tendency now for these immigrants 
to settle permanently in the country with their families. Labourers 
from the West Nile spread all over the Protectorate, and it may 
be possible that a similar immigration from the Congo to the West 
Nile and so over the Protectorate is occurring and being followed 
by permanent settlement. Such immigrants would escape the 
payment of poll tax for a short time and would escape also the 
registration of births and deaths occurring amongst them for a 
longer time, because they would not immediately come within the 
tribal organization of their adopted district. It is difficult to estimate 
to what extent they would figure in the census. 


Birth- and Death-rates—The birth-rate for the Protectorate 
was 29-12 and the death-rate 21-75 and the variation from last 
year was slight. 


The provincial rates show no great variation from previous years, 
although considerable variations are apparent in the rates for 
districts. This is largely accounted for by the difference of the 
district populations recorded in the 1931 census and the 1930 Blue 
Book. Provincial and Protectorate populations did not show the 
same variation. 


Still-birth rate—The rate for the Protectorate is 4-53 per cent. 
compared with 4-06 per cent. in 1930. The rate varied from 
0-87 per cent. in Teso to 21-13 per cent. in Bunyoro. 


Infantile Mortality Rate—The rate for the Protectorate was 
209-71 per thousand births which represents the lowest rate yet 
recorded. The highest district rate is 377-57 in Bunyoro, a 
considerable increase over previous recorded rates for this district. 


Maternal Mortality Raie—The rate for the Protectorate per 
thousand births and still-births is 14-60 compared with 15-74 
recorded in 1930. The rate is extremely high compared with 
European standards and is a concomitant of the almost universal 
native custom of administering ecbolics to women at the time of 
child birth. 
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European Officials. 

The officials included in Table D below are those officials whose 
names appear in the Protectorate Staff List only. Wives and 
families are not included nor are officials of the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours whose names do not appear in the Staff 
List. The reason for the latter omission is that these officials, 
such as engine drivers and guards, are not stationed in Uganda, 
and enter and leave the Protectorate continually in the course of 
their duties. In their case it would not be possible to give either 
the total or the average number resident. 


TaBLe D. 
Table showing the sick, invaliding, and death rates of European 
officials during the last three years :— 
1929, 1930. 1931. 


Total number of officials resident —... mats ees 573 590 607 
Average number resident ae oe re aoe 394 396 431 
Total number on sick list ave as Ses tee 693 1,116 1,075 
Total number of days on sick list ... el ws 2,607 2,871 3,053 
Average daily number on sick list... ve 714 7-86 8-35 
Percentage of sick to average number resident w= 1-81 1-98 1-93 
Average number of days on sick list each patient ... 3-76 2-57 2-84 
Average s.ck time, each resident wee ae v» 6°61 7:22 7-08 
Total number invalided. hs ae a 5 2 6 
Percentage of invalidings to total residents “es vs 0°87 0-34 0-98 
Total deaths see aoe ar 2 2 2 
Percentage of deaths to ‘total residents | “4 we 0°85 0:34 0-33 
Percentage of deatis to average number resident vs 0°50 0-50 0-46 
Number of cases of sickness contracted away from No record. 
station. 
Number granted local sick leave 655 ee 26 28 31 


Average number of days sick leave for each ‘patient 17-50 18-32 16-35 . 
granted local sick leave. 


The most common diseases suffered from were :— 


Malaria bat we we = 555 
Diseases of digestive aystem ae ee ae 53 
Diseases of respiratory system Sey ast 41 
Injuries ese iss re was aa 48 
Asthenia oes ee ae oe woe 14 
Influenza os 2 nee ae oe 6 
Dysentery ee es ne oe oes 3 
Boils and skin ... 35 


Medical Boards were held te inquire into the health of six sick 
European officials during the year and the following recommenda- 
tions were made :— 

(a) To be invalided out of the service we xr < 
B. Coli cystitis 
Neurosis following trypanosomiasis 
Asthma, tachycardia 
Arterio sclerosis of the coronary arteries 


i 
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(6) To proceed on short leave to sas apie Buk abe 2 
Asthma... ae 1 
Dermatitis herpetiforme ... es 1 


One official who was sent on sick ieave ae Haglan i in 1930 was 
invalided out of the service in 1931 on the recommendation of a 
Consulting Physician to the Colonial Office. 

Three officers were examined by Medical Boards with a view to 


ascertaining :— 
(a) Fitness to become contributors to the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Pension Fund . 2 
(b) To decide on extent of ee due to Govern- 
ment service... we 1 


Deaths —Three deaths amongst Huson officials are recorded, 
two of which occurred in Uganda and one in England while the 
officer was on leave. The causes of death were :— 

(a) Died in sleep (heart failure), 
(b) Bronchitis. 
(c) Blackwater fever. 


European Non-Officials. 


The number of cases who attended Government hospitals during 
the year was 2,216 compared with 1,714 in the previous year. 
1013 of these cases were either officials not included in Table D 
above or the wives and families of officials, and the remaining 
1,203 cases were patients unconnected with Government. 

There were 26 deaths recorded as compared with 11 for the 
previous year, and the following list shows the cause in each case :— 
Appendicitis and malaria ... ee te 1 
Ruptured bladder - a ens 1 
Bronchitis and asthma 1 
Adeno carcinoma of prostate 1 
Myocardial degeneration 1 
Syncopal attack 1 
Amoebic dysentery wee 1 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis ... A yee 1 
Blackwater fever... ae so es 4 

Malaria and pneumonia ae ue 1 
Pneumonia ... 2 

Acute bright’s disease 1 
Drowning Pe sei see ine 4 

(1 result of motor acc: 

Accident, motor F 1 
Suicide 1 
Cancer : 1 
Exophthalmic ‘goitre 1 
Toxaemia following cue se is 1 
Malaria ave oe vee ae 1 
26 
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The principal causes of sickness were :— 


Cases. 
Malaria oe ties a oy .. 466 
Dysentery' ... bie a ae “ee 6 
Diseases of digestive system ese aa 78 
Diseases of respiratory system _... a 77 
Boils and skin eM se sis ise 18 
Injuries ge Se bea Be corm © AL 
Asthenia a one sed Sa ae 10 
Rheumatism ... aes ae ade a 10 
Cellulitis a8 os a ae Ses 3 
Influenza _ ... oe wee 582 oon 6 


Asiatic Officials. 


In Table E below, the wives and families of officials and officials 
employed by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours are 
omitted in the same manner as in Table D. Artizans employed 
by the Public Works Department are also omitted, as they are all 
on temporary agreement and come and go continuously. 


A more accurate basis of calculation has been employed this 


year and the figures for the two previous years are adjusted 
accordingly. 


TaBLe FE. 


Table showing the sick, invaliding, and death rates of Asiatic 
officials during the last three years :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 


Total number of officials resident —... tee She 382 403 384 
Average number resident 2s a nee oe 338 359 335 
Total number on sick list Ate aa Ese «» 1,227 1,108 871 
Total number of days on sick list —... ay «+ 3,163 3,673 2,551 
Average daily number on sick list v= 8-66 10-06 6-98 
Percentage of sick to average number resident a 2-56 2-80 2-08 
Average number of days on sick list for each patient 2-57 3-31 2-92 
Average sick time, each resident Se ae ae 9°35 10-23 7-61 
Total number invalided iA a ae 2 2 6 
Percentage of invalidings to total residents . fe aie +52 +49 1:56 
Total deaths... i yi 3 1 7 
Percentage of deaths to ‘total residents ns Ri +78 +24 1-82 
Percentage of deaths to average number resident ... 88 +27 2-00 
Number of cases of sickness contracted away from No record. 
station. 

Number granted local sick leave oe 10 5 10 
Average number of days on sick leave for each ‘patient 18 24 18 


granted sick leave. 
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The most common diseases for which medical attention was 


sought were :— 
Malaria ne se we 739 
Diseases of digestive system ea peat Ok 
Diseases of a acd Magis se an 91 
Typhoid ine es Pe 1 
Injuries eos oes tae oe 47 
Boils and skin fe ies a Pe 27 
Asthenia ik saa ei vs are 10 
Rheumatism ... na za me See 12 
Influenza... ee ae ae ies 30 
Dysentery ... ee A eh Bs 5 


Medical Boards.—Six Asiatic officials were invalided out of the 
serv ce on the recommendations of Medical Boards, the causes of 
invaliding being :— 

(a) Partial residual paralysis. 

(6) Melancholia—blackwater fever. 
(c) Organic mitral incompetence. 
(d) Diabetes. 

(e) General debility. 

(f) Neurasthenia. 

The official invalided on account of neurasthenia was boarded 
in Bombay. 


Deaths—Seven deaths are recorded amongst Asiatic officials, 
the causes of death being :— 
(a) Chronic nephritis and myocarditis 
-(b) Acute nephritis—heart failure 
(c) Blackwater fever 36 
(2) Pneumonia oa rau ee 
(e) Motor cycle accident 


(f) Typhoid fever 
(g) Bright’s disease ... 


Pmt tet tet et 


Asiatic Non-officials. 


6,379 cases presented themselves for treatment during the year. 
Of these 1,884 were the wives and families of officials, officials of 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours, or artizans 
employed by the Public Works Department. There were 6,728 
cases in 1930. There were 104 deaths compared with 86 in the 
previous year. 


The following are the causes of death :— 


Pneumonia ... : 25 em ber 28 
Malaria one Be tee ne ae 14 
Injuries ode a se bia ta 4 

Carried forward a 46 
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Brought forward 


Blackwater fever 

Cerebral malaria ‘ ee 
Empyema_.... ay whe nee 
V. D. H. wee 

Abscess of lung 

Bronchitis 

Typhoid 

Syphilis 

Erysipelas... 

Bright’s disease 

Pulmonary ee 

Suicide rere) 

Abortion 

Marasmus : 

Premature birth .. a 
Tuberculosis and meningitis 
Diarrhoea... : 
Tuberculosis 

Pernicious anaemia 

Diabetes 

Myocarditis 

Delayed labour 

Infantile convulsions 

Thrush 








~ 
a 


no 


ee ee RD ee DDD OD et DD et et et 





104 
The principal causes of sickness were :— 
Malaria 2,975 
Injuries 8 97 
Diseases of respiratory system 272 
Diseases of digestive system 182 
Boils and skin 2s Nee 120 
Asthenia 16 
Influenza 33 
Asthma 11 
Dysentery 10 
Migration Statistics. 
Immigrants. Emigrants. Excess. 
Classification. 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 1981. 
Euro 657 601 650 689 + 7 — 88 
Asiatics 2,324 1,933 2,049 2,388 +275 —455 
Others. 101 76 105 57 — 4 + 19 
Total +278 —624 


3,082 2,610 2,804 3,134 
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TaBLe B. 


Table showing increase or decrease of births over deaths for 
five districts for the last 16 years. 




















Total 

Year. Buganda. Busoga. Bunyoro. Ankole. Toro. Increment. 
1916... +» —3,065 +4,322 — 517 + ‘98 + 1,864 + 3,402 
1917... ++ — 4,385 +2,240 —1,466 + &57 +1,583 — 1171 
1918... +. —3,873 +1,553 —2,851 + 776 + -1,657 — 2,738 
1919... «. — 5,709 3,135 2,061 1,870 176 12,951 
1920 ... «. —2,204 +2,025 —1,012 + 496 + 907 + 212 
1921... ste 711 1,483 997 + 889 1,896 406 
1922 ... + —1,458 +2953 — 891 +1,503 + 1,872 + 3,979 
1923... aw. — 624 +4+2,194 — 856 +1,611 + 1,670 + 3,995 
1924 ... «+ 37 +3,2985 — 970 +42,329 + 2,924 + 7,615 
1925... =... $1,059 45,726 — 818 43,727 +3,253 + 12,947 
1926 .... ... +1179 +5314 — 500 +2,891 +3,602 + 12,486 
1927 000... $3,475 5,703 443 -4-4,446 3,955 + 17,136 
1928 ... «. +1091 +4656 -- 492 +4,848 -+ 3,686 + 13,789 
1929 ... «+ $1,357 +5,572 — 329 +44,238 + 3,505 + 14,343 
1930 ... -. — 940 43,799 — 801 +3,189 +41,571 + 6,768 
1931... we + 213° +3,084 — 406 +2,945 +4 497 + 6,333 

CHAPTER Iv. 
HEALTH. 


Native Cases. 


There was a general increase in the number of new cases and 
attendances during the year, the cases rising from 642,349 in 1930 
to 661,658 in 1931, and the attendances from 2,762,948 to 2,842,769. 
1,280 deaths were reported compared with 1,356 in 1930. 


Of the new cases treated, epidemic, endemic, and infectious 
diseases accounted for 193,005 cases, or 29.2 per cent. of the total 
cases, and for 379 deaths or 31 per cent. of the total number of 
deaths. 


Syphilis, which is very prevalent in all areas except the Northern 
Province, accounted for 64,591 cases or 33-5 per cent., malaria 
for 50,180 cases or 26 per cent., and yaws for 47,598 cases or 
24-7 per cent., so that these three diseases accounted for over 
80 per cent. of the cases under this group. 


Of the remaining diseases of this group, trypanosomiasis accounted 
for 513 cases with 117 deaths; of those who died, only 23 were 
known to have definitely succumbed to the disease, the others, 
who had at one time or another suffered from sleeping sickness, 
having died of some inter-current disease. 


As regards plague there was a slight fall as compared with last 
year, 2,378 cases and 2,299 deaths being reported. 


or 
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The districts mainly affected were : 


Teso ... oe es Ars ese ... 1,176 cases. 
Mengo... fe bed men 33 ves. 402° 5 
Busoga nats wes an hae .. 288 ,, 
Bugwere an es a Ae noes» eBid 3 


There were 33 cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis with 22 deaths ; 
blackwater fever, 162 cases with 43 deaths; relapsing fever, 871 
cases with 12 deaths ; dysentery, 2,545 cases with 37 deaths ; tuber- 
culosis, 363 cases with 56 deaths; influenza, 5,706 cases with 4 


_ deaths ; enteric fever, 65 cases with 14 deaths. 


Helminthic diseases—The most important of these were ankylo- 
stomiasis, 836 cases with 23 deaths, and schistosomiasis, 19 cases with 
3 deaths. 


General diseases—39,869 cases with 30 deaths were recorded, 
percentage incidence being 6 per cent. of total number of new 
cases. 


Sixty-eight cases of cancer were diagnosed, 13 of whom died. 


Affections of nervous system and sense organs accounted for 
60,269 cases with 35 deaths, conjunctivitis alone accounting for 
29,749 of these cases. Incidence 9-2 per cent. 


The circulatory system.—2,996 cases with 45 deaths. 


The respiratory system.—83,172 cases with 290 deaths, of which 
2,802 cases and 274 deaths were due to pneumonia. The number 
of ~n2umonic cases and deaths was less than that recorded in the 
two previous years. Incidence 12-6 per cent. 


The digestive system.—87,289 cases with 133 deaths. Incidence 
13-2 per cent. 


The genito urinary system.—2,473 cases with 40 deaths. 


Affections of skin and cellular tissue.—109,522 cases with 51 deaths 
compared to 87,188 cases with 56 deaths in 1930. Incidence 
16-5 per cent. : 


Affections produced by external causes.—72,761. Incidence 
11 per cent. 


Non-Native Cases. 

There was an increase in the number of European cases treated, 
the figures being 3,291 compared with 2,830 and 2,536 in the two 
previous years, and a decrease in the number of Asiatic cases, the 
figures for the latter being 7,883 compared to 8,264 and 9,119 in 
1930 and 1929. 

The principal causes of disease among both Europeans and 
Asiatics were malaria and diseases of the respiratory and digestive 
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systems. There were 29 deaths among Europeans, of whom three 
were officials, one of whom died at home while on leave, and 111 
deaths among Asiatics, of whom seven were officials. Fifty-one 
of the deaths among Asiatics were due to pneumonia and black- 
water fever. 


Six European officials and six Asiatic officials were invalided. 


Provision for Treatment. 


In regard to provision for treatment, this is as follows :— 


There are throughout the Protectorate four European hospitals, 
three of which are cottage hospitals, ten Asiatic hospitals, of which 
nine are small cottage hospitals, and 23 hospitals for Africans. 
The accommodation of the latter provides for 1,222 beds. 


Besides the above there are 78 sub-dispensaries, each connected 
with a district hospital. At these alone 407,893 new cases were 
seen during the year, 1,804,329 attendances were recorded, and 
5,586 cases admitted to wards. The various Missions also maintain 
hospitals and dispensaries. The Church Missionary Society take 
European and Asiatic patients into their hospital at Namirembe 
(Kampala), and Europeans into their hospital at Fort Portal ; 
and the Mill Hill Mission take Asiatics into their hospital at 
Nsambya (Kampala). 

Small hospitals and dispensaries are attached to most Mission 
stations, including those belonging to the Algerian and Italian 
Missions. 


Leper Settlement.—Except for a few settlements maintained 
by the Native Administrations, the inmates of whom receive 
treatment at the Government hospitals and sub-dispensaries, 
the treatment and care of lepers is in the hands of the Missionary 
Societies whose work for this purpose is helped by Government, 
in the form of donations, grants of land at nominal rents, and 
occasional free labour, and by donations from the Mission to lepers, 
the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association and its local branch. 
No compulsion of any description is used to induce the lepers 
either to attend for treatment or to enter the settlements, but 
Administrative Officers use all other means to encourage lepers to 
make use of the facilities offered. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


There are two training schools for African midwives, the Lady 
Coryndon Maternity Training School supported by the Church 
Missionary Society and the Nsambya Training School supported 
by the Mill Hill Mission. Registered midwives are employed at 
Government hospitals and at the various district Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres attached to the two training schools. 
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Preventive Measures. 


Malaria.—Routine anti-mosquito measures in all townships, 
reclamation, and anti-malarial afforestation. Surveys have been 
carried out in the Eastern Province and at Fort Portal in the 
Western Province. Major schemes for dealing with Kampala, 
Entebbe, and Jinja were placed before the Central Town Planning 
Board at the end of the year. 


Smallpox.—118,939 vaccinations were performed during the year. 
There were no cases. 


Plague.—Acting on the recommendations of Sir Edward Thornton, 
the practice of burning and de-thatching infected huts has been 
replaced by fumigation with “ Cyanogas ”’ and the results have been 
very encouraging. Inoculation with vaccine is now only carried 
out on actual close contacts and members of the plague staff, and 
quarantine is now only insisted on for contacts of cases of pneumonic 
plague. Rat destruction was continued and every effort made 
to improve general sanitation in and around native villages. 


. CHAPTER V. 


HOUSING. 


Among the general population, the type of dwelling varies with 
the district and directly with the affluence of the occupier. The 
local peasant and labouring classes are generally content with mud 
and wattle, grass-roofed huts, generally of the round type, while 
those who have some education or position—chiefs, clerks, and others 
who find employment in more or less skilled occupations, and certain 
of the more advanced cattle-owners and agriculturists—usually 
live in well built mud and wattle houses of the ridge-pole type 
containing two or three or even more rooms. These latter are 
in the main grass-roofed, but more and more natives are now using 
corrugated iron sheeting for the roofs and even, in some cases, 
bricks for the construction of the walls. 

Under the Masters and Servants Ordinance, all employers of 
labour, whether Government or not, must house their labour satis- 
factorily and also see that sanitary arrangements are satisfactory, 
unless the labourers have their own homes, or are able to obtain 
proper lodging, near by. Draft rules have been drawn up dealing 
with housing, and specifying materials, spacing of huts, area per 
inmate, and general sanitary measures which are considered indis- 
pensible for the good health of the labour. It is not intended to 
apply those rules to temporary or prospecting camps, or where, 
in view of the probable manner of life of those occupying the camp, 
the expense would be unjustifiable. 

Regulations for the employment of unskilled labour apply to 
all Government labour, and deal with not only housing and sanita- 
tion but also fuel and water-supply, rations, and medical attendance. 
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The Railway houses its permanent labour in landies generally 
constructed of concrete blocks with cement floors. These landies 
consist of a varying number of units and have verandahs running 
the whole length of the building, but there are partitions between 
each unit. ‘ 

Government labour working at the headquarters of districts is, 
where necessary, housed in labour camps, the buildings of which 
are of a temporary nature, and are built in accordance with plans 
drawn up by the Labour Department. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRODUCTION. 
Mineral. 


There are indications of the existence in the Protectorate of a 
wide range of minerals including tin, gold, salt, iron, copper, silver, 
nickel, cobalt, tungsten, tantalum, bismuth, and petroleum; of 
these tin and gold alone have as yet been discovered in quantities 
justifying commercial exploitation and export. 

Local conditions, in particular the climate, and the necessity for 
close supervision in the interests of the native cultivators, render 
the country generally unsuitable for exploitation by the European 
small-worker, and prospecting and mining is for the most part 
carried on by substantial companies or syndicates. 

Exports of tin ore were, in 1931, 149,903 long tons (ascertained 
dry weight) of a value of £12,522 6s. 88cts., comparing with 
862,537 tons valued at £34,872 7s. 84cts. in 1930. The reduction 
is attributable to a restriction of output following the low price 
of the metal throughout the world. All tin ore was mined in the 
Ankole District, and is almost entirely the produce of one mine at 
Mwirasandu. 

Gold, recovered from alluvials in the Kigezi District, was won 
in commercial quantities for the first time in the history of the 
Protectorate. 71-1 oz. of a value of £400 17s. 92cts. were exported. 

No great difficulty is encountered in recruiting from local or near 
neighbouring sources the limited amount of labour required for 
prospecting and mining purposes. A 30-day ticket is usually 
adopted, but employers suffer from the native disposition to work 
for only a few months on end, and this absence of continuity renders 
training difficult. 

The production of salt is a native industry. Operations at the 
Katwe and Kasenyi Salt Lakes and at the Kibiro Hot Springs are 
in charge of the Native Governments of Toro and Bunyoro respec- 
tively. The total production from all sources amounted in 1931 
to 4,206,510 lb., the whole of which was absorbed by the local 
native market. The untreated salt is not palatable to Europeans 
but is much appreciated by natives. 
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The Protectorate is rich in iron ore, but insignificant quantities 
only are smelted by native iron workers. Brick clay, laterite and 
other common building materials are excavated to meet local 
requirements. 

Agriculture. 

With cotton lint and cotton seed exports representing over 83 per 
cent. of the value of the total exports from the Protectorate in 1931, 
it will be realized that, cotton being almost entirely a native grown 
crop, the agricultural production of the Protectorate is preponder- 
antly in the hands of the native cultivators. Non-native agriculture 
mainly centres round the production of coffee, rubber, tea, and 
sugar. 

NativE AGRICULTURE. 


Economic Crops. 
(a) Cotton.—Cotton is grown throughout the Eastern, Buganda, 
and Northern Provinces and in the Toro and Ankole Districts of 
the Western Province. Figures of acreage and production during 


the last few years are given below :— 
Value at port 


Season. Acres. Production. of shipment, 
Bales of 400 lb. Mombasa. 
£ 
1927-28 ... es prey 533,004 138,486 2,475,327 
1928-29 ... oa «699,107 204,057 3,312,667 * 
1929-30 ... are + 663,157 129,122 1,555,344 
1930-31... a «+ 739,690 188,920 1,503,307 
1931-32 865,259 192,500* _ 


The crop is peasant produced and is grown in small plots varying 
in size from a quarter of an acre to upwards of five acres in areas 
where ploughing is practised. Seed for planting is requisitioned by 
Government from the various ginneries and issued, free of charge, 
to growers. The cotton grown is of the American upland type, 
which commands a substantiai premium over American middling. 

Government has established two cotton-selection stations where 
improved varieties are produced, tested, and subsequently intro- 
duced into general cultivation. Marketing facilities are well organ- 
ized. There are 194 ginneries in the Protectorate and numerous 
markets at convenient centres. The whole of the crop is exported. 

With the extension of railway facilities within the Protectorate 
the economic zone for the export of cotton seed has been widened. 
Exports of cotton seed during recent years are as under :— 


£ 
1929—67,523 tons valued at 424,000 
1930—33,578 __,, 3 137,387 
1931-—45,435 __,, S 149,224 


1931-32 season.—A record acreage was planted with cotton 
during the season under review, the greatest increase being in 
Buganda Province. Weather conditions during the planting season, 





* This figure is in respect of the period from 1st January to 4th June, 1932, only. 
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June to August, were very favourable and until] October there was 
every promise of a record crop. After that date the abnormal 
continuance of the rains until the end of the year caused excessive 
vegetative growth, induced a high percentage of bud and boll 
shedding, and seriously reduced crop prospects. No widespread 
outbreaks of disease occurred. At the end of the year a crop of 
200,000 bales was anticipated, and the final figures should show that 
the production has not fallen far short of this estimate. 


(b) Coffee—Both arabica and robusta are grown in areas climatic- 
ally suited to the particular species. In Bugishu District some 
2,000 acres are under arabica, grown by peasants in small plots. 
In this District during 1931 an important step has been taken to 
organize and control the marketing of the crop with the object, in 
time, of encouraging the formation amongst growers, of a co-opera- 
tive selling society. As an initial step towards this development the 
Native Administration has erected pulping stations at convenient 
centres in the District and a central coffee factory, through which 
coffee purchased by the Native Administration passes prior to 
export. This organization should ensure that the producer will 
receive the maximum value for his produce, and, at the same time, 
that the coffee as exported is of a standard high-grade quality. 


Arabica is also produced in Ankole District where there are some 
1,200 acres under the crop. The whole is grown by peasant farmers. 
The crop in this District is still in the initial stages of development. 
A small amount of arabica is produced in Toro District. Robusta 
is grown in small plots throughout Buganda Province, and in the 
Bwamba area of Toro District. Though it is impossible accurately 
to estimate the acreage under the crop it is considered that there 
are between 15,000 and 17,000 acres. In all areas where coffee is 
grown Government maintains central and district nurseries where 
plants from selected seed are raised and issued free of charge to 
growers. 

Export of coffee from the Protectorate (including non-native 
production) during 1931 amounted to 69,990 cwt., valued at 
£161,389 compared with 48,856 cwt. valued at £154,995 during 
1930. 

Oil Seeds—Groundnuts and Simsim.—The main centre of produc- 
tion is the Eastern Province. While the greater proportion of these 
crops is consumed locally as food, a small amount is exported. 

The following table gives the estimated acreage under these crops 
and the quantities exported during the last two years :— 


1930. 1981. 
Acreage. Exports. Value. Acreage. Exports. vale: 
£ 
Groundnuts ... 96,544 1,289tons 15,123 103,677 215tons 2,076 
Simsim seeds... 228,294 1,416 ,, 17,964 227,284 350 ,, 3,799 
ee Coal oes 2,522imp. 467 320 imp. 48 
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(@) Tobacco——In Bunyoro District the growing of tobacco by 
natives is making steady progress. Government controls and 
supervises the crop throughout all stages of growth from the estab- 
lishment of seed beds to the curing, grading, and marketing of the 
leaf. Practically the whole of the crop is purchased by the British 
American Tobacco Company for use in their tobacco factory at 
Jinja. 

The total crop produced during 1931 amounted to 188 tons of 
good quality fire-cured leaf, which resulted in approximately £5,305 
being distributed to growers. 

A small quantity of leaf (5 tons) was purchased by Government 
and exported to England in order to ascertain the market possi- 
bilities for the type of leaf produced. 

Exports during 1931, including non-native produced tobacco, 
amounted to 133,597 pounds of unmanufactured tobacco and 
46,474 pounds of cigarettes valued together at £17,530. 


Food Crops. 


The various tribes in the Protectorate fall into two main groups 

as regards the staple articles of diet, viz. :— 
(a) Grain eaters. 
(b) Plantain eaters. 

The grain crops grown are millets, principally the small millet 
(eleusine coracana), and sorghum (sorghum vulgare). 

Throughout the Eastern and Northern Provinces, where people 
are grain eaters, a system of communal food granaries has been 
organized as a precaution against famine. Each grower contributes 
annually to these granaries a small proportion of his crop. A 
reasonable reserve is gradually accumulated, and when this has 
been done a proportion of the old grain is each year replaced by 
fresh supplies. 

Improved varieties of seed of all food crops are produced on 
Government experiment stations. In the Eastern Province stocks 
of such seed are increased, prior to general distribution, on numerous 
district plots maintained by the Native Administration under the 
supervision of Government. 


Non-NativeE AGRICULTURE. 


Land Tenure—Freehold is not now granted, but Crown land 
may be leased for agricultural purposes, the normal term being 
99 years at a rental of 1s. per acre revisable after the thirty-third 
and sixty-sixth years. Such leases are arranged by privat> treaty 
and are subject to a condition that not less than three tenths of 
the area leased shall be brought under proper cultivation within 
three years of the commencement of the term. Prior to 1916 a 
limited area was granted in freehold and parcels may occasionally 
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be purchased in the open market. Extensive areas are held by 
natives under the terms of various treaties, and occasionally leases 
of small areas to non-natives are effected but such leases are © subject 
to strict control. 


Markets and Produce. 


Most of the plantation crops are produced for export ; sugar is 
a notable exception and in a smaller way, tea also. Both sugar 
and tea are utilized for the local markets, either in Uganda or in 
the neighbouring territories and practically none is exported overseas. 
All produce for export is transported over the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways to the port of Mombasa, and thence by steamship to 
final destination. 


Labour. 


Labour is voluntary and is engaged either by the month or for 
a contract period of several months. Generally, up to 1923, the 
local labour supply was sufficient without recourse to foreign labour. 
It has, however, often been necessary to recruit labour from one 
district to another, usually from outlying districts where it has not 
yet been possible to establish economic crops. From 1923 to 1927 
a shortage of labour was experienced and a considerable amount 
of foreign labour was admitted, mainly from Belgian Ruanda. 
The labour supply is now adequate for present needs. There 
are Government regulations regarding housing, food, and terms 
of contract, which have special reference to imported and foreign 
labour. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 


European planting first commenced seriously a few years prior 
to the commencement of the War, and was confined entirely to the 
production of coffee and para rubber. Individual planters opened 
up estates and were followed by a number of small companies. In 
the slump of 1921, the whole of the industry was seriously affected 
by low prices and the companies suffered more severely. Many 
estates were either abandoned or closed down, but with the return 
of better prices for primary products, some of these were re-opened. 
Latterly there has been a ‘tendency in some cases for the grouping 
of estates under one management. During 1926-7 there was an 
influx of a number of new planters taking up land for coffee planting 
in the Toro District. The present economic depression has seriously 
affected the planting industry and again many estates have been 
closed, more particularly those under the cultivation of rubber. 
There is no tendency for the number of European planters to 
increase materially and, save for the exceptional increase due to 
those attracted to the Toro District in 1926--7, the number has 
remained fairly constant. In 1931, there were 222 estates recorded 
by the Agricultural Department comprising 104,313 acres of which 
25,120 acres were under cultivation. 
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European planters have confined themselves almost entirely 
to coffee and rubber, and latterly to tea and tobacco also. The 
arabica type of coffee was favoured in the earlier years but recently 
the robusta type with its qualities of high yielding and resistance 
to disease has found increasing favour, more particularly at the 
lower elevations and around the shores of Lake Victoria. Areas 
under coffee cultivation by Europeans were estimated in 1931 at 
10,431 acres coffee arabica (3,779 in the Toro District) and 6,091 
acres coffee robusta (5,050 in Buganda Province). Exports have 
already been shown under the paragraph headed “ Coffee.” 

A fairly large acreage was originally put under para rubber— 
estimated at 10,563 acres in 1931—but owing to low prices very 
little tapping has taken place for the last two years and this has now 
practically ceased altogether. Many planters have closed their 
rubber areas and no attention is being given to the maintenance of 
cultivation, but many of these areas could be re-opened should. 
tapping again become economic. The exports in 1930 were 6,270 
centals valued at £16,814 but declined in 1931 to 1,334 centals 
valued at £2,291. 

A few planters have experimented with tea production in the 

_Mubende District and 1931 saw the crop extended to the Mengo 
District where 363 acres are now planted. The total acreage in 
1931 was estimated at 639 acres. 

A number of planters have successfully grown tobacco for export 
but the acreage, 269 acres in 1931, is small and the quantity produced 
is not yet very important. 


Asiatic AGRICULTURE. 


Speaking generally, Indians have acquired the European 
estates which have been placed on the market from time to time, 
and many of the earlier freehold titles have thus changed hands. 
A notable exception was the enterprise of an important Indian 
firm in founding and developing a large sugar estate and factory 
in the Mengo District. The factory has a distillery for the production 
of alcohol. The same firm has started a new venture with sisal 
in the Bunyoro District on a leasehold area of 10,000 acres. 1,200 
acres have been planted. A second sugar factory has recently been 
opened in the Busoga District. The acreage under sugar-cane is 
estimated at 8,565 acres and the two factories produced over 9,000 
tons of white sugar in 1931. 

The areas under coffee and rubber are mainly those taken over 
from previous European owners and in 1931 were estimated at : 


Coffee arabica 2s ae dls ... 406 acres. 
Coffee robusta ade ae ae Se. 6381) 5; 
Para rubber ... 0 es -. 1,896. ,, 


There are records of 48 Indian estates comprising 46,996 acres of 
which 12,325 acres are under cultivation. 
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Livestock. 

Stock is almost entirely native-owned, although Europeans are 
now developing a localized dairy industry which promises to be of 
a thoroughly satisfactory nature. The methods employed by the 
native stock-owners are still primitive in character, and such 
organization in relation to the care of herds, etc., as exists is largely 
based on custom. The Veterinary Department, however, is gradu- 
ally improving conditions, and in particular exercises a close super- 
vision in all matters relating to the eradication and control of stock 
diseases, and the measure of success achieved is reflected in the fact 
that the number of cattle in the Protectorate has increased from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 during the ten years between 1921 and 1931. 
Notable efforts have been made to restrict the incidence of rinder- 
pest, which has in the past occasioned heavy losses among cattle, 
and the situation in regard to this epizootic is well in hand. 


In endeavouring to place the native livestock industry upon a 
sound economic basis the Veterinary Department has concentrated 
upon the improvement of indigenous breeds of cattle in preference 
to the import of foreign breeds. The cross-breeding of local types 
of cattle with a view to developing an animal of greater general 
utility has been continued, but several years must elapse before the 
full results can be judged. Owners have been persuaded to submit 
indifferent male animals to castration, and to keep only a sufficient 
number of good quality. Nearly 58,000 castrations were carried out 
during 1931, and the steady reduction in the numbers of “ scrub ” 
bulls in the herds must eventually exercise a very beneficial influ- 
ence on the stock and meat supplies of the country. 


The chief stock trade-routes have been kept open throughout the 
greater part of the year, thus facilitating the movement of animals 
to the markets, and the internal trade in cattle is of fairly substantial 
proportions. During the year slaughter cattle valued at £12,800 
were moved from the Eastern Province to Buganda, while breeding 
stock worth not less than £12,000 was sent to the Busoga District 
from other districts of the Eastern Province. In addition, Buganda 
absorbed stock from the Western Province to the value of about 
£37,000 ; and Bunyoro, where the herds were very severely reduced 
by disease, is being successfully re-stocked. Except for the move- 
ment of a few cattle from the West Nile District to the Belgian 
Congo, there is no export trade in livestock. The price of cattle fell 
during the year from £5 to £3 per head. 


The hide and skin industry has suffered from the low prices ruling 
in the world’s markets, and the following table of exports indicates 
the decrease in production :— . 

1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1981. 

Hides ( Quantity, Cwt.... 29,619 58,364 35,099 21,493 19,886 
ue... =.» £99,542 £257,287 £152,543 £49,519 £36,865 

Skins { Quantity, No. ... 78,411 163,042 258,045 205,200 130,670 
Value... ++ £4,090 £8,038 £12,901 £7,670 £5,226 
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There is reason to believe, however, that the buyers held large 
stocks at the end of 1931. The industry has been hampered by the 
“ flat rate ” system of buying, which has afforded no encouragement 
to the natives to produce skins of good quality. Demonstration 
posts have, however, been established, and the natives are in- 
structed in flaying and skinning, and in shade-drying. 


Steps have been taken to organize the ghee industry in the 
Eastern Province, and demonstrations of the best method of manu- 
facturing ghee that is palatable and free from impurities have been 
given to native cattle-owners. The early results are distinctly 
promising. During 1931, 1,727 cwt. of ghee having a value of £5,572 
was imported into the Protectorate, and there is no reason why a 
similar amount should not be made by Uganda natives for the local 
market. 

During the year, operations were set in progress with a view to 
reclaiming large tracts of pasture-land which were rendered unsuit- 
able for cattle by infestations of tsetse-fly (glossina morsitans). The 
problem of affording adequate water and food supplies for in- 
creasing herds is of very considerable importance, and it is hoped 
that the preliminary work which has been carried out in the Ankole 
District of the Western Province will facilitate the reclamation of 
other fly areas in different parts of the Protectorate. 


Fisheries. 


Throughout the Protectorate fisheries are entirely in native 
hands, and there is a certain amount of local trade in fresh and dried 
fish in the districts readily accessible from the shores of the principal 
lakes. There are certain restrictions upon fishing in sleeping sick- 
ness areas, upon the type of vessels which may be employed, and 
upon the mesh of the nets used, but otherwise the industry is not 
controlled. 


CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 


General. 


Uganda and Kenya form a single unit for purposes of Customs 
and there is in consequence complete freedom of trade between the 
territories. A detailed examination of the external trade of Uganda 
alone is therefore a matter of considerable difficulty, more particu- 
larly as virtually the whole of the import and export trade of both 
Dependencies passes through Mombasa, the principal port in Kenya. 
As a result, the combined trade figures represent generally the 
landed value at Mombasa in the case of imports, and the “f.o.b. 
Mombasa ” value in the case of exports, these being the declared 
values for purposes of Customs. 
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As, however, the division of Customs revenue is based on the 
consumption of dutiable articles in each territory, every endeavour 
is made to determine the imports into Uganda with the greatest 
possible accuracy, exports being differentiated as regards the 
country of origin in accordance with the declaration of shippers. 
Succeeding paragraphs under the headings of “Imports” and 
“Exports ” deal briefly with the information so obtained. 


Crop yields during the year were generally satisfactory, but 
despite an increased volume of exports, a continued fall in world 
market prices resulted in a decrease of £82,191 in the value of total 
shipments of Uganda produce; in consequence, trading conditions 
were difficult, importations being restricted to minimum require- 
ments. 


Imports. 


The total value of trade imports into Uganda for consumption 
in the Protectorate was £1,308,726 as compared with £1,614,164 
in 1930, a decrease in value of £305,438, which was due in some 
measure to the reduced costs of imported materials. 


For the reasons given in the first paragraph in this Chapter, 
import figures are of necessity quoted in terms of “ex ship 
Mombasa,” the cost of freight and handling through Kenya to 
Uganda not being included. 


Cotton tissues and manufactures as in previous years constitute 
the most important item of import trade. Details are as follows :— 








1930. 1931. 

£ £ 
Cotton piece-goods ... ae . «=: 819,940 = 307,554 
Cotton blankets ee ee ‘Gy 34,356 30,538 
Other cotton manufactures sh 8,885 9,125 
Total... ... wee 363,181 347,217 








. Tobacco.—The value of imports of cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco 
amounted to £80,906, as compared with £76,228 in 1930. 


Other. imports.—Increases are recorded in the figures relating 
to cement, motor spirit, and cycle tyres, while decreases are shown 
in respect of all other imported trade goods. The value of Kenya 
produce imported for consumption in the Protectorate during the 
year amounted to £146,166 as compared with £182,026 in 1930, 
the principal commodities being :—soap (£32,354), wheat meal and 
flour (£16,684), tea (£9,501), butter (£6,075), beer (£4,326), timber 
(£3,966), and bacon and ham (£3,371). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Natives. 


The monthly average of persons in employment during 1931 
was 410,720, the great majority being unskilled labourers. Of 
the total, agriculture absorbed about 93-5 per cent., industrial 
concerns about 2-2 per cent., Government and the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways and Harbours about 2-5 per cent., the building 
trade about 0-7 per cent., and the remainder were in domestic 
service. The level of wages was generally lower than in 1930, 
the average rate being 11 shillings 25 cents a month. There was a 
decrease of about 34 per cent. in the rates of wages of casual 
employees of Government and the Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbours, and of 10 to 16 per cent. in agricultural and industrial 
wages. The wages of permanent employees of Government and 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours and of domestic 
servants remained generally at their previous level. 


There was no change in the prices of native food-stuffs during 
1931, as compared with 1930, but the cost of clothing fell by 174 per 
cent., and the value of livestock, one of the principal forms of 
property, if not the most important, decreased by about one-third. 


The staple article of diet among the Baganda is cooked plantains, 
a bunch of which costs, on the average, 50 cents, and this generally 
lasts for three days. The other tribes subsist principally on a diet 
of sweet potatoes (or plantains), millets (wimbi), or beans. The 
average price of sweet potatoes is 54 cents a basket (4-5 days’ 
provision) ; wimbi costs about 9 cents a pound, and beans about 
12 cents a pound, three pounds sufficing for two days. Other 
vegetables are added to each meal seasonally and according to 
taste, but meat is an item irregularly included in the diet. On the 
average, assuming that all articles were purchased, the wage figure 
of 11 shillings 25 cents would represent forty-five days’ food supply 
for one labourer. It should be recognized, however, that figures 
vary greatly according to whether a large or small township or a 
rural district is under consideration. Except in the large trade 
centres it is very seldom, however, that any part of the monthly 
wage is expended on the staple articles of food, sundries only, such 
as salt, sugar, tea, and beer being purchased. Manual labour 
recruited from a distance receives an adequate daily ration as part 
of the conditions of service ; and local employees almost invariably 
have plots on which all the principal food-stuffs are produced by 
their families, and frequently an economic crop also. Domestic 
servants are not supplied with rations under their terms of engage- 
ment, but their rate of wages is much higher than that applicable 
to manual labourers, the average being 22 shillings 50 cents a month. 
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Employees of Government and the Kenya and Uganda Railways 
d Harbours work on an average 46 hours per week, agricultural 
yourers 44 hours per week, and industrial labourers 48 hours per 
ek. All these figures are exclusive of overtime. It is worthy of 
te that the daily tasks performed by each man do not approximate 
what, under Furopean conditions, would he “ hard work.” 


Non-Natives. 


"he salaries paid to Europeans employed in commercial concerns 
| on plantations vary, generally speaking, between £240 and £750 
annum, in accordance with the nature of the work, the length of 
rice, or the responsibility involved. Free housing or an allow- 
e in lieu is in most cases provided and also free medical treat- 
it, and in some cases dental treatment also. 
ocal conditions demand that Europeans shall maintain a com- 
atively high standard of living. The cost of residence at a hotel 
aking provision for board, lodging, and essential service only— 
bout £19 per mensem for each person, and this figure may be 
pted as indicative of the individual’s basic domestic expenses. 
3 impracticable to generalize further in regard to the cost of 
g, since this varies very appreciably in the different stations 
districts of the Protectorate. Imported articles of every-day 
umption are naturally, however, considerably more expensive 
in England, and there was no decrease in the prices of food, 
wrted or local, during the year. The prices of clothing, generally 
king, fell about 18 per cent. Imported clothing remained at 
50 per cent. to 75 per cent. above London prices, while articles 
> locally from imported materials were sold at about the same 
e as would have been asked in England. 
iatics are mainly engaged in commerce, the majority being 
- shop-keepers and shop assistants. There is no wage standard 
ally applicable, and their costs of living are low. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Education. 


ropean Education.—European residents in Uganda are en- 
ged to send their children to be educated in Kenya, and the 
chool for European children in Uganda is a small kindergarten 
| in Kampala, which some 20 children attend. 

ian Education.—The education of Indians is undertaken in 
s owned by the Indian community and assisted by Govern- 
grants; it is supervised by an Indian Advisory Council 
ed over by the Director of Education. It is anticipated that 
idian schools in Kampala and Jinja will be taken over by 
nment in 1932. 
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was 410,720, the great majority being unskilled labourers. Of 
the total, agriculture absorbed about 93-5 per cent., industrial 
concerns about 2-2 per cent., Government and the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways and Harbours about 2-5 per cent., the building 
trade about 0-7 per cent., and the remainder were in domestic 
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and Harbours, and of 10 to 16 per cent. in agricultural and industrial 
wages. The wages of permanent employees of Government and 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours and of domestic 
servants remained generally at their previous level. 


There was no change in the prices of native food-stuffs during 
1931, as compared with 1930, but the cost of clothing fell by 174 per 
cent., and the value of livestock, one of the principal forms of 
property, if not the most important, decreased by about one-third. 


The staple article of diet among the Baganda is cooked plantains, 
a bunch of which costs, on the average, 50 cents, and this generally 
lasts for three days. The other tribes subsist principally on a diet 
of sweet potatoes (or plantains), millets (wimbi), or beans. The 
average price of sweet potatoes is 54 cents a basket (4-5 days’ 
provision); wimbi costs about 9 cents a pound, and beans about 
12 cents a pound, three pounds sufficing for two days. Other 
vegetables are added to each meal seasonally and according to 
taste, but meat is an item irregularly included in the diet. On the 
average, assuming that all articles were purchased, the wage figure 
of 11 shillings 25 cents would represent forty-five days’ food supply 
for one labourer. It should be recognized, however, that figures 
vary greatly according to whether a large or small township or a 
rural district is under consideration. Except in the large trade 
centres it is very seldom, however, that any part of the monthly 
wage is expended on the staple articles of food, sundries only, such 
as salt, sugar, tea, and beer being purchased. Manual labour 
recruited from a distance receives an adequate daily ration as part 
of the conditions of service ; and local employees almost invariably 
have plots on which all the principal food-stuffs are produced by 
their families, and frequently an economic crop also. Domestic 
servants are not supplied with rations under their terms of engage- 
ment, but their rate of wages is much higher than that applicable 
to manual labourers, the average being 22 shillings 50 cents a month. 
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Employees of Government and the Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbours work on an average 46 hours per week, agricultural 
labourers 44 hours per week, and industrial labourers 48 hours per 
week. All these figures are exclusive of overtime. It is worthy of 
note that the daily tasks performed by each man do not approximate 
to what, under Furopean conditions, would he “ hard work.” 


Non-Natives. 


The salaries paid to Europeans employed in commercial concerns 
and on plantations vary, generally speaking, between £240 and £750 
per annum, in accordance with the nature of the work, the length of 
service, or the responsibility involved. Free housing or an allow- 
ance in lieu is in most cases provided and also free medical treat- 
ment, and in some cases dental treatment also. 

Local conditions demand that Europeans shall maintain a com- 
paratively high standard of living. The cost of residence at a hotel 
—making provision for board, lodging, and essential service only— 
is about £19 per mensem for each person, and this figure may be 
accepted as indicative of the individual’s basic domestic expenses. 
It is impracticable to generalize further in regard to the cost of 
living, since this varies very appreciably in the different stations 
and districts of the Protectorate. Imported articles of every-day 
consumption are naturally, however, considerably more expensive 
than in England, and there was no decrease in the prices of food, 
imported or local, during the year. The prices of clothing, generally 
speaking, fell about 18 per cent. Imported clothing remained at 
from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. above London prices, while articles 
made locally from imported materials were sold at about the same 
figure as would have been asked in England. 

Asiatics are mainly engaged in commerce, the majority being 
petty shop-keepers and shop assistants. There is no wage standard 
generally applicable, and their costs of living are low. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Education. 


European Education—European residents in Uganda are en- 
couraged to send their children to be educated in Kenya, and the 
only school for European children in Uganda is a small kindergarten 
school in Kampala, which some 20 children attend. 

Indian Education—The education of Indians is undertaken in 
schools owned by the Indian community and assisted by Govern- 
ment grants; it is supervised by an Indian Advisory Council 
presided over by the Director of Education. It is anticipated that 
the Indian schools in Kampala and Jinja will be taken over by 
Government in 1932. 
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Goan Education.—There are two grant-aided kindergarten schools, 
one in Entebbe, and one in Kampala. Older children are generally 
sent to India for their education. 


African Education.—The course of education for boys advances 
through certain definite grades. 


The system has its beginning in sub-grade schools, after which, 
in order, come elementary, lower middle, upper middle, and junior 
secondary schools and, finally, Makerere College, a Government 
institution, for a higher type of education which is mostly vocational. 


In the elementary schools in all areas the medium of instruction 
in the two lower classes is the tribal vernacular. In the Nilotic 
districts Swahili is being introduced gradually as a medium of 
instruction in the last two years of the elementary course. In the 
Bantu districts (except in the province of Buganda, where Luganda 
is used throughout the elementary stage) Swahili is taught as a 
subject. English is the medium of instruction in all middle and 
junior secondary schools. 


Elementary schools, giving a four years’ course in the 3 R’s, 
hygiene, agriculture, handwork, etc., are controlled and financed 
by the district boards, which represent all local interests, and are 
assisted by the Native Administration funds and, in some cases, 
by Government grants. Next is the middle and junior secondary 
stage of six years’ duration, at the end of which pupils may take 
the leaving certificate examination which forms the entrance 
examination for Makerere College. The College provides vocational 
courses for medical, veterinary, survey, and agricultural probationers 
for the African Civil Service, and also for schoolmasters. It is hoped 
that a general arts course (3 years) up to matriculation standard 
will be started in the near future for students who require general 
higher education that is not necessarily vocational. It is thought 
that such a course will attract students from neighbouring territories. 


There are also central schools to which those boys who are not. 
likely to benefit by higher education are encouraged to go. These 
schools cover the elementary and lower middle syllabus in a 
vernacular medium and English is taught in the last two years as 
a subject. 

In addition to these schools there are special schools, which include 
technical, agricultural, and normal schools. 


Girls’ education follows the same form as the boys’ up to middle 
standard, and culminates in two mission-built colleges which will 
provide a finishing education adapted to local needs for daughters 
of the better classes. The curriculum includes handwork, needle- 
work, child welfare, etc. 


Expenditure on education in 1931 was £72,103; of this amount 
£31,876 was paid in grants to Missions. 
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Welfare Institutions. 

There are no orphanages or similar philanthropic institutions 
in Uganda. The family tie is a very strong one amongst Africans, 
and such institutions are unnecessary. In rare cases, when there 
is no representative of the family or clan to look after orphans or 
the aged and infirm, they have been cared for by the Missions. 

Welfare work is carried on by all the Mission Societies but there are 
no special institutions except the maternity centres, and training 
schools for midwives and nurses. Particulars in regard to these 
will be found in Chapter IV of this Report. 


Recreations and Games. 

Recreations, and games are controlled and encouraged by such 
bodies as the Native Athletic Association, and the Uganda Football 
Association. Games and athletics take a prominent place in the 
activities of all schools. Boy Scout and Girl Guide Associations 
have been formed and both these movements enjoy an ever-increasing 
popularity. There are 53 registered Scout Troops, 5 Girl Guide, 
and 2 Ranger Companies in the Protectorate. 


Music, Art, and the Drama. 

Singing is taught in most schools, and there are church choir 
schools in connexion with most of the churches in the larger centres. 
The Cathedral choir at Namirembe Church Missionary Society 
and the choirs at the Roman Catholic Seminaries are famous 
throughout the Protectorate. 

Apart from the ordinary school lessons in drawing little attempt 
is made to give instruction in the graphic arts, and there is no 
society to encourage the development of local art. There has been 
little, if any, attempt to encourage the drama apart from dramatic 
performances at schools on occasions such as speech days and 
prize givings. The students at the Mill Hill Fathers’ Seminary 
at Nyenga, however, have given representations of Shakespeare’s 
plays with great success. 


Junior SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Roman Govern- 
Protestant. Catholic. ment. Total. 
No. of Schools et ace 3 3 Nil. 6 
No. of European Teachers ... 6 8 a 14 
No. of Native Teachers — ... 1 — mn 1 
No. of Scholars (Boys) a, 103 117 op 220 
No. of Scholars (Girls) ae _ _ eA _ 
Mrppte Scnoots. 
No. of Schools a9 aes 8 14 1 23 
No. of European Teachers ... 6 19 1 26 
No. of Native Teachers... 30 32 2 64 
No. of Scholars (Boys) oe 494 495 . 42 1,031 
"No. of Scholars (Girls)... 54 126 a 180 
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with Namasagali, from which port the Lake Kioga flotilla is operated. 
A third branch line affords direct communication between Kampala, 
and Port Bell on Lake Victoria. The total traffic (inwards and out- 
wards) at Kampala and Jinja during the last five years is shown in 
the following statement :— 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1981. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Kampala* ... fee +» 58,324 56,044 84,744 66,636 49,527 
Jinja - eon oe a5 —_ 21,953 28,599 24,076 19,661 


The outwards traffic for the year 1931 at the principal stations, 
excluding the lake-ports, in Uganda, is reflected in the following 
return :— 


General 
Parcels and Live- Merchandise 
Passengers. Luggage. stock. and Railway Totals. 

Material. - 
£ 8. £8 £ 8 £ 8 £ 8 
Kampala -- 11,696 8 1,972 7 7:19 60,045 5 73,721 19 
Jinja ... +» 3,972 18 593 5 10 2 10,834 1 15,410 6 
Soroti ... we = 1,845 14 275 5 163 2 18,088 15 19,872 16 
Mbale ... wae 795 12 172 19 12 10 14,451 14 = 15,432 15 
Kumi ... ae 271 7 40 9 112 16,402 14 16,716 2 
Nesinze see 726 7 41 14 6 14,752 1 15,520 8 


Water Transport. 


A steamer service on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert, is main- 
tained by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours Adminis- 
tration. On Lake Victoria steamers call at regular intervals at 
Jinja, Port Bell, Entebbe, Bukakata, and Kagera Port, from which 
last named port, an auxiliary service is available to Kabuera on the 
Kagera River. 


The value of the outwards traffic for the year at the principal 
ports was as follows: Port Bell, £1,403 16s. ; Entebbe, £3,019 10s. ; 
Bukakata, £12,339 19s. 


Steamers on Lake Kioga leave Namasagali, and call at Bugondo, 
Lalli, Sangai, Kelle, Kachung, Atura, and Masindi Port, whence a 
motor transport service, also maintained by the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours Administration, affords a connexion with 
Butiaba on Lake Albert. From Butiaba there is a steamer service 
to Kasenyi, and Mahagi, in the Belgian Congo, and Packwach, 


’ thence by transhipment to Rhino Camp and Nimule. From the 


last mentioned port there is a road to Juba in the Sudan, which 
is in direct communication with Khartoum. 





* The main line to Kampala was only opened at the beginning of 1931. 
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CHAPTER X. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Roads. 


At the end of 1931, there were 1,727 miles of main roads built 
and maintained by the Protectorate Administration. These are 
classified as follows :— 

Gross load. 
Ist Class «1,167 miles ... For 4 wheeled vehicles on pneumatic 


tyres, 7 tons. For 6 wheeled vehicles 
on pneumatic tyres, 9 tons. 


2nd Class oes 340 miles ... For 4 wheeled vehicles on pneumatic 
tyres, 5 tons. For6 wheeled vehicles 
on pneumatic tyres, 5 tons. 


-3rd_ Class cet 220 miles ... For 4 wheeled vehicles on pneumatic 
tyres, 24 tons. For 6 wheeled 
vehicles on pneumatic tyres, 4} tons. 


The average cost of maintaining these roads was £20 a mile. 
In addition there were 5,260 miles of roads, built and maintained 
by the Native Administration, generally capable of carrying a gross 
load of 24 tons on pneumatic tyres. 


At Police headquarters in Kampala there has been set up @ 
Central Registration Bureau in which are recorded particulars of 
all motor vehicles and motor drivers, and of all firearms registered 
in the Protectorate. There are also special sections dealing with 
the control of traffic, and inspection of public service vehicles. 


During the year 3,578 motor vehicles in all were licensed for use, 
consisting of 1,342 motor cars, 1,209 commercial vehicles, 188 
omnibuses, 20 trailers, and 819 motor cycles. The number of 
vehicles licensed in the names of Africans was 585. The number 
of licensed drivers was 4,087, 1,094 being Europeans, 1,075 Asiatics, 
and 1,918 natives. 


Railways. 


There are 329 miles of railways in Uganda, under the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways and Harbours Administration, affording direct 
communication between Mombasa, Soroti, Jinja, Kampala, Port 
Bell, and intermediate stations. 


The main line enters the Protectorate at Tororo (886 miles from 
Mombasa) and proceeds by way of Mbulamuti to Jinja, and thence 
across the Nile Bridge to Kampala. From Tororo a branch line with 
a bi-weekly passenger service runs north-west to Soroti, serving 
Mbale en route, and taps the most productive area in the Protec- 
torate. Another branch line connects the main line at Mbulamuti 
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with Namasagali, from which port the Lake Kioga flotilla is operated. 
A third branch line affords direct communication between Kampala, 
and Port Bell on Lake Victoria. The total traffic (inwards and out- 
wards) at Kampala and Jinja during the last five years is shown in 
the following statement :— 


1927. 1928, 1929. 1930. 1931. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Kampala*... ... ... 58,324 56,044 84,744 66,636 49,527 
Jinja - oe one ee _ 21,953 28,599 24,076 19,661 


The outwards traffic for the year 1931 at the principal stations, 
excluding the lake-ports, in Uganda, is reflected in the following 
return :— 


General 
Parcels and Live- Merchandise 
Passengers. Luggage. stock. and Railway Totals. 

Material. - 
£ 28 £8 £ os. £ 8 £ 2a 
Kampala... 11,696 8 1,972 7 7:19 60,045 5 73,721 19 
Jinja ... «- 3,972 18 593 5 10 2 10,834 1 15,410 6 
Soroti ... ww» 1,345 14 275 5 163 2 18,088 15 19,872 16 
Mbale ... coe 795 12 172 19 12 10 14,451 14 15,432 15 
Kumi ... a8 271 7 40 9 1 12 16,402 14 16,716 2 
Nsinze ae 726 7 41 14 6 14,752 1 15,520 8 


Water Transport. 


A steamer service on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert, is main- 
tained by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours Adminis- 
tration. On Lake Victoria steamers call at regular intervals at 
Jinja, Port Bell, Entebbe, Bukakata, and Kagera Port, from which 
last named port, an auxiliary service is available to Kabuera on the 

- Kagera River. 


The value of the outwards traffic for the year at the principal 
ports was as follows: Port Bell, £1,403 16s. ; Entebbe, £3,019 10s. ; 
Bukakata, £12,339 19s. 


Steamers on Lake Kioga leave Namasagali, and call at Bugondo, 
Lalli, Sangai, Kelle, Kachung, Atura, and Masindi Port, whence a 
motor transport service, also maintained by the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours Administration, affords a connexion with 
Butiaba on Lake Albert. From Butiaba there is a steamer service 
to Kasenyi, and Mahagi, in the Belgian Congo, and Packwach, 
thence by transhipment to Rhino Camp and Nimule. From the 
last mentioned port there is a road to Juba in the Sudan, which 
is in direct communication with Khartoum. 





* The main line to Kampala was only opened at the beginning of 1931. 
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The following table is a comparison of traffic (outward and 
inward) at ports on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert, during the 
last five years :— 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Lake Victoria— 


Sese Island ports ee 156 - 275 216 163, 388 

Other ports see se 85,725 47,403 76,482 81,515 14,975 
Lake Kioga— ; 

Namasagali ee s+. 25,043 35,299 37,223 26,596 32,362 

Other ports se ae 1,337 1,080 2,489 1,096 1,824 
Lake Albert— 

Butiaba ... eee «4,799 6,931 7,880 10,109 11,017 

Other ports... oo _ _— — =o ey 


The decrease in traffic on Lake Victoria is due to the opening of the Kampala 
Railway extension. 


Omnibuses. 

There are no tramways in the Protectorate, but it is possible to 
travel by motor omnibus from Kampala, the commercial centre, to 
most of the principal towns in the country. These motor omnibuses 
are entirely owned by Asiatics, and natives, and exist primarily for 
their convenience. Rates are very low, the average charge being 
only 5 cents a mile. 

During the year a total of 188 omnibuses were registered, of which 
9 were owned by natives; 41 of these registrations were in respect 
of vehicles licensed for the first time. 


Posts, 

The outstanding event of the year under this head was the in- 
auguration, in the early part of the year, of a regular weekly air 
mail service with Great Britain on the opening of the North African 
Section of the London—Cairo~Capetown Imperial Airways air route. 
This service is of particular value to the Protectorate in that, in the 
first place, it has the great advantage of regularity in contrast with 
the irregular steamer services which serve the East Coast; and 
secondly because of the great saving in time—some. 14 days—which 
it effects on correspondence with Great Britain and Europe, the 

_ principal countries with which the Protectorate has business and 
other relations. The service has been popular from its commence- 
ment and is steadily gaining in favour. It is estimated that 12} 
per cent. of the total number of letters and postcards despatched 
to Great Britain and Europe are now sent by air. Owing to various 
causes delays, during the first few months, were somewhat frequent, 
but since then the service has been maintained with satisfactory 
regularity. The southern section of the route had not been opened 
by the end of the year, but this has since taken place. 

The ordinary overseas mail services were reasonably frequent 
throughout the year. English mail despatches averaged 1-25 per 
week and arrivals 1:4. The average time in transit each way was 
21 days. 
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The internal mail services extend to all parts of the Protectorate 
and motor transport has replaced runner services except in the case 
of the more remote districts, where it is not available. 

The estimated total number of letters, postcards, parcels, news- 
papers and other packets dealt with in the Protectorate during the 
year was 2,432,930, representing a decrease of 8-6 per cent. on the 
figure of the previous year. The number of cash-on-delivery parcels 
dealt with during 1931 was 6,005, having a value of £15,235, as 
compared with 9,862, having a value of £29,405, in 1930. 


Telegraphs and Telephones. 


The external systems of telegraph communication, which consist 
of the cable system of Imperial and International Communications, 
Limited, the Kenyaradio short-wave service with Great Britain, 
also under the control of the above mentioned Company, and the 
land-line service to South Africa, were satisfactorily maintained 
during the year. There is also a telegraph line which connects the 
Protectorate’s telegraph system with Irumu in the Belgian Congo 
and thence by Congo wireless services with the Congo system 
generally. 

Cable communication with Europe was interrupted for 25 days 
in August and September owing to a breakdown on the Zanzibar- 
Aden cable, but no public inconvenience was caused as traffic was 
diverted via Kenyaradio. 

The internal telegraph and telephone system consists of 1,647 
miles of pole route and a wire mileage of 3,495. Over 66 miles of 
route on the Masaka-Mharara section, iron poles were substituted 
for the old wooden poles; and the construction of the new tele- 
graph and telephone route between Kampala and Jinja along the 
railway, which was begun in 1930, was completed in May. All 
administrative centres, with the exception of a few outlying stations 
in the Northern and Eastern Provinces, are connected by telegraph. 
There are public telephone exchanges, connected by trunk lines, at 
Kampala, Entebbe, Jinja, Mbale, and Iganga. 

The extension of the telephone service during the past five years 
is illustrated in the table below. The figures given include exchange 
lines, internal and external extensions and private wires. 


1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931, 
Telephones in use... 505 612 Til 717 802 


The long- and short-wave wireless station on Kololo Hill (near 
Kampala) referred to in last year’s Report was completed in 
September and is operating very satisfactorily. Though primarily 
provided for air service purposes, the station can, if desired, be 
utilized for internal wireless services and general communication 
with the Sudan and the Belgian Congo. It also affords an inter- 
state wireless link with Kenya and Tanganyika. 
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The High Court has full jurisdiction in Civil and Criminal matters ; 
it is a Court of Admiralty with power to exercise Admiralty juris- 
diction in matters arising upon any of the Lakes ; it has jurisdiction 
in divorce. When a sentence of death has been passed by the High 
Court a copy of the record is sent to the Governor in Council and the 
sentence is not carried out unless it has been confirmed by the 
Governor. 


The constitution of the High Court and the powers of the Regis- 
trar and District Registrars are laid down in the Courts Ordinance 
and the Civil Procedure Rules. The Courts Ordinance confers upon 
the High Court the power to exercise general supervision over all 
Courts subordinate to itself, to inspect their records, and to give 
advice and instruction as may be necessary. An appeal lies from 
the judgments and orders of the High Court to the Court of Appeal 
for Eastern Africa. The Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa holds 
four ordinary sessions in each year, the sessions being held at 
Nairobi, Kampala, Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam, and Zanzibar in turn. 


BritisH Courts. 


The Governor is authorized to confer special power upon Magis- 
trates in special Districts to try natives for the offences of murder, 
manslaughter, rape, and certain other offences. Special District 
Courts try such offences with the aid of assessors and trials are con- 
ducted in the manner prescribed for the trial of offences before the 
High Court. 


There are District and Additional District (Subordinate) Courts 
throughout the Protectorate whose powers vary according to the 
powers of the Magistrate presiding over them. In criminal matters 
Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class may, when 
the accused is a non-native, pass the following sentences, namely :— 

Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 

Subordinate Courts 

of the first class. 


two years. 
Fine not exceeding £300. 
Corporal punishment. 
_¢ Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
Subordinate Courts 

of the second class. 


six months. 
Fine not exceeding £75. 
Corporal punishment. 
Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
Subordinate Courts { one month. 
of the third class. Fine not exceeding £15. 


Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class have extended 
jurisdiction over natives, that is, over any native of Africa not of 
European or Asiatic extraction, the term “native ’’ for this purpose 
including Arabs and Somalis, and any Baluchi born in Africa. 
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Major works which were financed from the funds voted in respect 
of Public Works Extraordinary included the completion of an 
Asiatic Hospital in Kampala at a final cost of £7,446, and an out- 
patient department at Mulago Native Hospital at a final cost of 
£4,267. The Kampala water-supply, expenditure on which was 
charged to Loan funds, was also completed, but until certain 
accounts outstanding with the contractors of the pumping plant 
have been settled, a statement of the final cost of this project is not 
available. 

In accordance with the Western Province road programme, : the 
construction of 50 miles of road between Mbarara and Fort Portal 
was undertaken. 

By the end of the year, this important link was ready for use as 
soon as the bridges over the Mubuku and Rakoki Rivers, which 
were still under construction, should be finished. Expenditure was 
£70,629, of which personal emoluments amounted to £3,651, other 
charges £34,132, including a sum of £26,093 for transport charges 
for 1929, 1930, 1931, and works £32,846. 

Work on the branch road to Katwe Salt Lake was commenced, 
and preliminary surveys of the Katwe-Kasinde and Kabale- 
Rutchuru roads were made. The two roads last mentioned will, 
when made, form links with the road systems in Belgian territories 
on the west and south-west of Uganda respectively. 

The Human Trypanosomiasis Institute was completed, so as to 
meet the requirements of the curtailed staff, at a cost of £17,976, 
and the Meteorological and Wireless Station on Kololo Hill was 
completed at a cost of £12,161. 

The headquarters of the Public Works Department are in 
Entebbe, and divisional stations are established at Kampala, Jinja, 
and Mbarara. In addition to its responsibility for the construction 
and maintenance of roads and buildings, the Department also 
administers the Kampala and Jinja water-supplies, the Govern- 
ment Timber Supply, a Drilling Section, and a Mechanical Transport 
Section, formerly administered as a separate Department, under the 
title of the Uganda Transport Department. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 
HicH Court. 

The High Court of Uganda was established by the Uganda Order 
in Council of 11th August, 1902. There are two Judges, a Chief 
Justice and a Puisne Judge. Ordinarily the High Court sits at 
Kampala, but it may sit at any place within the Protectorate when 
for any reason it considers it necessary to do so. 
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The High Court has full jurisdiction in Civil and Criminal matters ; 
it is a Court of Admiralty with power to exercise Admiralty juris- 
diction in matters arising upon any of the Lakes ; it has jurisdiction 
in divorce. When a sentence of death has been passed by the High 
Court a copy of the record is sent to the Governor in Council and the 
sentence is not carried out unless it has been confirmed by the 
Governor. 


The constitution of the High Court and the powers of the Regis- 
trar and District Registrars are laid down in the Courts Ordinance 
and the Civil Procedure Rules. The Courts Ordinance confers upon 
the High Court the power to exercise general supervision over all 
Courts subordinate to itself, to inspect their records, and to give 
advice and instruction as may be necessary. An appeal lies from 
the judgments and orders of the High Court to the Court of Appeal 
for Eastern Africa. The Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa holds 
four ordinary sessions in each year, the sessions being held at 
Nairobi, Kampala, Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam, and Zanzibar in turn. 


British Courts. 


The Governor is authorized to confer special power upon Magis- 
trates in special Districts to try natives for the offences of murder, 
manslaughter, rape, and certain other offences. Special District 
Courts try such offences with the aid of assessors and trials are con- 
ducted in the manner prescribed for the trial of offences before the 
High Court. 


There are District and Additional District (Subordinate) Courts 
throughout the Protectorate whose powers vary according to the 
powers of the Magistrate presiding over them. In criminal matters 
Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class may, when 
the accused is a non-native, pass the following sentences, namely :— 

Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 

Subordinate Courts 

of the first class. 


two years. 
Fine not exceeding £300. 
Corporal punishment. 
_¢ Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
Subordinate Courts 

of the second class. 


six months. 
Fine not exceeding £75. 
Corporal punishment. 
Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
Subordinate Courts { one month. 
of the third class. Fine not exceeding £15. 


Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class have extended 
jurisdiction over natives, that is, over any native of Africa not of 
European or Asiatic extraction, the term “ native ” for this purpose 
including Arabs and Somalis, and any Baluchi born in Africa. 
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Although Subordinate Courts possess extended jurisdiction over 
natives they may not try natives accused of treason, instigating 
invasion, concealment of treason, murder, manslaughter, rape, or 
attempts to commit or abet the commission of these offences. 

No sentence imposed on a native by any Subordinate Court 
exceeding six months’ imprisonment or twelve strokes can be 
carried into effect, and no fine exceeding £50 can be levied, until 
the record has been transmitted to the High Court and the sentence 
has been confirmed by the High Court. 

The probationary system, as understood in England, is not applic- 
able to the Protectorate, as the machinery necessary for its general 
adoption and satisfactory working does not exist in Uganda. 
Under section 295 of the Criminal Procedure Code the Court may, 
if the circumstances appear to warrant such a course, release a person 
convicted of an offence punishable with not more than three years’ 
imprisonment, against whom no previous conviction is proved, on 
his entering into a bond to appear and receive sentence if required, 
and in the meantime to keep the peace and be of good behaviour. 
The only practical use to which this section can be put is where the 
convicted person is a juvenile and the Court can rely upon his 
parent or parents to exercise supervision over a youthful offender, 


Native Courts. 


Native Courts exist in every District. Certain classes of cases 
are excepted from their jurisdiction: cases in which a person is 
charged with an offence in consequence of which death has resulted, 
offences committed by natives in any place declared to be a town- 
ship, civil and criminal cases in which any of the parties are regu- 
larly employed in Government Service, offences which are punish- 
able as breaches of any special law, e.g., arms, forest, fiscal, mining, 
etc. 

The powers of the different classes of Native Courts are limited by 
various enactments. For instance, the powers accorded to a Dis- 
trict Native Court may enable it to award imprisonment for two 
years and fine of Shs. 1,000 and 24 strokes of the cane. In civil 
cases the limits of jurisdiction of a District Native Court are any 
number of cattle with Shs. 1,000. There is an appeal from all. 
decisions of a District Native Court to a District Court. There is 
an appeal thence to the High Court. 

In the Buganda Province of the Protectorate the Court of the 
Lukiko at Mengo has full jurisdiction in, all cases in which all parties 
are natives of the Protectorate, except in cases in which a person is 
charged with an offence in consequence of which death had resulted, 
and breaches of special laws such as arms, forest, and fiscal are 
withdrawn. 

There is an appeal to the High Court from the Court of the 
Lukiko in criminal matters where a sentence of imprisonment 
exceeding five years, or of fine exceeding £100, or of whipping over 
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Prisons. 


There is a central prison now in course of erection near Port Bell, 
7 miles from Kampala, which, once completed, will provide accom- 
modation for about 1,000 prisoners. The main section is constructed 
for long-term native convicts, and there are separate sections for 
the segregation of juveniles, females, Asiatics, and Europeans, as 
well as punishment cells, condemned cells, workshops, a hospital, 
and general offices. A large proportion of the accommodation is in 
the nature of single cells. An accommodation standard of 40 square 
feet has been adopted in this prison. 

There are also 16 district jails for the accommodation of short- 
term prisoners and local remands, and debtors. Few of these are 
permanent buildings. The standard accommodation in these jails 
is 28 square feet per prisoner. 

There is a European staff of one Superintendent, one Assistant 
Superintendent and three Head Gaolers, mainly recruited from the 
Home Prison Service. These are allocated to the Central Prison. 
The district jails are administered by the local Superintendent of 
Police or, where there is no such local officer, by an officer of the 
Provincial Administration. 

The suhordinate staff is composed of Africans, all of whom undergo 
@ course of training before allocation for duty to the several prisons. 

There is as yet no reformatory for juveniles but accommodation 
of a temporary nature has been provided at Port Bell, well separated 
from the main prison buildings, for the treatment of youthful delin- 
quents. There they are taught husbandry and carpentry, and an 
attempt is made to improve their education as well as their physical 
and moral character. Convicted criminal prisoners are employed 
generally upon the production of prison food crops, the cutting of 
fuel for public institutions, the maintenance of prisons’, police, and 
warders’ lines, the cleaning of public grounds, and such other 
nunicipal and sanitary work as can usefully be undertaken by 
prison labour. At the Central Prison, tailoring, carpentry, mat and 
basket work, etc., are taught, and in the workshops the uniforms 
required for the native personnel of the Police Force, the prisons, 
and the various Government Departments are manufactured, as well 
as furniture and other articles required by Government. 

The number of persons admitted to prison during the year was 
7,252; the daily average in prison being 2,074-31. The number 
of persons executed on the capital charge was 21. 

The genera] health of the prisoners has been satisfactory. The 
total deaths during the year being 37 or 1-52 per hundred of the 
daily average population of 2,074-31 prisoners, the main causes 
being pneumonia, dysentery, and phthisis. 

‘Prisons under the control of the Native Government of Buganda 
have existed for many years. A central prison is situated at Mengo, 
and short-term prisoners sentenced by Native Courts are imprisoned 
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at the headquarters of the County Chiefs and subordinate (Gom- 
bolola) Chiefs. In the Toro and Ankole Districts of the Western 
Province, also, central prisons have long existed for the confinement 
of prisoners sentenced by Native Courts. The offences for which a 
large proportion of the prisoners are sentenced by Native Courts 
throughout the Protectorate cannot properly be classed as criminal, 
consisting as they do of such misdemeanours as failing to obey the 
lawful order of a Chief or failing to pay the compensation recognised 
by native custom for illicit intercourse with women ; many, again, 
are sentenced for petty assaults and similar minor offences. The 
admission of offenders of this class to the Protectorate prisons 
caused a very heavy and quite unnecessary addition to the expendi- 
ture of Protectorate revenues, and was open to grave objection in 
that it meant that unsophisticated natives of a non-criminal type 
were inevitably brought into close association with a definitely 
criminal class. During the year 1929, therefore, steps were taken 
to extend the system of Native Administration prisons to Provinces 
and Districts in which they had not previously existed. 


Payment of Fines. 

It is provided by section 288 (3) of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
1930, that, at the discretion of the Court, it may be ordered that 
fines shall be paid by instalments at such times and in such amounts 
as the Court may deem fit. : 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LEGISLATION. 
Ordinances. 
The following are the more important Ordinances enacted in 
1931 :— 

The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, increases 
the Customs duties on wines, spirits, motor vehicles, and certain 
other articles. 

The Drugs and Poisons Ordinance, 1931, is a comprehensive 
enactment replacing the Poisons Regulations, 1902. The 
Ordinance prohibits the compounding and dispensing of drugs 

by unqualified persons, and lays down provisions in regard to 
the sale of poisons. 

The General Loan and Inscribed Stock Ordinance, 1931, 
declares the terms and conditions applicable to any loans 
authorized to be raised by the Uganda Government. 

The Trustee Investment in Uganda Government Securities 
Ordinance, 1931, enables Uganda Government Loans to be 
treated in the United Kingdom as trustee securities. 
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Prisons. 


There is a central prison now in course of erection near Port Bell, 
7 miles from Kampala, which, once completed, will provide accom- 
modation for about 1,000 prisoners. The main section is constructed 
for long-term native convicts, and there are separate sections for 
the segregation of juveniles, females, Asiatics, and Europeans, as 
well as punishment cells, condemned cells, workshops, a hospital, 
and general offices. A large proportion of the accommodation is in 
the nature of single cells. An accommodation standard of 40 square 
feet has been adopted in this prison. 

There are also 16 district jails for the accommodation of short- 
term prisoners and local remands, and debtors. Few of these are 
permanent buildings. The standard accommodation in these jails 
is 28 square feet per prisoner. 

There is a European staff of one Superintendent, one Assistant 
Superintendent and three Head Gaolers, mainly recruited from the 
Home Prison Service. These are allocated to the Central Prison. 
The district jails are administered by the local Superintendent of 
Police or, where there is no such local officer, by an officer of the 
Provincial Administration. 

The suhordinate staff is composed of Africans, all of whom undergo 
a course of training before allocation for duty to the several prisons. 

There is as yet no reformatory for juveniles but accommodation 
of a temporary nature has been provided at Port Bell, well separated 
from the main prison buildings, for the treatment of youthful delin- 
quents. There they are taught husbandry and carpentry, and an 
attempt is made to improve their education as well as their physical 
and moral character. Convicted criminal prisoners are employed 
generally upon the production of prison food crops, the cutting of 
fuel for public institutions, the maintenance of prisons’, police, and 
warders’ lines, the cleaning of public grounds, and such other 
nunicipal and sanitary work as can usefully be undertaken by 
prison labour. At the Central Prison, tailoring, carpentry, mat and 
basket work, etc., are taught, and in the workshops the uniforms 
required for the native personnel of the Police Force, the prisons, 
and the various Government Departments are manufactured, as well 
as furniture and other articles required by Government. 

The number of persons admitted to prison during the year was 
7,252; the daily average in prison being 2,074°31. The number 
of persons executed on the capital charge was 21. 

The general health of the prisoners has been satisfactory. The 
total deaths during the year being 37 or 1-52 per hundred of the 
daily average population of 2,074-31 prisoners, the main causes 
being pneumonia, dysentery, and phthisis. 

Prisons under the control of the Native Government of Buganda 
have existed for many years. A central prison is situated at Mengo, 
and short-term prisoners sentenced by Native Courts are imprisoned 
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at the headquarters of the County Chiefs and subordinate (Gom- 
bolola) Chiefs. In the Toro and Ankole Districts of the Western 
Province, also, central prisons have long existed for the confinement 
of prisoners sentenced by Native Courts. The offences for which a 
large proportion of the prisoners are sentenced by Native Courts 
throughout the Protectorate cannot properly be classed as criminal, 
consisting as they do of such misdemeanours as failing to obey the 
lawful order of a Chief or failing to pay the compensation recognised 
by native custom for illicit intercourse with women ; many, again, 
are sentenced for petty assaults and similar minor offences. The 
admission of offenders of this class to the Protectorate prisons 
caused a very heavy and quite unnecessary addition to the expendi- 
ture of Protectorate revenues, and was open to grave objection in 
that it meant that unsophisticated natives of a non-criminal type 
were inevitably brought into close association with a definitely 
criminal class. During the year 1929, therefore, steps were taken 
to extend the system of Native Administration prisons to Provinces 
and Districts in which they had not previously existed. 


Payment of Fines. 

It is provided by section 288 (3) of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
1930, that, at the discretion of the Court, it may be ordered that 
fines shall be paid by instalments at such times and in such amounts 
as the Court may deem fit. . 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LEGISLATION. 
Ordinances. 
The following are the more important Ordinances enacted in 
1931 :— 

The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, increases 
the Customs duties on wines, spirits, motor vehicles, and certain 
other articles. 

The Drugs and Poisons Ordinance, 1931, is a comprehensive 
enactment replacing the Poisons Regulations, 1902. The 
Ordinance prohibits the compounding and dispensing of drugs 

by unqualified persons, and lays down provisions in regard to 
the sale of poisons. 

The General Loan and Inscribed Stock Ordinance, 1931, 
declares the terms and conditions applicable to any loans 
authorized to be raised by the Uganda Government. 

The Trustee Investment in Uganda Government Securities 
Ordinance, 1931, enables Uganda Government Loans to be 
treated in the United Kingdom as trustee securities. 
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The Customs Tariff (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance, 1931, 
increases the Customs duties on beer, tea, lubricating oils, and 
certain other articles. 

The Excise Duties Ordinance, 1931, imposes Excise duties on 
sugar, tea, cigarettes, and tobacco manufactured in Uganda. 

The Customs Management (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, 
enables regulations to be made by the Governor in Council for 
the establishment of a “ triptyque ” system for motor vehicles 
used for touring in or visiting Uganda for a limited period. 

The Excise Duties Agreements Ordinance, 1931, empowers 
the Governor in Council to enter into agreements with other 
British East African territories to ensure uniformity in the 
imposition of Excise duties, and provides that Excise duties 
shall be allocated in the same manner as Customs duties. 

The Levy on Official Salaries Ordinance, 1931, empowers the 
Governor in Council to impose a levy not exceeding 10 per cent. 
on the salary of every officer in the public service. 

The Cotton Export Duty Ordinance, 1931, imposes an export 
duty on cotton. Such duty is based on a sliding scale and the 

duty becomes payable only when the price of American 
“ middling ” exceeds 5d. per lb. 

The Cotton (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931. This Ordinance 
(a) enables cotton seed to be requisitioned and made available 
for distribution from any ginnery; (6) enables a holder of 
current cotton buying licence to complete contracts for the 
sale and ginning of raw cotton after the close of the cotton 
buying season; (c) compels cotton buyers to display legible 
price cards ; (d) controls the production of the seed supply of 
new strains of cotton; (e) empowers the Governor to remit 
certain licence fees. 

The Employment of Women Ordinance, 1931, prohibits, in 
accordance with the requirements of a Convention which was 
adopted in 1919, the employment of women during the night 
in industrial undertakings. 

The Native Authority (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, repeals 
certain provisions of the principal Ordinance which were con- 
trary to Article 11 of the 1930 Convention on Forced and Com- 
pulsory Labour. 

The Collective Punishment (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, 
repeals certain provisions of the principal Ordinance which 
were contrary to Article 20 of the 1930 Convention on Forced 
and Compulsory Labour. 

Reformatory Schools (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931, repeals 
provisions in the principal Ordinance which were regarded as 
being contrary to the 1930 Convention on Forced and Com- 
pulsory Labour. 
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The Levy on Salaries (Transport Services) Ordinance, 1931, 
empowers the Governor in Council, at the request of the High 
Commissioner for Transport, to impose a levy on the salaries 
of officers in the service of the Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbours. 


Industrial Legislation. 
The following legislation in regard to employment in industrial 


undertakings, compensation for accidents, and provision for sick- 


ne 


ss is in force :— 

(i) The Factories Ordinance and the Factories Rules provide 
for the proper control and inspection of factory sites and plant 
and for the safety of employees. 

(ii) The Employment of Children Ordinance, 1930, and the 
Employment of Children Rules, 1931, prohibit the employment 
of children under twelve years of age in factories or workshops, 
and prescribe conditions for the employment of children between 
twelve and fourteen. The Employment of Women Ordinance, 
1931, prohibits the employment of women during the night in 
industrial undertakings. 

(iii) The Mining Ordinance provides for the payment of com- 
pensation to employees injured in mining operations, and the 
Master and Servants Ordinance requires employers to provide 
proper housing and medical attention for their employees. 


Subsidiary Legislation. 


The Customs Management Regulations, 1931, provide that 
petrol and lubricating oil required for aircraft clearing for a 
foreign port may be obtained without payment of duty. 

The Air Navigation Directions, 1931, add Entebbe to the list 
of Customs aerodromes. 

The Employment of Children Rules, 1931, restrict the hours 
of employment of children in factories and workshops, and 
generally lay down conditions in regard to their employment 
in cotton ginneries. 

The. Telegraph (No. 3) Rules, 1931, prescribe telegraph rates 
between the Protectorate and all countries. 

The Cattle Traders (Amendment) Rules, 1931, increase the 
fee for a cattle trader’s licence from 5s. to £1. 

Rules of Court No. 3 of 1931—Courts Vacations Rules, 1931,— 
prescribe the vacations of the High Court. 

The Excise Duties Rules, 1931, prescribe conditions in con- 
nexion with the licensing of premises for the manufacture of 
excisable articles. 

The Arms and Ammunition (Amendment No. 2) Rules, 1931, 
vary the fees payable for arms licences. 
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The Motor Vehicles (Temporary Importation) Regulations, 
1931, prescribe conditions regarding the free importation of 
motor vehicles by persons making a temporary visit to the 
Protectorate. 


Native Laws. 


Laws enacted by the Kabaka of Buganda during the year 1931 are 
as follows :— 


The Luwalo (Amendment) Law, 1931, (a) imposes upon all 
natives, other than Baganda, who may be resident in Buganda, 
similar obligations in regard to Luwalo as are borne by the 
Baganda themselves, and (b) abolishes remaining restrictions 
upon the right of monetary commutation in lieu of the per- 
formance of Luwalo. 

The Baganda Township Sanitary Law, 1931, embodies a 
code of hygiene rules for application by the Buganda Native 
Government to native property situated, and natives residing, 
in the vicinity of, but beyond the Kampala Township boundary. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The Protectorate accounts showed a surplus balance amounting 
to £636,295 at the end of 1931, and this, together with the Reserve 
Fund of £400,000, provided a total available surplus of £1,036,295. 
The Estimates for the year provided for an excess of expenditure 
over revenue amounting to £200,906, but the financial outlook was 
changed by a fall in the price of cotton, and it became evident 
early in the year that expenditure could not proceed on the basis 

of the Estimates. Measures of economy were adopted, and the 

programme of public works was revised, and the result of the year’s 
working was a deficit of only £51,651. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure figures of 
the last five years -— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus Balance. 
£ £ 
1927. ace nes 1,292,306 1,430,976 1,089,204 
1928. arf; ae 1,519,237 1,368,188 1,240,253 
1929... ane a 1,682,918 1,607,175 1,315,997 


Surplus Balance 
and Reserve Fund. 
Wao «419,042 1,643,293* 1,087,946 * 
131... Pee eds 1,399,912 1,451,563 1,036,295 


7s Excludes the £400,000 transferred to Reserve Fund. 
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The estimated revenue for the year was £1,433,174, and the 
actual receipts amounted to £1,399,913 ; there was thus a shortage 
of £33,261. The heads under which the principal decreases occurred 
were :— 


£ 
Customs ... 1s vn 67,153 
Licences, Excise, etc. ... 123,080 


Against these there were increases under certain other heads, the 
greatest being :— 
£. 
Reimbursements 147,262 


This large increase under reimbursements was due to the transfer of 
certain expenditure from Revenue account to Loan account, and 
the real result of the year’s working, in so far as recurrent revenue 
is concerned, was a much more substantial shortage. About one- 
third of this was accounted for by the absence of a cotton tax, and 
the balance was, generally speaking, occasioned by the low price of 
cotton and the world depression. 


The amount appropriated for the service of the year was 
£1,634,080, and the actual expenditure amounted to £1,451,564. 
There was thus a saving on the expenditure estimates of £182,516. 


A certain amount of expenditure for which provision had been 
made in the Estimates was eventually charged to loan account, but 
on the other hand the general account had to bear a wholly un- 
precedented charge of £71,000 in connexion with the depreciation of 
securities, and the net saving may be attributed largely to the 
early adoption of measures of economy, and a policy of drastic 
restriction in regard to capital works. 
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(6) Licences to purchase, store, gin and bale cotton.—Ginning 
licences are issued at a fee of £50 in the Eastern and Buganda 
Provinces, and £25 in the Northern and Western Provinces. ‘These 
licences include the right to purchase, store, and bale cotton, but a 
fee of £50 is charged for this privilege to any non-holder of a ginning 
licence. 


_ (c) Motor and Carriage Licences.—The basis of taxation is tare- 
weight, and the fees vary from £2 to £15 for a motor car, and from 
£8 to £40 for a commercial vehicle. An additional fee is charged for 
public service vehicles and for trailers. 


(d) Stamp Duties —These are payable on various documents, etc., 
under the terms of an Ordinance enacted in 1915. (See also 
Section F below). 


(e) Trading Licences—A licence to cover wholesale and retail 
trading costs £15, and for retail trading only £7 10s. 0d. Licences 
for each additional trading store cost £5 and £3 15s. 0d. respectively. 
£2 8s. Od. is charged for a hawker’s licence. 


(f) and (g).—These are dealt with separately in Section G of this 
Chapter. 
Other important sources of revenue, which do not strictly come 


under the heading of taxation, and the ts from each, are as 
under :— 


£ 
Forestry fees... Bae heey see ase 10,667 
Tnoculation of cattle ... aoe sos . 18,933 
Registration of sae ee an «18,633 
Land rents aac ah Re wes 25,017 
Sale of ivory... fe ee ee . 15,267 


Customs Tariffs. 


Under the terms of the Congo Basin Treaties equality of treat- 
ment in respect of imported goods irrespective of origin is ensured, 
and the grant of Imperial Preference is therefore inadmissible. 
Goods declared as in transit are allowed to be imported and for- 
warded under Customs control on payment of expenses of adminis- 
tration (6d. per package). 

For purposes of Customs, Kenya and Uganda form a angio: unit 
and by agreement with the Tanganyika Territory Government a 
Common Tariff has been accepted by the three territories, the free 
and unrestricted movement within the territories of both imported 
goods and local products being thus secured. The Common Tariff, 
‘however, includes a small number of “suspended duties” which 
are of a protective nature and may be imposed by Proclamation 
either in part or in full in any or all of the territories. 
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The ‘following expenditure had been incurred at the end of the 
year in anticipation of the floating of a public loan -— 








£ 
Jinja-Kampala railway eu ee .. 507,873 
Kampala water-supply wis = -- 109,668 
Western Province roads aA x w. 174,426 
Drilling and: water-supply schemes .. ws» :18,133 
Kampala industrial fuel supply —... ses 2,132 
Substitution of iron for wooden telegraph 
poles es 884 
Human ‘Trypanosomiasis Central Research 
Institute... ret ies rt oe 17,976 
£826,092 
Assets. 


The Protectorate surplus amounted at the close of the year to 
£1,036,295. Of this sum £715,565 was invested (£400,000 being ear- 
marked as a Reserve Fund), £49,337 was held in cash, and £83,034 
as stores. The balance is represented by the excess of recoverable 
cash advances and the expenditure charged to an advance account in 
anticipation of the raising of a Joan over cash liabilities in the 
shape of deposits and temporary borrowings. 


The main heads of taxation and their yield. 


The main sources of revenue from taxation, and the yield of each, 
WEEO: ie 


3 
(a) Customs duties “e me ... 304,128 
(b) Licences to purchase store gin, and bale cotton .. 14,661 
(ce) Motor and carriage Licences wee ce «21,633 
(a) Stamp duties ae wae note ot -- 10,555 
(e) Trading licences a oe ios on .-» 16,028 
(f) Poll taxes—native ... 35% ie aes «-» 516,802 
(g) Poll taxes—non-native is on ed .. 14,740 


There is also a tax on the export of cotton and this is calculated 
on a sliding scale according to the closing price on the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange for June American “ middling” futures on a 
certain date in the middle of December of the previous year. This 
price was below 6d. in December, 1930, and, in accordance with the 
scale, no tax was payable on cotton exported during 1931. 


(a) Customs Duties——Revenue is derived chiefly from import 
duties on spirits, tobacco, cotton yarns and manufactures, and oils, 
fats, and resin manufactures. (See also Section E, below). 
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(b) Licences to purchase, store, gin and bale cotton.—Ginning 
licences are issued at a fee of £50 in the Eastern and Buganda 
Provinces, and £25 in the Northern and Western Provinces. ‘These 
licences include the right to purchase, store, and bale cotton, but a 
fee of £50 is charged for this privilege to any non-holder of a ginning 
licence. 


_ (c) Motor and Carriage Licences.—The basis of taxation is tare- 
weight, and the fees vary from £2 to £15 for a motor car, and from 
£8 to £40 for a commercial vehicle. An additional fee is charged for 
public service vehicles and for trailers. 


(d) Stamp Duties.—These are payable on various documents, etc., 
under the terms of an Ordinance enacted in 1915. (See also 
Section F below). 


(e) Trading Licences.—A licence to cover wholesale and retail 
trading costs £15, and for retail trading only £7 10s. Od. Licences 
for each additional trading store cost £5 and £3 15s. 0d. respectively. 
£2 8g. Od. is charged for a hawker’s licence. 


(f) and (g).—These are dealt with separately in Section G of this 
Chapter. 


Other important sources of revenue, which do not strictly come 
under the heading of taxation, and the yield from each, are as 
under :— 


£ 
Forestry fees... ae “ae ve et. EO 687 
Inoculation of cattle ... se eee ... 18,933 
Registration of Piyelee ee on «- 18,633 
Land rents he 5 sits we we» 25,017 
Sale of ivory ... Pes ne ae .. 15,267 


Customs Tariffs. 


Under the terms of the Congo Basin Treaties equality of treat- 
ment in respect of imported goods irrespective of origin is ensured, 
and the grant of Imperial Preference is therefore inadmissible. 
Goods declared as in transit are allowed to be imported and for- 
warded under Customs control on payment of expenses of adminis- 
tration (6d. per package). 


For purposes of Customs, Kenya and Uganda form a Magis’ unit 
and by agreement with the Tanganyika Territory Government a 
Common Tariff has been accepted by the three territories, the free 
and unrestricted movement within the territories of both imported 
goods and local products being thus secured. The Common Tariff, 
‘however, includes a small number of “suspended duties ” which 
are of a protective nature and may be imposed by Proclamation 
either in part or in full in any or all of the territories. 
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The general duty rating under the Common Tariff is 20 per cent. 
ad valorem based on the landed value at the port of entry, building 
materials, artisans’ tools, and vehicles and parts being admitted at 
lower ratings. Exemption from duty is allowed on drugs and medi- 
cines, packing materials, disinfectants, germicides and vermin 
killers, machinery, and many articles necessary for road construc- 
tion, sanitation, irrigation, and drainage purposes, and for the 
agricultural, industrial, and educational development of the terri- 
tories. 

Amendments to the Customs Tariff in 1931 included increases in 
the rates of duty imposed on imported vehicles and parts, wines 
and spirits, tea, ale and beer, sports requisites, and lubricating oils 
and greases. In December of the year under review Excise duties 
were imposed on sugar, tea, and tobacco, the Excise Duties Agree- 
ments Ordinance enacted at the same time providing for allocation 
of such duties to the consuming territory on lines similar to those 
followed with regard to the allocation of the Customs revenues 
between Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika Territory. 


The Customs revenue accruing to the Protectorate in 1931 
amounted to £303,430. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 

(1) Excise Duties—An Excise Duties Ordinance was enacted in 
December, 1931, to come into operation on Ist January, 1932, 
but prior to this legislation Excise duties were not leviable in the 
Protectorate. The duties imposed under the Ordinance are as 
follows :— 


On sugar, Suess Jeggery - ary «per cwt. 1 sh. 
On tea... : 205 .. per Ib. 10 cts. 
On cigarettes... per Ib. 75 cts. 
On manufactured tobacco other than cigar- 

ettes ... ee 38 fee eee + per Ib. 50 cts. 


(ii) Stamp Duties—The present stamp law in Uganda is con- 
tained in the Stamp Ordinance of 1915. This Ordinance appears 
to have been based largely on the Indian Stamp Act of 1899. The 
Indian Act of 1899 may be said to follow closely the English Stamp 
Act. 

The Stamp Ordinance in Uganda provides that any instrument, 
whether executed or not and whether previously stamped or not, 
may be brought to a District Commissioner or the revenue authority 
for an adjudication as to the proper duty chargeable. The fee for 
adjudication shall not exceed 10s. and be not less than 1s. 

The Stamp Ordinance may be summarized as follows :— 
Chapter 1 contains definitions, inter alia, regarding the nature of 
commercial and other documents. Chapter 2 is concerned with the 
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instruments chargeable with duty stamps and the method of using 
them, the time of stamping instruments executed within Uganda 
and without the Protectorate, how valuations are arrived at, and 
by whom duty is payable. Chapter 3 deals with adjudication as to 
stamps, whilst Chapter 4 lays down the procedure to be adopted 
and the action which may be taken in respect of instruments not 
duly stamped. Chapter 5 details allowances which may be made 
for spoiled stamps. Chapter 6 provides for reference and revision 
and, inter alia, for an appeal from any decision of the revenue 
authority to the High Court. Chapter 7 contains penalties for 
offences under the Ordinance. 


A Schedule is annexed to the Ordinance showing the duty payable 
on the various instruments, which information is also supplied in 
the Protectorate Blue Book. 

Below are given a few of the rates of duty in Uganda and England. 
It will be noted that the Uganda rates are usually higher :— 


Uganda. England. 
Shs. Cts. Shs. d. 


Affidavit See See es “fon Her 2 00 2 6 
Agreement, Memorandum of le we 1 00 0 6 
Articles of Association of Company -. 50 00 10 0 
Bill of Exchange (e.g., a cheque) ... ut 0 20 0 2 
Bill of Exchange and Pro-Note— 
Not exceeding £25 ae ae 380 0 50 0 3 
- » £50 Se Fr Bs S100 0 6 
Conveyance— 
Consideration £5 ... oe ae oo 2 00 10 
rh £100 hes aot v.40 00 20 0 
Memorandum of Association eee .. 80 00 10 0 
Mortgage— 
Not exceeding £100 ees io re 5 00 2 6 
” ” £300 a 34 .. 15 00 7 6 
Power of Attorney (General) ate . 10 00 10 0 
Receipt for more than 40s. eae ae 0 10 0 2 
Poll Tax. 


There is no hut tax in the Protectorate. A poll tax is levied both 
on natives and on non-natives. The amount of native poll tax, 
which also in some instances includes “ tribute,” a tax collected on 
behalf of certain Native Administrations, varies from 5s. to £1 Is. Od. 
annually per adult male of the population, and is assessed according 
to the ability of the natives of the district to pay. In some cases 
a district is further sub-divided into counties for this purpose. 
The tax is collected under the supervision of Administrative Officers, 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 


March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1930. (E.M.B. 38.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Changes in the Demand for Butter. (E.M.B. 39.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Report on Development of Agriculture in the Bahamas. (E.M.B. 40.) 

1s, (1s. 2d.). 
A Preliminary Report on an investigation into the Control of 

West Indian Insect Pests. (E.M.B. 42.) 1s. (1s. 5d}. 
Recent Advances in Pasture Management. (E.M.B. 43.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Research. (E.M.B. 44.) : Is, (1s. 2d.). 
Transport and Storage of Bananas with special reference to Chilling. 

(E.M.B. 45.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28, Qd.). 


Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
£1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipmente. Report of an inveatiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Is, (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) la. (1s. 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (28. 11d.). 


Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 









Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) ; Is. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 

Prices, Wholesale Prices. and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 

Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1931, to May, 1932. (E.M.B. 53.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. . Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(B.M.B. 54.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is, (Ls. ld.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and ‘Trade in the Empive and 

Foreign Countries. (1.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is, (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in parentheses include Postage. 





OBTAINABLE FROM THE SALE OFFICES OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
AT THE ADDRESSES SHOWN ON THE Front Cover oF THIS REPORT, 
OR THROUGH ANY BooKsELLER. 





































COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 

annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE, 

BERMUDA. : 

BRITISH GUIANA, 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 

BRUNEI, STATE OF 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 

CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

FIJI. 

GAMBIA. 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 

GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA. 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA. 


JOHORE. 

KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
KELANTAN. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE, 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS. 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA, 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA, 

ST. VINCENT, 
SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND, 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS, 
UGANDA. 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE, 


MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY, 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


IRAQ. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices oF H.M. Srarionery OFFICE. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 
CoLonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 

Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA, 1932. 
Summary of Proceedings and Copies of Trade Agrecments.  [Cmd. 4174.] 
1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 4175.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 
CONFERENCE OF EMPIRE SURVEY OFFICERS, 1931. if 
Report of Proceedings. {Colonial No. 70.] £1 (£1: 0s..9d.). 
SYSTEM OF APPOINTMENT IN THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND IN THE 
COLONIAL SERVICES. 
Report of a Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. (Cmd. 3554.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. - 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial 
‘ Mission to. (Cmd. 4182.] 2s: 6d. (28: 8d.). 
MALAYA, CEYLON, AND JAVA. 
Report by the Rt. Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby Gore on his visit during the 
year 1928. [Cmd. 3235.] 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.). 
PAPERS RELATING TO THE HEALTH AND PROGRESS OF NATIVE 
POPULATIONS IN CERTAIN PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 
[Colonial No. 65.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 


CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE NON-SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES, 
PROTECTORATES, MANDATED TERRITORIES, &c. 


(Colonial No. 72.] 5s. 6d. (58. 11d.). 
HONG KONG CURRENCY. 
Report of a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 













































Colonies, May, 1931. [Cmd. 3932.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA, Joint Select Committee on. H.C. 156. 
Vol. I.—Report and Proceedings... Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Vol. IJ.—Minutes of Evidence... ... £1 10s. (£1 10s. 9d.). 
Vol. IiL.—Appendices ... ... .. 4. Od. (48. 11d,), 
CONSTITUTION OF CEYLON. [Cmd. 3862.) 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


INFORMATION AS TO THE CONDITION AND COST OF LIVING IN 
THE COLONIES, PROTECTORATES AND MANDATED TERRITORIES. 
[Colonial No. 56.] 3s. (38. 3d.)° 

FINANCIAL SITUATION OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
Report of a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 


Colonies. [Cmd. 3938.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
MALTA ROYAL COMMISSION, 1931. 
Report. \ [Gmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (38. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. ’ [Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 94.). 
IRAQ. 


Special Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the Progress of. during the period 1920-1931. 

‘ {Colonial No. 58.} 5s. 6d. (5s. 11d.). 

Report on the Administration of, 1931. {Colonial No. 74.] 48. 6d. (48. 8d.). 

REPORT BY H.B.M. GOVERNMENT TO THE COUNCIL OF THE 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF PALESTINE 
AND TRANS-JORDAN FOR THE YEAR 1931. 

[Colonial No. 75.] 88. (88. 4d.). 
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CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The New Hebrides lie between the 13th and 21st degrees of 
South latitude, and the 166th and 170th degrees of East longitude, 
and are of an area of roughly 5,700 square miles. 

The Group includes those of the Banks and Torres, the former 
lying a few miles due north of the main Group, and the latter about 
40 miles to the north-west of the Banks, the whole forming an 
irregular double chain some 440 miles in length. 

The largest island of the Group is Santo, of an area of approxi- 
mately 1,500 square miles, and a coastline of about 200 miles. 
The southern and western sides are very mountainous and rugged, 
some of the ranges rising to a height of over 6,000 feet. The next 
largest island is Malekula, which although very much broken up 
by mountain ranges is not so mountainous as Santo. 

Other larger islands in their order of importance are Efate, 
Ambrym, Erromanga, Epi, Aoba, Pentecost, and Maeovo, and 
Gaua and Vanua Lava of the Banks Group. In addition to these 
are some 80 small islands and islets. 
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There are three active volcanoes in the Group situated on the 
islands of Tanna, Ambrym, and Lopevi, respectively. The first 
two are in a constant state of eruption, and the last named somewhat 
quiescent, emitting smoke and vapour at irregular intervals. 

The Group possesses four good harbours, Vila and Havannah 
Harbours situated on the island of Efate, and Ports Sandwich and 
Stanley on Malekula, besides a number of good sheltered anchorages 
such as the Segond Channel and Pallicollo on Santo, Ringdove 
Bay on Epi, The Maskelynes off South Malekula, Undine Bay on 
Efate, and Anelgahaut on Aneityum. 

The Headquarters of the Administration are situated on the 
shores of Vila Harbour, which is also the chief commercial centre 
of the Group. Other important settlements are located at Epi, 
Malekula, and the Segond Channel, Santo. 

The Group is generally well watered. On the larger islands are 
several small rivers navigable to boats and small motor craft for 
a distance of some miles. The only lake of any size in the Group 
is found on top of the island of Gaua in the Banks Group, and is 
some four miles in circumference. 


Climate. 


The New Hebrides islands are classed as unhealthy. The climate, 
although very enervating is not worse than that of many other 
tropical places. The year is divided up, generally speaking, into 
two seasons, the hot and wet season, commencing in November 
and ending in April, and the dry and cool season from May to 
October. Of late, however, the tendency is for the line of demarca- 
tion to become less clear, there being considerable periods of drought 
in the rainy season and vice versa in the dry season. The 
temperature in the island of Efate ranges from a minimum of about 
63° F. in the cool season to a maximum of about 89° F. in the hot. 
The hot season is the most unhealthy owing to the extreme humidity 
and the prevalence of mosquitoes. Also it is so enervating as to 
make recovery from an illness somewhat prolonged. The cool 
season is, generally speaking, healthy and very pleasant. The 
southern islands of the Group are cooler and healthier than the 
northern—the latter being about 7° F. warmer on the average. 


History. 

The New Hebrides Group was discovered by the Spanish explorer 
de Quiros in the year 1606. Under the impression that he had at 
last found the long-sought Southern Continent, the quest for which 
occupied the navigators of this period, he called it “ Tierra Australis 
del Espiritu Santo.” He anchored in a large bay to which he gave 
the name of St. Philip and St. James, and on the shores of a river 
flowing into that bay he established the settlement of La Nuova 
Jerusalem. To the port which undoubtedly existed in those days 
he gave the name of Vera Cruz. This island is to-day known as 
Santo. Owing to sickness, and dissensions with the natives the 
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settlement was soon abandoned, and to-day, so far as is known, 
no traces of it exist. The port of Vera Cruz has likewise disappeared, 
nor can its original site be traced along the 40 odd miles of coastline 
forming the bay. 

Nothing more was heard of the Group until some 160 years later, 
when in 1768, the French navigator Bougainville passed to the 
southward of de Quiros’s discovery, and sailed between the islands 
known to-day as Santo and Malekula, thus disproving de Quiros’s 
claims to the discovery of the great Southern Continent. The 
strait through which he passed still bears his name. On the same 
voyage he discovered the islands of Pentecost, Aoba, and Maeovo, 
to which he gave the name of the Cyclades. 

It remained, however, for the great navigator Captain Cook to 
discover and chart the greater part of the Group in the year 1774, 
when, entering the Group from the north, he sailed to the southward, 
discovering and naming the majority of the islands which form the 
southern chain of the Group. It is recorded that among other 
places visited he spent some fifteen days in the then snug little 
harbour of Port Resolution on the island of Tanna. Since those 
days, however, the floor of the harbour has risen, and where Captain 
Cook anchored in four fathoms of water, to-day a small launch will 
scarcely float.. 

Among other early visitors may be cited Laperouse who is supposed 
to have visited the Group in 1788; and d’Entrecasteaux, who 
came in search of Laperouse in 1793. 

In the same year the Banks Islands were sighted by Bligh on the 
occasion of his famous voyage in an open boat to Timor after the 
mutiny of the Bounty. 

Dumont d’Urville, Belcher, and Markham, are among the early 
voyagers whose accounts of these islands are of interest. 

By virtue of the Anglo-French Convention of 16th November, 
1887, whereby, among other things, each nation agreed not to 
exercise a separate control over the Group, a Joint Naval Com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of the respective Captains and 
two officers from each of the two warships which then paid periodical 
visits to the Group. The Commission was charged with the protec- 
tion of the lives and property of the subjects of the two nations— 
France and England—in the islands. 

By the year 1895 a number of British and French subjects had 
settled in. the Group and the necessity was felt for some jurisdiction 
to deal with their disputes, in consequence of which an Arbitration 
Court was established by the colonists, but the Joint Naval Com- 
mission pronounced its veto and the Court was dissolved. 

In 1902 the Group had assumed sufficient importance to necessitate 
the appointment of Resident Commissioners to deal with such 
judicial cases as came within their jurisdiction. In 1902 the first 
British Resident Commissioner was appointed, the French Govern- 
ment having a short time previously appointed a similar officer. 
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The primitive state of the New Hebrides precludes the taking 
of any reliable census of the indigenous population. In certain 
islands which have been under missionary influence for a number of 
years it is possible to make a fairly accurate estimate of the inhabit- 
ants, but in the more uncivilized islands such as Malekula, 
Pentecost, and Santo, whose interiors are almost a closed book, 
it is not possible to form more than a rough estimate of their 
numbers. 

Malekula is credited with the largest population of some 9,000 
natives; Santo and Pentecost come next with about 7,000 each, 
Tanna 6,500, Aoba 6,000, Ambrym 4,000, Epi 2,500, and Efate 
2,000. Among the smaller islands whose population is worthy of 
note may be cited Paama with just over 2,000, and Tongoa with 
1,300 inhabitants. 

In general the native population of the Group is on the decline, 
but in recent years the islands of Tanna, Paama, and Tongoa have 
shown a slight tendency to an increase. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note that the natives of these islands appear to be 
endowed with a keener commercial acumen that their fellows, 
which, entailing a necessarily increased activity, may have some 
bearing on their present immunity from decline. 

CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 
The following is an abridged report on the health of the Group 
by the Chief Condominium Medical Officer :— 

“Pendant l’année 1931 l’état sanitaire a été bon aux 
Nouvelles - Hébrides— pas d’épidémic durant lannée. Le 
paludisme est en regression depuis que le Service d’Hygiéne 
fonctionne normalement et réguliérement. 

Tl-y-a eu peu de dysenterie excepté a Tanna oi des mesures 
énergiques sont actuellement prises pour enrayer l’amibiase. 

L’ankylostomiase est soignée sur toutes les plantations 
systématiquement. 

Le pian diminue de plus en plus depuis que la plupart des 
indigénes ont été soignés. Dés le debut d’une nouvelle poussée 
de pian, les injections incessantes sont faites. 

Le nombre de médecins actuellement aux Hébrides permet 
de lutter victorieusement contre toutes les maladies. 

Depuis le fonctionnement de l’assistance médicale du 
Condominium, les indigénes viennent plus nombreux prés 
des médecins. Ils comprennent mieux qu’il est de leur intérét 
de se soigner le plus t6t possible. 

D’une maniére générale depuis que des mesures d’hygiéne 
ont été prises dans toutes les files et surtout 4 Port-Vila la santé 
publique est beaucoup meilleure et grace 4 l’appui que nous 
avons toujours recu des deux Gouvernements conjoints, nous 
avons pu arriver 4 des résultats déja trés intéressants et notre 
tache a été ainsi grandement facilitée.”’ 
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Medical Institutions. 


There are eight European doctors in the Group, four hospitals, 
and two medical aid posts. The location of the hospitals and aid 
posts is as follows :— 

SourHERN IsLANps. 

Tanna.—A_ well-equipped hospital run by the Presbyterian 
Mission, assisted by a grant from British funds. A British medical 
practitioner is in charge of the hospital. A Presbyterian missionary 
with medical training is also resident on the island, and a French 
medical officer has been recently posted at Tanna. 


Centra IsLaNnps. 
Efate-—There are two excellent hospitals at Vila; the John 
G. Paton Memorial Hospital administered by the Presbyterian 
Mission and assisted by a grant from British funds, and the French 
Government Hospital. These hospitals have trained European 
staffs and are in the charge of qualified medical officers. 
Epi.—tThere is a medical aid post on this island, and a European 
doctor ministers to the medical welfare of the population. 
Malekula—The French Cotton Company have established a 
hospital at Norsup and a European medical officer is in charge. 
At Port Sandwich there is a medical aid post supervised by an 
Annamite medical practitioner. 
NortTHern IsLaNnps. 
Santo.—The French Government have established a hospital 
in the Segond Channel with a European medical officer in charge. 
All these institutions are open to the indigenous population as 
well as white residents and Asiatics. The Condominium Govern- 
ment gives free medical treatment to all indigent natives. 
The following is the report of the Medical Superintendent of the 
Paton Memorial Hospital, Vila, for the year under review :— 
“During the year ended 31st December, 1931, 640 patients 
were treated. Of these 295 were in-patients and 345 out- 
patients. As usual January and February were the busiest 
months of the year, all the patients reporting then were suffering 
from malaria and abscesses, and septic sores were more common 
than at any other time of the year. 
Twenty-nine cases of amoebic dysentery were treated. 
The majority of these came in during the five months 
immediately following the hot season. House flies were much 
more abundant than usual at that season and no doubt con- 
tributed largely to the prevalence of the disease. Three of 
the cases were fatal. All were treated with emetine and most 
received an iodine preparation, yatren, by mouth in addition. 
Great numbers of cases of chronic ulcers of the legs come in 
for treatment and all seem to benefit by injections of novar- 
sphenamine. Acriflavine, 1 in 1,000 solution, as a moist 
dressing, has proved easily our most effective treatment and 


is relied on almost entirely now. 
Ad 
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It is with satisfaction that we find the native women coming 
into hospital more freely for confinement. During the year 
nineteen maternity cases were admitted, seventeen being 
natives. 

Over 500 injections of novarsphenamine were given, 240 of 
these in the local villages which were each visited twice during 
the year. Free treatment was given in the villages for hook- 
worm. 

Erromanga was visited four times, each visit extending 
over four days. There, over 300 injections were given for 
yaws. In the early part of the year an epidemic of dysentery 
broke out amongst the natives in the southern part of that 
island and about 70 cases were reported to have been fatal. 

An attempt has been made to train some of the native boys 
in simple medicine. Two have completed the course and one 

of these has returned to his village and attends all the sick 
daily. The villagers pay him £12 annually for his services. 
The other boy has remained on at this hospital as dresser. 
A boy from Erronmanga is now undergoing instruction with a 
view to his attending the sick on his island.” 
The following give statistics of the two hospitals at Vila for 


1930 and 1931 :— 


























British Hospital. 1 French Hospital. 
Cases. Natives and Natives and | Total. 
Europeans. |" Asiatics. Europeans. | Asiatics, 
In-patiente— Ise = 
1930 ... ees 46 323 | 197 1,134 ° | 1,700 
1931 ... aoe 32 263 131 689 1,115 
Out-patients— 
1930 ... aes 34 384 1,230 7,400 9,048 
1931 ... nig 58 i 287 | 840 7,425 8,610 
Total 1930... 80 | 907 | 1,427 8,534 10,748 
» 19381... 90 | 550 971 8,114 9,725 
Deaths 1930 ... 1 8 8 70 87 
” 1931 1 ! 11 7 28 41 








Diseases. 
Malaria is the principal disease. It is more prevalent in the 
northern islands than the southern, owing to the difference in 
climate and rainfall. Amoebic dysentery is endemic throughout 
the year and epidemic in the hot season. Both these diseases are 
being combated with success by measures of sanitation. Black- 
water fever occurs occasionally among Europeans. The indigenous 
population suffers chiefly from yaws, hookworm, malaria, and 
dysentery. The various hospitals in the Group, both Government 
and Missionary, treat the natives for these complaints. 
Sanitation. 
Sanitation in the islands of the Group is only in the early stages 
of development but some progress has been made at Vila, the 
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capital, during the past few years. The water-supply is rain water 
collected into large tanks with which all houses are equipped. This 
system has the disadvantage of providing breeding places for 
mosquitoes unless adequately protected or periodically treated 
with kerosene oil. On the other hand, it provides a pure source 
of supply and cases of water contamination are extremely rare. 

All Government houses in Vila are supplied with septic tanks 
which, with reasonable care, prove satisfactory, otherwise the pit 
system of latrine is adopted by most residents. 

The disposal of refuse is undertaken under Condominium arrange- 
ments and disposed of by incineration. Since the inauguration 
of this service the general appearance of the town of Vila has 
greatly improved. 

Sanitary legislation provides for the inspection of all meat 
tendered for human consumption, and for the inspection of private 
and public premises. A Government quarantine station has been 
established on the north side of the entrance to Vila Harbour. 


Medical campaign against hookworm and yaws. 


This campaign which commenced in 1928 with a view to eradicat- 
ing these two diseases from which the natives suffer, was terminated 
during the year under report. The number of treatments for 
hookworm during the campaign was 27,699, and in the case of yaws 
28,897. There is no doubt but that the campaign has had a most 
beneficial effect on the native population of the Group. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOUSING. 


Houses occupied by Europeans in the Group are usually of the 
one storey bungalow type of two or more rooms surrounded by 
verandahs. They are generally constructed of wood and galvanized 
iron. Owing to the frequency of earthquake shocks buildings of 
brick, stone, or concrete, are not favoured. 

In the more civilized areas natives are gradually adapting them- 
selves to European ideas of construction, and a marked improve- 
ment in native dwelling houses is noticeable in villages adjacent to 
Vila. 

In the outlying islands, mission natives favour dwelling houses 
constructed. of lime mortar, which is a great improvement on the 
grass humpy of former days, and far more comfortable and sanitary. 

The non-mission or heathen native still clings to the insanitary 
grass or leaf shelter accommodating the whole of his family, and 
more often than not his pigs and dogs. But with the gradual 
advance of civilization this system is discarded in favour of the 
more substantial dwellings above mentioned. 

The building of houses, etc., in the town of Vila is governed by 
the provisions of a Town Conservancy Regulation which requires all 
plans of projected buildings to be passed by a Sanitary Commission. 
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Periodical inspections of the town are undertaken by the said 
Sanitary Commission, and a permanent refuse removal squad is 
responsible for the removal every day of kitchen refuse, etc., and the 
cleanliness of the public roads. Under the provisions of the same 
Regulation, householders are bound to keep their premises in good 
order, clean, and free of weeds and undergrowth. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRODUCTION. 


/The chief products of the Group in their order of importance are 
copra, cocoa, cotton, and coffee. Copra is the most important 
item, the value of the crop for 1931 amounting to £69,886. The 
value of cocoa produced was £31,435, cotton £9,833, and coffee 
£5,712. Local consumption of these products is negligible owing to 
the lack of demand, the whole crop being exported. 

In addition to the main items of produce mentioned above small 
quantities of maize and wool are produced and exported ; similarly 
sandalwood, trochas, and snail shell are exported. 

A small sheep station running some 2,000 to 2,500 sheep has 
been in successful operation on the island of Erromanga for some 
years. Good prices are realized for the wool. 

Cattle raising in the Group is not resorted to as an industry. 
Cattle thrive well and are bred on a small scale generally throughout 
the Group, principally on account of their food value, and their use- 
fulness in keeping plantations free from grass and undergrowth, 
thus permitting a considerable economy in plantation hands which 
would otherwise be required for this purpose. 

With the exception of copra, of which about one-sixth is produced 
by native owners of small plots of coco-nut trees, the products above 
mentioned are grown entirely on European-owned plantations, 
some of them the property of individual owners, others owned by 
important companies such as the Société Francaise des Nouvelles- 
Hébrides, Société Cottonniére, and Etablissements Hagen, all of 
which have large interests in the Group. 

Plantations are worked by British settlers with indigenous 
labourers partly under contract and partly as free or casual 
labourers. French settlers employ the same class of Jabour to a 
large extent, but they are mainly dependent on Tonkinese coolies 
imported for French settlers by the French authorities. 

On British plantations the ratio of non-contract as against con- 
tract labourers is roughly 2 to 1, and on French plantations 7 to 1. 
At the end of 1931 there were 3,200 Tonkinese coolies in the Group 
under contract to French settlers. 

The maximum period of contract for indigenous labourers is 
three years, but with the growing popularity of the casual labour 
system, these lengthy terms are becoming more and more rare ; 
the native prefers short contracts, or if possible, no contract at all. 
The usual term of contract for imported Tonkinese coolies is five 
years. 
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All native labour is subject to the control of the Administration. 
Conditions of employment are governed by the labour provisions 
of the Protocol of 1914, in addition, British settlers are subject to 
the provisions of separate legislation containing additional restric- 
tions to those provided in the Protocol. 

No mining, fishing, or manufacturing industries exist in the Group. 

Other than about a dozen Tonkinese and Chinese market gar- 
deners in the neighbourhood of the town of Vila whose produce is 
all consumed locally, there are no cultivations, plantations, or 
industries worked or owned by persons of non-European descent. 


CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 
General. 


The New Hebrides soil and climate are excellent for the propaga- 
tion and growth of all tropical products. So far planters have 
specialized in copra, coffee, cocoa, and cotton. The climate is such 
that all these could be of first-class quality, as, indeed, some are. 
The lack, however, of up-to-date and scientific methods of prepara- 
tion together with the absence of an agricultural department have 
resulted in some of the New Hebrides products acquiring but a fair 
reputation in the South Seas. 

The general downward trend of prices has caused planters to 
search for other and more remunerative products, and attention is 
now being given to the possibilities of castor oil, tung oil, and tobacco, 
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An attempt is now being made to organize the export of bananas 
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of good quality. 

It is said that the New Hebrides are rich in mineral wealth, as 
yet unexploited. Deposits of coal and sulphur are known to exist 
and traces of other minerals have been reported. 

Large tracts of fertile agricultural land are still untouched, 
awaiting more favourable times and security of tenure. 
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ComMPsRATIVE TABLE OF CHIEF Imports. 
Value, 
1930. 1931. 
2 2 
Beer ... aon ae See sae 968 1,150 
Benzine (petrol) =F ane sik 7,761 3,238 
Biscuits wad aa aes cod 1,234 780 
Tinned goods and groceries = 8,362 2,720 
Cartridges... ie a re 1,170 280 
Tobacco es a eek ie 5,363 5,545 
Cement eae me wad vhs 1,685 780 
Lubricating oils ee fo ao 1,952 1,285 
Spirits ratty mets 2018 1,706 1,635 
Tinned milk ... aa bee ae 1,476 1,050 
Kerosene Fei os se 2.3 3,600 2,520 
Rice C2". pate eiey Bee 22,661 11,254 
Flour ne fee a eat 6,137 2,815 
Sugar ... a ae tee ie 2,420 1,610 
Soap ois AY ae ae 1,141 843 
Tinned fish ... et wos ene 1,883 1,180 
Wines (fine) ... ae Py: a 1,980 1,010 
Wines (ordinaire) ... zee a 4,346 4,096 
Gunny bags ... aes oe aft - 2,830 4,857 
Building materials ... og see 6,612 3,561 
Agricultural machinery, boats, 
motor cars... ee bee es 2,210 674 
2 Bah ee 1,000 456 


Potatoes 


Tea... Pe See tee —_ 1,240 
Imports for 1931 were valued at £79,997 as against £157,541 for 
1930, and £300,035 for 1929. The effect of the depression of 
produce prices and the consequent inability to pay for imports 
has been accentuated by the insolvency of some French planters 
and companies following on prolific borrowing for purposes of 
expansion during the days of prosperity which preceded the slump. 
The result is that practically the whole of the French earnings 
are absorbed to pay interest and consequently imports have had 
to be cut down to the barest necessities of life. Accessory causes 
have been the repatriation of large numbers of Tonkinese, all 
potential consumers of imported articles, and the financial position 

of the natives, formerly one of the chief markets for “ trade.” 
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It must be admitted, however, that one cause of the drop in 
import values has been the reduction in the price of many imported 
articles, due to exchange rates and other economic causes. These 

‘causes have assisted importations from Australia, and to some 
‘extent from the United Kingdom, at the expense of the trade with 
France and America. Most of the importations of both French and 
British firms are, indeed, now from Australia, the chief articles 
being flour, spirits, beer, fine cigarettes, tinned meats and fish, 
potatoes, wines, butter, tinned milk, ship’s biscuit, sugar, rice, 
groceries of all kinds, piece-goods, soap, onions, haberdashery, 
clothing, etc. Many of these articles formerly came almost 
exclusively from France. Australian light table wines have been 
becoming increasingly popular, owing to both quality and price 
as compared with the French wines habitually imported. 

The principal importing firms are (British) Messrs. Burns, Philp 
(South Sea) Company, Limited, (French) Les Comptoirs Frangaises 
des Nouvelles-Hébrides, la Compagnie Franco-Hébridaise, Les 
Etablissements Hagen, and Messrs Gubbay Fréres. Importations 
by other companies have been substantially decreased for financial 
reasons and most firms have been compelled to reduce their stafis. 

There is now only one trading steamer in the Group, belonging 
to Messrs. Burns Philp. The French inter-island vessel no longer 
carries a trade-room, but acts as a cargo and mail steamer on a 
fixed itinerary. Besides the above there are a large (French) 
auxiliary schooner and a number of launches and cutters which 
engage in trade. 

There are three large stores in Vila, one of which. is. British ; 
in addition there are numerous small shops in the hands of Japanese 
and Chinese traders. There are two large stores at Segond Channel, 
Santo, both French. . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Labour and Wages. 
: Native LABOUR. 

Native labour may be divided into three main classes. 

(a) Plantation labour, boats’ crews of local small vessels, 
employees of traders, Government messengers, Constabulary, etc., 
on contract and otherwise. 

(6) Domestic labour. ; 

(c) Casual labour, working on steamers, wharves, Government 
works, etc. 

During the year labour has been plentiful, though the native 
attitude generally against contract service for lengthy periods has 
been as pronounced as ever. Employers of all classes, however, 
have been able to obtain their requirements without difficulty, 
owing entirely to the depressed prices of island produce. 


a pat rakencranes iain ewer thay 
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By nature the native of the New Hebrides is lazy and of mercurial 
temperament. He will not work unless circumstances compel 
him. His wants are less simple than formerly as he has become 
accustomed to European food and clothing. When times are good 
labour is exceedingly scarce and dear, as the majority of natives 
can obtain all they want by the sale of the produce of their lands, 
and with a minimum of exertion. When times are bad, like the 
present, the point arrives when the native, having exhausted his 
hoarded savings, cannot, without a very great deal of exertion 
himself, obtain the luxuries he desires. He is then faced with the 
choice of work on his own account, which is unpalatable, or, on the 
other hand, with either reverting to his natural state in the matter 
of food (of which there is plenty) and clothing or working for wages. 
This stage was reached during the course of 1931. The result was 
that while employers found no difficulty in obtaining labour, the 
production of native-made copra has fallen off to a very considerable 
extent, As native savings also began to be exhausted, traders have 
found it difficult to obtain a living, there being no money to buy 
their wares. 

Domestic labour remains by comparison difficult to secure, as the 
native, neither male nor female, takes kindly to this form of service 
and can rarely be prevailed upon to stay with an employer for an 
extended period. For this reason the New Hebridean servant is 
not efficient, and can rarely be trained to the finer domestic arts. 

Wages of most classes of native labour have undergone some 
reduction, but not in ratio to the depression of prices. During the 

year the current rates of wages were :— 


Class (a)— 3 
Plantation labourers... { £1 to £2 per month with food and 
Boats’ crews . clothing, whether under en- 
Traders’ employees gagement or not. 
Government messengers... £3 per month without food. 

J From £2 per month with food 
Constabulary se “| and clothing. 


Note.—Casual labour is frequently employed on plantations 
for picking cotton and seasonal crops: on a daily wage from 
1s. 6d. to 3s. with or without food, according to arrangement. 

Class (b)— £1 to £2 10s. Od. per month with 
Domestic labour ... food and clothing, whether 
engaged or not. 


Class (c)— 4s. to 6s. 6d. per day with or 
Casual labour without food and according to 
skill. 


The employment of natives under engagement of any kind is 
governed by the provisions of the Protocol of 1914, and in the case 
of British dependents also by national legislation. 
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in educating and civilizing the wild inhabitants of these islands a 
short sketch of missionary endeavour will be of assistance. 


The island of Erromanga was the scene of the first essay to wean 
the native from heathenism, when in the year 1839 John Williams 
and Harris, under the auspices of the London Missionary Society 
landed at Dillons Bay, and in the same year were killed by the 
natives in whose welfare they strove. 


It was not until 1857 that any further attempt was made to bring 
civilization to the Erromangans. In that year the Reverend G. N. 
and Mrs. Gordon took up the work, but were subsequently murdered. 
by the natives, to be followed by Gordon’s brother, who perished 
in the same manner. The Gordons were followed by Mr. and 
Mrs. McNair. Mr. McNair died on the island and was followed by 
the Reverend Doctor Robertson, who, after many years of danger 
and hardship had the satisfaction of seeing the whole island under 
the civilizing influence of Christianity when he left the Group 
in 1920. 

Erromanga is well named ‘“‘ The Martyrs’ Isle.” 


In 1842 an endeavour was made by Messrs. Turner and Nisbet 
to convert the Tannese, but their efforts were not attended with 
success, and after a few months they were forced to flee, barely 
escaping with their lives. Sixteen years later the Reverend Doctor 
J. G. Paton took up the work on Tanna, but owing to the hostility 
of the natives was compelled to abandon the island after four 
years. He settled on the adjacent island of Aniwa, where his 
efforts were attended with every success. Tanna was afterwards 
occupied by the Reverends Watt and Neilson, whose work materially 
contributed to the subjugation of the warlike Tannese. 


About the year 1850 the control of the missions passed into the 
charge of the various Presbyterian Church Bodies in the Colonies, 
and in later years the more northern islands of the Group were 
endowed with missionaries. The following names figure prominently 
in the list of those devoted men and women who in the early days 
braved the hardships and dangers of this Group in the task of 
claiming its inhabitants for civilization; The Reverend Milne of 
Nguna; Doctors Mackenzie and Macdonald of Efate; Michelsen 
of Tongoa ; Smail and Fraser of Epi; Morton and Watt-Leggatt 
of Malekula ; Annand and Mackenzie of Santo. 


Other workers in the New Hebrides mission field include the 
Catholic, Melanesian, Church of Christ, and Seventh Day Adventist 
denominations. 


The Catholic Mission was first established on the island of 
Aneityum in the year 1848, but their stay was not of long duration 
and the attempt was soon abandoned. They returned to the 
Group however in 1887, and since that date their influence has 
gradually extended to the whole Group with the exception of the 
southern islands, and the Banks and Torres. 
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The Melanesian Mission was in the field about the year 1850, 
and by agreement with the Presbyterian Missions the northern 
part of the Group comprising Aoba, Pentecost, Maeovo, and the 
Banks and Torres, as yet untouched by the Presbyterians, was 
abandoned as a Melanesian Mission sphere of influence. 


It was on Aoba Island in the year 1905 that the Reverend Godden 
of this Mission, the latest of mission martyrs at native hands, was 
brutally murdered by a native of that island. 


In 1912 the Seventh Day Adventists started operations on Efate, 
but later transferred their activities to Ambrym, Malekula, and 
Santo. 


In the task of civilizing the native the importance of education 
was never lost sight of. Each mission village had its school, where 
the rudiments of reading and writing were imparted to young and 
old. To-day there are four good central schools, in addition to the 
mission station. schools, where facilities are provided for primary 
education of the native. Of these the Training Institution estab- 
lished many years ago by the Presbyterian Mission at Tangoa 
renders excellent services in fashioning from the raw material 
teachers in whose care is confided the task of education. Another 
invaluable institution of this nature is the Melanesian Mission 
school on Aoba. The Catholic Mission school at Vila also renders 
good services in this direction. The year 1925 saw the Seventh 
Day Adventists installed on the island of Aoré, where natives from. 
all parts of the Group, in addition to their scholastic studies, receive 
practical instruction in various arts and crafts. 


Apart from the good educational work achieved by the missions, 
there is the equally important and beneficial medical work under- 
taken by the Presbyterian Mission, about which much could be 
written. A few years ago this denomination maintained no less 
than four well-equipped hospitals in the Group. To-day there are 
two, one at Tanna and the other at Vila. These hospitals are 
primarily intended for native patients, but their services are no 
less appreciated by white sufferers. The hospital established at. 
Dip Point, Ambrym, under the superintendence of Doctor Bowie, 
to whose skill and kindness, not only hundreds of natives but 
many Europeans alive to-day owe their lives, will always be 
remembered in connexion with missionary endeavour in this Group. 
This hospital, in the year 1913, was engulfed, together with the 
adjoining mission station and native villages, in the tremendous 
volcanic outburst on that island, and to-day, where the hospital 
stood, is nothing but a shallow lake. 


The Mission hospital at Vila was opened in 1912—a commodious 
well appointed building standing on the small island of Iririki in 
Vila Harbour—and is indeed a boon to native, Asiatic, and European 
alike. 
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CLEARED. 
Tons. 
British ... Be ms ... 22,080 (18 vessels). 
French ... aoe es ... 89,921 (35 vessels). 
Other... ae oe ... 14,444 (9 vessels). 
126,445 
Railways. 


There are no railways proper in the Group. A two-foot rail track 
runs from the outskirts of Mélé to Vila—a distance of about four 
miles—and is used for various commercial purposes. The small 
wharves, privately-owned by the commercial houses in Vila, are 
also provided with rails for the transport of merchandise from the 
bulk store sheds. 


Posts. 


Mail communication from and to Europe and Australia is main- 
tained by the mail steamers 8.8. Morinda and SS. Laperouse, 
which call at Vila and various island ports every five weeks. These 
lines are subsidized by His Majesty’s Government in the Common- 
wealth of Australia and the French Government, respectively. The 
mails both inward and outward are sorted at Vila and rebagged for 
distribution round the Group by the inter-island steamers, which 
receive subventions from the Condominium Government for the 
services performed. The average time for European postal matter 
to reach Vila by the regular mail routes is 42 to 49 days. The 
Condominium Goverriment has a postage stamp issue designed to 
represent the dual control. There are two sets of stamps—one 
British and one French. Both are inscribed in English and French 
currency. ‘ 

The postal matter handled by the Vila Post Office for 1931 was 
as follows :— 





From or to From or to From or to 
British French other Total. 
territory. territory. places. 
Des- Des- Des- 
Received. patched. Received. patched. Received. patched.” 
Letters Se +. 24,000 20,000 60,000 40,000 3,000 2,000 149,000 
Other articles «+» 44,000 2,000 34,000 5,000 500 500 86,000 
Registered articles ... 500 900 4,000 4,410 120 200 10,130 
Totals .-- 68,500 22,900 98,000 49,410 3,620 2,700 245,130 





Radio-Telegraph. 


There is no cable communication with the New Hebrides, but the 
Condominium Government maintains a radio-telegraph station at 
Vila, which is worked by British and French operators. The 
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call-sign is F J X and messages can be received and transmitted on 
the following wave-lengths :— 
Receipts : 17 to 40 metres, 600 and 800 metres. 
Transmissions: 26 to 37 metres, 600 and 800 metres. 


The greater part of the traffic is with Noumea, New Caledonia. 
There is a daily service with Suva, Fiji. The terminal charge of 
the Vila Station is 3d. or 1 franc 50 centimes, per word. 

A table is given below showing statistics for the year under 
report :— : 





Messages. Received. Relayed. Despatched. Total. 
Government messages oy 743 60 808 1,611 
Private messages... aes 1,420 692 1,290 3,402 

Totals aes tee 2,163 152 2,098 5,013 





The Vila Station is now equipped with short-wave transmission 
and great improvement has resulted in communicating with the 
station at Suva. 

Roads. 


With the exception of the islands of Efate, Tanna, and Tongoa, 
there are very few public highways in the Group suitable for wheeled 
transport. Tanna has several good roads, one of which traverses 
the island. There is also a fair road on the island of Tongoa. 
Vila, the capital and seat of Government, has several good roads 
and these link up the outlying districts. 


Telephones. 


Telephone communication is established in the town of Vila and 
the outlying districts. The system is operated by a central exchange 
and the service is continuous. There are 60 telephones and 86 miles 
of wire. During the hurricane season the service is liable to 
interruption. There are no telephone systems in the other islands 
of the Group. : 


CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


There are no banks in the New Hebrides. The Condominium 
Government carries out its banking operations through Noumea 
(New Caledonia) and Sydney (Australia). It has been the practice 
in the past for the larger British and French commercial houses to 
act as bankers for their clients, but the economic crisis coupled 
with shortage of cash and credit, has severely restricted local 
banking operations. The Banque de l’Indochine, at Noumea, 
issues a local note which circulates in the New Hebrides and is 
guaranteed by the Bank of France. 

The currencies circulating in the New Hebrides Group are sterling, 
Australian and French currency. Owing to the departure of 
Australia and the United Kingdom from the gold standard, and the 
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variation in the rates of exchange of sterling and Australian currency, 
the position of the three currencies has become one of great 
complexity. The situation is aggravated by the lack of local banking 
facilities. 

The Condominium Government adopts the rate of 124 francs to the 
pound sterling. Sterling therefore remains at gold parity with 
the franc for Government purposes, while Australian currency 
remains at the prevailing discount rate against sterling. 

A factor which caused the Condominium Administration much 
concern throughout the year was the remarkable flow of United 
Kingdom silver coin into the Condominium Treasury, and the 
difficulty of its disposal without financial loss. The cause was 
mainly due to the domination of Australian silver throughout the 
Pacific, in consequence of which local commerce refused to recognize 
the premium on sterling silver as against Australian silver. As 
the Condominium Government recognizes the premium, most 
of the United Kingdom silver flowed into the Condominium chest. 
Quantities were also exported by commercial houses with a view 
to obtaining such premium as offered for United Kingdom silver 
outside the Group. This complication has not yet been overcome 
and although the situation has improved the Condominium Govern- 
ment still holds supplies of United Kingdom silver of which it 
finds difficulty in disposing. 

The British and French systems of weights and measures are 
both employed throughout the Group. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Condominium maintains a Public Works Department 
normally controlled by a Superintendent and an Assistant. Owing 
to depressed conditions of finance and the consequent unavoidable 
restriction of public expenditure one of these posts was not filled 
during the year. Public works were, therefore, restricted to the 
barest necessary repairs of roads and buildings. 

In normal times building material is mostly imported from 
Australia. Dwelling houses and other buildings are all made of 
wood or galvanized iron owing to the prevalence of earth tremors. 
Building material is imported ready cut from Australia, as the 
supply of skilled artisans is limited. 

The construction and maintenance of roads and bridges is carried 
out partly by the Public Works Department and partly by local 
contract under Public Works Department supervision. Metalled 
roads exist in Efate for a few miles round Vila. Labour in Efate 
is dear and difficult to obtain. There are unmetalled or semi- 
metalled roads in various parts of the Group, the best being those in 
the islands of Tanna and Tongoa, which have been made by the 
natives themselves to facilitate the cartage of produce to the 
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there are very few public highways in the Group suitable for wheeled 
transport. Tanna has several good roads, one of which traverses 
the island. There is also a fair road on the island of Tongoa. 
Vila, the capital and seat of Government, has several good roads 
and these link up the outlying districts. 


Telephones. 


Telephone communication is established in the town of Vila and 
the outlying districts. The system is operated by a central exchange 
and the service is continuous. There are 60 telephones and 86 miles 
of wire. During the hurricane season the service is liable to 
interruption. There are no telephone systems in the other islands 
of the Group. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


There are no banks in the New Hebrides. The Condominium 
Government carries out its banking operations through Noumea 
(New Caledonia) and Sydney (Australia). It has been the practice 
in the past for the larger British and French commercial houses to 
act as bankers for their clients, but the economic crisis coupled 
with shortage of cash and credit, has severely restricted local 
banking operations. The Banque de 1’Indochine, at Noumea, 
issues a local note which circulates in the New Hebrides and is 
guaranteed by the Bank of France. 

The currencies circulating in the New Hebrides Group are sterling, 
Australian and French currency. Owing to the departure of 
Australia and the United Kingdom from the gold standard, and the 
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Regulations passed in pursuance thereof in areas where no Court 
of First Instance exists. 


There is an appeal to the Joint Court from all judgments of 
Courts of First Instance and from important civil judgments of 
Native Courts. The Joint Court also has certain revisionary powers 
in criminal cases of Native Courts, and judgments of Courts of 
First Instance involving sentence of imprisonment. 


(2) Courts of First Instance——The composition of these Courts 
consists of a British and a French District Agent with a British or 
French Assessor chosen by lot. Their jurisdiction is over breaches 
of the 1914 Convention, or of Joint Regulations made thereunder, 
except those connected with the recruitment of ‘native labour. 


(3) Native Courts—These are composed of either a British or 
French District Agent, assisted by two native Assessors. The 
British and French Agents preside over the Court in turns, month 
and month about. A necessary corollary to the full and complete 
functioning of these Courts is the promulgation in the area of the 
Native Code. 


(4) and (5) National Courts.—The British and French Governments 
have established in the Group, in conformity with their existing 
legal systems, Courts with jurisdiction over all civil cases, other than 
those reserved to the Joint Court, and over all criminal cases in 
which a non-native is the defendant. In civil cases the jurisdiction 
over actions between non-natives belongs in some cases to the 
Court of the Power under whose law the contract was concluded, 
or the act or thing in question originated, and in other cases to the 
Court of the Power to which the defendant belongs. In criminal 
cases, non-natives are justiciable by the Court of their own nationality 
or the nationality applied to them. 

Courts of First Instance have so far been set up in Central Districts 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

A Code of Native Criminal Law has been instituted, and two Native 
Courts—one in the Central District No. 1 and one in the Southern 
District—have been formed to administer Penal Law only within 
their competence and jurisdiction. 

There were no serious cases of crime during the year. 


Police. 


The policing of the Group is carried out by two separate forces 
of armed native constabulary, British and French, each in the 
charge of a National Commandant under the orders of the respective 
Resident Commissioners. The headquarters are at Vila, small 
detachments are located at the District Agencies on the islands of 
Tanna, Malekula, and Santo, respectively, in order to assist the 
District Agents in the carrying out of their duties. 

The British force is composed of natives recruited from the islands 
of the New Hebrides, and the French force partly of New Hebrideans 
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and Loyalty Islanders. In addition, the French have enrolled a 
number of Tonkinese police, for the purpose of facilitating police 
operations among the Tonkinese coolies in the Group. 


The duties of the native constabulary consist in the maintenance 
of law and order among the native population of the more civilized 
areas, general police and patrol work, the guarding of native prisoners, 
and the repression of native disorders. 

Both the British and French Commandants, in addition to their 
duties as police officers of the Condominium, also act as police 
officers in so far as their own nationals are concerned, and are charged 
with the conduct of police cases before their respective national 
Courts. 


The cost of the maintenance of the two forces is defrayed by the 
respective national Governments, except when the two corps are 
acting jointly, when the expenses are met from Condominium funds. 


Natives of the islands are enlisted in the police generally for 
periods of two years. Some re-engage; some do not; but it is 
safe to say that the two years spent under discipline is one of the 
most civilizing influences in the New Hebrides. 


Prisons. 


Each Government maintains its own national ‘prison, which is 
situated in the town of Vila, and accommodation is provided for 
both natives and whites. The cost of maintenance of prisoners 
sentenced by the national tribunals is met from national funds, and 
that of natives sentenced by the Resident Commissioners and the 
Native and Mixed Courts, from Condominium funds. 


There is no Condominium prison staff. Each Commandant acts 
as prison keeper and is responsible for the supervision of prisoners 
placed in his charge. He is assisted by police constables who act 
as warders. 


In addition to the national prisons at headquarters, each District 
Agency is provided with a temporary lock-up in which natives under 
short sentences are confined. 


The class of native prisoner with which the Administration is 
called upon to deal is almost exclusively confined to those sen- 
tenced for breaches of local liquor laws and offenders against the 
provisions of the Native Penal Code. Crime of a serious nature is 
rare, and criminality, as such, unknown. 

Native prisoners are employed in works of general utility, such 
as the making and cleaning of roads, weeding Government paddocks, 
transport of material to various Government buildings, etc. 

The daily average of native prisoners confined in the British 
prison was 3-2 and in the French prison 3-5. No deaths occurred 
in the British prison. Generally speaking, the health of prisoners 
was good. 


q 
I 
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The following judgments, other than civil, were recorded by the 


various Courts :— Nature of Judgment. 

Fine. Imprisonment. 
Joint Court ... are abs ies *2 4 
Courts of First Instance... oe 24 3 
Native Courts ee ae a 38 14 
Resident Commissioners’ Courts ... 19 63 
British National Court ee oe 2 5 
Totals ax se pus 85 89 


* Appeals from Court of First Instance, Central District No. 1. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 


The following Joint Regulations were brought into force during 
the year :— 


No.1 


The New Hebrides Fines Amendment Regulation No. 1 
of 1931.—This had the effect of bringing fines in 
previous legislation into conformity with the new 
parity rate of 124 francs to the pound sterling, as 
against the earlier rate of 25 francs. 

The New Hebrides Increase of Fines Regulation No. 2 
of 1931.—This increased to the maximum fines pro- 
vided under various Regulations, and is a corollary 
to Joint Regulation No. 1 of 1931. 

The New Hebrides Export of Silver Amendment Regula- 
tion No. 3 of 1931 annulled all restrictions on the 
export ‘of silver currency. In view of the adverse 
balance of trade and the absence of banking and 
transfer facilities, the former restrictions were found 
to be a handicap to traders. 

The New Hebrides Postal Services Prevention of Fraudu- 
lent Practices Regulation No. 4 of 1931 punishes 
certain fraudulent practices as laid down in the 
Universal Postal Convention, Article 80. 

The Licences Amendment Regulation No. 5 of 1931 pro- 
vides for a minor amendment of the Trading Licences 
Regulation No. 4 of 1930. 

The New Hebrides Dwelling House Construction and 
Town Conservancy Regulation No. 6 of 1931 revises 
and recasts former sanitary legislation and provides 
rules for the construction of new houses and out- 
buildings. 
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No.7 .... The New Hebrides Payment of Court Fees Amendment 
Regulation No. 7 of 1931 contains a minor amendment 
to the English text of the original Regulation. 

No.8 ... The New Hebrides Traffic Regulation No. 8 of 1931 
provides for the control of traffic, the issue of licences, 
the registration and control of vehicles of all kinds, 
and the control of animals on the public roads. It 

+ also provides for increased Pound fees. 

No.9 ... The New Hebrides Motor Vehicles and Cycles Fees 
Regulation No. 9 of 1931 makes provision for fees for 
licences and registration, and also annual taxation of 
vehicles. 

No. 10... The New Hebrides Motor Vehicles and Cycles Fees 
Amendment Regulation No. 10 of 1931 makes a minor 
alteration in Joint Regulation No. 9 of 1931. 

No. 11... The New Hebrides Motor Vehicles and Cycles Fees 
Amendment Regulation No. 11 of 1931 provides for 
special reduced taxation of commercial vehicles. 

No. 12... The New Hebrides Traffic Amendment Regulation No. 12 
of 1931 provides a special regime for demonstration 
of cars by bona fide agents. 

No. 13 .... The Pound Fees 24 Hours Moratorium Regulation No. 13 
of 1931 provides that Pound fees shall not be leviable 
until 24 hours after the admission of animals to the 
Public Pound. 

No. 14... The New Hebrides Medical Organization Regulation 
No. 14 of 1931 provides for the organization and 
control of the Condominium Medical Service and the 
welfare of natives. 

There exist no factory legislation, compensation for accidents, 
legislative provision for sickness, old age, etc., in the New Hebrides, 
except as far as is provided in the Protocol of 1914 and King’s 
Regulation No. 1 of 1913, which govern the care of native labour. 
There are no factories or industries except agriculture in the New 
Hebrides. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


By Article 5 of the Convention of 1914 each of the two Powers 
is required to defray the expenses of its own Administration in the 
Group. The cost of the joint services is defrayed out of local 
taxation. The joint services include finance, posts and telegraphs, 
customs, public works, ports and harbours, public health, the 
Joint Court and the Summary Courts, and lands registry. In the 
event of revenue from local taxation proving insufficient to meet 
jointly approved expenditure, the two Signatory Powers contribute 
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the deficit in equal proportions. Such contributions were required, 

for the first time since 1921, in the year under review, owing to the 

falling off in revenue due to the general commercial depression. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


Condominium REVENUE. 


French British Remarks. 
Year. Currency. Currency. 

Francs. £ Converted at 
1927 as nie 3,037,711 or 24,497 francs 124 = £ 
1928 “ae tis 3,463,551 or 27,932 francs 124 = £ 
1929 2 Rie 3,549,562 or 28,624 francs 124 = £ 
1930 ane oa 2,402,829 or 19,378 francs 124 = £ 
1931* Pe8 5) 1,380,380 or 11,132 francs 124 = £ 

Conpominium EXPENDITURE. 

French British Remarks. 
Year. Currency. Currency. 

Francs. £ Converted at 
1927 eee et 2,220,479 or 17,907 francs 124 = £ 
1928 soe ..) 8,568,404 or 28,777 francs 124 = £ 
1929 as ae 3,210,639 or 25,892 francs 124 = £ 
1930 nan “ie 3,509,011 or 28,298 francs 124 = £ 
1931* ate = 3,029,263 or 24,429 francs 124 = £ 


* Partly estimated. 


The chief sources of Condominium revenue are import and export 
taxes and port dues, which normally account for some four-fifths 
of the receipts. Other sources of income are postal and telegraphic 
receipts, Court fees and fines, survey fees, trading licences, taxes 
on vehicles, lands registry fees, and miscellaneous receipts. 

The following is a brief table of the principal import duties :— 

General merchandise unspecified .... 6 per cent. ad valorem. 


Gramophones, records, perfumery, 
lace, rifles, revolvers, and cart- } 20 se a 


ridges. 
Spirits and tobacco . 12 » 
Wines and petrol, lubricating and 5 

combustible oils. } ay : 
Kerosene se 3 i 
Shotguns and cartridges, detonators 100 a 
Beer ... «6d. per gallon. 
Dynamite... i ye ..» 9d. per Ib. 


Fuse 2d. per 24 feet. 


No duty is fovea: on the following articles :—live stock, books, 
cereals and seeds, ship’s biscuit, fertilizers, medical appliances and 
drugs for hospitals, microscopes, plants, vaccines and lymphbs, 
fresh vegetables and fruit. 
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The main heads of taxation and estimated yields for the year 
1931 are tabulated as follows :— 


£ 
Inland Revenue (meses and other bea ae 600 
Post Office . . 500 
Port dues ... et wat as .. 800 
Court and survey fees... Fe rr .. 400 
Import duties... use one oy .-. 6,000 
Export duties ats a. aah ..- 1,200 
Wireless telegraph (gross) oe ike .. 900 
Lands registry... “oe ra .. 100 
EXPENDITURE ON SERVICES ENTIRELY BRITISH. 
£ 
1927-28... eee 16,048 
1928-29... o.oo, 966 
1929-30 . Bats Ws ces 9,506 
1930-31 . Pe 3 .. 10,314 


This expenditure is dateayel from funds provided by Parliament 
on Civil Estimates, Vote for Colonial and Middle Eastern Services, 
Class II, 9. Certain miscellaneous receipts, such as Court fees and 
fines, and rent, totalling a few hundred pounds annually, are applied 
in reduction of the Vote on which expenditure is provided for. 
The expenditure on British services includes, among other things, 
the personal emoluments of the British national staff, Police Force, 
and District Agents, and maintenance of houses of officers and police 
barracks. 

The French Government maintains at national expense services 
similar to the above. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lands and Survey. 

Land owned by settlers in the New Hebrides was acquired 
originally from native owners, either by purchase or barter. 
Ownership at the present day is based on these native deeds, but 
such deeds do not constitute a valid title until judgment has been 
pronounced upon them by the Joint Court. The procedure in regard 
to obtaining indefeasible titles to land in the New Hebrides is set 
out in Articles 22 to 27 of the Protocol of 1914. Approximately 
1,000 claims have been lodged in the Joint Court representing an 
area of 2,150,000 acres, more or less. 

Up to the close of the year 196 titles had been granted, all upon 
Efate and adjacent islands. It is expected to complete the registra- 
tion of Efate early in the year 1932. The speed with which titles 
are granted is dependent to a large extent on the progress of land 
surveys of the properties affected and of the claims of opposing 
applicants for title. 
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A staff of surveyors is attached to the Court, but owing to the 
difficult nature of the country to be surveyed and identified, progress 
is necessarily slow. For financial reasons the staff of surveyors has 
recently been reduced. 

In the grant of land titles due consideration is given to the needs 
of the indigenous population that may be occupying lands coming 
up for registration. The Court instructs its surveyors to report on 
such matters in the course of their work, and is guided by such 
reports in deciding the desirability or necessity of making native 
reserves. An official Native Advocate is appointed by the two 
Governments to watch over native interests in land matters and to 
bring to the notice of the Court instances of usurpation of land by 
settlers, as well as assist them in opposing claims actually before 
the Court. The Torrens system of land registration has been 
adopted in the New Hebrides. 


Visits of Warships. 

On 22nd June, H.M.S. Laburnum of the New Zealand Squadron 
(Commander C. E. Hotham, D.S.C., R.N.), flying the Flag of the 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, arrived at Vila and 
remained in the Group until Ist July. His Excellency Sir Murchison, 
Fletcher, accompanied by Mr. Vaskess, Secretary to the High Com- 
mission, and Lieutenant T. B. Wardle, R.N., A.D.C., spent three 
days at the capital and then proceeded through the Group calling 
at the islands of Aore, Malo, Tangoa, and Santo. 

On 18th September, H.M.A.S. Canberra, flying the Broad Pendant 
of the Commodore Commanding H.M. Australian Squadron (Com- 
modore L. 8. Holbrook, M.V.O., R.N.), arrived at Vila and remained 
in the Group until 21st September. 

The French sloop Bellatrix visited the Group for a few days in 
May. 

Atmospheric Disturbances. 

A hurricane visited the island of Efate in March. Fortunately 
its maximum intensity was of short duration and not a great deal 
of damage was done to buildings and plantations. Otherwise the 
Group was free from violent atmospheric disturbances. 

There was a minor eruption of the volcano Ambrym, consisting 
chiefly of cinders. No permanent damage was done, but many 
native gardens were burnt up and some relief had to be given by 
the Joint Administration. 


G. A. JOY, 


H.B.M. Resident Commissioner 
for the New Hebrides. 
British Resipency, 


New Hesripss. 
17th June, 1932. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


ELM. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 

annum, (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. JOHORE, 

BARBADOS. KEDAH AND PBRLIS. 

BASUTOLAND. _ KBLANTAN. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. kenya COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 


BERMUDA. 
as GUIANA, LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. MAURITIUS. 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO-- NEW HEBRIDES. 
TECTORATE. NIGERIA. 
BRUNEI, STATE OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). NYASALAND. 
CEYLON. ST. HELENA. 
COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE ST. LUCIA. 
REPORT. ST. VINCENT. 
CYPRUS. SEYCHELLES. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS; SIERRA LEONE. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. SOMALILAND. 
FIJI STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
GAMBIA. SWAZILAND, 
GIBRALTAR. TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE, 
GILBERT ELLICE ISLANDS. TRENGGANU. 
GOLD COAST. TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
GRENADA. TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS, 
HONG KONG. UGANDA. 
JAMAICA. ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


a 
—$———— 


MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


IRAQ. 


“\For further particulars as to the latest Feports and prices apply to any of the 


Saue Orrices oF H.M. Srarionery OFFICE. 
ee 


~ 
CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
ublications issued by the Governments of British Colonies. Protectorates, and 
andated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 
NIES, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 





